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PREFACE 





W E feel that a word of apology is di] 
which has attended the publication 
culties of production have beenj 
contributors found, in several cases, that it 
account of the subjects which they had 
dent researches on an extensive scale. 
the result ; the present volume may fairly c| 
account of South-Eastern and Eastern Europe 
older universal histories. 

Special attention has been devoted to the ori^r ^ history 

is here narrated. On this side of the subject the volume !«' particularly indebted 
to the work of J. Marquart on “ East European and East Asiatic Migrations ” 
(Leipsic, 1903), and to that of N. Jorga on the “ History of the Roumanians ” 
(Gotha, 1905, 2 vols.). The last-named work is included in the “Staatenge- 
schichte ” series of Lamprecht. Dr. Armin Tille, the editor of this portion of the 
series, courteously placed the proofs, as far as the middle of the second volume, at 
the disposal of Dr. Helmolt. x 

In this, as in previous volumes, we have departed from the practice of similar 
works by treating with exceptional fulness those peoples and regions which have 
been generally neglected as unimportant. It is hoped that our volume will be, 
for this reason, more generally useful than if we had followed the beaten track. 
Moreover, it is impossible to settle the relative importance of events and move- 
ments on a priori principles. To give only two instances, the question of Bul- 
garian origins turns out to be of unsuspected interest ; and the history of the 
Bogumiles, as investigated in the following pages, supplies a missing chapter in 
the history of Slavonic ecclesiastical literature. 

Our general subject is Eastern Europe, in the wider sense which we have given 
to the term in our introduction to Vol. VII. The subject has been divided into 
seven sections. The first of these, from the pen of Dr. Rudolf von Scala, forms a 
continuation of Vol. IV., Chap. V., and traces the development of Hellenism from 
the death of Alexander the Great. Part of this section is devoted to the history 
of medieeval Greece, and illustrates^vmore particularly the influence of Byzantium 
upon her subject provinces. The sections on the Albanians and European Turkey 
are connected with one another at several points, and may be reeled as supple- 
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menting the Hellenic section. Then follow sections on Bohemia and Moravia 
previously to 1526, and on the Southern Slavs. The sixth section deals with the 
Danubian races, the seventh deals with the remaining Slav peoples, and deserves 
a snecial mention for the originality of the arrangement and the attempt to trace 
1 course of Slavonic development. All students of Bussian history must 
j to the work of Schiemann and Brilckner on this subject (in Oncken’s 
) ”). But in some respects our section adds to the results of 
lists ; partly as to the origins of the Russian Empire, partly as 
»i:(Jvan IV. and Peter the Great. Poland also has received 
'>^ontributor. In this, as in the fourth and sixth seotiobs, 
‘loh Slavonic development has been fully illustrated, 
anubian sections, left incomplete by the premature 
pspective authors. Dr. Helmolt is partially responsible, 
'-^ection ; ip the Danubian section, the author of 
'v has incorporated the results of the most recent 
1 was to include in this volume a section on the 
This, however, through pressure of space has 
UDDJUL uvci'v, y<fblume. 

Prof. Dr, Ludwig ivi:angold, of Budapesth, has rendered valuable assistance in 
settling some crucial questions of Hungarian history; the explanation of the 
** (rolden Bull” of 1222-1351 has been revised by Prof. Dr. A. Luschin von Eben- 
greuth of Graz ; the modest but highly valuable account of the literature of the 
gipsies of Central and Southern America, a point hitherto neglected, is due to 
Consul Ed. Rickert, of Hamburg. 

It is also our pleasant duty to express our acknowledgments to those who have 
met our wishes as regards the illustration of the volume. We have to thank the 
authorities of the Moravian provincial archives at Brtinn, of the Royal Roumanian 
Academy at Bucharest, of the Royal Public Library and Cabinet of Engravings 
at Dresden, of the Ducal Library at Gotha, of the town archives at Iglau, of the 
Royal Czartoryski Museum at Cracow, of the Germanic National Museum at 
Nuremberg, of the National Library at Paris, of the Bohemian Museum at Prague, 
of the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, the Royal and Imperial Pamilienfidei- 
kommiss Library, of the royal, court, and state archives, and of the court library 
at Vienna. 
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THE GREEKS AFTER ALE 

Br PROF. DR. RUDOI 


1. HELL 
A. The Would-wide P( 

(a) Hellenism before u 

T he dialects of the Greek races were ' mnuipKi^ if intercourse 
with the adjoining peoples of Illyria, Asia Minor, And Thraco-Phrygia, 
Hellenism also, which, in the course of expansion, often settled on a 
soil already peopled, must have had the peculiarities of its culture 
considerably modified in those cases. 

The undeviating and broad path along which the Greek religion moved 
from Eetichism to a religion of ethical content, as shown by the Eleusiuian 
mysteries with their lesson of maternal love, had , been a true national Greek 
path. But not merely are the traces of the influence of neighbouring nations 
distinctly recognisable in the different countries ; the substratum of the indigenous 
population shows through, however much it may have been depressed, so that 
we cannot speak of a fusion of races in the strictest sense. Just as the Catholic 
Church received and Christianised the old heathen cults, so the deities of the 
older strata of the popidation were taken over by the Greeks together with 
the seats of their worship; for example, the earth-deities and nature-deities of 
the inhabitants of Asia Minor, the orgiastic cults of the Thracians, and, later,; 
Semitic and Egyptian deities. The service of the Ephesian goddess, with its 
exclusive priesthood and attendant eunuchs, strikes us as foreign and non-Greek, 
in the same way that the goddess Rhea in Crete belongs to the aborigines of Asia 
Minor. The gi'eat nature-goddess Ma, the mother of all life, at whose feet the 
beasts of the forest lie, while lions draw her chariot, is worshipped where the siui 
is nearest, on the lofty mountain tops which his fiery rays first kiss. 

When autumn with a master’s brinsh gave fresh beauty to the dying foliage 
on tree and .shrub, the Phrygians m^rned for their great divinity in bitter grief; 
but when in springtide nature, so long dead, was revived with mysterious growth 
and burgeoning, the youth of the nation sallied forth with danc©^ and barbaric 
•music to celebrate in the awakening of spring the resurrection of the god 
Sabazius. The Greeks adopted the analogous cult of the Thracian Dionysus 
von v-i 
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(cf. Vol. IV, p. 83). The music which is so closely associated with the ritual 
of these cults may possibly have found its way among the Greeka While Greek 
music was acquainted with a minor scale, which contained the same notes 
ascending and descending, and therefore was without a dominant note, the 
ian music, which now became prevalent, was a major mode, corre- 
Jhding roughly to the major keys of the Gaelic folk songs. The Phrygian 
lusician Olympus was regarded as a personification of this influence; and, 
speaking, the memoiy of the Greek debt to Asia Minor was preserved 
the nomenclature and the ideas of history, 
had become entirely Greek, rested in many points 
|an sun-god; Apollo, Artemis, and Leto were, even in 
of Lycia; the Lycian singers of Delos, such as 
he memory of the Greeks. The mysteries of the 
'in name and Asiatic in nature, had great attraction 
Astarte of Paphos in Cyprus was borrowed by 
hi Pfyx in Sicily ; and not infrequently we find 
u fjrpl f of week name but foreign origin, such as the 

armedV MitJ , ^jf Cythera and Sparta, and the Athena of Lindiis. 

So als(^s.^igep!U4M only the bull-god of the Semites (the bull of 

Phalaris), but also tnB'^Semitic custom of honouring the god with human sacri- 
fices.' And even where the old seat of worship did not lie within the new 
Greek territory, Greeks zealously fostered the ancient cults, as the Cyrenseans, 
for example, the cult of the ram-horned Ammon. By the substratum of foreign 
language and the facile absorption of foreign cults the barriers of Greek civiliza- 
i^tipn-Were wealfSned. Community of religion between two nations increases the 
influence which they exert one on the other. A civilization on a higher plane 
trtfillqpiits its forms to others ; thus from the archetype of Phoenician script, as 
invented in or Arabia, and preserved comparatively unaltered in the 

inscripfcpntAhe M^qabite king Mesa (Vol. Ill, p. 122), not merely the Sidonian- 
Phoenicm and oki Aramaic, but also the old Greek alphabets were derived. 


|fnd th^ Semitic forms of trade and commerce, as fixed by the Babylonians 
;|ibid. p.*0:O), the system of weights and measures and coinage (Vol. IV, p. 56), 
trai^mitted to the Greeks. The Egyptian art of casting in iron stimulated 
EnJ^s, ' ^vhose name is found in Naucratis, and subsequent Greek sculptors ; 
whl®^ colouring of the Greco-Cyprian artistic products was suggested by that 
of the A%syrian]|eliefs. The Assyrian metal-worker and the Lydian carpet-weaver 
gave hints to th%;/Jieek potter. The splendid system of mensuration which the 
Egyptian priests evolved for the benefit of the Egyptian agriculturists raised 
geometry to a level which oj)ened new paths to Thales and Pythagoras. 

In this way the original form of Greek civilization has received important 
admixtures of foreign culture. The blending was facilitated by political inclusion 
in Oriental empires, by close neighbourship, which ended now in wars, now in 
I)eaceful relations of trade and intercourse, and by long years of peaceful associ- 
ation in the same communities ; in short, by the fact that a large percentage of the 
Greeks lived under foreign rule, by the side of foreigners and with foreigners. 

The Greek towns of Cyprus obeyed an Assyrian lord; Greek princes appeared 
at the court of King Assarhaddon and Assurbanipal ; the towns of Asia Minor and 
Gyrene stood under Persian kings ; Greek towns in Sicily recognised Carthaginian 
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supremacy. Greek troops had measured swords with the tribes of Asia Minor; 

with Egyptians, Assyrians, Libyans, Carthaginians, Iberians, Celts, Ligurians, 

Etruscans, with Italian tribes and Illyrians, Thracians, Scythians, and Persians. 

Greek mercenaries served in the seventh and sixth centuries in Babylonia, as 

a poem of Alcaeus shows us, and on board the Euphrates nf 

and also in -Egypt, as the celebrated inscriptions written by 

Simbel show us. Greek States concluded treaties withjthe^- 

King Amasis of Egypt, with the Carthaginiai 

princes, and with Italian tribes. On the peac( 

of the Greeks extended to the northern coasi 

Gentral Asia. The Phoenician markets were 

slaves and mineral ores; the products o 

Etruria; Illyrian tribes, as far north as Is 

the town of Epidaranus had a special ( 

Illyrians. Greek art exercised "by reflex 
nician art, whose terra-cotta figures ii 
Ionian curls, the archaic smile, and ti 
the Silenus type were simply adopted by 

Croesus provided the pillars for the 
magnificent presents which the Lydian kings Alj 

temple of the Brauchidae at Didyma, such as tli uase of iron 

which the Ionian Glaucus made for Alyattes. The bowl of King Croesus, which 
held six hundred amphoric, can hardly be regarded as a present to Delphi from 
that ruler ; the probable history being that it was plundered from the temple of 
the Branchidie and deposited in Delphi. But Ionian artists resided at Sardis. 
Mixed marriages between Lydians and Greeks were the order of the day; King 
Alyattes took an Ionian woman to wife, and a daughter of Alyattes was given in 
marriage to Melas of Ephesus. The poet Aleman, who developed Lydian music, 
was a native of the Lydian capital. Such facts explain t^ immense influence of 
Lydia on the lonians. Xenophanes of Colophon blamW his countrymen for 
parading in Lydian luxury, with purple robes and gold ornaments in their care- 
fully dressed hair. Hence the Lydian name of the garment which fell to t^je , 
feet (/Saercrapa, signifying, perhaps, originally the second part of the ceremon al 
dress worn in honour of the god Bassareus — the fo±-skin) passed into the Greek 
language (just as the Lydian tevTraerm^:, perhaps also cothurnus). A Lydian 
historian wrote his work in Greek. : 

Etruscans, Latins, Umbrians, Oscans, and Sabellians must have resided at 
Cumae in Lower Italy, and they introduced the Greek alphabet into their native 
districts. The fame of the Cumaean Apollo as a god of healing induced Eome to 
receive the god on the occasion of a severe pestilence, and to give a lasting recog- 
nition to the Sibylline books. Owing to a disastrous failure of the crops the 
Greek deities Demeter, Dionysus and Core made their entry into Eome and were 
accorded a temple, which was embellished by the Greek artists Damophilus and 
Gorgasus. The priestesses for tjie secret festivals of Demeter came from Cam- 
pania ; the introduction of the god Hermes and the founding of his temple (which 
was connected with a corn exchange) were associated with the ini|port of corn from 
Lower Italy and Sicily; similarly the worship of Neptune, rulet of the sea, was 
due to the oversea trade with Greece. The philosophy of Pythagoras attracted 
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members of southern Italian tribes into its mystic circle. Greek legislature influ* 
enced the slow development of the Italian constitutions, but especially the crim- 
inal law of Home. The struggle for written law was transferred from Greece to 
Italy, and political catch-words probably followed the same road. Greek art influ- 
enced Italian tribes and towns ; Etruscan, like Lycian, artists must have studied 
in Greece, and Greek poems were translated into Etruscan. 

Persia and Greece began at an early period to exchange the products of their 
^^’“'ilizatibns. The palaces of the Persian kings were adorned not merely with the 
Mieir vic^ries over the Greeks, such as the brazen ram’s-homs found at 

901 r '"‘^Greeks cast from captured arms and had offered to 

statue of the god which Canachus of Sicyon had 
’Susa must have been built and decorated by Greek 
, these alone, Telephanes of Phocsea, who worked 
me down to us; but their traces are visible in 
itecture, in the harmonious agreement between 
thl jti great audience-chambers and halls of columns 

(apadt Jii and their bases. In sculpture and painting 

which, in spite of all similarity, is 
sharply oOfeut ^Tian style, the drawing of the eye, the repre- 

sentation 0^ the step, are i »roughly Greek. Together with Greek artists, who 
must } been nearly akin to those of JEgina, numerous Greek works of art 
(Hartnodius a^d Aristogeil;,^, Apollo) reached Persia, and in their turn served as 
inod^k 

Xhe lesser products of Persian art are equally Greek. The splendid amphora, 
of which two handles hate found a resting-place in the Louvre and the Berlin 
Antiquariuii. is, with its Ionic acanthus leaves and Persian winged ibexes, as 
completely Greek as the ^Iden bowl of Theodoros of Samos, as the golden 
vine with the emerald-green grapes which shaded the throne of the Achaemenidse, 
or the golden plane-tree, masterpieces which Aiitigonus Monophthalmos ordered 
to be melted ylown. Numerous gems were made by Greeks for Persians, in 
Oriental setting but with Greek designs. Thus on a cylinder of chalcedony, 
found at Kertch, Darius is represented chastising the rebel Gaiimata, the latter 
in Grecian garb. Another gem exhibits a scene of ritual, a Persian queen 
entering the presence of a deity; her cloak is drawn as a veil over the back 
of her head in the Greek fashion. Hunting scenes, with Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions, point to Greek \vorkmanship in the fidelity to nature with which 
the deer and trees are delineated. Indeed, the political disruption of the 
Greeks is strikingly expressed to us on one such Persian gem : a noble Persian 
holds two naked Greek prisoners fastened by a rope, and the guard of the 
prisoners appears as a Greek in full armour. 

In other spheres, also, Greek culture was employed by the Persians. The 
Greek physician Democedes of Croton practised at the court of Darius, the first of 
a series of physicians in ordinary at the Persian court, and was sent on a journey 
of exploration. A Carian explorer, Scylax of Caryanda, used the Greek language 
to describe his travels, undertaken by the order of Darius, which included the 
courses of the Cabul Eiver and the Indus down to the sea. Finally, this intimate 
intercourse increased the awe with which the Persian kings regained the Greek 
gods. A strong proof of this is afforded by the well-known decree of Darius to 
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the governor Gadatas, expressing his royal dissatisfaction that taxes had been 
imposed upon the oflScials of the shrine of the Branchidae. Three hundred talents 
of incense were offered to the Delian Apollo, and the most complete immunity 
was assured to all his subjects. Thus the every-day intercourse of Greece and 
Persia presents a quite different picture from that afforded by the wars 

of traditional history. 

Phrygian art also was stimulated by Greece. Fac^ades 
Greek temples took the place on the tombs of the nati* 
their Egyptian pylons and lions like those of 
Ayazinu show us the increasing effect of Gree^‘ 
on a tomb at Gherdek-Kaiasi bears all the char 

But the Greeks did not live merely amd 
the Greek community included members whc 
thus lived with foreigners on the closest ter: 

Scattered over the wide expanse of the 
fringes the highlands of Barca, on the fertile I 
Etna, in the hill country of Epirus, on the c 
valley of the Nile the strangest types of city 
selves to the country without faltering in theii 

Prehistoric strata were preserved on completely < 

Crete, down to the age of writing (witness the so-called Tyrrhene inscription from 
Lemnos and Eteocretan inscriptions from Praises). The language of every-day life 
at Ephesus was permeated with Lydian, while the verj acular of Tarentum showed 
•Italian elements ; the town of Perinthus had a Thracfen tribal division (Phyle) ; 
Bithynians of Thrace served the Byzantines as bondsmen, and Siculi were the serfs 
of Syracusan landholders. The petty townships of the peninsula of^^Athos were 
inhabited by a Thracian population, which was, how .wer, so far Greoi^ed that it 
employed Greek as the colloquial language; while in towns of what is now 
Southern France Iberian and Greek quarters existed, and from this region was dif- 
fused through the Greek world that influence of Northern, and especially Celtic, 
civilization which we are accustomed to term the La T^ne culture ( VoL I, p. 173). 
The language, writing, and products of Greece were disseminated through purely 
Celtic regions. To this intercourse are due those imitations of Greek gods and 
letters on Celtic coins, which were prevalent from the mouth of the Seine to 
Bohemia, and on the commercial highway as far as the Lower Rhine and Northern 
Italy. 

In Egypt the Greek enclaves, the Greek mercenaries of Daphne (Tell Defennet), 
and the Greek manufacturing and commercial town of Naucratis carried on a brisk 
trade with the Egyptians, in accordance with whose customs scarabsei were made 
and engraved, and with whose neighbourly assistance a whole cycle of Greco- 
Egyptian myths was formed. It was then that the pretty legend of the treasure- 
house of Ehampsinitus (VoL III, p. 674) originated, which throughout is not 
originally Egyptian, but an imitation of the legend of Trophonius and Agamedes, 
who built the treasury of King fAugeias of Elis. The priests then adopted the 
legend of Proteus and the Egyptian king, who tore Helena away from Paris in 
order to restore her to her husband. This arrest of Paris in ijj^pt looks much 
like a frivolous travesty of the Greek legend. The festival of Perseus was cele- 
brated at Chemmis with gymnastic contests in imitation of the Greek games; in 
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fact, the entire cycle of Delian myths is transplanted to Egypt, and a floating 
island was discovered there also. This mutual exchange of intellectual wealth' 
between Greeks and Egyptians may account for the introduction of the bands and 
the annulets of the Doric columns which encircle the floreated Egyptian capitals. 
Pharaoh Necho, after the victory over King Josiah of Judah at Megiddo, dedi- 
cated his coat of mail to Apollo of Branchidee, and the earliest dated Greek 
inscriptions of 690-589 (mentioned on page 2) "relate to an expedition of King 
Psammetichus II against Ethiopia, in which Greek mercenaries were engaged 
(cf. Vol. Ill, p. 684"^: they are engraved on the leg of a colossal Kamses in the 
spl^ '^d rod ‘ * u Simbel far up in Nubia. 

Sontributed to the rebuilding of the temple at Delphi, 
lindus a linen breastplate, in which every thread was 
nd sixty strands corresponding to the days of the 
sent presents to Sparta. In his reign the settle- 
\ " rred from the Pelusiac arm of the Nile to Mem- 

plfetsv ij^elta; subsequently Naucratis (Vol. Ill, pi. 686)' 

was aed to th . whi^BjkJbmpletely disconnected from the Egyptian State- 
and reiHii^d absot^ self-^HppInent. The Greeks, faithful to their language,. 
mannersHpIl customs, erecteothere a central shrine, the Hellenion, for all their 
Egyptian colonies, which thenceforward multiplied more rapidly and extended far- 
into the desert. The Samians had founded a factory in the great oasis of Uah 
el-Khargeh (seven days’ journey from Thebes). We hear of the brother of the 
poetess Sappho as a wine-merchant in Naucratis; Alcams, the poet, stayed in 
Egypt, while his brother distinguished himself in the service of Nebuchadnezzar.. 
The foremost men of Greece either actually visited Egypt, or, according to the 
legend, drew wisdom from these newly opened sources. Solon and Pythagoras 
undoubtedly stayed in Egypt. At this period the terms for coarse linen ((fxoaacou 
and '^/xLTo^tov) and fine linen (aivBcov), and linen tunics ornamented with fringes- 
(fcaXdaipi^), found their way from Egyptian into Greek 

There were three strata of population in Epirus, Acarnania, and JEtolia: a 
Greek (^olian or Thessalian), an Illyrian, and a Corinthian (or Northwest Greek) 
imposed one on the other, and these tribes were usually regarded by the Greeks 
as mixed nationalities. In fact, the strong Thraco-Illyrian strain among the 
Macedonians enabled the more exclusive spirits of old Greece to stigmatise the 
Macedonians as barbarians (Vol. IV, p. 297). 

The numerous Carian names among the families of Halicarnassus show how 
strongly the original population was reptesented, while the naming of Milesians 
after the goddess Hecate illustrates the power of the Carian cult. The intimate 
union of races is proved by the fact that the fathers of Thales (Hexamyes) and of 
Bias (Teutamos), the imcle of Herodotus (Panyassis) undoubtedly, and his father 
(Lyxas) probably, bear Carian names, such as occur also in Samos (Cheramnes) 
and in Cos. A similar mixture of blood occurs in Greco-Libyan and Greco- 
Thracian districts; Hegesypyle, wife of Miltiades, was a Thracian princess;: 
Thucydides was descended from her father Olorus, and the two Dions and the 
historian Arrian had Thracian blo^ in their veins. 

In the aristocratic and agricultural State of Lycia Greek settlers filled 
the rdle of a commercial and money-making middle class and disseminated a 
knowledge of tlie arts for which their native land was famous. Dynasts of Lycia 
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struck coins which represent them with the Persian tiara, but bear on the reverse 
the figure of the goddess Athena. Monuments were erected to the princes, which 
extol them in the Lycian and Greek languages, and an Attic epigram on the 
Colunma Xanthia praises the son of Harpagus, because with the help of Athena, 
the destroyer of towns, he laid low many citadels, and dedicated to Zeus more 
trophies than any mortal. Greeks and Dynasts together drew up in bilingual 
agreements the regulations for festivals, as is shown by the inscription of Isinda. 
The coins of the towns of Mallos, Issos, and other places on the Cilician coast 
bear Greek inscriptions by the side of those in Aramaic. 

The Greek towns of the kingdom of the Bosphorus, sugh as Pa; >icap3eum (near 
the modern Kertch), founded by the Milesians, which eP tHb hijls in terraces, 
not only accepted the Phrygian Mother, but, since Scytl?-; iis also lived in th^ I '^me 
political community, had in great measure adopted Soy< i^^ipgjs. T . iey 
covered their lower limbs with the trousers and high ba: )n. 

Masterpieces of Greek art, like the silver vase of ii . 3se 

towns; nevertheless an Oriental influence becam''"^^ ^^re and promi ^!t, in 
the huge sepulchral mounds which they raised,-^ ‘ii.' .ae decoration" ^ tlieir J:obes 
with gold leaf, in the use of the Persian mitre and tie golden diadem 
head-dress (cf. Vol. IV, p. 77 et seq). Olbia also enjoyed brisk commie iS |pnh~.-the 
Scythians, and was subject to Scythian influence (cf. Vol. IV, p. 273). A 
ishing inland trade was conducted along the Dniester, Bug, and Narew, and the 
connections of the traders extended to the mouths of the Vistula; on the caravan 
road to Central Asia, which even at the present day possesses importance, and sug- 
gests the line of the future trans-continental railroad (Vol. II, p. 224), there lay in 
the middle of forest-country a town built of wood and surrounded with palisades, 
in which Hellenic farmers and trappers settled. They borrowed largely from the 
language of the adjoining tribes, and, far from their homes in the northern forests, 
worshipped their own deities, especially Dionysus. A Greek cup found on the 
Obwa, representing the dispute between Ulysses and Ajax, and a statue of Hygeia 
found at Perm, show that Greek trade flourished even in those parts. 

The Greek people thus grew to maturity in constant intercourse with every 
nation of the civilized world. The ancient bonds of union, the national games, 
which united the Greeks of the most various regions, and the common religious 
centres soon made the whole nation share alike in the lessons which had been 
learned on the fringes of the Greek world. It was only when all intellectual im- 
portation had become unnecessary that exclusiveness became a feature of the city- 
state, and it was in the age of Pericles that Athens first regarded mixed marriages 
with non-Athenian women as invalid. ' 

The lands which formed the core of Greece became self-centred ; but on the 
outer verge of Greece the national tendency was to expand and proselytise. An 
immense influence was disseminated from the western Greek world, which under 
the rule of the two Dionysi embraced the Eastern Siculi ; the splendid coins of 
Euainetos of Syracuse were copied by the Semites in Segesta, Motye, and Panoiv 
mus, as well as by the satraps the Persian Empire, Phamabazus and Tarcamu^, 
while Greek gods and Greek art passed into the western Semitic world. Greeks 
helped subsequently to fight the war of liberation in Egypt, af d yet supplied thfe 
Persians on the other hand with mercenaries and generals. Crteeks served at thd 
Persian court as body-physicians and wrote Persian history, priding themselvesf. 
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with very dubious right, oh their knowledge of ofl&cial records. Greeks like Mem- 
non of Rhodes would have been the best supports of the Persian Empire, if the 
jealousy and distrust of the Persian nobles had not crippled them ; and Greek mer- 
ceiaries were the leading troops of the Persian Empire from the expedition of 
Cyrus down to the last desperate battle of Darius Codomannus. Thus the Greek 
nation, even in the decisive battle under Alexander, supplied the best warriors and 
the best brains on either side, and at the same time scattered with slavish hands 
the rich stores of Hellenic culture over all the inhabited world. 

(b) The World-wide Position of the Greek Nation under Alexander the Great, 
— The founding of Alexander’s empire (Vol. IV, p. 299) brought to the East an 
expansion of Greek culture ; it promoted an exchange of commodities between East 
and West, and a mixture of barbarian and Greek nationalities, such as the ancient 
world had ne^y^^seen before. Iberian tribes in Spain, Celtic clans in Southern 
Erapce, EtruscM towns, Italian arts and crafts, Eg 3 ^tian military systems and 
'Egyptian legends, Lycian seuulchral architecture and Carian monuments, the work 
of Scythian goldsmiths and Pereian palaces had already long been subject to Greek 
influence, so that the Greeks won their place in the history of the world far more 
as citi^ll of. the Mediterranean sphere than by their domestic struggles. But 
now the old colonising activity of the Greeks, which had been relaxed for two cen- 
turies, was renewed over the whole expanse of a broad empire whose political life 
was Greek, whose government was Persian, whose rulers and army were Greek. 
The founding of Alexandria and revival of Babylon had created great cities in the 
East, which, from the height of their intellectual and material civilization, were 
destined to become the centres of the new empire. The whole stream of their 
wealth flowed westward ; the long stored-up treasures of the Achsemenids once 
more circulated in the markets; the observations and calculations of Chaldtean 
astronomers, whicli went back thousands of years, became available to the Greeks. 
Pytheas, and after him Hipparchus, used Babylonian measures in calculating the 
distance of the stars. The political and religious traditions of Babylon, which had 
already brought the Assyrian monarchs under their spell and made a coronation in 
Babylon appear the necessary condition of a legitimate title, played a foremost part 
in the world-sovereignty of Alexander, and fitted in marvellously well with his 
schemes for investing his empire with a religious character. The building of the 
temple to Marduk Esaggil played in Alexander’s plan a part not less important 
than the construction of harbours and dockyards. 

Hellenism could now regard these conquered countries as a real intellectual 
possession. The reports of the general staff, which contained an exact survey of 
the conquered country, were deposited in the imperial archives at Babylon. Spe- 
cial officials (Bematists, or step-measurers) were responsible for the measurement of 
the distances. Trustworthy figures were forthcoming, instead of the estimates 
based on the caravan trade with eastern countries, against the inaccuracy of which 
Aristotle so vigorously protested. The course of the Indus and Ganges and the 
island of Taprobane (Ceylon) became known. The reports of Nearchus the Cretan 
effected a scientific conquest of thfi coast between the Indus and Euphrates. In 
December, 323, this explorer, the leading member of the scientific staff of Alex- 
ander, entered the Persian Gulf with a fleet for which the Himalayas had supplied 
the timber. To his pen is doubtless due that wonderful account of the tidal-plants 
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Xthe mangroves with their supporting roots which grow on the shore and spread 
iar out into the sea) which is extant in Theophrastus. Alexander had intrusted 
.to Heraclides the exploration of the Caspian Sea and its connection with the 
ocean, • — his death prevented the execution of the plan, — and three times organ- 
ised attempts to circumnavigate Arabia ; but Archias of Pella, Androsthenes of 
Thasos, and Hieron of Soloi were all equally unable to pass the surf-beaten Cape 
Musandam. To the second of these naval explorers we owe the masterly descrip- 
tion of the isle of Bahreiu, Tylos, with its flowering gardens and cool fountains, on 
which Androsthenes stayed from December, 324, to January, 323. Here the dis- 
covery was made that plants sleep, and we are given a beautiful description of the 
way in which the ficus-leaves of the Indian tamarind fold up for the night. The 
cotton plantations, which recalled so vividly tKe vines of Hellas, were carefully 
studied. Thus we possess in this account, extant in Theophrastus, a brilliant com- 
mentary on the difference of the methods by which this expedition of Alexander 
opened up the conquered territories from those, for instance, of the Arabian con- 
querors, who saw barely anything on this marvellous island. We do not know who 
of Alexander’s staff supplied the observations on the banyan which were made 
about 326, during the halt at the confluence of the Hydaspes and Acesines, nor 
who so accurately mapped out the species of the trees on the Northwestern Hima- 
layas, nor who discovered, from the case of the citron-tree, the existence of sexual 
differences in the vegetable kingdom. However easy it was to exaggerate in the 
description of the gigantic Indian fig-trees, where the Bematists fixed the circum- 
ference of the foliage at fourteen hundred and fifty yards (considerably less than 
that of the still existing giant trees of Nerbuda), and however difficult it was to 
explain the serial roots which spring from the older branches and become support- 
ing roots, we are everywhere astonished at the way in which these phenomena 
were surveyed with open eyes and intelligent appreciation. Nothing has been 
preserved for us of the reports of Gorgos, a mining expert, who explored, probably 
at Alexander’s command, the gold and silver mines as well as the salt-mines in 
the Indian kingdom of Sopeithes, and the treatise on harbours by Cleon of Syracuse 
is lost. But the comprehensiveness of the survey by which the new world was 
opened up is clearly shown us from such broken fragments of the keenest intellec- 
tual activity. 

The intellectual conquest of the East thus was achieved by the keen Western 
faculty for scientific observation. But the nuptials of the Orient and Occident 
which were celebrated at the wedding festival in Susa (VoL IV, p. 128) remained 
a slave-marriage, in which the East was the lord and master. The admission of 
the Persians and other races into the great frame of the Macedonian army signified, 
it is true, a further victory of Western organisation ; but the contemplated admission 
of Persian troops into the Macedonian phalanx would have broken it up. 

And yet Alexander thought that the political organisation of Hellenism, the 
world-empire, was only possible by a fusion of races. By the transplantation of 
nations from Asia to Europe, and from Europe to Asia, it was proposed to gain for 
the world-monarchy, with its half of religious sanctity, the support of those diKS- 
connected masses who were united with the ruling dynasty alone, but had no 
coherence among themselves. At a distance the Hellenic Poli^, the city-state, 
seeme(j^ the suitable representative of a new culture ; at home, however, the 
old constitutional life might become dangerous, so that all recollections of the 
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Corintliian League (VoL IV, p. 299) were suppressed, and decrees were publiBbed. 
by Alexander which counselled the return of the exiled, but prohibited the com- 
bined meetings of Achaean and Arcadian towns. Garrisons were placed in the 
towns, tyrants were favoured or condemned, so that Oriental despotism seemed 
have won the day over all Western developments. 

In the East the association of Alexander's sovereignty with the substrata 
underlying the Persian imperial organisation was unmistakable. We see how 
fully Alexander used the religious convictions of the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
and perhaps even the political traditions of the latter, for his own ends, and how 
he restored to the city of Sardis and the Lydians the old Lydian rightp. 

Court etiquette and official institutions were, on the other hand, laigely borrowed 
by Alexander from the Persian Empire. His father Philip had taken the first step- 
in this direction by imitating a Persian custom, the military education of noble 
youths at court. It was not tlie study of Herodotus' history and Xenophon's 
** Anabasis,” but the presence of Persian exiles at the Macedonian court, that led to 
these views. The custom at the Persian court of kissing the groimd ; the harem, 
the Persian state-robe, the Persian criminal code (as in the case of Bessus), were 
adopted ; and the eunuchs were taken over with the Persian court officials. The 
Vezir^ was called in Greek, since iEschylus' ‘^Persians,” Chiliarcli, a name which 
was now officially borne by Hepha^stion. Chares of Mytilene was nominated 
chief chamberlain (eiaayyeXKev^), and the head scribe took a prominent position.* 
The official protocols and royal diaries were kept up in the new Macedonian world- 
empire after the old Persian style. These royal diaries of Alexander form the core 
of the tradition on which our knowledge of the era of Alexander ought to rest, but 
owing to the later literature of romance they are not always recognisable beneath 
the mass of legends. A considerable fragment, which comprises the last days of 
Alexander, has been preserved for us in tolerable completeness. The Persian sys- 
tem of roads and the Persian imperial post were maintained ; and the basis of the 
imperial administration was the old division into satrapies. But the powers of 
the governors were and they were kept in close connection with the centre of the 
empire. The command of the army and the administration of the finance were 
detached from the office of satrap ; the rights of coining money and keeping mer- 
cenaries were altogether abolished. 

The last year of Alexander’s life was typical of the world-wide position of the 
Greco-Macedonian kingdom. Embassies from the sources of the Blue Nile and 
from the steppes of Southern Russia, from Ethiopia and the Scythian country,, 
from Iberians, Celts, Bruttians, Lucanians, and Etruscans, and above all from 
Rome and Carthage, came in that year to Alexander’s court. Arabia was to be 
circumnavigated, and a scheme initiated to regulate the irrigation of the Euphrates' 
region by lowering the weirs, repairing the canals, and building dykes. The coast 
and the islands of the Persian Gulf were to be colonised (cf. VoL IV, p. 129). It 
was intended also to rear temples on the most ancient holy sites of Greece (Delos, 
Dodona, Delphi), as well as at home at Dion, Amphipolis, and Cyrrhus. The old 
hereditary culture of the East and the energy of the West seemed to be welded 
together, and Greek had become the langu^e of the civilized provinces of Western 

1 In Ktesias in Hesychius dfa^ovarf is = the Armenian hazarapet, fi'om hazar, thousand,, 

as a commander of the one thousand pomegranate-bearing bodyguards ; cf. explanation to the picture in 
Vol. Ill, p. U7. 
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Asia, just as Babylonian had been a thousand years before. And this inheritance- 
of Alexander was not transitory. Even if on that summer’s evening of 323 b. c.. 
(June 13), when the news that he was dead, and that the world was without a- 
lord, burst on the passionately excited populace at Babylon, the plans for the 
future were dead, and the disintegration of the mighty empire was inevitable,, 
yet the creation of a new sphere of culture, which partially embraced the ancient 
East, is the work of Alexander. No Roman world-empire, no world-embracing 
Christianity, no Byzantine Empire, with Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt as provinces,, 
would have been possible without this monarchy of Alexander. 

At the time when geographical knowledge was immensely widened towards the 
East by Alexander’s victories, a bold mariner set* sail from Marseilles (Massilia),. 
the chief emporium of the products of the North, of amber and tin, and the centre 
from which Greek influence spread among Celts and Iberians ; this was Pytheas, 
one of the most successful explorers and also the first Greek to reach the Teutons. 
Alexander von Humboldt characterises the great and common impulse which 
mastered the spirits of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries with the 
words, The age of Columbus was also the age of Copernicus, Ariosto, Diirer, and 
Raphael.” We may point to the fact that the age of Pytheas was* also that of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Lysippus, of Philip and Alexander of Macedon. . 

Columbus started out in blind faith ; that is shown by his libro das profecias 
(cf. Vol. I, p. 348). But Pytheas not only stood at the head of the science of his 
day, but increased that science by new discoveries which held g(x>d for all time. 
He worked with comparatively small apparatus for observation, with the giiornoii 
(shadow-indicator), a rod, the length of whose shadow at noon during the equinox,, 
compared with the actual length of the rod, gave the geographical latitude of the 
place where the observation was taken. Yet in spite of this insufficient apparatus,, 
the latitude of Massilia, as determined by him, is correct within five minutes. The 
old idea that the pole star marked the celestial pole was definitely refuted by him. 
Scientific problems, such as the inquiry into the size of the globe and into the 
extent of the inhabited world, led him tax out into unexplored regions ; his inten- 
tion was to reach the polar circle. As soon as the limits of the Mediterranean 
were passed, a multiplicity of phenomena attracted the attention of the bold 
explorer ; the phenomenon of the tides, which was explained even by Plato as due 
to supernatural causes, was then for the first time assigned by Pytheas correctly to 
the action of the moon. At first driven by southwesterly winds, and then pressing 
forward more slowly without any assistance, he reached the northwest comer of 
Spain in thirteen days, and then steered out into the open sea with a northerly 
course for three days. The pole star showed the observer the direction of his 
course, and ultimately the geographical latitude was determined from the altitude 
of the pole. Westerly and southwesterly winds, as well as the Gulf Stream, drove 
Pytheas out of his course, and thus, under the belief that he had sailed continually 
northward, he reached the western point of Brittany and the island of Ushan& 
(Uxisame). He then circumnavigated England, since he first sailed thirteen days 
to the north, reached the most normerly cape of Great Britain, and, two days later, 
the Shetlaajd Islands, which he calls Aibudes. The longest day, of nineteen hours,, 
which he records, exactly tallies with this latitude. Accounts of ^ (Iceland) 
found their way to him. He brought with him mysterious tales qf a mixture of 
water, air, and earth, comparable rather to the gleaming of a medusa or jelly-fish,— 
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-a long misunderstood description, not merely of the^tliick, gray mist which makes 
earth, the water, and the air indistinguisMble, but of the northern lights. He 
then sailed to the mouths of the Ehine, penetrated to the Elbe, to the land of the 
Teutons, and to the islands which at low tide were dry land, to the island of 
Abalos (Heligoland ?), whither in spring the waves bring the amber ; finally, he 
reached the coast of Jutland. 

Pytheas, the discoverer of the Germans, undertook his bold voyage in the 
interests of science, and offered to science enormous tracts of new territory, which, 
from foolish but explicable doubts, it long wished to relegate to the domain of 
fable. Some practical extension of the sphere of Massilian commerce, in fact 
the founding of a settlement at the mouth of the Loire, may well have been con- 
nected with this important expedition. An excessive estimate of the distance 
over which he sailed, and the consequent assumption of the immense expanse of 
the coast of Britain, certainly caused errors in the chart of Pytheas ; but our age is 
competent fully to grasp the high importance of Pytheas as one of the earliest and 
most successful explorers oi all times. 

Greek daring and Greek intellect thus surveyed the then known world from 
tlie Shetland Islands to modern Turkestan, from the west coast of Libya to the 
Ganges. The survey of Britain and Persia, the aurora borealis, the tides in the 
Atlantic, no less than the growth of banyans and mangroves, amber on the shores 
of Germany, gold and silver mines in India, and scientific inquiry into the outer 
ocean and the limits of the land, were objects of Greek investigation as much as the 
laws of social development and the laws of thought itself. Thus the philosophy 
of Aristotle (384-322) seems to us like the paean of this world-embracing thought, 
teaching that thought itself is the immaterial divinity, the cause of all movement, 
the absolute self-consciousness. 

Insight into the laws of human thought is the most certain starting point of 
all knowledge. We follow in thought the universal cause into its particular effects, 
just as we see the white light break up in the prism into its bright component 
colours. That thing which, through every period of change, preserves its com- 
prehensible existence is the object of true knowledge. All development consists 
in the relation of potentiality to realisation, of matter to form. If the matter de- 
velops to the form which is latent in it by design, then, according to the laws of 
predisposition and necessity, it develops progressively, without beginning or end, 
in unceasing movement, from the formless, that is, the pure matter, through an 
immense series of gradations, upwards to the immaterial form, to the divinity. 
And in this scale of gradations, where even the changes of the inorganic imply a 
development of latent potentialities, the evolutionary process passes through the 
lower forms of life, possessing but a vegetative soul, to man, whose soul is reason. 
Happiness is the aim of human life, and to obtain it the ethical virtues, which are 
rooted in the will, come into play together with knowledge. But "man can never 
pursue his goal in solitude; he requires fellow-men and society; he is a ^i}ov 
TroXLTi/cov, a social being. One of the great intellectual discoveries of the age of 
Alexander shows itself in the doctrine that man cannot fully realise his latent 
potentialities except in the State; this doctrine supplies an irresistible protest 
against those cowardly and selfish anarchist delusions of the Cynics and Mega^ 
rians, who held that the only happiness possible to the individual by himself con- 
sisted in the reversion to impossible condi ions of barbarism and in the enjoyment 
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of the moment. All intelligent persons grasped clearly the importance of the fact 
now established that only a cohibined social edbrt and the strength of the com* 
munity had created for Hellenism that predominant place which it held in the 
world. 

Thus Aristotle, whose influence has been felt for two thousand years, is the best 
personification of that age which created a living and active philosophy from the 
results of its achievements, and no longer clung to political phrases, but from an 
investigation of the abundant historical material brought into clear relief the out* 
lines of the State and its primar}" object, the education of the citizens. 

(c) The Power and Position of Hellenism aftef Alexander the Great — The 
focus of political activity shifted towards the East*, and the direction of world 
commerce changed ; the centres of trade were now the new Greek cities, in com- 
parison with which the ancient capitals seemed insignificant settlements. Alexander 
valued the Semite as a necessary complement to the Persian ; he was also not 
without reverence for old traditions and for scientific eminence. He therefore 
promoted the prosperity of Babylon; but Seleucia on the Tigris, not Babylon, 
became the metropolis of the fertile plain of Mesopotamia. 

The combined commerce of India, Ethiopia, Arabia, and Egypt itself converged 
on Alexandria, that city of world trade and cosmopolitan civilization. It was there, 
close to that emblem of world trade, the marble lighthouse, the Pharos, which 
towered high above the palm-trees, and near the museum and the library, the 
homes of civilization, that the mortal remains of Alexander’s Aery spirit found 
their last resting-place. How small seemed the great ” cities of the mother coun- 
try compared with this city of Alexander, covering some twenty-two hundred acres 
(three and a half square miles) with its half million of inhabitants. Carpet fac- 
tories, glass-works, the production of papyrus and incense, gave the commercial 
city the stamp of a manufacturing town. Alexandria, as the centre of a new 
movement, became also the headquarter of the new industry of cameo-cutting. 
That marvellous Earnesettazza, which has rightly been termed the foremost product 
of Alexandrine art, came from its workshops. 

Alexandria then was the starting point of that policy, justly to be compared 
with the attitude of the English in India, which ruled the Nile country in civiliza- 
tion, politics, and nationality. It forced upon the native population the language 
of their rulers, burdened the natives alone with a poll-tax, but in compensation it 
allowed an infinity of religious ideas to ascend from the lower strata of society to 
the ruling class. Districts, towns, and villages were given new Greek names, and 
at the period when the Greek influence was at its height many of the old popula- 
tion Grecised their names or gave them a Greek look {efonch-er lives =’E 7 rct)i^i;;j^ 09 , 
and similarly Thaubastis = ^avfjLatTTrj ) ; and not only were the royal edicts pub-" 
lished in the Greek language (occasionally with an Egyptian translation), but also 
the private contracts of ordinary business (leases, labour contracts, conveyances) 
are in Greek, Ptolemy Philadelphus succeeded in assigning the proceeds of a 
very ancient tax (the a^omoira, or o^e-sixth of the produce of vineyards, orchards, 
and kitchen gardens) to the cult of his sister Arsinoe, that is, to the Ptolemaic 
government (264-263). The assignment of other imposts in compeipsation did not 
check a considerable shrinkage in the revenue of the native temples. The preva- 
lence of Greek notions in the worship of Serapis is incontestable (Vol. Ill, p. 692). 
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Counter influences, generated in the lower levels of society, offered a stout resist- 
ance to the potent ideas of the Hellene. The old native divinities brought not 
merely Alexander, but also the Ptolemies, so strongly under their spell that they 
built numerous temples in their honour. The old administrative divisions were left, 
with the natural exception that the Ptolemies, following Alexander’s uniform 
policy in Persia, placed military commanders by the side of the civil officials. 
The wonderfully close-meshed net of taxation, which the Pharaoh djmasty had 
drawn round its subjects, was preserved and developed as a welcome institution ; 
so also the system of monopolies, the exploitation of the royal demesnes, and the 
official hierarchy of the court. The old magic formulae, the influence of the Magi,^ 
the mythology, and the religious ideas of Egypt poured in mighty streams into 
the Hellenic world. And even if these latter suffered a transformation at the 
hands of the Stoics and other G-reek schools, yet their essential features persisted, 
and showed a marvellous power of revival. Even in art the old Egyptian style 
carried the day. We find a princess of the Ptolemaic house depicted on a cameo 
as an Egyptian ; and if artistic representations may be trusted, the princes them- 
selves adopted native dress. 

The ancient cities of Syria were so far Grecised that the new capital Antioch 
on the Orontes, with its suburb Daphne, henceforward the emporium for the 
Euphiates trade, was surrounded by a chain of Greek settlements. Military col- 
onies, inhabited by veterans who had earned their discharge, as well as by natives, 
were founded on the model of the city-state, both in the old country and in Asia 
Minor. City life, with a government by a mass assembly and an organisation of 
the citizens in tribes, flourished in these colonies. Supported by the national gov- 
ernment, occupying the position of the dominant class, the Greeks acquired enor- 
mous influence upon social life. How completely the Greek Polis had conquered 
the Semitic East is proved by the forms of worship and of law. Ascalon could 
produce a Zeus, Poseidon, and Apollo, in addition to Astarte and the fish-goddess 
(Atargatis-Derketo). The coins of Damascus show, it is true, a Dionysus, who 
exhibits some assimilation to the Arabian god, but they bear also the heads of 
Artemis, Athene, and Nike'. The so-called Syrian Code was compiled in these 
regions on the basis of Greek legal notions. Even in the era of the Maccabees a 
gymnasium in Jerusalem shocked the orthodox Jews ; and the Feast of Tabernacles 
was, by the introduction of thyrsus wands, made to resemble the Dionysia, which, 
however, a Seleucid could not introduce. 

Terms belonging to constitutional forms (self-government), to military matters 
{army, war, pay), and legislation (Sanhedrin, the titles of prosecutor, defendant, pre- 
siding judge) forced their way into Palestine. The phraseology of commerce showed 
Greek influence ; so did the Greek legend borne by Jewish coins after the time of 
the Hasmonseans. Hemp now was imported hither from Greece ; Greek household 
furniture, Greek clothing, and Greek family names preponderate. 

The Jews of the Dispersion were Hellenised in various ways. The translation 
of the Scriptures, the Septuagint version, was due to the necessity of keeping up 
the knowledge of the Bible among those who had gradually lost their acquaintance 
with the sacred language. Thus a new channel was opened for the diffusion of 
Greek influence ; although diffusion was accompanied by a process of corruption, 

^ So late as the Byzantine era we may point to the tomb of the Magian priestess Mithxltis, found in 
1902 by Alexander Gayet. 
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and the Greek language took a tinge of Hebraic idiom among the Jews of 
jilexandria. , 

Even the remote countries of the East now drew nearer to Hellenism. The 
Oreeks of Asia Minor had of course belonged to the same empire as a part of 
the Indian nation, so that commerce was early able to bring into the Punjab 
the products of Greek art ; and philosophical ideas, such as the Indian doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, found their way to Greek territory. It is certain 
that the Indians, at the time of the gmmmarian Panini (Vol. II, p. 415), had 
become familiar with the Greek alphabet, and had struck coins after the Athenian 
pattern. It was not until Alexander's expedition that the country was conquered 
by science (p. 8), and the Indian trade, which was now so important to Alex- 
andria, became a part of Greek commerce. The Indian custom of ornamenting 
.golden vessels with precious stones was adopted in the sphere of Greek culture ; 
thus Stratonice of Syria sent golden cups, inlaid with ivory, as an offering to 
Delos, and Indian jacinth became a favourite material with lapidaries. After the 
conquests of science the spirit of romance asserted its claim; the imaginative 
writers of Alexander's age busied themselves with India. At a much earlier 
date the Greeks had welcomed the fantasies of Indian folk-lore, such as the 
gold-mining ants as large as jackals and clad in skins, which some wish to 
explain as a Tibetan fur-clad tribe (cf. Yol. II, p. 146). Even if the myth of the 
Cyclops, who occur substantially in the Mahabharata as Lalataxa, arose independ- 
•ently among the Greeks and the Indians, those tribes which always carry their 
homes with them, since they only require to wrap themselves up in their enormous 
ears, are distinctly the creation of an Indian story-teller (cf. ibid. p. 147). They 
also appear in the Mah^bh^rata as Tscharnaprawarana. In the age subsequent to 
Alexander a flourishing commerce was maintained with India, and Megasthenes 
(ibid. p. 406) in astonishment tells of the marvellous country, its splendid moim- 
tain forests, its smiling well-watered plains, and the strong, proud race of men 
which breathes the pure air. What a fluttering, crawling, and leaping there is 
under the mighty trees, whose topmost foliage rustles in the wind I Tigers twice 
the size of lions, and coal-black tipes, whose faces are white and bearded, roam 
through the Indian forest in the daytime. Gigantic serpents with bat-like wings 
whiz through the air at night ; innumerable kinds of birds screech, and coo, and 
sing in a bewildering babel. 

Amongst the men, however, the most remarkable were the Philosophers, who 
meditated over the problems of the universe in solitude for thirty-seven years and 
then never discussed them with women. For, as Megasthenes naively thought, if 
women were unworthy of the high teaching, a grievcJus sin would have been com- 
mitted in wasting it on them; but if they were worthy of the teaching, they 
would certainly be diverted from their own duties, or, to express the idea in modem 
phraseology, they would be filled with ideas of emancipation. The philosophy 
itself was gladly recognised as akin to the wisdom of the Greeks. Megasthenes, 
perhaps, when he makes this statement, has in mind the doctrine of transmigration. 
So, too, the Greeks, when they saw the procession in honour of Siva (cf. Vol. II, 
p. 410) winding through the vine-clad valleys, with the clash of cymbals and 
kettledmms, may have thought themselves transported to their owS homes during 
the noisy passing of a Dionysiac rout. With the Indian precious stones came 
their names (opal, beryl, etc.) into the West. Indian fables influenced the Greek 
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travellers’ tales^ the true precursors of Defoe’s immortal work. Thus the romance 
of lamhulus shows an unmistakable likeness to the adventures of Sinbad, which 
are the products of Indian fancy, and were later incorporated by the Arabians in 
the collection of ‘‘The Arabian Nights.” 

But an influence spread also from the West to the East. A typical instance of 
this is shown by the fact that Indian expressions connected with warfare (crvpt.y^, 
a subterraneous passage = surunyS, and a horse-bit = khalina, can show a 

Greek origin ; and that peXav, ink == meM, and KoXapo^, pen = kalama) found their 
way into Sanscrit from the Greek. An echo of the great struggles between Greeks 
and Indians is heard even in tlie commentaries on the grammarian PSnini, and 
intellectual links of connection are forged in abundance. Alexander had brought 
the tragedies of Jilschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides to India with him, and his 
gigantic train included numerous actors. We must date back to that period the 
similarities which the MritshtshhakatikS, (Vol. II, p. 418) present to the Attic com- 
edy, the imitation of the Greek stage, which calls the cuitain in Indian yawanika, 
or “ the Greek,” the transference of Homeric legends into the Indian epics, the 
beast fables oh Indian soil, until later even the Greek romances of Achilles Tatius 
served to adorn the romance “ K^damhari ” of Bana (600-630 A. d.) and his sou. 
The plastic arts were enriched. Doric (Kashmir), Ionic (Taxila), and Corinthian 
pillars (Gandhdra) arose in that fairyland, which, under King Asoka (Vol. II, 
pp. 387, 394), after the Persian model, had passed from the stage of wooden 
buildings to stone buildings ; the symbol of the god of love, the dolphin, may 
have been transported from Greece to India by the sculptor’s art. Coins were 
struck on the Greek model. Finally, the Greek dialogue served as a frame- 
work for the discussions of Greeks and Indians on philosophic subjects; thus 
the Melinda = panha — of a somewhat later date — presents one such dialogue 
between King Menander^ and the Buddhist priest N^ya Sena. 

The relations of Asoka with the West in the field of religion and politics are 
somewhat audaciously stated in his thirteenth inscription, and the assertion that he^ 
the “ pious ” king, had succeeded in winning over even the Greek princes Amtiyoga 
(Antiochus), Tulumaya (Ptolemaus), Amtekina (Antigonus), Maka (Mayas), Alika- 
sadala (Alexander of Epirus) cannot be seriously entertained. The Indo-Bactrian 
empire and the petty kingdoms parcelled out of it were long a home of the Greek 
spirit. Great vitality must have been latent in these kingdoms of the Greek 
con quistad ores, since they did not shrink from the danger of mutual hostility. 
The struggle, which was canied on from these parts, seemed to the adjoining 
peoples more colossal than the conquests of Alexander the Great. Its importance 
for the establishment of relations between the Greek-speaking world, India and 
East Asia, has not yet been sufficiently appreciated. King Demetrius (180-165) 
and the town of Demetrias (D^ttamittiyaka-yonaka), which he built, appear in 
the stirring verses of the MahabliSrata, Tibetan hordes (cf. Vol. IV, p. 160) drove 
him out of Bactria and forced him completely into the Punjkb. The huge gold 
coins of his successor Eucratides, with the bust of the king and a horseman 
(Dioscuros), are described by Chinese records of the first century B. c. Indian cid- 
ture and philosophy must have gained a footing in this kingdom by degrees. King 
Menander (c. 125-95 b. c.) was already a Buddhist; but, even when fading away. 


^ Sanskrit, Milindra, P41i, Milinda ; cf. telow, and Vol. IV, p. 160. 
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this Greek civilijatioH had strength enough to influence the adjoining Indo-Scythian 
tenitory. The coins of this empire usually bear Indian and Greek inscriptions in 
Greek letters; then Indian in Greek letters; finally the native language, but still 
in Greek letters. The change in the older figures strikes us as strange : thus the 
Indian zebu, the Tibetan yak, or Greek divinities (Artemis-Selene, Demeter- 
Hermes). 

But the influence reached still further eastward. The Bactrian province of 
Ferghana (in Chinese, Ta yUan, probably from TovpLoiiav, as in Strabo) was occu- 
pied by the Chinese general Li Kuang li in 101 b.c. ; we find here the bridge 
connecting the Greek and Chinese civilizations, over which came the movement 
which revolutionised Chinese art under the emperor Wu Ti (140-87 B.c.). It had 
long been clear that the Chinese at this time and from this district imported the 
noble Turcoman blood-horses, lucern (in Chinesp muh, from fir)BL/crj), as excellent 
horse fodder, and the vine (in Chinese, p'u fau, from ^6rpv<;), After Chang kien 
the explorer (Vol. II, p. 79) had brought the vine from Ta yiian to China, the 
emperor Wu Ti had it planted in the palace gardens at Si ngan fu (Cha ngan). But 
now critics of Chinese art assign to this very period metal mirrors which show 
marvellous vine-leaf ornamentation, as well as the lion and the winged horse. It 
is more than mere conjecture that Chinese art, which had stood still since the 
second raillenniuin B. c., owed its sudden renascence to Greco-Bactrian influence 
and the naturalism of Greek art. 

The excavations of Aurel Stein, 1900-1901, in Chinese (East) Turkestan, in 
Khotan, have brought to light fresh evidence of the expansion of Greek culture, 
as well as a further station on the road by which the peoples of the West migrated 
towards Eastern Asia. A Pallas Athene, represented on a seal in archaic style, a 
seal with a sitting Greek figure, probably Eros, and, above all, a seal with a portrait 
head after a Western model, but with thoroughly Chinese features (an illustration 
of it is given in Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan,” London, 1903), show that 
here, half-way between West Iran and Pekin, Greek culture had established a firm 
footing. The types of the coins for Transoxania or Western Turkestan originated 
in the Greek centres of civilization in Bactria, so that the silver tetradrachms 
found in Samarkand and Tashkent must have been struck after the pattern of the 
coins of Heliocles and Euthydemus, and similarly the path of Greek influences 
must have led thence through Ferghana, past the Greek city of Alexandria Eschate 
and Kashgar and Yarkand, to Khotan. 

And while thus in the remotest east of the countries which were included in 
the habitable world, on the fringe of the East Asiatic world, the Greek spirit, 
wantonly prodigal of its forces, was tearing itself to pieces, and nevertheless was 
able to influence coinage, art, and flora, as far as India and East Asia ; while in 
the Nile valley and at Babylon native authors wrote in Greek, while Greeks had 
explored the Red Sea, the Nile, the Caspian, and Scythia, this same Hellenism had 
founded for itself in the West a province of Hellenic manners and customs, and 
had completely enslaved it. This was the Roman Empire, now coming to the fore, 
which, as it took its part in this international commerce, offered the Greek intel- 
lect a new home with new constitutional and legal principles. 

Roman historiography, philosophy, eloquence, mathematics, medicine, sculp- 
ture, and poetry, the games of Rome, the fauna and flora of Italy, the forms of 
daily life and the religions of Rpme, became Greek. A world#mpire could not 
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be won except in alliance with a cosmopolitan civilnsation — Eome herself was^ 
powerless to create both these at once. The Greeks had given the Italians thet 
fruit trees of the East (peach, almond, walnut, chestnut, plum)* In the midst of 
this enriched flora there now arose in Italy the Greek house, with its two divi- 
sions, ornamented with Greek marble, or the old Italian house transformed with 
the Greek ridged roof; its rooms, which bore Greek names, were divided by Greek 
tapestry curtains. In the dining-room (triclinium) the gaests reclined, wearing! 
long woollen tunics. The soft house-shoes, slippers, and sandals of the Greeks* 
were in use. The girls in the house wore the Greek skirt (cacomboma). On the^ 
high roads were seen the Macedonian kausia as head-wear, together with’ the? 
Greek (broader-brimmed) petasos; for cold weather the fur tippet (amact's) of 
Greek pattern had come into fashion. Whether we regard the higher employ- 
ments of life, education with its three grades and its three classes of Greek 
teachers,^ or the new professions which originated in the growing tendencies of 
taste (the breeding of poultry, game, or fish), everywhere Greek iutluence isi 
predominant. 

In ancient times a critical period (famine, pestilence) or a practical want may 
have called in individual divinities from the Greek religion (cf. p. 3), and these 
motives were indeed always important. On the occasion of a pestilence in 
293 B. C. the worship of iEsculapius was brought to Eome from Epirus, and 
attracted at the same time the Greek art of medicine. The war troubles of 249- 
effected the transference of the Greek ideas as to the lower world from Tarentum 
to the Ara Ditis (in the Tarentum’’ on the Campus Martius), so that hence- 
forward Pluto and Proserpine are worshipped as native divinities. Again, the 
defeat at Lake Trasimene (217 B. c.) aroused a desire to bring in new deities;. 
Venus of Mount Eryx and Mens {^ax^ypoavvy)) then came into the Italian 
capital. But now another point made itself felt. There was not only the wish 
to invoke the help of gods from the predominant religion, but a desire was felt 
for the noisy festivals of the Greeks ; thus in 238 B. c. the feast of a Greek 
goddess was introduced under the name of the Floralia. The ritual of the 
Greeks was so much more elaborate and artistic than that of Eome, that a 
religious revolution at once resulted. Thus both Italian and Capitoline divini- 
ties — for instance, Juno Sospita of Lanuvium, and Juno Eegina of the Aventine 
— were now honoured with Greek rites. To the latter a procession of virginis 
went in pilgrimage, chanting the refrain of the propitiatory hymn which L. 
Livius Andronicus, a Greek of Lower Italy (f 209 b. c.) had composed. The 
circle of the twelve gods was completed after the Greek model ; other assimila- 
tions were made, and Greek myths then completely concealed from view the old 
Italian divinities. But where, nevertheless, some clear ideas of their nature were 
preserved, there the plastic art of Greece, with its powerfully elaborated types 
of divinities, crushed the last remnants of native imagery. These dethroned 
deities seemed almost to exist on sufferance in order to fill up gaps in the 
chronology. What had become of the time when foreign deities might only be 
worshipped outside the boundaries of the city (the Pomerium)? 

With the Greek religion, Greek philosophy, Greek rationalisrd, and religious 
inquiry came into Italy, and although hindered in various ways,, for example, by 


Ludi magister or pmdagogm in the Louse ; rketoTm 
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tjie censorship the "Pythagorean’’ books) and the expulsion of 

individual teachers, in the dress of the Stoic school, attained to undis-* 

puted sovereignty. 

Thus the past history of Eome was remodelled and given a Greek colouring. 
The national fancy had already tried to illuminate the obscure beginnings of the 
city, borrowing many details from the legend of Cyrus in Herodotus. Greek ima-^ 
gination, which had once made Zopyrus, Periander, and Jason of Pherae living 
characters, now bestowed form and colour on the not less dark history of the 
kings of Eome. The siege of Veii was retold with incidents suggested by the 
Trojan war, and Homeric heroes lent then characteristics : Numa (Ulysses), 
Marcus Valerius (in the struggle with Tarquinius, a. second Menelaus against 
another Paris), Camillus (Achilles), Manlius Torquatus (Hector). Gods of the 
Greek type take part in the battles (thus the Pioscuri in the battle on the rivei^ 
Sagra in Bruttium and at Lake Eegillus); characters are created according to 
Greek models (Decemvirs as a parallel to the Thirty Tyrants, Scipio as a new 
Alcibiades, Fabius as a modernised version of Nicias) ; the horrors of the plagub 
are transferred from Athens to Sicily, and the hopes raised by the Sicilian 
expedition are attributed to the Eomans at the time of the African enterprise 
of Scipio. How excellently the occupation of Athens by the Persians supplies 
particulars for the Gallic conquest! How the accounts of Greek battles (the 
battle of Cunaxa is a prototype for Cirta) and stories of sieges (Halicarnassus — 
Saguntum) make up for the Koman deficiency in imaginative power ! To fill up 
tlie great void of the national past the Eoman historians, if so we may call 
them, boiTOwed from their Greek precursors the descriptions of diplomatic 
negotiations, satirical reflections suited to the surrounding tribes of Italy, and 
questions on the theory of history. It is little wonder that the Koman historians, 
down to M. Porcius Cato, wrote in Greek. 

The world has hardly ever seen such vast districts and nations so various thus 
steeped in a civilization — however much it may have been a " world-civilization ” 
— which still showed its national origin in the greater majority of its component 
parts. The larger area belonging to the Anglo-Saxon race of to-day is dominated 
by the English world-language ; but the civilization which goes with the language 
is not purely Anglo-Saxon, it bears only an Anglo-Saxon tinge. Those centuries 
preceding the Christian era saw the language of Athens become the Greek verr^ 
nacular, Kolvi], this in its turn become the language of the world ; and a large 
part of the known world became at the same time a sphere of Greek culture and 
intellect. 

B . Lesser Greece up to the Roman Conquest 

Alexander the Great had assumed the part of a champion of freedom in 
Hellas, since he put an end to the power of the tyrants and showed especial 
honour to Athens. But in so doing he kept in view his plans for creating a 
monarchy invested with religious attributes, and demanded the recognition of his 
divinity. While in the army of Alexander the Greek opposition made common 
cause with the discontented Macedonian nobility, the cities of Hellas were 
generally tranquil. ^ 

Athens, in whose case the war of desperation instigated by Demosthenes had 
already marked a departure from the prosperous policy of Eubulus, returned 
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after the battle of Chseronea to the paths of Eubulus, and flourished with fresh 
splendour under the guidance of Lycurgus (3 35^-326). In this era of peace the 
ministry of finance became the most important office in the State ; like the 
military offices, it required to be filled with experts (who, contrfitry to democratic 
.traditions, were elected and not chosen by lot), and to be secured from rapid 
changes by a four years’ tenure of office. Athens had found in Lycurgus one of 
. her greatest finance ministers. This man, who amid the growing luxuiy of his 
; natives city led a studiously simple life, understood not only how to raise the State 
revenue once more to twelve hundred talents, but also how to turn his personal 
nredit to the advantage of the State, since private individuals would only lend 
their money to it on the guarantee of Lycurgus. In order to increase the public 
interest in the figures of the revenue, the budget was publicly displayed on 
tablets. The immense naval arsenal at Piraeus was now constructed; accom- 
modation for the fleet was for the future provided by three hundred and seventy- 
seven boat-houses. A Panathenaic racecourse was built, the gymnasium in the 
Lyceum and the theatre of Dionysus were completed, and the fleet was put on 
a war footing. 

But after the downfall of Lycurgus Athens entangled herself in the (Lamian) 
war with Macedon (cf. Vol. IV, p. 131), and had to consent to a diminution of 
her political privileges and to the introduction of a Macedonian garrison. The 
attempt of Polyperchon to restore the old constitution on a democratic basis 
.failed completely (Vol. IV, p. 132). Demetrius of Phaleron, at once a statesman, 
philosopher, and orator, made Athens independent under a moderate oligarchy, 
even though the Macedonian garrison was left. Under his government (318-307) 
jiiot only did a sound financial policy prevail, so that the revenue rose again to 
the amount which had been realised under Lycurgus, and the burdensome 
requirements for the theatre (Choregia) could be paid out of the State coffers 
and splendid festivals held, but owing to Demetrius the researches of his master 
Theophrastus in the field of jurisprudence were revived and a reformation of the 
laws was carried out. 

But the luxury of the Tyrant,” and the way in which he allowed himself 
to be f^ted, made him hated ; Athens therefore greeted with effusion the man 
who liberated her from the Phalerian, Demetrius Poliorcetes, son of Ahtigonus 
.(Vol. IV, p. 134). All Central (Jreece and the Peloponnese, with the exception 
,Cif Messenia and Sparta, were freed from Macedonian and Egyptian garrisons; 
the old congress of Corinth (ibid. p. 299) was solemnly revived to maintain the 
national peace ; and Demetrius Poliorcetes, like Philip and Alexander, was 
nominated commander-in-chief of the league. The recall of Demetrius to Asia 
Minor by his father Antigonus (ibid. p. 132) did not directly destroy his power, 
but it gave opportunity for energetic opponents, such as Demochares, the nephew 
of Demosthenes, to come forward, and led to the revolt of Athens after the battle 
at Ipsus (301). Under the leadership of Lachares, Athens offered a desperate 
resistance, for which the temple treasures and the golden robe of Athene had to 
furnish means. However, in 294 Athens again fell to Demetrius, and henceforth 
^as garrisoned for many years by the Macedonians. Victory over the Spartans, 
whom he had attacked, did not now attract Demetrius so much as the crown of 
Siacedonia (cf. Vol. IV, p. 135); this he secured by the conquest of Boeotia, 
where the historian Hieronymus of Cardia was governor, but he only held, it for 
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a short tiinO. The son of Demetrius, the able Antigoims Gonatas, then ruleA 
Greece on the basis of a new treaty and by the help of partisans, who governed in' 
the various towns as tyrants. 

It was everywhere evident that a more effectual resistance to despotism could 
be offered by the new leagues than by the antique city-state. The individual 
Greek city-state was a shuttlecock in the hands of the waning kings of the* 
DiodochL What assistance could be given in the struggle by alliances of tlie 
old pattern ! To-day cemented, to-morrow disunited — there was no relying on 
them, and no strength in them. Finally, after centuries, the further step was sue-' 
cessfully taken, and the union of the country (cf. Yol. IV, p. 274) was achieved 
under a form which allowed to the individual city-state self-government, its own 
laws and ** the constitution of its fathers,’' but also rendered possible a combina- 
tion of all the States for foreign policy. The contest with the great powers was 
now put on another basis. The new form of union was the federation of which 
we have examples in the ^tolian and Achaean Leagues (c. 280). This marks 
the greatest advance of Greek development since the seventh century. In order 
not to leave the greater city-states at the mercy of a numerical majority of the 
smaller, votes were taken in the Achaean League by cities, each of wdiich had# 
more or less votes according to their population. The highest official of the- 
league (strategos) had to attend to current business ; he was assisted by a board 
of officials {Apocletai in the iEtolian League, Dammrgi in the Achrcan) who pre- 
sided in the congress of the league. Most of the States of Central Greece united 
in the ^Ftolian League, the communities of the Peloponnesus in the Achaean 
League (2,330 square miles), so that a rural population formed the core of the 
first, while the second was composed mainly of the inhabitants of small towns. 

These leagues were now the representatives of the political power of Greece. 
But they only found clever diplomatists, not great men, to lead them. Thus 
Aratus (Strategos of the Acha3an League after 251 and 245 ; cf. VoL IV, p. 140) 
obtained some increase of territory and temporary successes, but he was quite 
incompetent to lead the whole federation firmly towartls a great goal. Vacillation 
between a pro-Macedonian and an anti- Macedonian policy was an attitude most 
injurious to the Greek cause at those grave times. It was Sparta and her reform- 
ing monarchs that produced this wavering. The struggle between landowners and 
mortgagees under King Agis (242), the revolution in all conditions of tenure by 
the “Lycurgan” redivision of the soil under King Cleomeues (226), also the hege- 
mony which Sparta claimed and indeed already had assumed over the Achaians^ 
led to a great combination between Antigoims Doson of Macedonia, the Aclnean 
League, the Thessalians, Epirotes, Acarnanians, Boeotians, Phocians, Locrians, and 
the towns of Euboea (223). The battle of Sellasia (221) drove Cleomeues into pov- 
erty and exile at Alexandria. 

The peace congress of Kaupactus in 217 welded together all the States which 
we have enumerated with the ^tolian League, for common defence against tho 
West. No one more clearly indicated the dangers which threatened Greece than 
Agelaus of Naupactus: "If the clouds which are rising from the West settle over 
Greece, then the truces and the wars, the childish games, in short, which we now- 
play together, will be so entirely taken from us that we shall implore the godsAof 
their goodness to grant us the liberty to wage war and conclude peace, if we wish 
to be arbitrators of our own quarrels*” However the struggle dfetween Carthagii^ 
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And Kome might end, the conqueror was certain to become a menace to the 
Greeks. 

An effort was made to ascertain more clearly the inner sources of the strength 
of the Eoman Empire. We have a proof of this in a letter, which confuses fact 
and falsehood, sent by King Philip of Macedon to the inhabitants of the Thes- 
salian town Larissa; he refers to the systematical extension of privileges and to 
the planting of colonies in the Eoman Empire ■— certainly a noteworthy testimony 
to the acknowledged superiority of Eoman constitutional development. The treaty 
(the terms of which are still extant) between Philip of Macedon and Carthage, 
represented by Hannibal (Vol. IV, p. 363), shows the desire to resist the alarming 
growth of the power of Eome by an alliance with the Semite. But the foolish 
policy of Macedonia had made it impossible that the league of Naiipactus should 
lead to a combined movement of Macedonians, Greeks, and Semites. The iEtolian 
League, in combination with the new military monarchy of Sparta, the Messenians, 
Eleans, and Athenians, took the side of Eome in 210, but were soon compelled to 
conclude a peace with Philip (to which the Eoraans became a party in 208), since 
the Achiean League under Philopoemen and Philip himself achieved considerable 
successes. The combined attack of Syria and Macedonia upon the Asiatic posses- 
sions of Egypt (204-201 ; Vol. IV, p. 152) not merely broke up a federation of 
the States which, like Ehodes, desired to preserve the old balance of power in the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean, but compelled Eome also to interfere. The 
independence of all the Hellenes formerly dependent on Macedonia was solemnly 
proclaimed by T. Quinctius Flamininus at the Isthmian games of 196. 

The discontent in Greece increased, since neither had the ^Etolian League 
obtained the alliance of Thessaly nor the Achaean that of Sparta. In the latter 
State a communistic military monarchy asserted itself. The interference of Anti- 
ochus III, king of Syria (192), who was called in by the -^Etolians, was quickly 
averted by Koine (cf. Vol. IV, p. 153); the .^tolian League consequently sank 
into absolute insignificance. In the meantime the Achaean League had attained 
the zenith of its expansion. But it was apparent that the outward form of the 
federal State, the kolv6v, could not overcome the diversity of its component con- 
stitutions. Such confusion reigned in Sparta that order could not be restored 
either by the JEtolian League or by the arbitration of Kome. Habis, the military 
despot, had, since 206, exiled or executed all the wealthy, and divided their pos- 
sessions, wives, and children among emancipated slaves and hordes of mercenaries. 
But after the conquest of Sparta by Philopoemen (192 and 188) the position of 
affairs was not improved; even Charon confiscated property and distributed it as 
he liked. 

At other points of Greek territory national life was hurrying towards the 
precipice. In Boeotia only those were elected to office who could gratify the 
palate of the populace with something new, division of property, or an embargo 
on all criminal procedure. Trials lasted a lifetime, and a man who embarked 
on a lawsuit did not venture to show himself, if he wished to escape assassination. 
The rich man showed, more favour to the members of his dining club than to his 
relations or even to his children, who frequently received a smaller heritage than 
the boon companions for whose carousals the pionth had not days enough. A fic- 
titious brilliancy solaced the emptiness of an existence which was enlivened only 
.l>y civil feuds, wholesale executions, and exiles, rpbbery, and distribution of land. 
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A nation of lazzaroiii physically effete, self-indulgent, without loyalty or reli- 
•gion down to the very swineherds, having no confidence in themselves or hope 
for the future— such was the description which the Arcadian historian Polybius 
of Megalopolis sorrowfully gave of his countrymen of the second century b. c, 
‘Terrible wars of class against class are recorded in Arcadia and Messenia, -®tolia 
and Thessaly ; even the last hopeless struggle for independence was utilised for 
their own purposes by men (as, for example, Diaeus, the head of the league) who 
only wished to fish in troubled waters and to obliterate accusations against them- 
Tselves in the general confusion. There is a ring of mockery at this grave crisis in 
the speeches of the orators, who roused popular feeling first against Sparta and 
then against Rome, and wished to conciliate the masses by the repeal of the laws 
of debt and the enlistment of slaves in the army. (Greece, unable to defend her-* 
self, felt the Roman yoke to be in some sense a release. Polybius would never 
have been able to write his history had he not realised this when face to face with 
the intolerable conditions of his day ; it was not merely the friendly influence of 
the Scipios and their circle which taught him to value the firm fabric of the Roman 
Empire, but the contrast between that fabric and the crumbling Greek confeder- 
ations, which the Romans were now demolishing. Corinth a wilderness, all the 
leagues politically dissolved and tolerated only as the managers of festivals, the 
imposition of a tribute and the supervision by the governor of the city constitu- 
tions — such was the last stage in the political history of ancient Greece. 

C, The Progress in Culture during the Hellenistic Era 

The Attic dialect (cf. p. 19), slightly altered and somewhat pedantically 
enlarged by. use of prepositions to ensure the greatest accuracy, had conquered 
the Greek world, vanquished all dialects, even those in Laconia, Boeotia, Thessaly, 
and northwest Asia Minor, and finally, in spite of Theocritus, had conquered even 
the common Doric. Thus one common language (the KOLvq) spread over the wide 
Greek sphere. Within that sphere the new monarchies usurped the intellectual 
headship; Alexandria in particular drew upon Greece proper for a supply of 
scholarsj poets, and artists, and for this reason far outstripped the mother country 
in intellectual importance. The expansion of the sphere of Greek culture at that 
time (a process illustrated on pp. 15 et seq,) and the gloomy inner political history 
of Greece proper failed, however, to prevent additions being made to the heritage 
of Greek civilization. 

The natural sciences, such as geography and botany, were benefited by the 
■expansion of the Hellenic world. Eratosthenes of Gyrene especially was able to 
determine with tolerable accuracy the circumference of the earth, and to draw an 
excellent map of the world. The observations of Chaldaean astronomers may 
have contributed to shake the old theory that the earth was the centre of the uni- 
verse. Aristarchus of Samos already regarded the sun as so gigantic that he could 
not possibly uphold that error, but made the earth rotate on its axis and round 
the motionless sun. The scientific reports of Alexander’s expedition were edited 
in an exemplary fashion by Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle. Archimedes of 
Syracuse surpassed Euclid in geometrical and physical discoveries ; he defined 
with considerable accuracy the ratio of the diameter to the ciipumference of the 
45ircle, made studies of spiral lines and conic sections, and eiainined the ratio of 
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the weight of a body to the water displaced by it Strato of Lampsacus, in a sci- 
entific hydrography, explains the changes produced on the earth’s surface by water. 
Man himself was not neglected. Herophilus of Chalcedon discovered that the 
nerves start from the brain and spinal cord, and that there is a circulation of 
the blood. Erasistratus of Ceos carried out bold surgical operations. 

It is easy to understand why this stirring epoch produced numerous memoirs 
and reminiscences, but hardly any writer has succeeded in making a really artistic 
use of the ascertained results of science. The excellent military account of Alex- 
ander’s campaigns by the subsequent king Ptolemy, the strictly truthful account 
of the post-Alexandrine age by Hieronymus of Cardia (cf, p. 20), the vivid history 
of the tyrant Duris of Samos, which, perhaps, sacrifices truth to vividness, as well 
as that of Phylarchus of Naucratis, and lastly the history of the' Greek West by 
Timaeus of Tauromenium, which, though steeped in superstition, is based on 
inscriptions and local investigations, cannot bridge the gulf between matter and 
form, nor master entirely the difficulty of historical criticism. The works of 
Polybius, which relate to the expansion of the power of Koine (264-146, from the 
first Punic war to the destruction of Carthage), cannot be termed artistic. But 
they show the developed critical faculty of a man who in his own person typified 
the growing Hellenism of the Roman world. Living in the midst of affairs, with 
the best information at his disposal, and keenly conscious of the reasons which 
accounted for the fall of Hellas and the rise of the Romah republic, he may in 
his own line be ranked with Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

The individualistic tendencies of philosophy reflect the age. Like Nietzsche’s 
philosophy of the ‘‘ Uebermensch,” the Stoa — in some respects non-Greek, owing 
to the strong Semitic strain in its founders — could offer consolation only to the 
wise man who can attain the highest goals of humanity by living out his own 
life in accordance with nature. State and nation fall into the background; at 
most the Stoic tries to win influence over the leading personalities, the kings. 
Cosmopolitanism contents the men who, on account of mankind, for which they 
can do nothing, are allowed to ignore their brethren, for whom they chose to do 
nothing. The Epicurean philosophy may possibly have shown less pride of intel- 
lect, but even this subordinates the State to the interests of the individual. Harm- 
less enjoyment is the last word of the Epicurean school. 

The era of the Greek republics created an art which drew inspiration from the 
depths of religion, and took for subject-matter the highest developments of which 
humanity is capable. The age of the Hellenistic kingdoms democratised art ; the 
army, which wished to keep in touch with the Greek mother country, and the 
colonists, who had given up their old homes, could only appreciate the new com- 
edy, the mirror of ordinary life. Still narrower were the attractions of the mme, 
and of the fashionable erotic poetry. The masses took pleasure in this coarseness 
and in the faithful reproduction of every-day events. The upper classes wished at 
least for a return to nature, as later at the time when Watteau painted shepherds, 
they recognised themselves in the sentimental goat-herds of Theocritus. Insigr 
nificant people are commemorated in the epitaphs of Leonidas of Tarentum; 
Music, which, according to Aristoxenus, had sunk into ‘‘ the slough of vulgarity,” 
could not produce any works which were more than rechauffSs of old composi- 
tions, except in the sphere of the musical comedy; and here were to be found a 
realism and a coarseness which even the mime could not surpass. , 



EXPLANATION OF THE COLOUKEl) PLATE, "THE ALEXANDEK 

SAliCOPHAGUS" 


The “Alexander Sarcophagus ’’ in the Museinn at Constantinople may he ascribed to the end 
of the fourth century B. O., and is probably the work of an Athenian artist. It is the largest of the 
Greek Sarcophagi found at Sidon in 1887 by Hamdy Bey, the meritorious Director-General of the 
Imperial Turkish Museum. The view that it is the actual coftin of Alexander is exploded ; but 
there is still a difierence of opinion whether we are to consider the Sarcophagus as a monument to 
a Macedonian noble of Alexander's suite, or as commemorating one of the Oriental potentates who 
nourished under the Macedonian supremacy. However that may be, the hunting and battle scenes, 
which adorn the two long sides and short sides of the chest as well as each of the gables of the lid, 
are historical pictures in the irillest sense of the word and miister[)ieceB of Greek sculpture. A 
cavalry battle, in which King Alexander himseli‘, on the extreme lel't, is charging forward to decide 
the day (the battle of Issus, we may suppose), is depicted on the one long side ; a lion hunt, 
which will recall the joint work of Lysipj)us and Leochares, intended for Delphi, on the otlier. 
The effect of the plastic work, which is executed with great vividness and with an almost exag- 
gerated delicacy, is enhanced by colouring in virtually perfect preservation. The bare parts, as 
well as the background of tlie relief, glitter in the original warm whiteness of the Pentelic marble. 
The other parts are brilliant with rich hues of yellow, violet, purple, red, and Idue. The frie/e 
on the lid shows yellow vine tendrils on a violet ground. Here, too, we have an additional proof 
that forms borrowed essentially from nature, such as leaves, tendrils, or branches, are the novelty 
which the later Greek art of ornamentation discovered. 


(Chiefly from Karl Woerinami, “Gcschichte der Kunst aller Zeiteii und Volker,” Vol. I. 
Lei}).sic and Vienna, IHOO.) 
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A political lomanoe, which, about 300 b. c., under the cloak of an amusing 
traveller’s tale, proposed to solve the most burning social questions, was conspicu- 
ously appropriate to this popular crisis. It was the sacred chronicle of Euhemerus, 
who, from his explanation that the gods represented distinguished men who for- 
merly lived on earth, has given his name (Euhemerism) to the rationalistic method 
of interpreting mythology. Priests, artists, and craftsmen composed the first class 
of this well-organised State, which lay in the southern ocean near the coast of India. 
In it there was no individual property beyond house and garden. All produce 
belonged to the State ; and the priests, acting as stewards, divided the common 
store on a definite scheme, which did not, however, insist on absolute equality. The 
State thus appeared as an economic institution, presiding over the production and 
distribution of wealth. 

Finally, the plastic arts had approached every-day life, and had been led towards 
realism. Lysistratus (brother of Lysippus) executed portraits from plaster masks. 
The prose of contemporary society forced its way into sculpture in the form of beg-* 
gars and old crones, and great creations were brought nearer to the comprehension 
of the multitude, travestied in terra-cotta. The youth painfully extracting a thorn 
becomes a street urchin blowing on his foot with chubby cheeks (Priene). The 
nickname *^Dirt Painter” was given to PausiavS, who painted the interiors of 
kitchens and barbers’ shops; and mosaic pavements were executed representing 
such themes as an untidy room, strewn with the refuse of the banquet. Hellen- 
istic art was not invariably enlisted in the service of the masses and popularised ; 
it worked occasionally for the kings. The Nik4 of Samothrace, with its marvellous 
floating robe, glorified the naval victory of Demetrius Poliorcetes ; the dying 
gladiator (on the capitol), and the Gaul who has killed his wife and is now fall- 
ing by his own hand, were carved for the victories of King Attains of Pergamum. 
A large number of historical pictures were produced ; we only know the copy of 
the battle of Alexander in mosaic (see the plate in VoL IV, p. 116). The inti- 
mate connection between sculpture and painting, so noticeable in Lysippus and 
Apelles, when used to emphasise the general effect as opposed to the details, and 
to represent the ideal not the actual, is distinctly visible in the so-called sar- 
cophagi of Alexander;^ painting certainly asserts itself there. Peligious art 
continued to produce noble works in Athens, as, for instance, the Hera of the 
Ludovisi and the Venus of Milo (in the Louvre), which belong to tlie Attic school. 
The increase in the number of monuments and tJie custom of wearing the portrait 
of the sovereign on a ring promoted the art of portraiture. 

Lastly, the influence of the East on Hellenistic art must not be neglected. On 
this subject we possess at present only scanty information ; in the case of the capi- 
tals of the East we know that they were laid out symmetrically according to the 
principles of Hippodaraus the Milesian (cf. Vol. IV, p. 287), but nothing about the 
application of the accepted Eastern types, which, so far as we know, make their 
first appearance quite suddenly in the Byzantine age, although they must have been 
preserved all along. We may, perhap.s, observe such effects on plastic art in the 
widespread realism of the Ehodian school, with its Laocohn group, and in the 
Berapeion at Alexandria, where the^Egyptian arrangement of courtyard and pylons 
was employed. Oriental customs and vices, beliefs and superstitions, slowly fil- 

^ See the accompanying illnstratioo, **The Sarcophagus of Alexander in the Museiuh It Constantinople.” 
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tered into G^reek life. Its centre of gravity lay in tbe Greco-Oriental capitals of 
the East. Greece proper took no large share in the production of great men ; and 
‘Centres of intellectual activity arose in the East, or far westward in Sicily and 
Italy, 

D . The Eoman Eule (146 b. C.-395 A. n.) 

The Eoman rule appeared a guarantee of peace and order to its subjects. The 
Eomans could not suppress all political life, since the municipal administration of 
ithe city-state stEl involved many questions of a political character, and the Greeks 
fancied that they still kept political freedom existent. Hellas did not drink deeply 
of the cup of misery until Sulla (Vol. IV, p. 376) destroyed the prestige of Athens, 
.and the shores and shrines of Greece became the hunting-grounds of Cilician 
pirates. It is true that Acrocorinth was raised by Caesar from its ruins, and 
•Corinth itself became a prosperous trading town, but only as a Eoman colony, 
in which the Latin language, Eoman life, and a Eoman constitution prevailed. 
The last vestiges of independence, the prosperity which, under old forms of govern- 
ment, had accrued to the new and motley population of Athens after Sulla’s con- 
quest, wei’e wholly destroyed by Augustus. He emancipated Eretria and vEgjna 
from their dependence on Athens; similarly Sparta endured the mortification of 
seeing a “ free Laconia ” (consisting of twenty-four former Perioecic towns) founded 
near her. A new Eoman colony arose in Patras, with ruinous effects on the pros- 
perity of the ./Etolian country population which was forced to settle there, and a 
Greek colony was established in Nicopolis. The emperor Tiberius, who laid down 
the principle that the provincials might be shorn, not flayed, gave Greece a 
short respite from the caprice of the senatorial governors by uniting Macedonia 
and Achaia with the imperial province of Mmsia. 

Nero’s grant of freedom (Vol. IV, p. 426), which has recently been authenti- 
cated by inscriptions, and was only a measure of financial relief, meant that Greece 
should be exempt from taxes; this did not prevent Nero, after the burning of 
Eome, from systematically plundering Greece of her artistic treasures. This 
immunity from taxation was revoked by Vespasian. 

The renaissance of the second century roused a widespread enthusiasm for the 
old culture of Greece. The imperial throne of Eome was occupied by no more 
.splendid representative of this movement than Hadrian (Vol. IV, p. 441). Not 
merely did he show his love and reverence for Hellas by completing ancient edifices, 
such as the temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens, and by erecting new temples, but 
he attended to the practical needs of the Greeks by constmcting aqueducts and 
high-roads. He also promoted legal uniformity by codifying local customary rights. 
Tib. Claudius Atticus Herodes (101-1 77) rivalled the example of the emperor by 
rebuilding the Odeion. The university of Athens flourished, and the election of the 
professors excited no less interest than that of the city magistrates in former days. 
It might almost be concluded from the influx of spectators at the Pythian, Isthmian, 
.and Olympian games that ancient Hellas was still flourishing as before ; and the 
vitality of the old dialects gave to this view of the case a certain plausibility. But 
the enormous indebtedness of the landed proprietors and of the entire nation dis- 
«closes the social misery of Greece. The country was living on its capital, paying 
for imports by the exportation of its gold and silver ; the value of the precious 
metals increased immensely. 
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After Caracalla had conferred the citizenship upon every subject of the Eoman 
Empire (VoL IV, p. 448), Hellenism became supreme in the East. But the heart of 
“Oreece gained nothing thereby. There had been a heavy withdrawal of men into 
the countries of the East, the new world, and Greece became more and more 
depopulated. The invasion of the Goths and Herulians in 267 affected Athens 
(whose warriors distinguished themselves under the historian Herennius Dexippus) 
less than Argos and Corinth; yet Corinth reappears in 275 as one of the most 
important towns of Greece. But in the field of intellectual culture Athens with 
her splendid university still stood in the forefront, although many of her art treas- 
ures, like those of otW towns, were fated to be carried away to Constantinople. 

' Her magnificent statues and her ancient fame softened the heart of the Gothic 
king Alaric, so that he granted the city favourable terms. On the other hand, 
'Corinth, Nemea, Argos, and Sparta fell victims to the devastations of the Goths, 


2. BYZANTIUM 

A. The Founding of the Byzantine Empire 

An Italian bureaucracy had hardly grown up out of the Eoman aristocracy 
when it fell into the power of the military despotism. Augustus indeed had 
•established the military monarchy, victorious after seventy years of war, under 
such moderate forms that, although legally based on military and civil force, it 
seemed to be rather a civil magistracy, dividing sovereignty with the Senate. But 
even in the first century the pnetorian guards — that portion of the army which 
stood nearest to the source of power — came prominently forward in deposing and 
enthroning the emperors. Then, in the words of Tacitus, the secret how emperors 
were proclaimed was revealed to all the world, and the provincial armies refused 
to be left in the background. Adoption, the selection of the most capable, then 
for a comparatively long period secured to the empire internal peace and strength ; 
but the old causes of instability were at once revived when, in the person of Corn- 
modus, an emperor for the first time succeeded to his power by hereditaiy light. 
Some fifty rulers “ reigned ninety years until Diocletian : two submitted to for- 
eign foes, one abdicated, and one ended his days ]>eacefally ; all the others died a 
violent death. All the bonds of order were loosened ; agriculture and stock-breed- 
ing, industries and commerce, died out ; the empire was one vast desert, Italy 
slowly became the prey of malaria, and the towns mere memories of more pros- 
perous times. 

Then the Illyrian Diocletian ^ once more welded the empire together, but at 
the same time divided it into four parts. He transformed the imperial office into 
an Oriental despotism, shifted the centre of gravity to the East, and created from 
germs which had long existed in the State a social organisation which made the 
Eoman Empire a caste State. 

(a) The West outstripped hj the East. — At the court of Diocletian, in Nico- 
media, CJonstantine had become acqilainted with the expansion of the East. To 
one who reviewed the situation from that point of outlook Hellenism and Chris- 


^ Possibly of Albanian stock (cf. Vol. IV, p. 456). 
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tianity necessarily appeared to be the powers with \^hi®h imperialisin was compelled 
to make not only terms of peace but an alliance of the closest kind. Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt seemed to be the principal countries which these powers had 
appropriated as their sphere. The gloom of senile inaction may have fallen on 
the primitive culture of Syria and Egypt as on the west of the empire, but the 
Thracian nationalities of Asia Minor — some steeped in Greek civilisation, some 
almost untouched by it, and completely free from any trace of Eoman influence — 
gave the impression of vigorous life and aroused the hope of a brilliant future. 
In Asia Minor the half-Oriental half-Hellenic civilizations of the East had been 
tried and found wanting. The reaction against them led to a pious worship of 
imperialism. There then the new doctrine of Christianity, unhindered by old 
forms of ritual and by obsolete fanaticism, spread over the country like flames 
over a wide prairie, so that Asia Minor became the first Christian country. The 
word of redemption, first uttered in the towns, reached the outlying villages and 
hamlets, so that the temples stood deserted, the ancient sacred festivals were no 
longer celebrated, and the sacrificial victims found no purchasers.^ As early as the 
time of the emperor Marcus Aurelius the conviction had spread througli the 
educated upper classes that the Roman world-monarchy and the Christian world- 
religion were born at the same time, and signified blessing and prosperity one for 
the other. This view was expressed by Bishop Melito of Sardis. ‘‘ This philosophy, 
of ours first budded among a strange people. But when, under the sovereignty of 
thy predecessor Augustus, it began to blossom in the provinces it brought in a 
special degree rich blessings to thy realm. For from that day forward the Roman 
Empire has increased continuously in extent and magnificence ; and of this empire 
thou art the beloved ruler, and wilt continue to be so, with thy son, so far as thou 
art willing to protect this idiilosophy, which, beginning under Augustus and grow- 
ing up with the empire, thy forefathers honoured equally with other religions.’' 
Marcus Aurelius was unfitted both by his temperament and by his position to fulfil 
this wish ; that was left for Constantine. Christianity spread deep down into the 
lowest strata of the people, whom Hellenism had never touched, who still pre- 
served the capacity for enthusiasm and the delight in festivals which were peculiar 
to Thrace and Asia Minor. The Christian Church transformed the old feast-days ; 
the new festivals of the martyrs were celebrated, like the old festivals in honour 
of Gybele, with tumultuous magnificence, and in another sect — that of the Mes- 
salians — the wild fanaticism of the old popular cults burst forth. A former priest 
of Cybele (Montanus) was the founder of a Christian sect; women played as 
prophetesses a great part in the new religion, and shepherds suffered martyrdom 
for the new doctrine. The activity of the Christian communities in Asia Minor 
called forth recognition even from the scoffing Lucian. Gothic Christianity sprang 
from the cliurch in Cappadocia, and the foundation was there laid for that event 
which afforded an example and a model to Constantine. Armenia became the first 
Christian State (cf. below, p. 58). 

How dull and pitiable seemed Western life by contrast ! As the Western 
world grew old its learning sank into insignificance, its plastic art degenerated 
into rough mechanic work, and its poetry flickered out in foolish farce. In relief 

^ Cf. the accounts given by the younger Pliny to the emperor Trjyan on the condition of Bithynia^ 
111-113. 
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fjarving the artist obtains his effects of light and shade by deeply undercutting the 
figures in relief ; his groups have a stiff and geometrical unity ; he shows no love 
for the infinite detail and variety of nature; all power of artistic representation 
disappears in favour of mechanical suggestion, such as we can observe in the ver- 
tical panels of the arch of Constantine under the beautiful reliefs filched from the 
work of a more artistic age. Gems present the same features. In the cameo of 
agate-onyx, which represents the triumphal entry of Constantine II into Eome, 
four deformed figures stand for the Eoman people ; the sardonyx, celebrating the 
triumph of Licinius over Maximin, is no less clumsy. In the medals of the period 
we find, as formerly in the Peloponnesian school of Polycletus, an utter absence 
of exju’ession; but the pupils of Polycletus had the art of expressing physical 
charm, and this is wanting in the work of the new school. It is not so much any 
suppression of fine modelling as a mechanical deficiency of eye that is expressed 
in these heads of the age of Constantine. 

In literature also the symptoms of senility are obvious at Eome. Even the 
Gallic schools of rhetoric surpassed in importance the instruction given in the 
capital. The emperor Constantine had certainly an opportunity, when he visited 
Gaul in 311, of becoming acquainted with this elegant language. The grossest 
flatteries were lavished on himself and other emperors by Eumenius, a Gallic school 
manager, and a Greek by descent. Constantine could easily convince himself 
that intellects were at a still lower ebb in Gaul than in the capital, and that there 
also no germs of a renaissance were discernible. Poetry had not risen superior to 
those ridiculous feats of versification which could be read backwards or forwards, or 
where the beginning of one veme recurred at the end of the next verse. The sub- 
jects were in no wise superior to the form ; poets wrote manuals of hygiene, pro- 
sody, and hunting, or celebrated the rivalry of cooks and bakers. Even the gods 
were handled in the vein of stupid and vulgar indecency, which was the surest 
passport to popularity. More ambitious intellects could amuse themselves with 
capping verse, with a cento which was composed only out of passages from ancient 
poets and grew into a regular tragedy (the Medea in the Codex Salmasianus), 
with the “ geometrical ” poetry, which could be read diagonally, or contained acros- 
tics on the name of Christ. Sad to relate, these ingenious feats pleased even the 
emperor. 

It was different in the East, where hidden springs came to the surface, where 
an afterglow of Oriental culture and of the Hellenistic renaissance was still dis- 
cernible. Poetry indeed, even in the East, could not emancipate itself from the 
intellectual weariness and decrepitude of the age ; mathematical exercises in epi- 
grammatic form show the degradation of the creative impulse. But the delicate 
rococo poetry of Alexandria still showed vitality; the poets from Asia Minor 
and Syria, who at a later date devoted themselves to the production of epics and 
romances, were transmitters of Hellenistic poetry (Quintus of Smyrna, Noimus) or 
utilised Hellenistic versions of (Oriental novels (the Syrian Semite Heliodorus), 

The plastic arts, as studied in the East, were far more valuable for a revival of 
the old greatness and the creation of a new Greco-Christian culture. Events were 
quite early commemorated on the tombs of the martyrs in the most Christian 
eoiintry (Asia Minor), which brought to the heroes of the faith fame and the 
reverence of their countrymen. " The artist executed in bright cojours the best 
products of his art; he represented with his bmsh the heroic deeds of the martyr, 
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his firmness, his agonies, the savage figures of tha tjrants, and their scorn • • 
finally, the image of the human form of Christ, who imposed this conflict out 
him.” This is the description that Gregory of Nyssa gives (379-394) of the typi-: 
cal pictures of martyrs. His account is confirmed by extant examples, such aa 
those which the chapel of Theodorus Tyron, in Eukaita, exhibits. The chapel of 
Euphemia, the patron saint of Chalcedon, shows a whole series of them, which 
Bishop Asterius of Amaseia extolled to the skies on account of the spiritual 
expression of the heroine. 

The wealth of architectural creations which was to be found in the Hellenistic 
cities presented admirable models for an emperor who was a great patron of builds 
ing, and anxious to effect the fusion of Christianity with Hellenism. The Church 
of the Apostles in Constantinople, the great church in Antioch, and the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem have certainly proved models of ecclesiastical 
architecture for succeeding ages, and are the starting points of a new style. But 
they are also the last triumphs of a long-established Greco-Oriental school ; they" 
illustrate methods of architectural ornamentation which date from the remote past. 
The vast basilica with its tower-like flanking buildings, and the cruciform domed 
church with its primitive form of a square with rounded ends, can both be traced 
back to Eastern patterns; the former to the Hittite Ilani (cf. VoL III, p. 124), 
the latter to the rock-tombs of Sidon, the catacombs of Alexandria and Palmyra ; 
afterwards imitated in buildings above ground (Praetorium of Musmije) and actu- 
ally furnished with a dome (Djerash and Kufr in Nueiyis). The decoration of 
tlie Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem shows the influence of the Syro- 
Hellenistic volute and deeply incised foliage (as at Baalbec and Spalato). 

Constantine is designated by a later historian as an innovator and a subverter 
of ancient laws. We can as a matter of fact demonstrate that particular principles 
from the Greek legal sphere passed into the code of Constantine ; for example, the 
property of the mother descended to the children, and the father only enjoyed the. 
usufruct, as the law of Goilyn shows. Thus the repression of what was Roman 
and the preference for what was Hellenistic even in the field of legal principles,, 
the shifting of the centre of the empire to the East, and the admission of Chris^ 
tianity to a i)lace among the legally recognised religions, form a chain with closely 
fitting links, the starting point of which is the conviction that Asia Minor and the^ 
East are the countries of the futm-e, while the West has played out its part, now 
six hundred years old. 

(h') The Promotion of Byzantium to he the Capital of the World, Comtanti* 
nopleJ' — If Constantine was to choose a place on the confines of Asia and Europe 
which held a convenient position on the sea and possessed all the essential qualifi- 
cations for the new capital of the world, only the northwestern corner of Asia 
Minor and the part of Europe lying opposite came into consideration. Connected 
directly with Asia Minor, now a country of first importance, and the East, in the 
vicinity of the marvellous stone quarries of Proconnesus, and in easy communica- 
tion with the line of the Danube and the Illyrian group of countries, Byzantium,, 
the old Greek city (already recognised by the Delphic oracle in respect of its- 
excellent military and commercM position), was far better adapted than the* 
region of Ilium and Alexandria Troas to meet all the wishes of Constantine. He 
had proved in the war with Licinius that the master of the opening of the Bos^^ 
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phoruSiinto the Propontis, that is to say, of Byzantium, might prove a thorn in the- 
side of his antagonist Licinius while in possession of this town had barred the 
passage into Asia, but as soon as he evacuated it he was unable to offer anjr 
successful resistance (VoL IV, p. 461 et seq,). 

In July and August, 325, this new Borne was adorned with numerous edifices^ 
On November 26, 328, the foundation-stone was laid for the enlargement of the 
town walls (fourteen miles in length), on the day when* the sun enters the sign of 
Sagittarius. On May 11, 330, was celebrated! the* consecration of the new city,, 
which wound so picturesquely between the* sea and the bay indenting the coast 
to the west. The new capital was now pushed on with an unparalleled and well- 
directed energy. ‘One of the two consuls was selected for Constantinople. Sen- 
ators were introduced from Eome, and received houses and estates on the Asiatic 
or European side of the Bosphorus. Landowners in' the sun’ounding “ dioceses 
might not make testamentary dispositions unless they already possessed a house in 
Constantinople, The multitude was to be allured there by gifts of corn and dis- 
tribution of wine and oil. 

Constantine erected for the followers of the new religion his Climch of the 
Apostles, which was also to be his mausoleum ; the Asiatic open square, employed 
for sepulchral buildings, thus became a model for the cruciform domed church for 
the Christian world. The old cults were only partially retained ; Pallas Poliuchus 
(the Panagia Poliuchus) liad to give way, like Diana Hecate and Venus. Simple 
transformations (such as that of the goddess Cybele into the goddess of prayer) 
occurred frequently ; the names of the days became saints (St. Sabbas). But the 
old Tyche and the Dioscuri received new temples in the young Christian city. 
The Christian faith had not yet created any high' standard of religious ait (VoL IV, 
p, 202) ; it was only wrestling with the representation of primitive forms. The 
old paganism had therefore to lend its art to adorn the new capital. The length 
and breadth of the Greco-Komau world was laid under contribution ; statues in 
large numbers were brought to the “flourishing” city. The Pallas of Lindus 
and the Zeus of Dodona were now raised in front of the doors of the Senate 
house; the famous snake-column fe-om Delphi (VoL IV, p. 282) was erected in 
the hippodrome. If Eome boasted her imperial forums, the city of Constantine 
took no less pride in its forum of’ Constantine, a broad oval place, surromided by 
colonnades, which displayed in its centre a lofty porphyry column (now the burnt 
column Djemberli Tash) with the statue of the emperor as Apollo-Helios. 

(c) The Beginnings of Byzantine History . — Byzantium was founded — and 
now Byzantine history begins. Purists reject the name Byzantine, preferring the 
name East Eoraan or Eomaic, since the Byzantines called themselves by this 
Grecised form of the Latin Eoraani {Vwybalot). 

The character of this East Eoman Empire, which is given by the component 
elements of Hellenism, Orientalism, and Christianity, is at first profoundly affected 
by the caste-system of Diocletian and Constantine. The whole empire was an 
artificial fabric, with hereditary professions iin every sphere, hereditary farmers 
and district counsellors,, guilds and aflby, — a network of compulsory groups and 
classes into which even criminals are thrust.. All sections of society were sep- 
arated by hatred, struggling to be freed one irom the other. A gEfat gulf was 
fixed between the hig&er and lower classes ; the* hatter were not able th accuse the 
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former in court. The decline of trade, the insecciri^^ of all conditions of life, and 
the debasement of the coinage had led to a shrinkage of commerce and to a 
strange revival of the regime of barter. It was in the midst of these symptoms of 
disease that the union of the new elements was to exercise a salutary influence,, 
and a fresh current to flow through this old society. 

Julian the Apostate (361-363) tried once more to thwart the plans of Constan- 
tine. Paganism seemed to him capable^ of a second renascence. The mysteries of 
Mithras, the Sun-God, to whom he devoted an almost fanatical study, had attracted 
him with an irresistible power since his introduction by the philosopher Maximus 
of Ephesus into a conventicle of Mithras worshippers. This Oriental sun-cult had 
spread extraordinarily over the West; but Julian failed to see that it was entirely 
foreign to the Greek-speaking sphere, and had never established a firm hold there. 
Since the religious influences of the East had so little footing in Greece, it was a 
sad error to believe that a soldier's religion could be filled with Platonic ideas. 
This attempt to unite Hellenism and Orientalism was destined to fail as much 
as the attempt to exclude Christianity, whose followers seemed to Julian to be 
destitute of ethical training (cf. Vol. IV, p. 203), and the attempt to combine 
neo-Platonic notions with a superstitious popular religion. 

Eor the new "Byzantine” empire Christianity seemed a most essential ele- 
ment. To control it seemed to be the right of the sovereign; for this reason 
Constantine himself presided at the Council of ISTicma (ibid. p. 196). The most 
striking features of the new development were the interest of the sovereign in theo- 
logical disputes and the right which he claimed to decide them (Ciesaro-papism). 

(d) The Invasion of the IIu7is ; the Partition of the Boman Empire. — Mean- 
while the fabric of the empire was tottering beneath tlie attack of barbarian races. 
A nation of horsemen in the north of China, which was certainly of Turkish (not 
Lesgivsh) stock, the nation of the Hiimg nu, split up about 50 B. c. into two sections ; 
a southern section, which submitted to the Chinese (Vol. II, p. 139), and an army 
bent on conquest wliicli set out to conquer under Chichi (ibid. p. 154), took pos- 
session of the kingdom of the Wu Sun (IJsun) at the foot of the Tien shan, and 
planted itself in the territory of the Kirgis tribes. We can follow from Chinese 
sources the further migration into the region between Lake Baikal and the Sea of 
Aral as well as the connection with the Hiung nu of the Chinese mother country 
(of Ku tsaiig). The weaklings remained behind, and thus a selection was made 
of the fittest men, who, though few in numbers, subjugated powerful neighbouring 
peoples and verified the saying of Chichi : " With our mounted warriors we form 
a nation whose name fills all barbarians with dismay . . . and even if we die, the 
fame of our valour will last, and our children and children's children will be 
leaders of other nations.” 

The Alani on the Volga were subdued. The shock of thei relentless race then 
struck the West Goths, who asked and obtained admission into the Eoman 
Empire. But the incapacity and treachery of the Koman officials led to war 
(Vol. I V, p. 466). Fritigern the leader was joined from all sides by farmers, slaves, 
miners, and debtors. Life in all the Germanic districts as far as Alsace, into 
which the Alemanni made a premature incursion, now became insecure. Fritigern 
once more demanded Thrace. The refusal of the emperor Valens resulted in the 
sanguinary battle of Adrianople (August 9, 378), and Valens felt Owing to this 
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the Germanic danger assumed enormous proportions. If the Arian Goths had 
conquered, the counter-stream of Orthodoxy would have necessarily swollen all 
the more. The peace concluded by the Spaniard Theodosius (emperor, 379-395) 
admitted the Goths into Moesia as allies (fcederati)\ in other respects also the 
army and government were thrown open to Germanic influences. The Frank 
Eichomer (Eicimer) appears as commander-in-chief and consul; the Vandal 
Stilicho was commander-in-chief and husband of Serena, a niece and adopted 
daughter of the emperor. 

The partition of the empire by Theodosius into a western and an eastern sec- 
tion was definitely concluded. The divisk a (.‘f the imperial chancery into a Greek 
and a Eoman department was a step towards drawing the logical conclusion from 
the distinction between the Latin and Greek halves of the empire. This measure 
had been advocated by Diocletian and Constantine, 'and was now definitely taken; 
not because Arcadius and Honorius had been made emperors of West and East 
(Theodosius had hardly contemplated the definite separation, since he appointed 
Stilicho imperial regent for both), but at the time when Theodosius II or his 
sister Pulcheria recognised Valentiniaii III as emperor of the West (425). The 
legislative separation was not proclaimed before 438 ; and a law applying to West 
and East dates as late as the year 468. The recognition of Constantinople seems 
to have still been necessary to validate an imperial election for the West; in 472 
Julius Nepos (Vol. IV, p. 472) was recognised as emperor of the West by Leo I 
the Thracian. 

But the empire of the “ Eomaioi ” was now given up to that peculiar develop- 
ment which we term Byzantine or East Roman. The Church of New Rome was 
subject to the emperor, who in 381, at the Council of Constantinople (Vol. IV, 
p. 206), tore up documents of which he disapproved. It was only natural that the 
bishop was then given precedence immediately after the Roman bishop, — here 
again a dualism pregnant with significance. On the other hand, the emperor 
bowed to the counsels of the Church. Theodosius was compelled to do public 
penance for the massacre in the circus at Thessalonica (390) ; Ambrosius, who 
forced him to it, eulogised the act of penance in his funeral oration over Theo- 
dosius. The influence of Oriental art soon became visible in the East; the golden 
gates of Theodosius the Great (constructed between 388 and 391) display in their 
architrave Egyptian and Syrian elements (chamfers : high cushion-like supports — 
tori). Thus at the threshold of Byzantine life stand Hellenism, Christianity, and 
Eastern civilization. 


B. The Old Byzantine Empike down to Justinian 

The political and ecclesiastical union of the eastern provinces of the old 
Eoman Empire was due to the bonds of Greek culture and Christianity and the 
preponderance of Oriental elements in the population ; it was not realised without 
struggles within and without. This realisation continued for almost six centuries 
to hover before the eyes of the Byzantines as a supreme ideal, from the time when 
all Eastern believers were united by the comprehensive confession of faith (Heno- 
tikon) of the patriarch Acacius, which the emperor Zeno promulgated (482), to 
the destruction of the secular Eastern power by the battle of Mantzlkert (Malaz- 

VOL. V -3 
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kerd, Melasgerd, 1071), when Cappadocia, Armenia, ^^and Eastem Asia Minor were 
finally lost. 

Foreign nationalities, Germanic tribes and Hnns, had impeded the work of 
consolidation in the old Byzantine period, so, in the new age, did Persians, 
Arabians, and Turks; but Byzantium proved herself in these wars to be the 
bulwark of culture. And in internal affairs, from the day when the emperor 
Constantine — a true precursor of Justinian in his Ceesaro-papism ” — claimed 
for himself the right to settle the conditions of entrance into the Church and to 
depose any refractory bishops, down to the publication of a uniform confession of 
faith for the whole East, a steady progress in ecclesiastical unity had been main- 
tained. The unqualified submission of Asia Minor to the ecclesiastical sovereignty 
of Constantinople, enforced by John Chrysostom ; the abandonment of Nestorius 
under the pressure of the populace of the capital (Vol. IV, p. 207) because, 
conformably with his native school of Syrian theology, he had protested against 
the undue importance of Mariolatry; finally, the dispute with the Egyptian 
separatists, — such are the most important stages on this road. On this latter 
point the first measures taken by the emperor overshot the mark. The fear of 
the patriarch of Alexandria, who had been proclaimed oecumenical archbishop at 
the Council of Ephesus (449), and had more weight in secular affairs than the 
imperial governor, led, at the Council of Chalcedon, which met under the presi- 
dency of imperial commissaries, to the deposition of the ruling patriarch, Dioscorus 
(ibid. p. 208). This rejection of the claims of the Alexandrine patriarchate was 
followed by an immediate accession of privileges to the patriarch of Byzantium, 
who was, however, only a tool in the hands of the emperor. The final result 
was a loosening of the tight bands of centralisation and the concession of means 
by which Syrians and Alexandrians might work side by side in the same ecclesi- 
astical society. How could they be permanently dispensed with in a sphere of 
civilization which followed the guidance of the East in the creation of dogmas, in 
the plastic arts, mosaics, and miniature-painting ; in a sphere of civilization which, 
as regarded architecture (ecclesiastical buildings, pylons, columned cisterns), owed 
everything of value to the stimulus of the East? Nevertheless, the Persian 
Church seceded to Nestorianism (Vol. IV, p. 211). 

The valour of the army did not prevent the Huns from spreading over the 
Danubian countries. An empire arose which, extraordinarily loosely framed, 
stretched from Denmark over portions of Germany, Kussia, and Hungary, as far as 
modern Siberia. Huns had been received into the West and East Eoraan armies; 
Greeks and Komans lived among the Hunnish people, happy to have escaped the 
intolerable conditions of the Eoman Empire. The Greek, whom Prisons, the sec- 
retary to the Byzantine embassy, met among the Huns in 448, expressed his 
opinion to the effect that he felt more at ease in his new home ; the law only 
touched tile poor in the Eoman Empire, while the rich man escaped with impunity. 
The priest Salvianus of Massilia gave a similar opinion in the West; "Our 
countrymen, even those of noble birth, go over to the enemy, looking for Eoman 
humanity among the barbarians, since they can no longer endure the barbarian 
inhumanity of the Eomans.” Attila, the king of the Huns, who had adopted the 
luxury of civilized countries in his wood-built palace between the Danube and the 
Theiss, but with conscious pride in the primitive simplicity of his nation of horse- 
men, refused all personal display, might have become dangerous to East Eome. 
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In 447 he was at the gates of Constantinople, and the withdrawal of the Huns 
was dearly bought by a peace which Theodosius II concluded.^ Attila’s goal 
lay, however, in the West ; this was wrested from him on the Mauriazensian plain 
(between M4ry on the Seine and Troyes), and thus East Eonie was finally saved 
(ct VoL IV, p. 470). 

The Germanic races played a prominent part at this time both in new Eome 
and old Eome. Theodosius, after the defeat of Arbogast the Frank, who had raised 
Eugenius to the imperial throne in 392 (see Vol. IV, p. 467), had vested the 
supreme management of the united empire in the hands of the Vandal Stilicho. 
But, in view of the mutual mistrust of the two empires, this appointment only 
signified a pious wish which could no longer be fulfilled. The Vandal, neverthe- 
less, checked the Greek expedition of Alaric the West Goth (whom Arian monks 
employed to eradicate paganism, and through whom the splendid temple of Eleusis 
was laid in ruins), and brought it to a peaceful termination. Gainas the Goth, 
aided by Stilicho’s troops, had come to Constantinople, suppressed the terrible 
magisier offidorum Eufinus, made common cause with the insurgent Count Tribi- 
gild in Phrygia, and entered Constantinople with the victorious army of Goths. 
It was the orthodox population of the capital which then drove out the Arian 
Goths. The Goth Fravitta effected the final annihilation of the army of the 
Goths. 

Pulcheria, the wise guardian and sister of Theodosius II, who had followed 
Anthemius in the guardianship, took numerous Germans into her service. The 
difficult task of escorting Placidia, the aunt of the emperor, with her son Valen- 
tinian III to the West was undertaken by the Goth Ardaburius; and the same 
man actually deposed the rival emperor John. Aspar, the son of Ardaburius, 
became in 434 consul, subsequently magister militum, and a patrician. Pulcheria, 
after the death of Theodosius II, gave her hand to a worthy senator, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of Aspar, Marcianus of Thrace (450 A. n. ; cf. 
Vol. IV, p. 471). The latter ruled in the interests of the Goths; he had the 
courage to refuse tribute to the Huns, but looked calmly on the advance of the 
Vandals, who then occupied Mauretania. It is a significant fact about this predis- 
position towards Goths and Vandals, that even before this a nephew of Aspar had 
offered to aid the emperor Theodosius against any enemy except the Vandals. 

Aspar, on the death of Marcianus, had declined the Byzantine crown on account 
of his Arian sympathies; but still, like Eicimer in the West, who raised Majori- 
anus and Severus successively to the throne (cf. Vol. IV, p. 472), he nominated 
to the purple a military tribune, who seemed to him to be quite harmless from 
his want of culture, Leo the Thracian, or, as the Byzantines called him, Macellus 
(the butcher). Leo felt that his duty to the crown should outweigh his gratitude 
to the kingmaker Aspar, and therefore refused to " submit his own judgment and 
the public interests to the will of a subject,” as we are told by Georgios Cedrenos, 
a somewhat uncritical writer, though here he certainly depends on the Isaurian 
Candidas, an excellently informed contemporary historian of the reigns of Leo and 
Zeno. The policy of Leo, freed frona Gothic influence, was first directed towards 
a war on the Vandals. But the campaign of 468 ended in humiliation, and it 

1 Six thousand pounds of gold were paid down, in addition to a yearly tribute ahd the loss of the 
southern Danubian countries. 
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seemed as if everything would miscarry without Gothic assistance. Leo was 
therefore forced to nominate the son of Aspar as co-^mperor. But in 471 Leo 
got rid of Aspar and one of his sons by assassination, while the new emperor and 
a third son escaped. 

Oriental influence already began to take the place of Germanic predominanca 
Leo was protected by an Isaurian bodyguard, and Trascallisseus, the Isaurian, 
who, under the name of Zeno, became emperor of Byzantium in November, 474, 
received the hand of the daughter of the emperor. With the appearance on the 
scene of Aspar’s nephew, the East Goth Theodoric Strabus (son of Triarius, and of 
the Amalian Theodoric, son of the East Gothic prince Theodemir), the destinies of 
Byzantium began once more to be dependent on the Teuton. The years 478-481 
witnessed a desperate struggle, since at one time the emperor employed the Ama- 
lian against Theodoric Strabus, at another the two Theodorics confronted the 
emperor, while once more the emperor appeared allied with Strabus. At this 
opportunity the Bulgarians appeared for the first time (482) in league with Zeno 
against the Amalian ; their name is derived from the Volga, on which the Bulga- 
rians were long settled. After the death of Theodoric, the son of Triarius, Theo- 
doric the Amalian, received grants of land, the consulship and patriciate, and 
lastly the “ commission ** to conquer Italy. The East Koman Empire finally shook 
off Germanic influence in the year 488, when Theodoric marched out to create for 
himself a new empire on Italian soil. 

The empress-widow Ariadne, with the view of strengthening her cause by the 
forces of the Greek Balkan peninsula, gave her hand to the celebrated Anastasius I, 
"Dichorus’* of Epidamnus (491-518). The destruction of the Isaurian military 
despotism was successfully accomplished. Notwithstanding the importance and 
value of the European territories, it proved impossible to keep back the invading 
Slavs, to conquer the Bulgarians, against whom a wall, running from Selym- 
bria on the Propontis to Derkon on the Black Sea, was intended to act as a bul- 
wark, or to avert a war with Persia mainly caused by intervention on behalf of 
the Persian Armenians. The diplomatic treatment of the Germanic princes pro- 
duced the result that Theodoric — as if he were a Roman official — stamped his 
gold coins alone with the head of the emperor Anastasius. His silver coins show 
the name of Theodoric. An inscription from the time of the emperor Justin, 
which refers to the draining of the Pomptine marshes, first gives Theodoric the 
imperial title d[ominus] . . , semper Aug[ustus]. Clovis further assumed the 
consular badges, and possibly the patrician title, as did the Burgundian king 
Gundobat, and the king of the West Goths, Alaric II. The old empire, one and 
indivisible, seemed still to exist in face of the Germanic kings. Nevertheless the 
imperial ascendancy could not be maintained in the West, since it was necessary 
to wage a frontier war with Theodoric, and three formidable wars with Vitalian 
(probably a descendant of Aspar), who became peculiarly dangerous as the ally of 
the orthodox population of the capital The emperor had leanings towards mono- 
physitism. The alliance with Thrasamund, the anti-Catholic king of the Vandals, 
laid him open to the suspicion of being an Arian ; in fact he was accused of being 
tainted with the Manichsean heresy. Before Vitalian’s rising an orthodox rival 
emperor had been temporarily brought into the field. After the defeats of Vitalian 
the monks of Palestine began to evince violent opposition to the tendency of 
Byzantium. 
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The available titles (illustres = iXXowrrpiotf spectabiles = Trepl^fkerrrot^ Claris'^ 
simi ^XapLirpiraroi) were still more strongly developed as distinctions at this 
period. The chancery ofiBcials of the departments epistularum, libellorum, disposi- 
iionmi were created, for instance, clarissimi when they retired into private life 
{396), just like the advocati of the comes remm privatarum and proconsul of 
Asia (497) ; the fsci patroni became respectahiles (506), the decuriones palatii 
became ilhcstres (415), just like the other decuriones and silentiarii (432). Among 
the highest officials rank the proof ectus proetorio, the proof ectus urhi, the magistri 
peditum et equitum, the prcepositus sacri cuhiculi, magister officwrum, quccstor 
mcri palatii, comes sacrarum largitionum, comes sacrarum privatarum, comes 
domesticorum. New titles of rank extended beyond the three traditional titles ; 
thus in 400 a title which .first belonged to the city prefects, but then was given 
amongst others to the consul and the patrician, namely, that of magnijicus 
{= pe^aXoTTpeTriararo^i ) ; also the title of the imperial officials, chosen, perhaps, 
in contrast to the clergy, gloriosissimi (= ivSo^oraToi), The children of the high- 
est officials were enrolled even when minors into the ranks of clarissimi, Dominus 
sank down to a second-rate title ; nohilissimus (a designation of members of the 
imperial house) gradually shared the same fate ; the city prefect becomes cminen- 
tissimus ; the style of excellentissimus (for senators, ex-consuls, and patricians) soon 
appeared. The aristocracy of birth {nobiliores natalibus), of office {honorum luce 
conspicui), and of money (patrimonio ditiorcs) were differentiated in 408-409. In 
spite of Christian convictions the court world of the emperor was called sacer. 

One may see in this side of Byzantine development how the form of the Church 
and her teaching is definitely fixed for a whole world, how bureaucracy, officialism, 
and court fashions were spread, how new substance was given to old forms, and 
the old substance retained in carefully considered new forms. When all around 
the whole development of life has become uncertain, when a new fermenting world 
despises tradition or ignorantly rejects it, then this Byzantine imperialism, which 
maintains even the dynastic succession to a certain degree, becomes an exemplar 
for the younger Germanic states, and a reservoir for the traditions of Hellas and 
Borne, which was kept from stagnation by the fresh inflow of Oriental sources. 

C. Old Byzantium at the Zenith of its Prosperity under Justinian 

(a) Justinus. — On the death of the emperor Anastasius the captain of the guard 
was Justinus, a man of peasant birth from Tauresium, near Bederiana in Dardania 
(near the modern Uskiib on the borders of Albania). His great reputation among 
the troops and the clergy impressed upon the eunuch Amantius, who administered 
the imperial treasury, the expediency of proposing him as emperor, in spite of his 
being very illiterate and hardly able to read or write. The newly elected emperor, 
now an old man, had sometime previously invited his nephew Flavius Petrus Sab- 
batius Justinianus to the capital and had given him a brilliant education. The 
latter became the support, the counsellor, and the co-regent of his uncle. Accom- 
plished in every subject which could win him the love of the clergy, and indeed 
of the Pope himself, the enthusiasnl of the people, and the reverence of the Senate, 
he was orthodox, lavish in providing games for the populace, and courteous towards 
the highest classes, although he ventured to marry an ex-ballet dancer, Tlieodora, 
daughter of a bear-leader. His influence can be traced back to the year 618 ; from 
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520 onwards he is actually designated monarch (for example^ by Leontius of %zan- 
tium). Vitalian, his most dangerous rival, had been put out of the way at a banquet 
on the advice of Justinian. So, too, the completely coherent policy in Church and 
State which aimed at gaining the West, and therefore had concluded peace with 
Pope Hormisdas (519) and reconfirmed the resolutions of Chalcedon (Vol. IV,. 
p. 208), bears so clearly the stamp of Justinian’s individuality that we must cei^ 
tainly term it his doing. Again, the provisions of a bilingual edict (issued in 627 
by the two emperors, and found in 1889 on the borders of Pisidia and the Cibyratis) 
which protect the property of the churches against those enemies of all landowners, 
the passing or permanently quartered troops, show the same zeal for order as the 
Novels which Justinian subsequently issued in his /apacity of sole monarcli. 
Only in less important departments, such as in the barbarous types of the coinage, 
which later were retained by Justinian himself until 538, is Justin’s complete 
want of culture observable. 

(h) Justinian L — On August 1, 527, Justinian took over the sole government 
of the empire, which remained under his guidance until November 14, 565. The 
emperor, whose mother tongue was Latin, and whose family bore a Thracian name 
(Sabbatius), has been claimed as a Slav. It is said that his original name was 
Upravda, which was translated into Latin as "Justinian;” Istok (Slavonic for a 
fountain) and Biglenissa (Slavonic lieli = white) are alleged to be his paternal and 
maternal names. But the "Life of Justinian” by Theophilus (which was redis- 
covered in the Barberini Library at Rome by James Bryce) is the only autliority 
for these late and incorrect Slavonic name-forms. At best they supply evidence for 
late Slavonic legends about the name of Justinian (who founded the churches of 
Prizrend and Serdica on Servian and Bulgarian soil) ; but more probably they are 
mere inventions of the Dalmatian Luccari (1605) and his countrymen. There is thus 
no foundation for the story of Justinian’s Slavonic descent. We may, on the other 
hand, with complete confidence recognise in him a Thraco-Illyrian, who, born on 
the frontiers of the decaying Thracian and the expanding Illyrian nationalities, 
bears a Thracian name, and shows the vigour peculiar to the Illyrian, that is, 
Albanian, nationality. 

Gentle and forbearing, but proud of these as of other qualities ; full of self- 
restraint toward his enemies; simple almost to asceticism in his life; singularly 
conscientious in his work, for which he rose in the middle of the night (hence 
called /SacriXcv? a/cot/ii/Tov, the sleepless monarch); endowed witli the highest 
sense of his imperial dignity, which seemed to give him the power of producing 
legal commentaries, theological disquisitions, and schemes for military operations ; 
a jealous despot, often vacillating and irresolute, but always supported by the 
activity of his fertile intellect, — Justinian towered above all his immediate prede- 
cessors by his peculiar talents. In the graceful head with the small mouth and 
strong lips, the straight nose and the soft expression of the eyes, which are repre- 
sented in the mosaics of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo and San Vitale at Ravenna, we 
should rather see a cleric or a simple official than the great emperor, who showed 
creative genius in the fields of jurisprudence and architecture, who worked great 
reforms in the administrative sphere, but also in military and theological matters 
achieved ephemeral successes greatly to the detriment of the empire and the 
army. 
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Justiniaii |)eJ'formed a permanent service when he settled the principles of 
jurisprudence, thus completing the work of Constantine. The latter effected the 
first great reconciliation between the old civilized world and Christianity; his 
New Rome with all its creations was the fruit of that union (cf. p. 29). But 
Christianity, so far as its governors the priesthood were concerned, remained obsti- 
nately hostile to the legal forms and ideas of the ancient State ; the legal ideas or 
the Mosaic code appealed to the priests more nearly than the Roman law, and the 
masses must have shared this feeling. In this way religion and the judicial sys- 
tem became antagonistic one to the other ; the judge, who gives sentence accord- 
ing to " p£^an ” law, becomes alien to his people until he prefers to be alien to his 
law, which nobody values. Ignorance asserts its dominion everywhere. But the 
legal conceptions of individual peoples grow dim before the knowledge of Roman 
law ; if that knowledge is strengthened, these peoples are no longer any obstacle to 
the despotism of the Roman law. Justinian had the deepest regard for this infal* 
lible power;” he therefore tried by consolidating it to destroy Oriental influences 
for good and all. Tribonian, a Pamphylian from a remote corner of Asia Minor, 
was the man who helped him in this great task. An active thinker, the greatest 
scholar of his time, who was competent to write on the nature of fortune and the 
duties of sovereignty as well as on the harmonious system of the universe; as 
much in his element when president of the various committees for recording the 
law as when treading the marble pavements of the emperor’s palace at Byzantium, 
completely unscrupulous in pursuing his private aims ; — these are the character- 
istics of the man who was the soul and the most active instrument of legislation. 
The colossal task of collecting all imperial ordinances {constitutiones) in one new 
single work {Codex Justinianeus) was carried through, thanks to the efficiency of 
the imperial chancery, in less than fourteen months. Antiquated ordinances were 
omitted, whether superseded by new laws or merely nullified by the practice of 
the courts. Chronological arrangement within the separate titles facilitated refer- 
ence. After April 16, 529, all legal procedure throughout the empire had to con- 
form to the ordinances of this collection. With praiseworthy consistency special 
decisions (the quinquaginta decisiones), by which the old law was expounded, were 
given on doubtful cases and disputed points. 

After these most difficult questions, and with them some useless matters, had 
been settled, Justinian appointed a committee to make a collection of the old 
jurists and a book of extracts from them. Tribonian, the president of the com- 
mittee, supplies with pride some hardly credible figures, which should give us 
a clear idea of the mere physical labour: 2,000 books with 3,000,000 lines 
were compressed into 50 books with 160,000 lines. Professors and practitioners 
extracted in three large divisions the decisions which were before them, and in 
doing so cited the names and titles of the works on which they drew. Contra- 
dictions could not be entirely avoided; professional commentaries were to be 
forbidden, since they encroached on the sovereign’s rights. This collection of 
the Digest or Pandects was invested with the authority of law on December 
30, 533. ! 

The next task was to ensure that future lawyers should be educated on the 
lines of these new sources of jurisprudence ; the Institutes, which contained the 
principles and essential elements of preliminary legal study, had to be brought 
into harmony with the form which the sources of jurisprudence now assumed. 
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This was accomplished by Theophilus, a teacher of iW in the school at Con- 
stantinople, and Dorotheus from the law school of Berytus, of course under the 
supervision of Tribonian, and with special use of the best existing text-books, 
above all the Institutes of Gaius. Antiquated expressions which might deter 
students were expunged, so that the "new Justinians,” as the young lawyers were 
now called (instead of " Two-pounders,” as formerly), might not be discouraged. 

The necessity now presented itself of revising the ordinances (Constitutions) 
once more, for there were many ordinances left among them which, owing to the 
legal lore now collected and available, must have seemed superfluous or contra- 
dictory. A second edition (the only edition now extant) was therefore prepared 
in continuation of the Digest. 

Finally, the legislative activity of Justinian himself did not cease with the con- 
clusion of the great work ; it continued until the death of Tribonian, in 545, and 
found scope in the " Novelise,” which, composed in Greek or Latin (some bilin- 
gually), are preserved far more completely than the earlier ordinances incorporated 
in the Codex Justinianeus, and are extant in private, though not in any official, 
collections. 

The simplification of the professional work of lawyers, the introduction into 
jurisprudence of Christian principles instead of Mosaic law, the establishment of 
complete legal uniformity (with which view the old law school at Athens was 
closed on account of the attention there devoted to Greek law), and special atten- 
tion to the interests of the small citizen, were the leading aims of Justinian and 
his scholars. The predominance of the rich was broken down by tlie grant of 
special privileges to the soldier caste, by laws concerning the succession to landed 
property, by giving the wife the right to inherit, by usury laws (in dealing with 
countrymen only four per cent was allowed), and by measures in favour of debtors 
(thus by the henejicium invcntarii the liability of the heir was limited by making 
an inventory to the amount of property left). At the same time the Christian duty 
of protecting tlie poor was emphasised, the relaxation of the patria potestas aimed 
in the same direction, and the remains of the old family state were destroyed. 
Consideration for the weaknesses of inferiors, in imitation of the Divine mercy, was 
laid down as the guiding principle of the new jurisprudence, and thus as much 
opposition was shown to the old Eoman law with its doctrine of " reward and com- 
pulsion ” as to the Mosaic code ; a phrase employed in another connection, which 
speaks of the ** contemptible and J ewish sort,” is very significant of the attitude of 
the emperor. 

The Nika riots helped Justinian to crush the still existing popular organisations 
and to establish a i)erfect absolutism. Hitherto the parties of the Hippodrome had 
been organised as Denies (Sr}/xot) in civil and military divisions, and still received 
some sort of popular representation and took some part in the election of the 
emperor, even of Justinian. Precisely as the Hippodrome in its collection of works 
of art (the bronze horses, and Heracles Trihesperus of Lysippus, the ass of Aktion, 
the Wolf and Hyena, Helena, and a number of other works of art stood there) had 
become the successor of the Roman forum and the Greek Agora, so it resounded 
with echoes of the political importance of the forum. The civil divisions stood 
under Demarchs, the military divisions under Democrats ; thus the Democrat of 
the Blues was the domesticus scholarum, the Democrat of the Greens domestictts 
excubitorum. This military organisation rendered it possible to employ the Demes 
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occasionally to defend the walls. The rule of whichever was temporarily the 
stronger party (under Justinian that of the Blues) produced an intolerable state 
of affairs. The impartiality of Justinian, who punished alike misdemeanants of 
either colour (January 11, 532), led to the union of the two parties (their cry 
Nika ” == victory), to the burning and destruction of the imperial palace, of the 
library of Zeuxippus and the church of St. Sophia (January 13). On the 16th 
and 17th of January renewed fires reduced many buildings to ashes and street- 
fighting raged everywhere. Hipatius, nephew of the emperor Anastasius, was 
proclaimed rival emperor, and only the firmness of Theodora prevented Justinian 
from taking to flight. Negotiations with the Blues and the massacre of the Greens 
by Belisarius in the circus (where from thirty thousand to fifty thousand victims 
are said to have fallen) ended this last struggle of Byzantine national freedom. 

Justinian had magnificent schemes of foreign policy. He frankly declared at 
a later time (in the Novels *') that he cherished confident hopes of winning by 
the grace of God the sovereignty over those territories which the ancient Komans 
had once subdued as far as the boundaries of either ocean, but had subsequently 
lost through their carelessness. Hilderic, king of the Vandals, had submitted to 
the influence of Byzantium, and had coined money with the head of Justin I, but 
had been deposed on May 19, 530, on account of his un warlike nature and his 
sj^mpathies with Byzantium. The repeated intervention of Justinian on behalf of 
Hilderic was rudely rejected by the newly elected Gelimer ; nevertheless, in view 
of the Persian war, and the want of a naval force and adequate supplies, a punitive 
expedition seemed impossible. But the hatred of Arianism finally forced on the 
war. Belisarius was given the command of the fleet, which set sail at the end of 
June, 533. Although the voyage was necessarily prolonged, and laborious efforts 
were required to prevent the dispersion of the vessels (painting the sails red, hang- 
ing up three lanterns), Belisarius entered Carthage on September 15. By the 
middle of December, 533, the entire Vandal power was overthrown. At the [end 
of March or beginning of April, Gelimer, the last Vandal king, surrendered; his 
timidity and irresolution had in the end largely contributed to this event (cf. 
Vol. IV, p. 245). 

The reintroduction of the Eoman fiscal system and the stern suppression of 
Arianism had made the Byzantine rule irksome ; but it was consolidated by the 
timely repulse of the Mauri (Berbers), and by the prosperity of Carthage, which 
now, with its palaces, churches, and baths of Theodora, became one of the most 
splendid cities of the empire. Byzantium now possessed a Latin province, for Latin 
had remained the diplomatic language, and the official language for i)etitions to the 
Romans, even among the Vandals. The province comprised Tripolitana, Byzacena, 
pro-consular Africa (Zeugitana), Numidia, Mauretania Sitifensis, while in Western 
Africa only a few places,. such as Cjesarea (Cherchel) and the impregnable Septem 
were Byzantine. Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Islands were annexed. The 
result of the conquest was, however, not so lamentable as Procopius represents it, 
when he depicts in bitter words the depopulation, impoverishment, and misgovem- 
ment of Africa. The administration If Africa became important in determining 
the primitive form of the Byzantine military province, since it showed the neces- 
sity of a union between the civil and military authorities, which had ^n separated 
since the time of Constantine the Great. Solomon, for example, was civil and 
military governor (535 and 539 ; magister militum and prcefectus prcctorio^ ; it 
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canBot be decided how far the other seven civil under-^ovemdrs and 

the four military under-governors {duces and comites) were combined under him. 
Even in modem times the numerous remains of Byzantine forts, which were gar- 
risoned by frontier troops (limitanei), testify to the emperor’s solicitude for Africa. 
Leptis Magna and Sabrata (in Tripolitana), Capsa and Thelepte, Ammacdera, 
Chusira, De Laribus, Mamma, Kululis in Byzacena, Carthago, Vaga, the great 
fortress of Bordji-Hallal, Sicca Veneria in pro-consular Africa, Theveste, Bagai, 
Thamugadi, Lamfona in Numidia, Sititis in Mauretania Sitifensis, are only some 
names out of the long list of newly founded and restored fortresses. One hundred 
and fifty towns rose from their condition of desolation and ruin. Justinian had 
become in Africa “ the Avenger of the Church and the Liberator of the nations ; ” 
and his general Belisarius, the glory of the Eomans” (as he is styled on the 
commemorative coins), could display in his triumphal procession the costly vases 
and robes, the gorgeous chariots, .and the golden ornaments which had found their 
way into the Vandal treasury from successful raids. Mosaics on the walls of the 
imperial palace glorified the conquest of Africa. 

The conquest and annihilation of the East Gothic Empire in Italy lasted fully 
eighteen years (536-554 ; cf. Vol. IV, p. 474). Here two religious motives 
co-operated, at least at the outset of the struggle. The year 554 saw finally an 
expansion of East Eoman power over the Spanish peninsula, where a small pro- 
vince was formed, with Cordova as the capital (cf. Vol. IV, p. 492). On the other 
hand the Persian wars (531-532, 539-562) brought little glory and success ; the 
first ended with a treaty, which imposed annual payments on Byzantium. The sec- 
ond treaty, of 562, contained the same condition, rendered less bitter by the cession 
of Laristan to Byzantium. Meanwhile waves of nations surged round the walls of 
Anastasius. Zabergan, the head of the Kotrigures,^ struck panic into Byzantium 
in 558 ; his tents were pitched at Melanthias (Buyuk Chekmadje), eighteen miles 
from Byzantium. The treasures from the churches in the neighbourhood had 
already been put into places of safety, and fear filled the trembling spectators 
on the walls. But Belisarius was victorious, and the defeated Kotrigures were 
attacked on their retreat by their hostile brethren the Utigures (Uturgures in Old or 
Great Bulgaria). The fortresses, which had been planted over the wide Byzantine 
dominions, proved unpractical ; they required too many garrisons, instead of dimin- 
ishing the necessity for troops. 

Far more profitable are Justinian’s peaceful achievements. Procopius devoted 
a whole volume to the architectural achievements of Justinian. We are told by 
him how the emperor favoured numerous towns with his royal consideration ; he 
sent Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus to Dara, and younger men to 
Zenobia. A recently discovered inscription from the Syrian Chalcis reveals there 
also the work of Isidorus. The instructions of the emperor are minute in the case 
of the Church of St. Mary at Jerusalem, where the site and the dimensions are 
attributable to him. The Church of San Vitale in Eavenna, with its mosaics 
(cf. supra, p. 38), which j^erhaps represent a glorification of the two natures of 
Christ, must have owed much to Justinian; it displays Asiatic influences on 
Italian soil (cf. infra, p. 62). The Church of St. Sopliia, which was built by 


' Kuturgum or Kotrages, a HunnisU tribe which lived between the Don and the Dnieper ; according 
|K> J . Mar^nart ss Black Balgam ; not the inner Bvilgariana, who were settled in Moldavia and Beasarabia. * 
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Justinian, stands at the end of a long chain of development, in which the Syrian 
rotundas of Basra and Esra as well as the churches of St. Sergius and Bakchos 
play a part; we must observe also the development of the domed basilica of 
Asia Minor (Binbirkilisse, Kodja Kalessi, and Adalia) and the Syro-Egyptian 
transverse nave with its cupola. Justinian brought to Byzantium the architects 
Anthemius and Isidorus from Asia Minor ; they combined rich Eastern motifs 
with a single magnificent building (cf. p. 50), which again became the model 
for others. 

To commerce Justinian devoted his fullest attention. The wars with Persia are 
certainly to some extent commercial wars, with the object of ousting Persia from 
the silk trade. Trading interests and religious motives led to an alliance with the 
Goths of the Crimea. The alliance with the Axumites (Vol. Ill, p. 554) must be 
criticised from this point of view. A treaty had been made with the emperor 
Justin which in 525 induced Elesbaas (or Caleb) of Axum to make a campaign 
against the Jewish king Joseph dhu Nuas (Novas) of the Himyares (ibid. p. 251). 
The immediate cause of the renewal of relations between Byzantium and Axum 
was that the reigning king of Axum (his name was hardly Adad, as Malalas and 
Theophanes state, but, according to a coin, Diruean, converted by the historians into 
a Himyarish king Damian) had vowed to become a Christian if he conquered the 
Himyares, and that after his victory he applied to Justinian for a bisliop. Finally 
the introduction of silkworm breeding from Serinda ^ gave a great stimulus to the 
Byzantine silk industry. After that time silk making, which to the great detri- 
ment of the Syrian factories was treated as a monopoly, turned to good account 
the traditional methods of Persia and China. 

The ecclesiastical policy of Justinian was influenced by his ambitions and also 
by his great theological talents, which actually created new dogmas. He wished 
to gain the West, and therefore put himself on good terms with Kome (cf. p. 38), 
a policy which incensed Syria and Egypt. Tliese conciliatory efforts of the empe- 
ror drove the Moiiophysites to leave the Church ; and schism was further pro- 
voked by the theological leanings of Justinian, who wished himself to decide 
questions in the Church, although at that particular time the struggle of the 
Church to win independence was finding loud expression. Facundus, bishop of 
Hermiane, preached vehemently: '"It is better to remain within the assigned 
limits ; to transgress them may ruin many and will help none.” A clear con- 
trast was made between the reigning emperor and his predecessor Marcianus: 

Never has the pious and good emperor believed that he, a layman, can repeal 
with impunity that on which the holy fathers have decided in matters of faith.'* 
Gentle measures and force were alike unable to restore the unity of the Church. 
The clever and marvellously far-seeing Empress Theodora recognised more clearly 
than Justinian himself that the roots of Byzantine strength lay in the East; but 
the interference of Eoine had prevented any abandonment of the resolutions of 
Chalcedon (cf. p. 38), and the violent measures taken against the Moiiophysites 
in Alexandria could not be counterbalanced by the most subtly devised diplomatic 
revival of the old Henotikon (p. 33). fThis was Justinian’s most serious mistake. 
Provinces which were, both in politics and in culture, the most important supports 
of Byzantium were compelled to leave the Church ; and the overture^ which be* 

^ Probably Chinese East Turkestan, Ehotan ; cf. Vol. II, p. 146. 
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made to them, though sufficient to incense the West, were insufficient to appease 
their dissatisfaction. 

The military energy of Justinian attained no definite results, and the frittering , 
away of his forces in ambitious efforts entailed heavy loss. But the importance of 
Justinian’s reign lies in other fields. The true function of the Byzantine Empire, 
as the focus of Western and Eastern intellectual powers, was largely his crea- 
tion. The art of Asia Minor, Syria, and Eg}^pt blended on Byzantine soil into one 
uniform whole. Western law, reconciled with Christianity, spread over the world 
and prevented reactionary legislation. The political constitution of Eoman times 
was extended and improved until it embraced all spheres of human activity. The 
splendour of an Oriental court spread its brilliancy over the throne. The theo- 
logical disputes of the world, in which the last remnant of liberty of thought had 
taken refuge, were decided by the secular sovereign himself ; but here he encour- 
aged the separation of West from East. With Justinian, Byzantium attains her 
position as the home of old traditions and the foremost civilized power, a position 
she maintained for centuries. 

(c) The Writing of History in the Age of Justinian. — Procopius of Caesarea 
(490-563) is not only invaluable as the historian of the Justinian age, but in 
his mixture of irreconcilable elements is an admirable illustration of Byzantine 
degeneracy. A native of Greek Syria, he showed a thorough receptivity of Greek 
culture, only betraying in his language that he had been educated on the outskirts 
of the Hellenic world. A sceptic towards Christianity, he lived in an artificially 
archaic superstition, cherishing the ideas of Herodotus about dreams and portents. 
He was impressed with the grandeur of the Eoman world and the necessity of rul- 
ing it by law ; he wished to keep up the old ordinances and to place more power 
in the hands of the upper classes. He therefore hated the barbarian on the throne, 
Justinian (in contrast with Anastasius the Eoman), who ruled according to his 
own caprice, subverted old ordinances, and in his legislation gave preference to 
the lower strata of the population (cf. p. 40). Classical antiquity (Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Polybius) lived anew in this vigorous Syrian author. He far excelled 
his ancient models both in the variety of the sources which he used, and in his 
ethnographical studies, which had become indispensable for the mixed population 
of Byzantium. His History of the Wars ” ^ is based on extensive inquiries and the 
personal experience which he had acquired as private secretary (after 527) and — 
after 533 — as assessor (TrapeSpo?) of Belisarius. His “Secret History” — com- 
posed in 550 — agrees mainly with the “ History of the Wars,” although he relates 
in it everything which his hatred of Justinian and Theodora suggests, and all that 
the vulgar gossip of the court offers him, on the model of Suetonius. He disclosed 
no new facts, but insinuated everywhere the meanest motives. The treatise on the 
buildings of Justinian, written certainly by order of the emperor (560), contains 
such highly coloured praise of Justinian, that we may fakly suspect the author of 
an ironical intention. The book, which caused great satisfaction, brought him the 
prefecture of Constantinople. 

Menander, who was intended to study jurisprudence, had begun at an early 
age to lead a desultory existence, and to devote his attention to the disputes of the 

I In eiglit books, begun 545-546, the first two books completed and published in 550 and the eighth 
in 653-564. 
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factions in the theatre and the dances of the pantomimes, such as he describes in 
his splendid preface. It was only on the accession of the emperor Mauricius, the 
guardian of his people and the muses, that Menander began to realise his own 
powers and to write his history, treating the period 558-582 ; he conveys impor- 
tant information, especially about the embassies of Zemarchus to the Turks. 
Nevertheless, he did not think he could afford to challenge comparison with the 
brilliance of Procopius. His descriptions are plain and unadorned but excellent. 
How vivid, for example, is his picture of the three tents in which Zemarchus 
(Zimarch; VoL II, p. 159) dined on three successive days: the walls hung with 
bright silken tapestry, holy relics in various forms, golden vessels, the Turkish 
ruler on a golden couch supported by four gilded peacocks, silver figures of animals 
on his chariot, in no respect inferior to the Byzantinfe. Menander’s special merits 
lie in his love for painting miniatures and his comprehension of great events. 

The poet Agathias of .^olis felt himself to be in his historical works (552- 
558) the successor of Procopius as an artistic exponent of current history and the 
ancient historical style. Quite different was the position of John Malalas, who 
addressed the mass of the people in his “ Universal Chronicle ” (reaching to 565, 
perhaps 574), and produced the greatest effect by a popular work of the first rank 
composed in a homely Greek dialect. Not merely his Syrian countrymen (the 
Johns of Ephesus and Antioch, of Nikiu and of Damascus), but also the Greek 
historians (the author of the “Easter Chronicle,” Theophanes, Georgius Monachus, 
Cedrenus indirectly), and even Slavs (to whom the presbyter Gregory gave a 
translation in 900) and Georgians made use of this invaluable monument of 
Byzantine popular wit. 

It is important, not merely from the critical standpoint, to indicate these sources 
for the history of Justinian’s age; they give us a full picture of the intellec- 
tual movement of the time, in which the higher intellectual classes still appear 
as patrons and guardians of all classical treasures, but also of a time when the 
masses in the modern sense, with fresh life pulsing through their veins, struggle 
for their share in culture, and create their own homely picture of the world in a 
Greek language which had assimilated Latin and Oriental elements. Thus the 
“ motionless ” Byzantine life must be relegated henceforth to the sphere of his- 
torical fable no less than the " unchanging ” character of Egypt and China. 

(^d) From Justinus II to Phocas (565-^10'), — Neither the nephew of Jus- 
tinian, Justinus II (565-578), whom the senators proclaimed as his successor, nor 
Tiberius (578-582), the captain of the palace guard, who, at the recommendation 
of the empress Sophia, was raised to be co-regent in the lifetime of Justin, could 
continue on an equal scale Justinian’s dream of empire. Tiberius was the first 
genuine Greek to mount the Byzantine throne, which, since the overthrow of 
dynastic hereditary succession, — leaving out of consideration the Isaurian Zeno I, 
— had been occupied by Komanised barbarians of the Balkan peninsula. This is a 
significant event ; it illustrates the growing importance within the empire of the 
Greek nationality. This nationalist faovement is traditionally connected with the 
emphasis laid by Mauricius on the use of Greek as the political language. 

Justin, it is true, refused to pay tribute to the Avars (VoL II, p. 157), a people 
who, after entering Upper Hungaiy through Galicia, had occupied in lazygia, 
between the Theiss and the Danube, the homes of the Gepidae, in Pannonia those 
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of the Lombards ; and who exercised a suzerainty over Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, 
and later over Moldavia and Wallachia. But after the loss of Sirmium in 681 the 
northern districts were lost for Byzantium. The Lombards, in a rapid victorious 
progress, conquered in Italy during the year 568 Forum Julii, Vicenza, Verona, and 
all Venetia with the exception of the coast. The next years saw piece after piece 
of the Byzantine dominion in Italy crumble away: in 569, Liguria and Milan 
(without the coast and Ticinum), and Cisalpine Gaul; 570-572, Toscana, Spole- 
tum, Beneventum, Ticinum, and the future capital Pavia; 579, Classis. These 
Lombards, behaving otherwise than the East Gotlis, broke with the old traditions 
of the empire ; they did not recognise the Byzantine suzerainty, and founded an 
entirely Germanic State on Roman soil, so that in these years the West Roman 
Empire was more completely destroyed than in the traditional year 476. On the 
scene of war in Persia alone did the year 581, so disastrous for Byzantine power 
in Europe, bring a victory to Constantine, the defeat of the Persians under Tam- 
khusrau at Teld d’ Manzalat (Constantine). 

In the first half of the sixth century a new and powerful empire had been 
formed in the East, with which Byzantium was bound to cultivate good rela- 
tions, — the empire of the Turks. The name of the Turks first occurs in an 
inscription of 732 A. This inscription was set up by a Chinese emperor in 
honour of a Turkish prince ; but outlying fragments of the Turkish race, as early 
as the fourth century b. c., at the time of Alexander’s Scythian campaign, can be 
traced on the Jaxartes, where the brother of King Karthasis simply bears the 
Turkish designation karddshi (= his brother) ; in fact, the main body of the Turks 
was known to the Greeks of the seventh century b. c. by caravan intelligence, as the , 
report of Aristeas of Proconnesus shows (cf. Vol. II, p. 136 at seq. ; Vol. IV, p. 273).' 
The branch of the Turks which then became powerful was connected with the Hiung 
nu (cf. VoL IT, p. 139) ; its home in the sixth century A. D. was the east coast of the 
Chinese province Kansu, near the southern Golden Mountains. The embassy of a 
Turkish vassal (Maniak) came to Byzantium (cf. Vol. II, p. 159) ; in 568 and 576 
Greek envoys stayed at the court of the chief of the northern Turks, Dizabul (or 
Silzibul ; Chinese, Ti teu pu li), at the foot of the northern Golden Mountains (the 
Altai), and concluded a treaty with them. Menander furnishes a detailed account of 
these embassies and of the ensuing treaties, which gave the Byzantine Empire a 
good base in Central Asia. 

Mauricius (582-602), the victorious general of the Persian war, became also the 
successor of Tiberius. He was of Greco-Cappadocian birth (nominally of an old 
Roman stock). A second Persian war brought many successes in the field,* but 
disappointing terms of peace (591). Mauricius, who himself had risen to the 
throne by a military career, must have seen the difficulties which beset the Byzan- 
tine provinces of Italy and Africa from the separation of the military and the 
civil powers. Thus the military governors of these two provinces {magistri mili- 
turn per lialiam and per Africam) were granted the new and magnificent title of 
exardi,® coupled with extraordinary powers. The creation of exarchs was the 

* Ufikel found this (ISOO) in Mongolia in the valley of the upper Orchon, and Thomsen deciphered 
it ; cf. Vol. 11, pp. 136 and 168. 

* Victory of Philippions over the Cardarigan Onnaz IV at Solachon, 586, death of MarozSs at Mar- 
tyro|>oli8, 688, and of N6l)6des there in 690. 

* The title “exarch of Italy” occim for the first time in a letter of Pope Pelagias 11, 584, “exarch 
of Aftrica ** first in a letter of Gregory I, 691. 
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starting point for the further organisation of the military provinces (Themen ; ct 
p. 63). 

Mauricius, on the other hand, was not in a position to protect the northern 
frontier of the Balkan peninsula, which Avars and Slavs continually inundated. 
Not only did the North become completely Slavonic, but invading Slavonic hordes 
settled even in Greece, who were not, it is true, so numerous that, as Jakob 
Fallmerayer (1790-1861) would maintain,^ they completely swamped the descend- 
ants of the old Hellenes and created a Slavonic Greece ; but a considerable inter- 
mixture of races can be proved. The Slavs undoubtedly were the ruling power 
in Greece during the years 688-705, Hellenism was still more driven into the 
background in consequence of the plague of 746-747 ; as the emperor Constan- 
tinus VII Porphyrogennetus says, " The whole couiltry (Hellas) became Slavonic 
and barbarian.”* We have weighty testimony for this cliange. (1) John of 
Ephesus (585), who for the years 577-582 relates of the Slavs: "They ruled the 
country and lived in it as independently as in their own. This state of things 
lasted four years, so long as the emperor was at war with the Persians (until 682). 
In this way they obtained a free hand in the country, so far as God allowed them. 
They are still quietly settled in the Koman provinces, without fear or anxiety, 
plundering, murdering, burning; they have become rich, they possess gold and 
silver, herds of horses, abundance of weapons, and have learnt the art of war bet- 
ter than the Eomans.” (2) The " Chronicle of the City of Monembasia ” (now in 
Lam pros’ ^laroptK^ /MeXenjfMara, Athens, 1884), which gives a good picture of the 
Slavish rule from 588-705, and of the small Byzantine remnant, governed by a 
strategus, still left on the east coast of the Peloponnese. (3) The Travels of 
Wilibald of EichstStt, from the years 723-728, in his life composed by the Nun of 
Ileidenheim, where Monembasia in the land of the Slavs is mentioned (Mona- 
fasiam in Slavinica terra). In addition to this evidence — leaving out of consid- 
eration the place-names, which, in case of districts, rivers, and mountains, show 
the existence of much Slavonic property by the side of Hellenic — we have the 
accounts of the ecclesiastical historian Evagrius of Epiphania (circa 593), who 
records a devastation of the whole of Hellas by the Slavs ; of Menander ; of Thomas 
the Presbyter of Emesa, according to whom the Slavs in 623 attacked Crete and 
the Greek islands; and lastly, the collections of miracles of St. Demetrius of 
Thessalonica. There are exact accounts of the names of the Slavonic tribes which 
took part in the invasion of 581 (not merely in that of 676): the Drogubites 
(DragowiSi), Sagulates (according to the manuscript, Sagudates), Belegezetes 
(Velegosti5i ; cf. " Velestino ” in Thessaly), Baiunetes ( Vojnici), Verzetes (Vurza5i), 
Eunchini, StrumanL These tribes later withdrew to Eussian territory. We find the 
Drogubites in the time of John Cameniates (circa 904) still round Thessalonica, 
and in the time of Constantine Porphyrogennetus as tributaries of the prince of 


^ Fallmerayer relied for his theory of a complete extirpation of Hellenes in Greece by Slavs on the 
fragments’ of Athenean history from the Anai^yreii monastery, where he alleged it ran that “Athens lay 
waste for some four hundred years ” (3td TeTf>aMo<riovt <rx€d6i^ When the fragments were published 

it was shown that the words ran “ for three years r/>€tt (txcSAv according to the correct 

application of the account, it refeiw to the yeani 168S-1691! Finally, the fragments have been carefully 
edited in our century, notably by Pittacia, and represent an extract from the equally modem Chronicle 
of Anthimus. Thus, thanks to Karl Hopf, the assertion of a four hundred yean’ desolatthn of Athens 
and the complete extirpation of Hellenism is now quite untenable. 

• MXap^ff Tfi<ra ^ x&fm ml y^ve pdpptifnt. 
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Kiev. In the time of Nestor, who still knew tnat, they had once formed an inde- 
pendent State, they dwelt between Pripiet and Dttna. The Sagulates appear still 
later in the country of Thessalonica. The Belegezetes inhabited Thessalian Thebes 
and Demetrias, and were industrious agriculturists. The Baiunetes are inhabitants 
of the country of Baina (Vaina), near the town of Eadowich in Macedonia ; kin- 
dred names appear also in Eussia (district of Vojnici)* The region of Verzetia, in 
Macedonia or Thessaly, over which in 799 a prince Akamir reigned, is called after 
the Verzetes. The Eunchini dwell on a tributary of the Strymon, the Stmmani on 
the main river. Thus there is a considerable list of settled Slavonic tribes in the 
north of Greece. In the Peloponnese we know of the Milenzi (MtX7;77o/) and 
Jezerzi (’E^T/ptrat) on the Eurotas; the Maniazi (Maiv&rai) in the southern 
Taygetus. 

The capabilities of the Slavs had been already recognised by Justinian in his 
military apix)mtments. Dobrogost was in .555 at the head of the Pontic fleet ; in 
575 Oiiogost became a patrician. Priscus, the conqueror of the Slavs, who 
defeated the general Eadgost and took captive King Muzok in 593, availed him- 
self of the Slav Tatimir to convey the prisoners. A Slav, Nicetas (766-780), 
mounted the patriarchal throne of Constantinople ; descent from a distinguished 
Slavonic family in the Peloponnese is ascribed to the father-in-law of Christopher, 
son of the emperor Eomanus 1 Lacapenus ; but the Slavonic descent of the Arme- 
nian emperor Basilius, asserted by the Arab Hansa, is obviously as incorrect as 
the fable of the ‘SSlav** Justinian related by Theophilus. 

We must see in these expeditions of the Avars and Slavs a true national 
migration which flows and ebbs. Capable generals, like Priscus, inflicted heavy 
reverses on both nations ; but on one occasion only the outbreak of pestilence in 
tlie Avar camp saved Constantinople, and the demands made on the army increased 
enormously. It mutinied and raised to the throne the centurion Pbocas (602-610), 
who put Mauricius and his five sons to deatln But this arrogance of the army 
led to popular risings, especially in the native country of the emperor, Anatolia 
and Cilicia, then in l^alestine, Syria, Eg}"pt, and above all among the Monophysites. 
The Persians attempted to avenge Mauricius, and a peace with the Avars had to 
be concluded at any price. But the Byzantine standard of government had long 
been too high to tolerate permanently on the imperial throne an incapable officer 
of low rank who dealt with insurrections in the most merciless fashion. Priscus, 
the general, allied himself with the exarch Ileracleius of Africa, and the latter 
became emperor. The age of J ustinian had ended in murders ; the dissolution of 
the empire would soon have followed had not the sword rescued it. 

2>. The Oriental Elements of Byzantine Culture 

Constantinople (= Byzantium = New Eome) was, like Old Eome, divided into 
fourteen districts ; even the seven hiEs could, to the satisfaction of some Byzantine 
students of histor}", be rediscovered, if required, by the exercise of some imagination 
within the limits of Constantinople itself. The old patrician families, who had 
lived on the Bosphorus since the days of Constantine, might, as regards the games 
in the circus, which were accurately copied, cherish the belief that no alterations 
had been made in the customs of Old Eome. The militarj^ system, the strength 
and pride of the Eomans at a time when the army no longer consisted of Italians^ 
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or even of subjects of the empire, still remained Eoman at Byzantium. The only dif- 
ference was that in the seventh century the word of command became Greek ; and 
in this connection the old word " Hellenic ” might no longer be employed, having 
degenerated into the meaning of " pagan.” The old traditions of the Roman Senate, 
extolled more than five hundred years before by eloquent Hellenic lips (Cineas) as 
an assembly of kings, were cherislied in the New Rome. The East Roman Senate 
preserved a scanty remnant of the sovereign power, since it claimed the formal 
right of ratifying a new emperor. The political ideal of the Byzantine Empire was 
Roman, only diluted into an abstraction by a tinge of cosmopolitanism. Huns, 
Armenians, Khazars, Bulgarians, and Persians were employed in the army. Tlie 
employment of such mercenaries and constant later intercourse with the govern- 
ments of Arabia and Persia, helped largely to give Ihe Byzantine Empire in intel- 
lectual and ethical respects the stamp of an Oriental empire. Not merely that 
the imperial office was conceived as a mystery, which might only come into 
publicity on extraordinary occasions amid the most splendid and most ridiculous 
pomp — even the Western feeling of personal dignity slowly died away, and 
occasional corporal punishment was quite consistent with the exalted position 
of the Byzantine nobles. The stillness and pedantry of the State based on class 
and caste, in the form which Diocletian had given it, had precluded any new 
stimulus from below. The upper classes would have remained in tlie ruts worn 
deep by the lapse of centuries, devoid of every powerful incentive, had not relig- 
ious disputes offered opportunities for the assertion of ])ersonal opinion, while the 
intrusion of Oriental influences, the revival of Oriental ideas on art and law, caused 
an agitation like bubbling springs in standing pools. 

Not merely did the Asiatic governors possess a liigher rank than the European; 
even Orientals, especially Armenians, acquired an ever increasing importance at 
court and in the army. Amongst the leaders of the latter, Manuel (under the empe- 
rors Theophilus and Michael 111) and John Kurkuas (940-942, commander-in-chief 
against the Arabs, ‘‘ the second Trajan ”) are especially famous. Even the pearl 
diadem of the East Roman emperors repeatedly adorned tlie brows of Armenians 
(Bardanes [Philippicus], Artavasdes [f 743], Leo Y, Basilius 1, Romaiius Laca- 
]>enus, John I Tzimisces), and once fell to an Arab (Nicepliorus 1). A grand- 
daughter of Ronianus I married in 927 the Czar Peter of Bulgaria. The Ducas 
family and the Comneni prided themselves on their relationship to the Czar 
Samuel of West Bulgaria, an Oriental in spite of his European home.^ In the 
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veins of die em|H:ess Irene, after 732, wife of Goiistaaatme Y, there flowed Fmmsk 
blood ; she was the daughter of the chief (Khakhan) of the Kbazars. The khaa 
of the Bulgarians was made, under Justinian II (f 711), a patrician of the empire, 
as was a Persian of the royal house of the Sassanids. The ByMntine general, 
with whose battles the shores of the Black Sea echoed, and whose glory an epic 
of the tenth century rapturously extols, Basilius Digenis Acritus, was son of the 
Arabian Emir Ali of Edessa by a Greek wife. The family of the Arabian Emir 
Anemas in Crete was in the service of John Tzimisces, while George Maniaces, 
who reconquered Sicily (1038), bears a Turkish name. 

In order to obtain an idea of the strange mixture of Oriental and Western life, 
let us consider the appearance which Constantinople itself would present to a 
stranger in the time of the emperor Justinian. 

As we skim over the glittering water of the Bosphorus in a Byzantine dromondy 
we see, rising above the gentle slope of the Nicomedean hills, the snowy peaks 
of the Bithynian Olympus, a fitting symbol of Asia. But on our left hand the 
mighty capital with its palaces and domes enchains the eye.^ From behind tlie 
strong ramparts which guard the shores, between the long stretch of the hip- 
podrome and the various blocks of the palace, Hagia Sophia towers up, its metal- 
covered cupolas glittering like gold in the sunlight. In the gulf of the Golden 
Horn our boat threads its course through hundreds of dromonds and smaller 
vessels ; when safely landed, we must force our way through the motley crowd, 
and reach the church of 8t. Sophia through a seething mass of loose-trousered 
turbanod Bulgarians, yellow and grim-faced Huns, and Persians with tall sheep- 
skin caps. Forty windows pour floods of light ou the interior of the church ; the 
8unl)eanis irradiate columns gorgeous with jasper, porphyry, alabaster, and marble ; 
they play over surfaces inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; they are reflected from the 
rich golden brilliance of the mosaics in a thousand gleams and flashes.^ The 
want of rejK)8e in the ornamentation, the deficiency of plastic feeling, and the 
prominence which is consequently given to coloured surfaces are emphatically 
Oriental; not less so are tlie capitals of the pillars, stone cubes overlaid with 
ornament, in which we must see a reversion to the traditions of Syro-Phoenician 
art, and the pattern of the mosaics, where the after-effect of a style originally 
Chinese, and later Perso-Syrian, is seen in the network of lozenges. 

A walk round Constantinople confirms this impression. By the side of the 
gtflden throne of Theodosins huge Eg}"ptian pylons tower np; we pass by immense 
water-tanks constructed in the Syrian fashion and glance at the columned cisterns, 
wliich are of Egyptian origin. If we enter the house of a noble we And the floor, 
according to the immemorial tradition of the East, paved with glazed tiles; the 
furniture covered, so far as possible, with heavy gold-leaf — a revival of Assyrian 
fashions, which thix)ugh Byzantine influence reached even the court of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne; ct p. 61). We notice on the silk tapestries and carpets 
strange designs of animals, whose childishly fantastic shapes might be found in 
the Farthest East The products of the goldsmith’s craft, pierced and filled with 
transparent enamel, point also to Oriental traditions, no less than the extravagant 
splendour of the nobles and their wives who inhabit these rooms. Gold, precious 

1 See the illuttmtlon of ** Constantinople shortly before and shortly after its Capture by the Turks** 
in Chapter II. 

* Sec the explanation of the picture “The fiuthroned Christ,” Vol. IV, p. 202. 
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Btoaes^ or tTaB^faiaat enamel glitter on the long tunics of the men, on their richly 
ornamented cMamydcs and even on their shoes, while their swords are damas- 
cened in the primitive Assyrian fashion. The ample robes of the women are 
thickly covered TOth embroidery; broad sashes encircle their waists, while naiTow 
embroidered capes hang down from their shoulders. These fashions recur at the 
court of the later Carlovingians, who are only shown to be Germans by the 
fashion in which they dress their hair. ^ 

The immense imperial palace is a city in itself, a city of mai^^els. The inhab- 
itant of the rustic West who visited the Caesars of the East were amazed, as if the 
fables of the East had come to life. The golden spear-heads of the body-guard 
carry us back in thought to the old Persian court (see tlie picture on page 146 of 
Vol. Ill); the splendid colours or their robes are boiTowed from Hie East. A 
mysterious movement announces some great event : the clang of the golden bell 
and the deep-toned chant of the priests herald the entry of the Basileus. If an 
envoy was admitted to an audience in the imperial hall, his eye would be caught 
by another relic of the Persian court, the golden plane-tree, which rose high into 
the air behind the throne ; artificial birds fluttered and chirruped, golden lions 
roared round the throne; in the midst of all that bewildering splendour sits 
immovable a figure, almost lost in costly robes, studded with gold and jewels, 
more a picture, a principle, or an abstraction than a man, — the emperor. Every 
one prostrates himself at tlife sovereign’s feet, in the traditional Eastern form of 
adoration, the proskynesis. The throne slowly moves upwards and seems to float 
in the air. Western sovereignty had never before attempted so to intoxicate the 
senses; the gorgeous colouring and vivid imagination of the East (see explanation 
to illustration, VoL III, p. 288) were enlisted in the cause of despotism. If we 
go out into the street again we hear a stroller singing a ballad which the populace 
has composed on the emperor in Oriental fashion. 

This composite art of Byzantium thus represents a decomposition of the Greco- 
Eoman style into its original Asiatic elements, and a fuller development of these 
in a congenial soil The wcmderful Greek sense of form was gone, and the style 
of the Koraan Empire had disappeared, if it ever existed ; the concealment and 
covering of the surfaces, the Oriental style of embroidery and metal plates, had 
become the Byzantine ideal. 

In other respects also the intellectual life shows effeminate and Eastern traits. 
The authors make their luno(‘s and heroines burst into tears or fall into fainting 
fits with an unpleasing effeminacy and emotionality, only explicable by Oriental 
influences. Not only the novelists but even the historians, with that lavish waste 
of time peculiar to the Oriental, describe their personages in the minutest and most 
superfluous detail. Tliis habit of elaborate f)ersonal descriptions was a tradition 
of Greco-Egyptian style, due to the same craving for the perpetuati<m of tlie indi- 
vidual which produced mummy portraits on the eolfius of the dead, and caused 
wills to Ije adorned with the testator’s picture. In the domain of hdks lettres the 
fable and the adventurous travel-romance of the Indians were interwoven with 
late Greek love stories, so that motifs ^ihich first appear in Indian fables spread 
thence to the West, where they can be traced down to Boccaccio’s Decameron. 
Byzantine ai-chitecture shows close dependence on the Arabian models. The 
emperor Theophilus (829-842) had his summer palace built at the advice of John 
Grammaticus, who was well acquainted with the Arabs, on the model of the 
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Caliph^s palace at Bagdad, while in the palace of Hebdomon the decoration of 
the Arabs was imitated. 

Foreign words found their way in numbers into the Greek language, often 
denoting Oriental commodities. The Arabic names for beer (<l>ovKKa^)y for fortune- 
telling books (pdfjLTr\Lov, Arabic rami), for a wick ((f>arXiov, Arabic fatila), for 
safety (aixavdrTj, Arabic amaiiat), were adopted at this time. With the Persian 
imperial mantle for the coronation (Mandiya) and the ordinary imperial mantle 
(Skaramangion), the Persian names were also borrowed, although the name for 
the i^eaii diadem, which Arsacids and Sassanids had also worn, does not appear. 

The West faded out of the Byzantine range of vision, while the nations of the 
East attracted more attention. Procopius of Caesarea (f 563) relates strange 
notions as to the appearance of Britain. When the Book of Ceremonies, which 
treats of the procedure with foreign rulers, mentions the princes of Bavaria and 
Saxony, it states that the country of the Niemetz belongs to them. Little more 
was known of the Germans in 900 than the name given them by Magyars and 
Slavs, and tlie ambassador of the emperor Otto I sat at table in the Byzantine court 
below the Bulgarian ambassador. The Eastern countries, on the other hand, came 
more and more clearly into view. The historian Theo 2 :>hylactus Simocattes drew 
in 620, j)resumably through the good offices of the Turks (instructed by the letter 
of the khan of the Turks to the emperor Mauricius, which envoys had brought to 
B}'zajitium in 598), an able sketch of China, congratulated the Chinese, in refer- 
ence to the Byzantine disputes as to the succession, on being ignorant of such 
matters, and spoke entliusiastically of Chinese law, praising especially the rule 
which forbade men to wear gold or silver. The legend that Alexander the Great 
was the founder of the two largest Chinese cities appears also in his writings. 

Thus tlie new intluences which now came into play had long existed in the 
lower strata of Oriental society, or had their origin in Oriental spheres outside 
Byzantine national life. Whether or not this Byzantine civilization should, there- 
fore, be termed a mixed civilization, it had at any rate so much vitality that it 
exercised on other civilizations, in the East and the West, an influence as great 
as had been tliat of the mixed civilization of Phoenicia and Nearer Asia ; the civi- 
lization of Syria, locally more independent, played the part of a broker between 
the East and the West. 

U , The Byzantine Pkovince of Syria as Mediator between West and East 

While the southern provinces of the Byzantine Empire maintained in general a 
brisk intercourse with the East (the enthusiastic East-Roman patriot Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes journeyed from Egypt to India, which he described in vivid colours), 
Syria especially ofTered a jardin d' acclimatation for Western and Eastern sugges- 
tions and ideas, and continued to do so, even after the Byzantine dominion was 
destroyed in 640 and the Arabs took over the coimtry (Vol. Ill, p. 303). Greco- 
Roman culture had been completely victorious there under the Roman Empire ; the 
sound of the old Aramaic national language was only heard in isolated villages. 
Christianity, as a genuinely democratic power, had adopted the discarded language 
of the mother country and the people, and soon raised it to the rank of a uni- 
versal language. The achievements of Greek intellectual life were translated into 
Syrian, 
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Syro-Greek writers, whom we can with difficulty classify as true Syrians (with 
rights of voting as Byzantines), as Syrians of a stock which had long been Grecised, 
and as Greeks of old descent, stand in the forefront of the intellectual life of 
Byzantium. Romanus the Melode (circa 500), the most celebrated hymn-writer 
of Middle Greek literature, was a native of Syria. That country produced iiuiner- 
ous historians: Procopius of Cjesarea; John of Epiphanea, who knew Persia thor- 
oughly; Evagrius Scholasticus (circa 600); John Malalas (Syrian mald.1^ rhetor)^ 
for whom, although Byzantium was the political capital, Antioch was always tlie 
intellectual focus; and John of Antioch, In the domain of grammar, the versatile 
John Philoponus of Caesarea, Sergius of Emesa, the zoologist, and Timotheus of 
Gaza were busily occupied. Aetius of Amida, in Mesopotamia, subsequently impe- 
rial body-physician, belonged to the same race, althoilgli he is said to have begun 
the study of the ancient physicians at Alexandria. His nearest countryman, 
Ephraim (306-373), heads the list of Syrian dogmatic theologians, to whom, 
amongst others, Anastasius, a native of Palestine by birth, belongs as a precursor 
of scholasticism” labouring in Syria. Ecclesiastical interests are further repre- 
sented in the domain of epexegesis by Procopius of Gaza ; under this head are 
counted the friends of the historian Evagrius, Symeon Stylites the ascetic (f 460), 
with his glorification of the monastic life, and the ecclesiastical orator Gregory,, 
patriarch of Antioch. Syria thus played a part in early Byzantine literature 
which was altogether disproportionate to the number of her inhabitants. 

Aristotle was introduced into the schools and expounded ; the philosophy of 
Pythagoras and Plato and the sonorous eloquence of pseudo-Isocratean s])eeches 
were once more subjects of study; the physician Sergius of liris'a-in (1536) did 
especial service in this department. Later writers also (such as Severus of Anti- 
och, John Philoponus, Porphyrins, Sextus Julius Africanus, Eusebius, the Apology 
of Aristides) were translated; Persian works (“Qelilag and Damnag,” “The Fable 
of Barlaam and Josaphat;” cf, below, p. 55) and Hebrew writings were brought 
within the scope of Syrian studies. Legends, such as the Invention of the Cross, 
the Seven Sleepers, and the Baptism of Constantine come from this source. Some 
“ Episodes- from the Lives of Saintly Women ” were written on the pages of a gos})el 
in Old Syrian. The last story among them contains the temj)tation of Yasta of 
Antioch by the scholastic Aglaidas, who, after his suit had been rejected, applied 
to the magician Cyprianus. The latter is bound, by a compact signed in blood, to a 
demon, who now undertakes to win over the maiden, but has to acknowledge him- 
self defeated before the sign of the cross. Cyprianus, convinced of the inefficiency 
of self-acquired wisdom, and impelled bj^his thirst for truth, then abjures all magic. 
This legend of Cyprianus, which certainly arose on Syrian soil, has become impor- 
tant for the West in many ways through the effect of the Faust-legend and of the 
material which lies at the bottom of Pedro Calderon’s “ Magico Prodigioso.” 

Syria again was successful in propagating her own culture far to the east and 
west. Syrian Christians were settled on the coasts of India, on the Himalayas, 
and in Ceylon, and exercised a deeply felt influence on India. Memories of it are 
echoed in the Indian epic Mahabhdratf ; the legends of the birth of the demigod 
Krishna and of his persecution by Kansa, the Avatftras system (Vol. II, p. 410), 
probably an imitation of the Christian dogma of Christ’s descent to earth, and the 
adoration of Krishna’s mother, Bew&ki, are speaking proofs of it ; while the appear- 
ance of the Greek astronomer Ptolemy as Demon (Asura) Maya and the numerous 
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technical terms in Indian astronomy can only be explained from the connection 
with Alexandria. Whether the Syrian Christians of India really maintained so 
close an intercourse with the West that King Alfred of England could send them 
an embassy is still a moot point. 

Syrian missionaries penetrated into the mysterious highlands of Central Asia. 
When China was ruled by the great emperor Tai Tsung (627-649 ; cf. VoL II, 
p. 84), before whose command Northern India bowed, whose help Persia implored 
(Yesdigerd III, 638, against the Arabs ; cf. VoL III, p. 303), enthusiastic Syrian 
missionaries appeared there. A tablet, composed (781) in Chinese but containing 
some lines of Syriac, which was found in 1625 at the famous Si ngan fu (Khubdan 
in Theophylaotus Simocattes), testifies both to the religious zeal of the Syrians and 
to the tolerance of the Chinese emperor, who had . ordered the translation and cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, and had commanded a church of the pure faith to be 
built. Eighteous doctrines have no fixed name ; holy men have no fixed abode ; 
each locality has its own doctrines ; and the aim of all is to disseminate happi- 
ness. The most excellent Alapenn (Olopbn) from the empire of Ta tsiu (the 
Asiatic provinces of the Roman Empire) has brought hither his sacred books and 
images from that distant country, and presented them to our capital and royal city. 
After having tested the doctrines of this religion, we find it thoroughly excellent 
and natural ... it is salutary for all creatures, it is excellent for mankind.'’ Thus 
the supposed political embassy of the Byzantine regents to China during the 
minority of Constaris IT {circa 642) turns out to be nothing more than a mission 
sent by the Syrian Nestorians. 

Syrian sepulchral inscriptions were disinterred in 1885 from the soil of the 
steppes of Turkestan in the vicinity of Issik kul (Vol. IV, p. 213). Just as man in 
the earliest timCvS paid reverence to the tombs, in order to rescue from oblivion the 
memory of his dear ones and to form some liond between the existence he knew 
and the mysterious world beyond the grave, so even the poor Turks of Semirjetchje 
have since the ninth century utilised the Syrian language and letters to perpetuate 
the recollection of their departed. From this influential position of the Syrians, 
who, being then in full possession of Western culture, must be claimed also for the 
AVest, it is plain that the alphabet of the Manchu IJigurians and, through the 
agency of the latter, the alphabet of the Mongols are derived from the Syrian 
script ; the circumstances in particular under which the Syrian-Nestorian script 
came to the Uigurians are well known to us from the monument of Kara 
Balgassun. 

An equally important rclle was played by the Syrians in the AVest. Jerome 
had already said, Their lust for gain drives them over the whole world ; and 
their frenzy for trade goes so far that even now, when barbarians are masters of 
the globe, they seek wealth amid swords and corpses, and conquer poverty by 
risking dangers.” As a matter of fact we find Syrians scattei*ed far and wide, not 
only before but also after the fall of the AVest Roman Empire. Tyre, the meticpo- 
lis of I^hcenician commerce as far back as the eleventh century b. c., and now in 
the fifth and sixth centuries a. d. the centre of the silk trade, Sidon and Berytus 
send -their mei'chants especially to Italy (Verona, Ravenna, Naples), Inscriptions 
in various towns prove their existence in the kingdom of the Franks. We find 
Syrians in Narbonne, Bordeaux, Vienne, Lyons, Genay, Besangon, Orleans, Tours, 
La Chapelle Saint-Eloy, Paris. On German soil they appear at Strassburg, Trfeves, 
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Ehammbecji, aad in BaTaria ; in England at Sou-bh Shields. They are the cairiens 
oi the mn« trade and of the Egyptian pap 3 Tiis trade ; they encouraged horticulture 
and brought plants from their own country, of which only the shallot (a species 
of onion, so called from the name of the town Ascalon) need be mentioned. 
They circulated the silk stuffs manufactured in their own workshops ; these show 
Persian patterns, especially the two horsemen as a centre, but the surfaces are 
filled up in the Syrian fashion (with vine tendrils, vine branches with ivy leaves 
and grapes), or they chose genuinely Syrian themes (cf. the dress ornament with 
the nymph in the Kaiser^Friedrich Museum at Berlin; also the reliquaiy in the 
treasury at Aachen with Syrian ornamentation of the surfaces). Syrian ideas for 
pictorial ornamentation accordingly readied the West. The Gospel-l)ook of Gode- 
skalk (painted between 781 and 783 for Charlemagne) contains a picture, in the 
Syrian style, of the fountain of life, with animals, like the Bible of the Syrian 
monk Nabiila produced in 586, Syrians transmitted to the West the story, origi- 
nating in India, of the king’s son who takes no pleasure in pomp and show, and, 
chafing at the nameless sorrow with whicli men’s hearts throb, flies into solitude 
in order to atone for himself and mankind by devotion to a new doctrine which 
may redeem the world. In that story of .Barlaam and Josaphat Euroj>e possessed 
a sketch of the life of Buddha (Vol. II, p. 390) before it became acquainted with 
Buddhism. 

It was from Syrian, not Greek, tradition that the West derived the Alexander 
legend. Some main features of the earliest form of the Faust legend may, as 
already stated, be traced back to the Cyprian legends current in Antioch, just as 
a Syrian romance lies at the root of tlie Julius story in the Kaiserclironik. After 
surveying these rich results of Syrian brokerage we cannot be surprised that 
Syrians were employed by Charlemagne for the revision of the text of the gos- 
pels which he himself had planned. 

F, Byzantium as the Centre of Civilization for East and West in the 

Old Byzantine Age 

(a) For the East. — (a) Byzantim Influences on Arabia. — The East Roman 
province of Syria still performed the function of an intermediary, et^en when Syria 
itself, through the Arabic conquest, no longer recognised the suzeraiaty of Byzan- 
tium. The Arabs even before this Iiad been subject to the influence of the Grecio- 
Byzantine mode of life, especially the Arabs of Khirat (Hira) and G(h)a8sRii (cf. 
Vol. Ill, p. 245). Architects who, if not Greeks, were schooled in the art traditions 
of Giwce built on the far side of the Jordan in the territoiy of Moab, one and a 
half days’ journey east from Jericho, the palace of el-Meschetta (M’sclnitta) for a 
Sassanid (the sculptures which ornamented the south facade have been, since the 
end of 1903, in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum at Berlin). The division of the walls 
by zigzag lines in high relief is as uoii-Semitic as tlie six-sided or octagonal rosettes 
in the angle spaces. So, too, the vine branches springing from a vase, which rise, 
symmetrically upward and display a wj^alth of leaves, point to the Oriental embroid- 
^ style which was developed in Bymitiuin. The details correspond as much to 
Old Byzantine models — for example, the drums of the pillars in tlie Tchiniti-kiosk 
— as to Middle Byzantine motifs — for example, the design on the Marhlfi panel- 
ling of the Panagia church at Thebes. But in their strong yet delicate technique 
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the reliefs of el-Meschetta resemble only the Old Byzantine art, and date certainly 
from the fifth or sixth century. The ruin of el-Kastal (Castellum), which lies in 
the neighbourhood, was, according to a trustworthy tradition, built by the ^ 
sanids ; and a ruin to the east of Damascus (Khyrbet el-Beda) may probably be 
assigned to the same epoch. Just as the Germanic tribes borrowed the expressions 
for building operations {Ziegely Kalk, Pfeiler, PfortCy and others) from the Romans, 
so — conceivably from the employment of Byzantine workmen — the Greek word 
for tiles (Kepa/xh) has passed into Arabic as qirmidy the Greek k&vo<: (a cone) has 
become qaunas ; indeed the Greek (a pebble), which was used to record 

votes, seems to be retained in Arabic as fige (whence tafagfagd). Into this close 
intercourse, in which the Byzantines appear as the givers, we gain a vivid insight 
from bilingual and trilingual inscriptions of the period. Southeast of Aleppo in the 
plain of Jebbfil still stand the ruins of a basilica, in which we can recognise the 
usual ground plan, the great central nave, the two side aisles, the apse to the east, 
and the main door to the west. This basilica contains inscriptions in Greek, 
Syrian, and Arabic commemorating the foundation. The Greek inscriptions inform 
us that the church of the Holy Martyr Sergius in Zebed was founded on the 24th 
Gorpiaius (Ilftl) of the Seleucid era 823 (that is, on September 29, 512), and cite 
Greek and Semitic names, of which the former are somewhat altered for the woi'se. 
The Syrian inscription begins: Praise to the Father, with the Son and the Holy 
Ghost,*’ and recapitulates the history of the foundation ; the Arabic inscriptions 
reproduce the Greek word otVoVo^o? by the Arabic word Jmnama, We see, then, 
how every section of the population commemorates the foundation of the church 
in its own language and script, — the ruling official class in Greek ; the mass of 
the population in Syrian ; and the Noiihern Arabs, who had already penetrated this 
region and had been Christianised by the Syrians, in Arabic. The most ancient 
linguistic monument of these Arabs is this inscription of Zebed. Since the fathers 
still bear Semitic names, but their sons actually the name of the martyr Sergius, 
perhaps the work of conversion was then proceeding. Another Greco- Arabic 
inscription from Hanfm in Trachonitisi dates from the year 568. 

The Arabs come on to the scene as a completely uncivilized people of the 
desert; Byzantine trade therefore satisfied their growing needs. For tliis reason 
they measured with the Greek pound (Greek Xt'rpa = Arabic ritl), and when they 
themselves went among commercial nations they called their warehouses after the 
Greek model {rravSoxdov) Funduk (the word has come back to the West from 
the Arabic in Fondaco). Oriental fruits were known to them under Greek names : 
the Arabic albarquqy our apricot, comes from the Greek ^eptKovKKa (originally 
Latin prwcoqiia) ; behind the Arabic word for hazelnut, Imnduqy is hidden the 
Greek name h)r its provenance (Kupvop) ttoptikop. Finally the Bedouins called 
the sheet of paper after the Greek name (x^prr)^ = Arabic qirBds), When, there- 
fore, a great power was formed from the Arab tribes, there is, notwithstanding the 
propagandist zeal of the Arabs, a proof discernible, even in religious relations, of 
the degree to which the Arabs were conscious of this transference of culture. 
Omar prays on the steps of the Church of Constantine in Jerusalem, although he 
declines the invitation of the patriarch Sophronius to perform his devotions in the 
church. The economic and legal systems of the Arabs were strongly influenced 


* 8«e the map ‘‘Western Asia at the Time of the Caliphs,** Vol. Ill, p. 332. 
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by Byzantium. They employed at Damascus, Baalbeq, Homs, and Tiberias Greek 
coins with the simple imprint of the name of the town. When they minted money 
tor themselves, it was struck according to the Greek monetary scale ; occasion- 
ally, as in the case of the so-called Heraclean Dinars, with Latin inscriptions. 
They conciuded contracts for hire or lease according to the models which Byzan- 
mm gave them, and, according to the Koman custom, did not release their sons 
tibm their guardians until they were twenty-five years old. 

If a Byzantine, after the conquest of Syria by the Arabs, looked down from 
the old caravan road on the Anti-Libanus upon the paradise, in which Damascus, a 
vast sea of houses, glittered from amongst a green circle of gardens, he might, at 
the sight of the cupola-crowned mosques, which were still occasionally built by 
Greek architects, and which always retained the cruciform structure, cherish the 
belief that this bright land from the serrated Gebel el-sheikh to the burning 
desert was yet under the dominion of Greece. This idea would be strengthened 
if he went into the plain, and saw Arab troops, armed after Byzantine fashion, 
marching past in Byzantine formation ; if he entered the houses in the town and 
found everywhere replicas of the Eoinan gateway {ostium) and the open courtyard 
[atrium) \ and if, finally, he visited a Syrian harbour, and saw the Arab ships 
built on the model of the Byzantine dromond. 

Greek artists and workmen exerted in many ways this Byzantine influence on 
the Arab empire. Thus, as Abd er-rahman ibn Khaldun (f 1406) records, the 
Khalif Walid received at his own request from the Greek emperor in the first 
decade of the eighth centur}" architects in order to rebuild the church of St. John in 
Damascus; similarly Greeks were employed to reconstruct the mosque of Medina 
(according to Tabari f 923). Christian (and therefore certainly Greek) architects 
were probably employed on the Kubbet es-Sakhra and on the Jami el-Aksa, which 
in the central portions resemble Justinian’s Church of St. Mary. Most remark- 
able, however, is the late and distant influence of Byzantine culture in Spain, where 
Abd ur Kahman III (912-961), according to Makkari (f 1631), employed Byzan- 
tine workmen. This transmitted civilization is especially evident in the shrine of 
the mosque at Cordova (cf. VoL IV, p. 504). The mosaics of this temple, glitter- 
ing with gold and bright colours, were, according to Edrisi (1164-1165), executed 
by Greek workmen wliom the emj)eror had sent from Byzantium. The iron gates 
and the fountains of Cordova, like the bronze fountain of Zahra, are emphatically 
Greek, Byzantine influence extends even to the smaller objects of art ; an Arabic 
casket in the Louvre with an inscription which mentions Almog ueina (a son of 
Abd ur Eahman) certainly shows signs of it. So, too, the Byzantines assisted in 
transmitting Greek science to the Spanish Arabs ; the translation of Dioscurides 
was only carried out by the help which the Byzantines afforded to the Arab 
scholars engaged upon it, and by the co-operation of a Jewish linguist. 

Thus the first movement towards influencing and civilizing the Arabs by Greek 
culture came from Syria and the Syrian nation, and was perhaps continued from 
that city which down to the seventh century may be still regarded as the intel- 
lectual centre of the Byzantine Empirfe, from Alexandria. In Egypt, the Arabic 
art of ornamentation had adopted the universal elements of the late antique, as 
is shown by the palm frieze, the waving vine shoots, and the acanthus ^rit- 
line in the Ibn-Tulun mosque at Cairo. Here, too, we may possibly trace local 
influences, and the effect of the late antique tinged with Byzantinism. The cen- 
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tml power in Constantinople had often on its own imtiative influenced intellectual 
ia*ogress ; for example, by the despatch of Byzantine workmen, of whose nationality 
we are unfortunately ignorant. In many cases this transmission of culture was 
only rmdered possible through the strong imperial power. 

O) Byzantine Influences on Armenia. — Just as the influence of Byzantinism 
on the Arabic world came first from Syria, so the Syrian transmission of culture 
paved the way for the influence of Byzantium on Armenia. The main conceptions 
of Western civilization, political imperialism (Armenian Iwsr = and 
religious martyrdom (Armenian maturn:== ixaprvpiov), may have already reached 
the Armenians directly from the sphere of Greek civilization, so that there was an 
early intercourse with Greece in the first three centuries ; but Syria supplied the 
most essential links in the chain. 

The founder of the Armenian Church, Grigor L{isavori5 (cf. VoL IV, p. 217), 
united it to the Syrian ritual, employed, as Moses of Kliorene tells us, Syrian 
letters for the Armenian language, and nominated the Syrian David as super- 
intendent of all the bishops. Even when we disallow the alleged Syrian origin 
of the Armenian creed, tliere remains sufficient to attest the Syrian religious 
influences, since it is dependent on the pseudo- Athanasian creed. Among the 
schools attended by young Armenians, Edessa, owing to its accessibility and its 
splendid library, was given the preference over Constantinople and Alexandria. 
Monasteries and episcopal palaces were founded in Armenia by Syrians; numer- 
ous Syrian writings were translated into Armenian ; and Syrian patriarchs stand 
at the liead of the Armenian Church, even though not universally recognised; 
Syrian bishops are found in Armenia down to the sixth century. Art products, 
Syrian miniatures, were introduced into Armenia. The miniatures in the Etch- 
iniadsin Gospel-book in the details of the ornamentation (in the employment 
of plants, and of birds on the sides of a vase) as well as in the representation of 
scriptural t}'pes (in the Message to Zachariah, the Annunciation, Baptism of 
Christ) are so closely connected with the Syrian Bible of the monk Eabula 
of 586, that we must assume an older Syrian copy. 

Both in politics and in culture Armenia was for a long time less closely con- 
nected with Byzantium than with the Byzantine province of Syria. An alliance 
had certainly been concluded in 323 between the founder of Constantinople and 
Khosruw II, tlie son of Trdat the Great. But Valens soon found it more advan- 
tageous to make common cause with the Persians (Shapur II) against Armenia 
(374). The Armenians, who were subject to Byzantine dominion, may have no 
longer required the Syrian alphabet. But the national union of the Armenian 
people took place under the auspices of Byzantium. A national Armenian alpha- 
bet was designed by the holy Mesrob (f Februar}" 19, 441, properly Masthots) in 
Syrian Samosata. Six pupils of the Armenian Catholicus came in 432-433 to Con- 
stantinople, in order to master the Greek language. It is possibly the case that, 
when the Catholicus Sahak (384-386) wished to collect also the Armenians of the 
West for this national propaganda, a refusal was I'eceived from the Byzantine 
governors. The protest of the Catholicus, and the answer of the emperor, who 
had countenanced the acceptance of the Armenian alphabet, are preserved in Moses 
of Khorene, but can hardly be genuine. The consciousness of the necessity foi 
a transmission of cultui’e triumphed over conflicting political and religious interests^ 
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The Armeniaiis borrowed from the Greek almost all their written literature and 
their church music ; in recognition of this intellectual dependence, the emperor 
Theodosius II and his all-powerful sister Pulcheria (t453) gave these zealous 
translat<»s both literary and financial help. 

The Armenian patriarchs were educated in “ Greece,” that is to say, in Byzan- 
tium. Giut (patriarch from 465-475) emphasises his intellectual dependence on 
Byzantium, whence he obtained his material requirements, such as clotlies. It is 
recorded of Nerses III (640-661) that he had been educated in Greece. At least 
two churches and one monastery had been built by Justinian in Armenia, and 
others restored; and in the post-Justinian era the chief church of Etchmiadsin 
with its cupolas had been erected; Nerses III even later built a church in the 
vicinity of the town of Walarchapat, of which some pillars are still erect and 
show his monogram. These capitals exhibit the corbel of Justinian's age, but 
Ionic flutings in place of the Byzantine animals, a renaissance, as it were, of older 
Greek ideas in a Byzantine setting. Even towards the middle of the eighth 
century, in a disquisition on the question of admitting images into the churches, 
we find the emphatic statement that, even in the domain of painting, all pro- 
ductions can be traced to the Greeks, from which source we have everything.” 
It is true that national hatred prevailed for centuries between Armenians and 
Greeks, so that under the emperor Heraclius (f 641) the armies would not encamp 
side by side ; and Byzantine proverbs declared that no worse foe existed than an 
Armenian friend, while the talented historian Casia drew an alarming picture of 
the Armenian national character. Yet the influence of Byzantium on Armenian 
literature and architecture, and the importation of images from that source, give 
the keynote to the relations between the two nations. 

Armenian courtiers, Armenian officers, Armenians in the administrative and 
the legislative depaitments at Byzantium had, by correspondence with their homes 
and their relations, opened a hundred channels through which that higher civiliza- 
tion, as expressed in language, flowed into Armenia. Greek words crowded first into 
the learned language of Armenia ; meteorological phenomena were called by Greek 
names, so, too, were minerals ; mathematics, astronomy, chronology, jurisprudence 
required to borrow words from Greek. Expressions for the business of Church and 
State were to a large extent first adopted by the learned class. But soon popular 
borrowings must liave co-operated in that direction, and with the words for man, 
his qualities and occupations, and for the ideas of nature, town, and country, money, 
weights and measures, house and home, dress and ornament, arts and games, a 
strong Greek element was introduced into the Armenian language. 

( 7 ) Byzantine Influences on Caucasia and Persia, — Armenian influences first 
brought Byzantine culture nearer to the Caucasian nations; the Georgians — like 
the Bulgarians, Servians, Russians, Wallachians — adopted the Greek cMrch music, 
both vocal and instmmental. The princes of independent tribes were proud of 
Byzantine titles, as, for instance, the prince of the warlike Alani in the Caucasus, 
on whom by the favour of Byzantium Ihe title of Mighty Sovereign was conferred ; 
o^ers were styled Archons. Thus here, too, in the East a wide sphere of Byzan- 
tine influence was created, which was in many ways, not, all of th^ superficial, 
imbued with a higher civilization. 

Notwithstanding the strong inclination of individual Persian kings towards 
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Western civilization, the effect on Persia of any special Byzantine, as apart from 
Greek and Roman, influences can as yet hardly be demonstrated. It has, indeed^ 
been long observed that the palace of the Sassanids at Ctesiphon, which dates 
from Khosrav I (VoL III, p. 287), as far as the construction of the facade and 
the mural decoration are concerned, displays the same round-arched arcades and 
pilasters as Diocletian’s palace, and that the goldsmith’s art has remodelled 
Roman motifs; thus, a dish shows an Eros playing the lyre seated on a lion^ 
but in Oriental dress. But these influences are in reality so universal that it is 
better to speak of a transmission of the late antique. At most, the trapezium- 
shaped capitals may be traced back to Byzantium, while the acanthus decoration 
on a capital at Ispahan still shows the Hellenistic form. 

(h) For the West, — It seems difficult to investigate the early influence of 
Byzantine culture on the West. So long as the belief prevailed that Old Roman 
or “ Old Christian” art alone fructified the West, it was im|X)ssible to submit the 
monuments to an unbiassed examination. Since we know that Greco-Oriental 
influences were at work in the West, even before tliey were transmitted by 
Byzantium, the “Byzantine” question becomes more complicated. Nevertheless 
we may consider in this connection the influences of individual Oriental spheres 
of the Byzantine Empire, so far as they have not been already discussed in 
dealing with the importance of Syria. 

Byzantium and the states of the West bear towards each other in matters of 
culture the same relation as the left to the right lobe of the brain, or the right to 
the left half of the body, which are very dihereiitly provided with blood. On the 
one side, we have states which laboriously extricate themselves from the effects 
of the national migrations and the fall of the West Roman Empire; rustic popu- 
lations with isolated towns and no commerce ; nations which by hard struggles 
try to build up tlieir own constitution on the ruins of the Roman Empire ; mon- 
archies which can alone supply this want, but cannot make head against the 
conditions of the age; as[H3cts of development which cannot yet create any 
advanced culture. On the other side is a |X)lity which, after the institution of 
the genuinely Germanic empire of the Lombards on West Roman soil, appears as 
the sole heir of immemorial traditions of world-empire ; an empire which alone 
could follow out an imi)erial |x)lic}’ as distinct from the momentous and }'et locally 
restricted conflicts of the Germanic empires ; a well-organised bureaucracy, based 
on the practical experience of centuries of ]X)litical existence ; a community which 
possesses a capital of unpamlleled magnilicence, numerous flourishing cities, and a 
well-organised commerce, embracing the whole civilized world, which has absorbed 
all the refinement of Hellenistic Roman and Oriental culture ; a church in which 
were exemplified all the princijml tyj)es of I’eligious organisation ; a communion in 
which all the stniggles for the settlement of chui'ch dogmas have been fought out 
with passionate obstinacy. On this side the Germanic States ; on that, Byzantium* 

(a) The Injluences of ChurcJi and State . — Whether the Frankish coins are 
stamped with the name of Tiberius and Mauricius, whether the envoys of the 
emperor Anastasius confers on Clovis (Chlodowig) the consular title, and thus 
promotes him to be the lawful ruler over his Roman subjects, or whether the 
negotiations of Tiberius bring treasure and revenue to Chilperich and Gundobad, 
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or Lombard dukes undertake to assume Byzantine dress, — Byzantium always 
appears as the old and wealthy civilized power face to face with the poor upstart. 
The last will of the emperor Mauricius, who divided the East and Italy — with 
Kome as capital — among his sons, may have been only a dream of the old world- 
policy ; but assuredly Byzantium was not content with idle dreaming. The great 
landowning families of Italy, from whom sprang the commanders of the Byzan- 
tine castles, — the Tribunes, — saw in Byzantium the sun of all civilization; the 
severance of the provinces of Lower Italy and Sicily, which were now more 
strongly Grecised, and so had entered on a completely divergent development, met 
the wishes of their ruling classes. Naples as the port for Eome, and Kavenna, 
as the centre of Byzantine administration, are the great gates by which Byzantine 
influence enters Italy ; in this connection Tstria may be reckoned as a thoroughly 
Byzantine region, within which religious ideas, political organisation, and art (the 
cathedral at Parenzo) show the closest affinity with Byzantium. Marseilles, on 
the contrary, retained its old Oriental connections, and directly transmitted to 
Western Europe the influences of Syria and Egypt. So also did Montpellier in a 
less degree. 

Byzantine administration, the head of whicli in Italy, the Exarch of Eavenna, 
received his instructions in Greek, hel})ed much to spread Greek influence. Still 
more effective were religious ideas and the influence of the clergy and the monks. 
We must realise that, while in Eavenna during the first four centuries only 
Syrian bishops are found, in Eome the number of Greeks and Syrians among 
the Popes of the seventh and the first half of the eighth centuries is extraor- 
dinarily large : Boniface III (606-607), Theodore (642-649), Agathon (678- 
681), Leo III (682-683), Conon (686-687), John VI (701-705), Jolin VII 
(705-707), Zacharias (741-752), are Greeks; John V (685-686), Sergius (687- 
701), Sisinnius (708), Constantine (708-715), Gregory III (731-741), are Syrians. 
Greco-Oriental monasticism spread first over Central and Southern Ital}^ and 
concpiered further regions of the Christian woiW. The Grecik Theodore of Tarsus, 
from 669 onwards, reformed the Anglo-Saxon Cliurch, and transmitted a rich 
civilization to England ; and in France, as in Italy, this Greek spirit had much 
effect on the construction and the decoration of the cluirches. Tlie Greek bank of 
the Tiber {Ripa Grccca), the Greek school at Santa Maria in Schola Gneca (later 
in Cosraedin), and the founding of the monasteiy of San Silvestro in capite by 
Pope Paul I (757-767), where Greek church-music flourished, may suffice as illus- 
trations of Hellenistic influence in ecclesiastical and commercial spheres. The 
foreign trade of Byzantium also contributed largely to the spread of the Greco- 
Byzantine culture. In this connection the Syrians, who, according to Gregory of 
Tours, mostly spoke Greek, may be regarded as disseminators of Byzantine 
civilizatioiL 

iff) The Injltiences of Art and Artistic Workmanship. — The fresher vitality 
of the East, which had formerly forced Constantine to Orientalise the empire, soon 
dominated everything in Eome itself, f The motifs of Oriental art are to be seen 
in the mosaics of Santa Maria Maggiore towards the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and in the marvellously carved wooden door of the Church of Santa Sabina, 
which shows the Syrian conception of the crucifixion ; finally, also in the transept 
of the basilica of San Pietro in Vincoli, which Eudoxia commanded to be built in 
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442. TM old Byzantine art had then firmly planted itself everywhere in Italy. 
The arts and crafts of Constantinople enjoyed so excellent a reputation that the 
bishop of Siponto, a kinsman of the emperor Zeno, sent to Constantinople for 
artists especially skilled ” in architecture. At Kavenna, Byzantine craftsmen were 
employed as early as the time of Galla Placidia (see the illustration in Vol. IV, 
p. 470). The building operations of Narses and Belisarius in Italy (the bridge 
over the Anio on the Via Salaria Nova, the Xenodocheion on the Via Lata, and 
the monastery of San Juvenale at Orte) were certainly carried out by Byzantine 
workmen. The cycle of mosaics of San Vitale at Ravenna, begun after 539, was 
executed under the immediate influence of Justinian, in order to glorify the dual 
nature of Christ (cf. above, p. 42), and in special illustration of a biblical line of 
thought which was, undoubtedly, of Oriental origin, and found in the West its 
most brilliant representative in Ambrosius of Milan. The churches of Ravenna 
reveal to us the importance of Byzantium as linking East and West; these 
Cliinese tessellated patterns, which developed from woven fabrics into mural 
decorations, appear here just as in the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and in 
Thessalonica. 

The palace of Theodoric in Pavia was built after a model in Ravenna. On the 
other hand, there is less Byzantine architecture in Aix-la-Chapelle than was for- 
merly supposed. The equestrian statue of Theodoric, the marble mosaics, the 
classical reliefs, came to Aix-la-Chapelle directly from Ravenna, and the palace 
forecourt (^Chalke) is found in Aix-la-Chapelle just as in Ravenna and Constanti- 
nople ; in fact the hall which runs through this forecourt has retained its name 
(^Cortinea). But the once prevalent idea of the imitation of Byzantine or Eaven- 
nese models in the Cathedml of Aix-la Chapelle has become quite untenable. 
What is still left after the convincing achievements of Joseph Strzygowski, which 
demonstrate direct Oriental motives and point out the astonishing resemblance to 
Weransliehr in Mesopotamia ! No one will wish to assert that the iconostasis and 
the galleries are actually Byzantine. A certain eclecticism, which shows itself 
in the employment of a Byzantine motif in the northeastern screen of the upper 
story and the panels of the arcades, cannot he termed any predilection for Byzan- 
tine designs. Anything that is Oriental must have penetrated the west of Europe 
by a direct route, that is, by way of Marseilles. The basilica with double choir, 
such as is found at Ermentin Upper Egypt, Baalbec in Syria, and Orl^nsville in 
Algeria, appears in Brittany (St. Malo). The circular chapel in Erment, in the 
Schenute monastery at Sohag as in Tours, the circular basilica in Roccella di 
Squillaee in Calabria and in Sicily, are products of Oriental influence transmitted 
by the Byzantine Empire, but form no universal current of Byzantine art. 

On the other hand, clothing, court manners, minor arts, and tapestry wem 
affected both in the West and at the court of Charlemagne by Byzantium itself. 
Byzantine gilding at the court of Charles is praised in the poem of Angilbert 
addressed to Charles, while the Byzantine custom of guarding the women is men- 
tioned by Theodulf. The throne of Charles at his tomb in Aix-la-Chapelle is 
thoroughly in keepii^ with the Byzantine gold-plate style. A four-sided wooden 
platform covered with metal and studded with jewels, also a portable altar (a 
wooden frame overlaid with plates of gilded lead) show tliis style of facing. 
The Byzantine origin of the inlaid tables mentioned by Einhard cannot be asserted 
with eqxial certainty. Oriental carpets and silk stuffs were exported in quantities 
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from Byzantiiim, which imd established a monoply of silks aiid satins. The cour- 
tiers*of Gbarlemagne obtained, according to the “ Monk of St. Gall,” their silk robes 
trimmed with iferple through Venetian traders from the East, — certainly therefore 
from the Byzantine Empire. Quantities of woven goods which imitated Persian 
patterns were sent out from Byzantium over the whole of Western and Central 
Europe.^ Even in the eleventh century Byzantium appears as the intermediary for 
this art industry. The ivory workmanship of Byzantium not only conquered Italy, 
but its distinctive features appear again in the art of the West. Even in the dip- 
tychs Byzantine realism predominates, as, for instance, in the representation of 
fights between wild beasts and other contests of tlie arena ; but in the upper part 
the solemn ceremonial dignity of the Old Byzantine art prevails. Even the flat 
treatment of the reliefs of that epoch points indirectly to Byzantium. Small orna- 
ments of daily use must have been sent out of Byzantium in quantities; in 
Hungary, as well as at Eeichenhall, are to be found those peculiar rings with a 
drum-shaped casket, the lid of which is ornamented by a row of filigree pearls, and 
a glass bead in the centre. Byzantine jewelry readied the Swedish island of 
Oeland (Farjestaden) and West Gotland (Mdne). The golden diadem from Farjes- 
taden certainly dates from the old Byzantine era. 

(7) The Injluence of Trade and Military Science. — Byzantine coins came at 
that time far into the West and North, and supply strong evidence of the world 
commerce of Constantinople ; we need only instance the finds in Westphalia, 
Holstein, on IJsedom, Gotland, Bornholm. If the Byzantine monetary system, 
as regards smaller coins, in its recognition of the Oriental local coinages as legal 
tender and in its special respect for Egyptian drachmas, is true to the main prin- 
ciples of Byzantine imperial administration, the Byzantine gold currency, which 
was universal in Europe until the appeaiunce of zechins and florins, testifies to the 
strong position of the world trade and the financial power of Constantinople. 

Finally Byzantium’s influence was fai'-reaching in the domain of military his- 
tory, and certainly affected the empire of the Franks. The successes won by the 
Byzantines over their enemies, not in great battles, but by a clever policy of delay, 
must have made a great impression in the West. The cavalry had jdayed the 
most prominent part in all active operations under Leon, Constantine, and Irene ; 
in war with nations of horsemen, the cavalry regiments (defiara KaSaXXapcKci) and 
not the old legion came to be the backbone of the Byzantine army : they were 
recruited from Armenians, Iberians, and the inhabitants of Asia Minor. These 
lancers, who were clad in iron (they wore the iron cuimss or fcXiSdviov; the gorget 
of mail, irepirpaxnXiov] iron gloves, greaves, and boots), with their short lance, 
their sword {airdhov, spatha), their javelin, and their plumed helmet, were the 
models for the cavalry of the Frank Empire. The name also, Cabellarius, the 
armament ^ and the harness (cf. the Byzantine saddle in the cathedral treasury at 

1 Thus the tapestry No. 84,221 in the Kiin.stf'ewevhe Museum at Berlin, the vine shoot with thistle- 
top blossoms in the cathedral treasury at Aix-la-Chapelle, the sacred tree with tlie dragon in the Church 
of St. Servatius at Maastricht, the marvellous rosettes in the shrine of St. Lambertus at Li^e, the Ama- 
zon hunting a panther in the church at Sakkingen., 

^ The spcUha of Byzantine origin found on thi Thorsberg Moor, now in the Kiel Museum ; the short 
lance in contrast with the long Germanic lances ; perhaps also the long knife scramasax, irapanifiptoVf which 
cannot be proved to exist earlier among the Franks ; finally, the Byzantine chain armour, likewise in the 
Kiel Museum. ^ 
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Troyes), were then introduced. Men armed with bows and arrows after the style 
of the Byzantine mail-clad horsemen appeared in the |evy of the abbot Fulrad 
(810), whereas the battle-axe (T^iKovpiop, securis) may be derived from West 
Koman influence. The ordinary Eoman engine for throwing missiles {onager^ 
mangamim) may, however, have come into the Frank Empire, under the name of 
fu 7 idihulum through the medium of Byzantium. 

Keverence for the culture of Constantinople pervaded the Western worl(?. 
Church and State, arts and crafts, world-wide commerce and military science, 
co-operated to guide the rays toward the West Even for that age the saying 
holds good, ** Ex oriente lux!' 

0, Heroic Struggles and Barbarism under the Military Monarchy 

(G60-717) 

The attacks of the Persians on the Byzantine Empire at the time of the empe- 
ror Heraclius (610-641) had torn from the Byzantines not merely Syria (611 Anti- 
och, Apameia, Emesa, 614 Damascus) and Egypt (619 Alexandria), but also the 
important town of Ancyra (619) in Asia Minor. But it seemed a more terrible 
blow when in 615 the Holy Places and the Holy Cross fell into the hands of the 
infidels. Three crusades brought war into the heart of Persia; the battle of 
Nineveh (December 17, 627) was decided in favour of the Byzantines, so that the 
Homan provinces reverted to them, and on September 14, 629, the festival of the 
Elevation of the Cross was celebrated at Jerusalem by emperor and people with 
great solemnity.^ The conflict raging in the East made it impossible to retain 
the Spanish possessions or the territories lying to the north of the Balkans, but 
the capital itself (626) proved the bulwark of the empire against Avars and 
Slavs, and the wise policy of Heraclius raised a dangerous foe against them in 
the shape of the Bulgarians. 

It was shown, however, that the Persian danger had become formidable for the 
reason that isolated sections of the empire, through their ecclesiastical separatism 
and the formal institution of a Coptic and Syrian national church, no longer 
remained loyal to Byzantium, and saw welcome allies in the Persians, while in 
Egypt the orthodox were contemptuously styled the royalists {/SaacXtKot, Mel- 
chites). The formula of the One Will (‘^ the God-Man consisting of two natures 
has achieved all things by one god-like operation ”) more closely resembled the 
doctrine of the One Nature of the Monophysites (Vol. IV, p. 208) ; consequently 
a reconciliation was effected through the diplomacy of the king, which extended 
even to the Armenians. The condemnation of the doctrine of the One Will 
(Monotheletism ; ibid. p. 209) by Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem, made the 
situation more confused and shattered the concord, hardly yet established, as 
violently as the entirely inappropriate attempt at reconciliation made by the 
emperor in his edict (Ecthesis). Consequently the Syrians (635 and 636) and 
Egyptians (641-643) fell a prey to the invading Arabs (Vol. Ill, p. 303) as 
rapidly as the Eoman citizens in the West yielded to the Germanic invaders, 
although in Egypt the treachery of the governor (the Mokauka) mainly con- 
tributed to the sun’ender of the country. Economic reasons may have co-operated. 


^ Cf. the explanation to the illustration “Khosru II of Persia,” on i>agc 288 of Vol. III. 
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since the political and social structure of the Arabic empire gave great power to 
the conquerors. 

Constans, the grandson of Heraclius (641-688), whose kinsmen had been cas- 
trated according to the Oriental custom, was able to retain Asia Minor and even 
to exact tribute from the Arab Khalif Muawija ; his success was principally due 
to the transformation of the empire into military provinces (themata), which had 
already been instituted under Heraclius. Great importance attached to the mili- 
tary governors in Africa and Italy, and the critical times had compelled Heraclius 
to form the capital and the adjoining provinces into a military district (thema 
Opsikion ) ; the Thracian them a had to carry on the war against the Bulgarians, 
the Anatolian and Armenian themata the war with the Arabs, and the fleet was 
soon divided into two commands, the thema Kibyraioton (south coast of Asia 
Minor) and that of the twelve islands. The regency during the minority of 
Constans attempted to end the theological controversy by the Edict of the Typos 
{648), according to which the subjects of the empire '^no longer are permitted 
to dispute and quarrel anywhere over one will and one operation, or over two 
operations and two wills.” When Pope Martin I condemned this edict (649) at 
the Lateran Council, and Maximus, formerly imperial private secretary, stirred 
up Eoman Africa against Ciesaro-papisra, the emperor banished the Pope to 
the Crimea, and ordered Maximus to be brought to trial. It was then that the 
bronze statues of the Pantheon were carried off from Rome by Constans. The 
island of Sicily, which was strongly Grecised by immigration, was intended to 
become the base for the recovery of Africa from the Arabs, who had taken it 
in 647. But an expedition from Syracuse, the capital, only succeeded in captur- 
ing Carthage. 

Under Constantinus IV Pogonatus (668-685), son of Constans, Constantinople 
had to defend itself against the Arabs (April-September, 673), which it did suc- 
cessfully, owing mainly to the Greek fire of the Syrian Callinicus; and Thessalonica 
was attacked by the Slavs (675) and Avars (677). The greatest danger to the 
empire seemed, however, to be the Bulgarian kingdom under Isperich, in which the 
Turkish conquerors gradually adopted the language of the subjugated Slavs. In 
view of all these dangers, the ecclesiastical connection with Rome, which was 
eflected in 680-681 by the Sixth Oecumenical Council in Constantinople, was 
intended at least to secure moral support. Justinian II (685-695, 705-711) had, 
it is true, concluded a treaty on favourable terras with the Arabs and had con- 
quered the Slavs; but serious political, iiiilitaiy, and economic mistakes (the 
removal of the Syrian Mardaites to Asia Minor and Thrace, the enrolment of 
untrastworthy Slavs in the army, taxation) led to the mutiny of one of the gen- 
erals, Leontius (695-698), by which the sovereignty of the army was once for all 
established. Under the two generals now elevated to the purple, Leontius and 
Tiberius III (698-705), Africa and Cilicia were lost. Justinian, who had taken 
refuge with Isperich's successor Tervel, was brought back by a Bulgarian-Slavonic 
army ; he wreaked an insane fury on his enemies. He fought without success 
against Bulgarians, Arabs, and the revolted town of Kherson. The Armenian 
Philippicus (711-713), who was raised to the throne as a rival, and Theodo- 
sius II (715-717), successor of the able Anastasius II (713-715), proved them- 
selves equally incapable. ^ 

The voice of literature was dumb in that rough age. It produced strong natures, 

VOL. v-r> 
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and a pious superstition led them to battle. Andrew, the Apostle comes to the= 
help of the citizens of Patras, borne on his galloping warAorse, and drives the 
Slavs to flight. St. Demetrius of Thessalonica is the god of the city, who imitates- 
Christ in eveiy detail. He changes the purpose of God to deliver over the town 
to the opponents ; he is the guardian of the city, the prescient grace ; ” indeed, he 
aspired to be the Third Person with Christ and the Holy Ghost. The miracles of 
St. Demetrius are a valuable source of information for this age, when the Slava 
navigated the Greek waters in their primitive boats, interrupted trade and com- 
munications, and, accompanied by their wives and children, inundated Pannonia,. 
Dacia, Dardania, Mysia, Thracia, Achaia, and the suburbs of Constantinople 
itself. The country population streams into the towns, or migrates to lonely 
capes, and founds isolated settlements (Monembasia, Coron, Calamata, Mantinea 
in Messenia). Greeks and Slavs grow into a mixed race, which fills the depop- 
ulated regions, once more colonises the deserted islands, and even mixes with the 
Bulgarians in the North. Sword and crosier rule the Greek world, in which old 
pagan traditions crop up on the surface ; science and art are almost entirely silent 
in the regions of Europe and of Asia Minor. 

JL The Eenascence or the Empire under the Syrian Dynasty 

(717-802) 

(a) Leo III {the Isaurian) as Legislator . — Now that the enemies of Byzantium 
were pressing on, and Byzantium's share in the commerce of the world was shrink- 
ing and financial distress widespread, the only salvation lay in a strong govern- 
ment. Leo the Syrian (Isaurian), who had distinguished himself against the Arabs 
as a general and diplomatist, was raised to the purple (717-741). He entered 
Constantinople on March 25, 717. Maslama, the general of Solomon (Suleiman,. 
Vol. Ill, p. 317), appeared before the city on August 15. Leo's unwearying 
energy, the Greek fire, a hard winter, whose snow covered the ground for one hun- 
dred days, caused teiTil)le privations among the Arabs. While the Byzantines could 
catch fish, the Ambs ate the flesh of baggage animals, skins, or the leaves from the 
trees. Greek tradition, not satisfied with this account (preserved in Tabari), made 
the Arabs feed on human flesh. A severe defeat, which the Bulgarians inflicted 
on the Arabs, finally caused the abandonment of the siege of Constantinople 
(August, 718). Byzantium had thus proved herself the bulwark of Christianity* 
The year 718 may l>e compared with the year 490 b. c. as an epoch in the history 
of the world; the withdrawal of the Arabs in 718 is a parallel to the retreat of 
the Persians after Marathon. 

The old fiscal system of the caste-state of Diocletian and Constantine, in which,, 
according to the law of 319, the municipal councillors (Decuriones) w’’ere respon- 
sible for the entire land tax of their community, had been handed down to the 
Byzantine Empire. If, according to this aiTangement, heavy responsibility on 
the one hand weighed down the great landowners, on the other hand they had 
large powers and important influence over their colleagues in the towns. It was 
a masterly measure of the emperor Leo III when he took that onerous duty, which 
had increased in the years of insecurity, away from the Curiales, but by so doing 
he also destroyed their importance for a long period. Henceforth imperial revenue 
oflficials were appointed to conduct the collection of the land tax. Imperial ofl&cials 
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henceforward kept the register of male biiihs for the poll tax throughout the 
empire. 

The emperor, solicitous for social prosperity, ameliorated in many ways the 
position of the country population. Every proprietor of a village community 
shared the responsibility for the taxes ; a deficiency was made up by an additional 
charge (iTri^oXv), which was imposed upon all. Since all suffered from the bad 
economy of one individual, a right of pre-emption was allowed to the neighbouring 
cultivators in event of plots being sold. 

Distinct from these small landowners were the free labourers (ixtcrOwroi) and 
the adscripiicii {i'n‘av6ypa<l>0L) on the estates of great proprietors ; the former were 
always free as regards their persons, but became after thirty years bound to the 
soil. The latter were at once bound to the soil, could not inherit any property, 
and differed but little (by legal marriage) from the slaves. The Agricultural Act 
of Leo III (Nrf/ao'? y€(t>pyLK(k) radically altered this state of affairs. The country 
labourers were now divided into those who paid a tithe (p^oprlraL), and metayer 
tenants ('^pLiaeLaaTat), neither of them bound to the soil. The former were 
required to render the tenth part of the produce as ground rent ; the latter, who 
worked the soil with the means provided by the owner (;5 ^g)/3oSoV? 79), shared the 
produce w.’ .1 him. Village communities owned the soil in common (Kotva)voi); 
private ownership only existed in consequence of a partition of some property held 
in common. 

Abolition of compulsory service and the concession of the liberty to migrate 
are the great achievements of this legislation. It was profoundly affected by 
Eastern models. Its resemblance to the Mosaic code as regards the nine sheaves 
and the period of seven years were noticed long ago ; it was assumed that the idea 
was adopted from the Bible. The discovery of the code of the Babylonian king 
Hammurabi (who was possibly of Arabian descent), which had been canied oft’ 
from Sippar to Susa about 1100 B.C., by J. de Morgan in December, 1901, and 
January, 1902, has supplied another solution. Not merely do metayer tenants 
occur in the old Arabic and Semitic sphere of civilization (Hammurabi 46), a 
fact which by itself would prove nothing,^ but there is a surprising similarity 
in particular regulations. We may instance the regulations about the restitution 
of waste land in the fourth year (Hammurabi 30, 44; No^. yccopy, 1, 12), which, in 
themselves divergent, still spring from the same school of thought ; then the regu- 
lations as to the cultivation of land and the felling of timlier without the knowl- 
edge of the owner (Hammurabi 59 ; No^. yecopy. 1, 2, 7); and those as to the 
restitution of land which had been cultivated in the absence of the owner (Ham- 
murabi 30, 31; NoytA. yewpy. X, 4), — a provision in contradiction to the right, 
conceded by Justinian, of acquiring the ownership of a field after two years* 
cultivation of it. Thus the agrarian policy of the emperor Leo was in particular 
points influenced by Semitic principles of justice, which had been maintained in a 
conservative spirit, although the necessity of a reform of the system of colonisation 
was rendered imperative by the numerous new settlers, especially Slavs. With 
regard to the free village community, Slavonic influences are certainly to be 
assumed. I 

The Ehodian maritime law (Wyxo? ToSloov vavritcA ; ; extended in the tenth 


I See on the point the warning of Jos-Kohler in the ‘'Deutsche Litteraturzeitung of February 6, 1004. 
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century by the Tabula Amalfitana), according to which the skippers and charterers 
in those times of bad trade shared the risks already increased by Slavs and Arabs, 
recurs in its main principle to an old Semitic idea. We may compare Hammurabi 
237, according to which the skipper must make everything good to the char- 
terer in event of an accident through negligence. Some not yet quite intelligible 
references appear finally in the criminal code, so that even there, in view of the 
great prominence of the Lex Talionis some Semitic influence might be assumed. 
This victorious increase in the strength of Semitic undercurrents is hardly surprise 
iiig at a time when the Syrian nationality, from which the emperor Leo himself 
sprang, was drawing East and West under its spelL 

Tlie legislation of Leo handled family life in a spirit very different from that of 
Justinian’s Code, which intruded on the emotional side of the relations between 
parent and child, when it defined the grounds on which parents might cherish 
resentment against their children. We see everywhere a delicate consideration 
and respect for the intimacy of family life. The position of the wife is, with a fine 
feeling, ameliorated. The power of the father becomes the power of the family, 
since the mother’s consent is needed no less than the father’s for the marriages of 
the children, and since tlie mother possesses generally the same rights as the father 
over the children, and, on the death of the father, retains them in virtue of her 
position as their guardian. The community of property between married couples 
indicates the high conception of matrimony as a community of life, which may 
not be degraded by the contraction of a third marriage, and may not be carelessly 
ilissolved by separation without stringent reasons. A noteworthy idea appears at 
all events in the “ Ekloge ” (or Selection of Laws). Marriage is allowed only 
between Ohristians of ortliodox belief, and is much complicated by the extension 
of the impediment of spiritual affinities (prohibition of marriage between the son 
of the godfatlier and the godchild). This was an ecclesiastical notion, which con- 
stantly gained ground and soon afterwards, even amongst the Germanic nations, 
made sponsorsliip an impediment to marriage even in the Capitularies of Pepin 
(755-757). The necessity of a Christian marriage contract (St* iyypd(}>ov irpoiKtpov 
(Tvp^oXalov) was a rule certainly borrowed from the Oriental regions of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. It is in keeping with the idea of the dignity of marriage, and with 
the new taste for a solemn and dignified formalism. 

Leo, himself risen to the throne as a general, wished to weld together the 
empire with links of iron ; but he had to cure the paralysis produced by the exist- 
ence of a civil administmtion which no longer served any useful purpose ; in these 
warlike times tlie commander in the field could not be hampered by civil author- 
ity, however feeble. Thus the commanders of the military districts, the Themata, 
received also the full civil power. The importance of the Anatolian corps com- 
mand necessitated its division into the Anatolian Thema (of the Bucellarians), and 
into that district of the west which embmced Asia, Lydia, a part of Caria and 
Phrygia I, and was called the " Thracian ” Thema, from the regiments on garrison 
duty there. To maintain military discipline and keep up the learning of the past, 
whicli had led to the actual invention of gunpowder (Greek fire), seemed equally 
imperative. The emperor met these needs, as far as possible, by publishing his 
‘‘Tactica,” a b(X)k on military science, in which the author treats of military 
law and of land and naval warfare, adhering closely to previous works ; but the 
fresh spirit of the reformer does not breathe in this book, and probably, thereforOf 
another Leo (VI; 886-911) is the author. 
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It required disciplined valour and knowledge to restore the army and the 
empire to their old position ; it was therefore a serious danger that in Syria towns 
and individuals trusted to images and amulets in time of wai'. The society in 
which Leo had grown up at Germaniceia (on the borders of Cappadocia, Syria, and 
Armenia) must have had close relations with the Paulicians, whose capital 
Samosata lay so near. Mananalis, near Samosata in Commagene, is the home 
of that Constantine who, as Silvanus, in 660 revived the sect of the Paulicians 
(presumably an Armenian form for Paulians, after Paulus of Samosata in the fourth 
century). Cibossa in Armenia, Phanarsea in Helenopontus, became the headquarters 
of these sectaries, who imported the primitive Aryan dualism of good and evil into 
the Christian doctrine, rejected any distinct priesthood, and regarded each indi- 
vidual as a priest; and finally, in their strict conception of the idea of God, 
refused the worship of the Virgin as well as that ©f the saints. Their affinity to 
the later Bogumiles (see below), Patarini, Albigensians, and Waldensians has been 
repeatedly emphasised ; evidently in case of the latter sects it is due to a common 
descent from the Adoptianist doctrine. The religious convictions of the emperor 
Leo III were, however, probably influenced by this school of thought. 

(h) The Beginnings of the Image Controversy, — How far had men gone in 
these centuries of dispute ? The worship of tlie saints had confused tlie concep- 
tion of the Deity, as the example of Demetrius of Thessalonica (see above) clearly 
shows. The belief in miracles brought its most hideous offshoot, superstition, into 
power. While in some parts of the empire the saints appear like the gods and 
heroes of antiquity, and hastily concealing their original form, bring victory in 
battle ; in others, attempts are made (as in the town of Pergamos) to win strength 
by most revolting practices, as, for example, by dipping the hand in a broth of 
human flesh. The lifeless images of Christ, Mary, and the saints are more 
esteemed than the living faith. Their importance becomes perfectly clear to the 
traveller in modern Eussia, tlie heir to the Byzantine Eni])ire, wheie the eyes are 
wearied by innumerable icons of the Iberian Mother of God, and cojiies oi the 
icon on Mount Athos. It had become a universal liabit to scrape off the colour 
of the pictures and mix it in wine, and to honour images with incense, prostra- 
tions, and kisses. The old paganism, which still continued in the festivals of Pan 
and Bacchus and dominated certain districts of Greece (Maina down to the ninth 
century), was finally prohibited at the Council of 692. But the images which 
were not made by men's hands " (^ax^etpoTroLTjroc}, as the usual phrase ran, 
enjoyed the most profound reverence. The old paganism had found its way into 
Christianity itself. The emperor Leo III, a thinker far in advance of his age, 
waged a bold warfare against image worship, and by so doing struck a blow not 
merely at the mass of the people, but above all, at inonasticism, which influ- 
enced the masses by image worship, and Uved to some extent on the trade in 
sacred pictures. 

This great controversy has been handed down to us in a distorted form by later 
advocates of images, or Iconodules: such were Nicephorus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople (806-815), and Theoplianes, a n^onk who drew in part from the same sources, 
and wrote between 811 and 815 ; he was kept in confinement by Leo V on Saino- 
thrace. The ** Papal Letters " to the emperor Leo III may afford son^e idea of the 
state of feeling, but that is all; they were ascribed to Gregory II (715-731), but 
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are the forgeries of some later writer, who was badly informed in matters of 
political geography and topography. 

But even from these scanty accounts the energy and moderation of the emperors 
shine out conspicuously. Unity of religion and purity of religion hover as twin 
ideals before the eyes of the man who was influenced neither by Judaism nor 
Islam, but by Paulicianism. The command was issued to Jews and Montanists 
that they sliould change their religion ; the former submitted, the latter preferred 
to die. But one of the heads of the Paulicians, Genajsius, after his orthodoxy had 
been tested, obtained a letter of safe-conduct ; the zeal in conversion flagged when 
his sect came in question. In 726 the struggle for religious purity began : the first 
edict of Leo had ordered, not merely that the images should be hung higher, but 
their destruction. And the schools, the hotbeds of superstition, which conducted 
the education of the young on the old lines, were fated to fall. Tradition affirms 
that the school in the lion Market was burnt to the ground, professors, books, 
and all. When, therefore, a celebrated image of the Eedeemer (Antiphonetes) was 
being carried away by imperial officers, some fanatical women attacked and killed 
them, — an exploit which greatly delights the author of the pseudo-Gregorian 
letters. Stronger measures were imperative, not against the masses, but against 
the educated classes, who supported the struggle for superstition. 

The pressure of taxation and enthusiasm for image worship drove Greece and 
the islands of the Jl^^geau into a revolt, which led to the election of an emperor 
(Cosmas) and to the advance of the insurgents to the gates of Constantinople 
(727). The movement was soon crushed by the Greek fire and the superiority of 
the imperial fleet. At the assembly (Silentiiiin) of the year 729 the patriarch 
Gerinanus was sacrificed. He, the supporter of image worship and the monks, 
retired, and in his place was clioseu Anastasius, who now solemnly ratified the 
ecclesiastical policy of Leo. Anastasius was not, however, recognised by Pope 
Gregory II, who entered into dangerous relations with Charles Martel. Italy 
turned against the Iconoclasts; insun-ections seemed likely to tear the whole 
peninsula away from B}zantiuin, and the papal authority of Gregory II and 
Gregory III partially supported the anti-Byzantine agitations. Matters were not, 
liowever, allowed to go as far as the election of a rival emperor. 

An armada was despatched by Leo against Italy, but was wrecked in the Adri- 
atic. Under these conditions Leo, in 733, set about restoring ecclesiastical unity 
in his empire. He separated Sicily and Calabria (Khegium, Severiana, Hydrus- 
Otranto) ecclesiastically from Rome, and placed them under the jurisdiction of the 
imtriarch of Constantinople. The property of the Church was confiscated. In this 
way the Grecising of Lower Italy and Sicily (cf. p. 65), begun under the emperor 
Coustans II, was carried a step further, and Southern Italy was left in a position 
to develop on lier own lines far differently from the North. The Grecising pro- 
cess was extended further by the immense immigration of Greek monks (esti- 
mated at 50,000), who now came over and settled, with their images “ not made by 
men’s hands,” in the freer atmosphere of the Western dominions of the Byzantine 
empire. Equally important appears the removal of an old obstacle to development 
which concerned Illyria. When Valentinian as emperor of the West ruled over 
Illyria also, it was only natural that Pope Damasus (3G6-389) should exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over this region, the thoroughfare between West and 
East. But when the Illyrian praefecture was attached to the East under Theo* 
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<io8ius, 379, Eome still maintained this spiritual jurisdiction, and the Metropolitan 
of Thessalonica was appointed the representative of the Apostolic Chair; when, 
later, Mcssia and Macedonia were transfen-ed to the bishop of Ochrida by Jus- 
tinian, even then these two provinces remained ecclesiasticially one with Eome. 
This last relic of the encroachment of Eoman ecclesiastical sovereignty over the 
dominions of the Byzantine Empire was now abolished by Leo III, and Illyria 
placed under the patriarch of Constantinople. 

The severance of Isauria from the patriarchate of Antioch, and the subjection 
of these ecclesiastical provinces to the patriarchate of Constantinople, broke down 
the barriers between political and ecclesiastical sovereignty, between tlxe bounda- 
ries of the Byzantine Empire and the diocese of the (Ecumenical patriarch. No 
foreign spiritual jurisdiction was to be recognised within the borders of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. This Ciesaro-papism had far more .vitality than the programme 
Kal iepev^ (I am king and priest), which was employed by Leo 
during the image controversy, but could not be permanently carried out. 

(c) The Close of the Reign of Leo III, — The emperor Leo comes before us 
ss a man in advance of his age. The advocate of a free peasantry, a supporter of 
the marriage tie, a stern foe to superstition, a champion of the riglils of the State 
ngainst the Church, a military reformer, — his public energy tills us with deep regret 
that we cannot penetrate his l eal personality. Could we do so we should doubtless 
rank him as one of the greatest ligures of the Byzantine Em))ire. Himself his 
own finance minister, certainly liis own commander-in-chief ; a man whom the 
Church celebrated in her chants as her liberator from the Arabs; impelled by affec- 
tionate recollections of his home even in the domain of law, which he wished to bo 
administered gratuitously to the poor; finally, in the splieio of religion, a firm, 
clear-headed character, who represented ])riniitive Christianity entliusiastically and 
rejected every compromise with paganism, — behind the politician in significant 
outlines stands revealed the man in all his greatness. 

{d) From Constantine V down to Irene (741-882). — Tlie son of Leo III, 
Constantine V (741-775), whose fondness for the stable proljably accounts for the 
unsavoury nickname of Copronymus (/co7rpo0ecr(oz^ = stable), undoulxtedly raised the 
bitterness of tlie image controversy to the highest pitch. I’erhajis the cheerful 
•Strain in his nature (for he loved musics, dancing, and feasting, and ordered fruit, 
flowers, and hunting-scenes to be painted instead of sacred subjects), the gentleness 
which forgave his daughter Anthusa ft)r worshipping images, the solicitude which 
procured pure drinking-water for the capital by the restoration of the acpieduct 
of Valens, and yet showed itself in the mention of Constantine in the E(doge of 
Leo and Constantine, were deeply planted in him and were his true cliaracteristics. 
Yet he was harsh, for he confined Stephanus and tliree hundred and forty-two 
monks in the Pr^etorium, and cruel, for he ordered eyes to be put out, arms, ears, 
noses to be cut off, and men to be executed and their dead bodies to be dragged 
through the streets. The treachery of his brother-in-law Artavasdus (from Mara’sli 
in Commagene, 743), and the opposition of the monks to the proscription of images 
<( which the Council of 754 had officially pronounced), and therefore to the emperor 
and the Church, had kindled in him a wild desire for revenge. The fanaticism of 
the freethinker who no longer tolerates the title of “ holy/* and is deeply incensed 
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at the exclamation " Mary, help ! ”, impelled him after 761 into a eavage war against 
the monks, in whom not merely image worship biit ^so the "spiritual State 
within the State was most clearly personified. The phrase " The monk, not I, is 
emperor,” was wrung from the furious Constantine. There was no statutory aboli- 
tion of the monasteries, though this has been inferred from the fragment of the 
patriarch Nicephorus in a manuscript of Theophanes; but separate enactments of 
Constantine confiscated monasteries and bestowed them without documentary 
record on laymen (Sia ')(apLaTLK^^ \ cf. the henejicia of the Teutonic kingdoms)^ 
from whom they could again be taken at pleasure. 

It was a time of ferment and of agitation ; new germs were developing in 
a rough age of strife ; the tenible plague of 745 to 746 had almost depopulated 
the capital, and therefore Greek settlers were summoned to Byzantium from 
the islands and Hellas; and Hellas itself and Thrace offered new fields not 
merely to tlie imperial colonists from Syria and Armenia, but to the immigrating 
Slavs themselves. Slavs were then settled in Bithynia (to the number of 280,000) 
and in Cyprus. Did the celibacy of the monks incense the emperor at this 
period of depopulation ? It is certain that he was deeply indignant when 
his nobles sought monastic retirement. Skilfully contrived campaigns and 
breaches of faith were the weapons with which Constantine fought against 
the Bulgarians. After the sovereigns from the family of the Dulo and other 
Bulgarians (of whom a list down to 765 is preserved in a Slavonic text with 
Old Bulgarian phrases), we find rulers whose names attest the 2 :)romiiience of the 
part played by the Vlacho-Bulgarians (Pagarius and Sabinus). Cerig or Telerig 
(763-775) in the end outwitted Constantine and wheedled out of him the names 
of all the Philhellenes in Bulgaria, who were then at once put to death. 

Constantine’s son, Leo IV (775-780), surnained the Khazar after his mother, 
carried on tlie ecclesiastical policy of his father in a milder form. The oath 
which Leo caused to be taken by his son Constantine is remarkable as regards 
those who took the oath ; not merely the provincial governors, ministers, and sena- 
tors, and all the soldiers present, but also the representatives of the artisan guilds, 
and other classes of citizens swore fealty to the future emperor Constantine VI 
(780-797). llis mother, Irene (more accurately Eirene), an Athenian, did not 
swear fealty to him; she caused keen sorrow to the youth of eighteen when 
she annulled his betrothal with Botrud (Khuotrudis), the daughter of Charles the 
Great, in 788, and ended the perpetual quarrel with the youth in a savage way by 
blinding him (797). A tedious contest between the favourites of Irene, a lamentable 
attitude toward the Arabs, and complete retreat in the (piestion of the image 
controversy form the salient points in the reign of this unsexed woman (797-802). 

The CEcumenical Council of 787 had enjoined the worship of images as a duty, 
although the State right of supervision was not waived. Hence the image 
controversy had ended in favour of the image worshippers (Iconodules) and 
of monasticism, and all the results of Leo’s efforts were wiped out. None more 
sharply criticised this Church council of Niciea than Charles. An epitome of the 
“ Libri Carolini,” composed probably by Alcuin, had been sent to Rome in order to 
refute the decisions of the council. It may be that the Latin translation of the 
decrees of the council which Pope Hadrian had transmitted to Charles (" adora- 
tion ” of images by the employment of the word adoratio for 7rpoa-fcvvr}<n<:) produced 
the greatest acrimony, and that owing to it Charles declared that " adoration was 
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due to God only, veneration to saints ; at all events there is sufficient evidence to 
recognise that Charles held the same views as the Byzantine emperors Leo III and 
Constantine V. The objection of Constantine to the invocation, “ Mary, help 1 and 
such phrases can be paralleled by similar criticisms on the part of Charlemagne, 
Thus he stigmatises as blasphemous the phrases of the Byzantine chancery style, 
“ God rule with them,” “ God entreat the Pope to co-operate,” etc. It was, he said, 
foolish to light before the images candles which they could not see, or burn 
incense which they could not smell. To the lifeless images, which are only works 
of men’s hands (and therefore not ayeipoTroiyjTOL), no adoratio is due, such as was 
shown to living men— here the Teuton glances with contempt on the Ctesar-cult 
of Kome and Byzantium. The imperial synod at Frankfort then united the 
authority of the State to that of the sovereign, and pronounced against image 
worship. , 

The papacy, unchecked by dogmatic variances, had thrown itself into the arms 
of the Franks. The flight of Pope Leo III to Spoleto and the romantic meeting 
of Charles and the Pope at Paderboru (where the mail-clad horsemen headed by 
Charles galloped forward amid the clash of trumpets to meet the Pope) led to 
the wonderful coronation on Christmas day 800 a. d. in St. Peter’s. The legal 
question of the precedence of the Byzantine emperor, wliich even Alcuin (799) had 
acknowledged in a letter to Charles, was not settled by this ceremony, but only 
shelved ; for the view of tlie lA)rsch Annals that the question was settled when the 
iiiqjerial title passed to a female, did not appear to have any legal foundation ; 
this was certainly the reason why Charles was not anxious for this premature set- 
tlement of a question which had been so much debated. Possibly some aiTange- 
ment might have been made with Irene, who, in 798, sent fresh envoys to Charles, 
“ for tlie sake of peace,” even if tlie plan, which a Byzantine chronicle mentions, 
of a marriage between Charles and Irene did not stand in the foreground of 
such a proposed treaty. The story that a Byzantine courtier (Aetius ; cf. below) 
formed the chief obstacle is a clever invention ; for a union of tlie Western and 
Eastern empires could not but have exercised a disastrous effect on the Byzantine 
court life. 

J, The Settlement of the Image Controversy; the Severance of the 

Greek World from Kome 

(a) From Nicephorus I to Leo V {H02-8W). — Events had taken place under 
Irene which overthrew all the arrangements of the emperors Leo and Heraclius. 
This Aetius, the flrst minister of Irene (called 6 TrapaBvvaarevcov), had two themes 
under him, that is to say, he possessed the supreme military and civil command 
over two provinces. His excessive xx>wer exasperated the high officials, and it was 
from their ranks that the successor of Irene (who was soon deposed) came forward 
in the xierson of Nicephorus the treasurer-general (802-817). The Syrian dynasty 
was overthrown, and a new house came up. The mere fact that a man once more 
filled the imperial throne of Byzantium made it imjK)ssible to maintain the 
argument, upon which the coronation of Charles as einj^eror had been based, 
that there was a vacancy in the enfpire. Nicephorus received overtures for 
peace from Charles, and left them unanswered. It was only when Venice, which, 
having revolted fiom Byzantium in 806, had returned again to Byzantium in 807, 
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was punished by Pepin for so doing (810) that Ifieephorus sent Arsafius his 
representative to conclude a preliminary peace. Charlfe in his letter to Niceph- 
orus rejoiced that it had at last become possible to realise the wish for peace. 
But when the envoys of Charles leached Byzantium the skull of Nicephorus 
was already serving the great Bulgarian prince Krum (802-814) as a drinking- 
<iup ; Krurn had conquered almost all the European possessions of Byzantium, had 
in particular won Sofia, and after some preliminary successes of Nicephorus had 
defeated the emperor and his whole army. This Bulgarian Empire comprised at 
its heart lower Moesia (between the Balkans and the Danube), extended over the 
teiritory of the modern kingdom of Koumania, had absorbed Transylvania, the 
aalt of which the Bulgarians exported to Moravia, and extended to the Dniester, 
possibly to the Dnieper. The princes lived at Preslav (Marcianopolis) on the 
great ICanicija. Islam seems to have been preached in the ninth century ; but the 
influence of the subjugated Slavs, who transmitted their own language and customs 
to their rulers, and only assumed their name (BiLgare BovXyapoi) was stronger. 
<jrreek culture soon began to influence the Bulgarians. Even in the eighth century 
a Bulgarian prince had counsellors who spoke Bulgarian, Slavonic, and Greek. 
They fought with Greek siege-machines and with Greek fire. Inscriptions were 
•composed by them in Greek, though no longer classical Greek. Thus Omortag 
(between 820 and 836) explains his plan for constructing a palace and a sepulchral 
monument (on a pillar of red marble still preserved in Trnowo) after a Greek model. 

After the incapable Michael I lihangab^ (811-813) had sustained a decisive 
•defeat from Krum in the vicinity of Adrianople (813), the emperor Leo V (813- 
^20) was able at last, in 817, to conclude peace with Omortag. Leo was success- 
ful also against the Arabs ; less so in the deposition of the patriarch Nicephorus 
and in the organisation of the Synod of 815, which revived the almost buried 
image controversy. The agitation which had once been religious now led to the 
sharpest persecution, and ceased to be a movement in favour of liberty. 

(h) The Phrygian Dynasty {>sW-867), — Leo V, the ‘^Chameleon,” had, in his 
time, when he accepted the crown, been underestimated by Michael II, the 
Phrygian (820-829), who gave the hesitating officer the choice, With this sword I 
will open the gates of Constantinople to you, or I will plunge it into your bosom.” 
The kingmaker, dissatisfied with his secondary position, had been arrested, but 
breaking i)rison he murdered his former protege in the royal chapel, into which he 
and his companions, dressed as priests, had forced their way. His rival in power, 
Thomas the Slav, was the instigator of the most dangerous revolt of the subju- 
gated nations against the foreign yoke of Greece. Thomas had raised the lower 
strata of the empire, such as the Arabs, the Slavs of the Balkan Peninsula, the 
races of the Caucasus and the Armenians, in rebellion against the empiie. On the 
plea of hereditary right, since he professed to be the blinded Constantine, he per- 
iiuaded the patriarch of Antioch to crown him, and relying on a large army and a 
powerful fleet, this ‘‘pupil of the old devil,” as the emperor Michael styled him, 
was only defeated by the emperor, with the aid of the Bulgarian prince Omortag, 
in the vicinity of the capital. The terrible shock which this revolt caused to the 
Byzantine Empire appears clearly from a letter sent by Michael in 824 to the 
emperor Louis the Hous. Envoys presented the letter accompanied with costly 
presents, green and yellow silks, Tyrian purple, crimson, and blue stuffs. The 
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remarkable Papyrus-letter, in the ‘‘Archives Nationales” (k. 17, no. 6), coincides 
ivith this letter in certain phrases, but it was certainly not despatched until 839 ; 
and it was written by the emperor Theophilus to the emperor Louis, to congrat- 
ulate him on his victory and to advise the arrangement of terms with Lothaire, to 
whom a Byzantine mission had been sent at the same time. 

(a) The Period down to the Restoration of Image Worship (843), — The emperor 
Michael showed himself by no means capable where Bulgarian help was not forth- 
coming. The capture of Crete by the Arabs (823), the revolt of the Dalmatian 
towns from Byzantium, and the progress of the Saracen conquest of Sicily, indi- 
cate the critical state of the Byzantine Empire under his rule. Michael’s mod- 
eration in the image controversy had led the head of the ecclesiastical party of 
independence, the abbot Theodorus of Studion (751^-826), to entertain various 
hopes, the frustration of which drove that liery spirit into violent antagonism. 
An imcom promising enemy of Ciesaro-papism, who did not endure that “ our word 
should be hidden for one single hour,” and paid no regard to ecclesiastical supe- 
riors or synods, he had already claimed the supremacy of the law and the gospel 
over the emperor, and had argued that the emperor was not mentioned in the 
gospels. He now pointed to the government of the Church, which had to decide 
the divine dogmas, while the emperor and princes had to help them and ratify 
the decisions. The antagonism of this talented and firm prelate would have been 
far more damaging to the Byzantine monarchy liad not Greek national pride been 
^iggrieved by the constant stress laid on the primacy of liome (which was to The- 
cdorus the safe harbour of refuge for the whole Church in every storm of heresy) ; 
in fact, he smoothed the path for Photius, the leader of the Greek party of inde- 
pendence. Theodorus extols the peaceful monastic world in a biography of the 
abbot Plato, and by epigrams, in which every useful member of the community, 
from sick-nurse to abbot, is glorified as an emblem of duty faithfully fulfilled; his 
addresses contain golden gi-ains of sincerest philanthropy. From them, as from 
the biography of his mother Theoktiste, and from his letters — “I shall never 
grow weary of writing,” he says, in the last letter of the collection — breathes a 
full and rich humanity and an inflexible power of resistance which could not be 
broken by thrice-inliicted imprisonment and scourging. But his lofty concejtions 
of Churcli and State ran counter to the stream of Greek development. The mon- 
astery of Theodorus remained the seat of varied intellectual labours ; and from it 
the perfected system of minuscules was caiiied out, as the Tetra-Evangelium of 
Porphyrius Uspensky (dating from the year 835) attests. , 

Iconoclasm on the lines of Constantine V was continued under Michael’s son 
Tlieophiliis (829-842), who wished to ensure the victory of his school by the unspar- 
ing infliction of imprisonment and branding. At the beauty contest before the 
nuptials of Theophilus, who wished to award the apple to the fairest, Casia, a 
maiden who pleased him particularly, retorted to his remark, “ Sonow came into 
the world through woman,” with the answer, “Yet woman is the source of happi- 
ness.” For this she was passed over by Theophilus. She founded a convent, where 
lier poetic gifts were developed. Discarding the old poetic forms and trusting to 
the popular style, she ventured to write poetry by stress (ictus). Reminiscences 
of Menander and echoes of the Bible could not deprive her of her own feelings ; 
a self-conscious originality flashes forth in her songs of hatred, “ I hale him who 
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adapts himself to every custom/’ We can belieye that frivolity and laziness 
roused to indignation this defiant spirit, and that a laborious life amongst learned 
men had more attractions for it than a pleasant existence in the society of fools. 

The feeble Theophilus was consistently pursued by ill-fortune. The Saracenic 
advance was checked in Asia Minor by a Persian prince (called, as a Christian, 
Theophobus) ; an inroad was even made into the Arabian Empire. But to balance 
this, came the terrible pillage of the town of Amorion (after a siege from the 7th 
to the 15th of August, 838) by the Khalif Mutasim (Motassim, 833-842). The 
martyrdom of the forty-two Greeks of Amorion was deeply graven on the memory 
of the Greeks. In the West, Palermo fell into the hands of the Aiabs. The 
belief in images still flourished in spite of violent measures; the three Eastern 
patriarclis repeated in a letter of 839 to Theophilus the story of the impression 
of the face of Mary on a pillar at Lydda. Theophilus, whose panegyrists extol 
his exertions in the cause of science (for instance, by conceding to scholars the 
permission to teach), and for the safety and buildings of the capital, rewarded his 
greatest general, his brother-in-law Theophobus, with base ingratitude, and his 
last act as monarch was to order the execution of this meritorious servant and 
kinsman. 

The regency for the thirteen-year-old son of Theophilus, Michael III (842- 
867), was underiaken by his mother Theodora, his uncle Burdas, a strong and 
imscrupulous character, and the Magister Manuel. The connection of the latter 
with the monks of the celebrated monastery of Studion seems to explain the 
order which was given for the restoration of image worship. The Synod of 843, 
the anniversary of which the Greek Church celebrates as KvpiaKT) t?)? opOoSo^Lo,^, 
ended the long controversy. All the symptoms of madness appeared in the 
debauched young emperor Michael III ; passion for the circus and for low com- 
pany (common men, clowns, and jockeys), infatuated extravagance, drunkenness, 
unrestrained lust, and mischievous cruelty. That malicious delight in turning 
to ridicule what was sacred to other men (by desecrating the Sacrament and 
arranging processions of his boon companions attired in episcopal vestments) 
sprang with Michael from that same mania for outrage which promjited the 
emperor Caligula to erect his statue in the temple at Jerusalem. He is rather 
to be compared with Caligula than with Nero, although the latter is the parallel 
preferred by the Byzantine historians. 

(IS) The Entry of the Russians on the Scene, — Asa terrible warning of the 
dangers which threatened a weak Byzantium from the north, the Russians (Slav 
Rush, Greek 'Pw?, Arabic Rfls, Finnish Ruotsi, probably = the rowers) appeared 
before Constantinople (July 15, 860, according to the anonymous chronicler of 
Brussels). These Scandinavian hordes (not Slavs from the Baltic or Goths from 
the Crimea) had won great fame early in the ninth century. They themselves 
bore Northern names (Rjurikr> = Hroereke, 01agi> = Helgi, Igorn = Ingvarr) and 
gave Scandinavian names to the falls of the Dnieper, which they descended in 
their boats (ulvorsi = island fall, aeifor = always in front, gelandi = the echoing, 
varuforos = wave fall, leant! = hlaejandi = the laughing, strakun, Swedish struk = 
current). Even the treaties of the Russians with Byzantium in 907, 911, 945, 
and 971 show precisely the same Northern military oath as the treaty of Charles 
the Bald with Regner, 845, and of Siegfred and Halfdan with I^wLs the Germam 
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Otherwise the traces of Northern names and designations are scanty enough. 
In the name of the town which in Slavonic is called Turow is concealed the 
name Tury, which came to Eussia with Eogvolod = Eag(e)vald; otherwise the 
Ivor Street in Novgorod and the spot in Kiev where the god Thor was wor- 
shipped are, with the ‘‘knout,” almost the only memorials of the Northern 
home from which the invaders came. 

These Northern heroes liad been called into the country by the Slavs, Tchades, 
Kriviches, and Wesses as the superior national power. “ Our country is large and 
rich, but there is no order in it; do you come and rule and govern over us,” said 
the Slavs, according to Nestor's chronicle. But the Eussians appeared savage and 
boorish, the “ most blood-stained ” people to the Byzantines who, mistrusting their 
own strength, ascribed the retreat of the Eussians to the dipping of the robe of the 
Mother of God in the waves of the Bosphorus, as 'Photius relates, and claimed 
the credit for the subsequent conversion of the Eussians to Christianity. The 
Eussians then made Novgorod and Kiev centres of the empire, and retained their 
Scandinavian character for a long time in the former city ; in the latter, notwith- 
standing Northern followers (Druschina), they became Slavonic by the year 1000 ; 
but in reality they accepted Christianity under Byzantine influence and drew their 
learning and culture from Byzantium — although not until far later ; the peace 
of 907 was still sworn to by the god Perun (in whom we detect features of the 
Scandinavian Thor) and Volus (certainly not Basilius). Olga, Igor’s wife, was 
the first to receive baptism, and the entire nation became Christian under 
Vladimir (980-1015). A section of the crews in the deet, and later a com- 
pany of the imperial body-guard, celebrated for their wea])ons (axe and bayonet 
combined) were formed out of the Eussians: the Varagi,^ or with Slav nasal 
Varangi (BdpajyoL), 

(y) Cyril and Methodius. — Byzantium was regarded at that period (863) as 
the centre not merely of civilization but of Christianity ; and Eastilaw of Moravia 
(tlien the country on the March, comprising a part of Lower Austria as far as 
the Danube, and Northern Hungary between the Danube and (Iran), requested 
the emperor Michael III to send him a missionary familiar with Slavonic, and in 
this way endeavoured to obtain a Slavonic liturgy and a cliurch of Greco-Slavonic 
constitution. Through the brothers Constantine and Methodius of Thessalonica 
not merely did the Slavonic dialect of that region (in Moravia slight! blended 
with German words) become the prevailing dialect for ecclesiastical jmrposes, but 
in other respects we can see there the beginning of that complex civilization 
which we may term Slavo-Byzantine. Eastern elements are prominent in this 
civilization, as might be expected from its Byzantine origin ; but amongst the 
Slavs, owing to the manner of its transmission, it has been everywhere influenced 
by the national Church. We have not yet surveyed the extent of the Slavonic 
debt to Byzantinism. Institutions and forms of government, law and plastic arts, 
religious conceptions and liturgy, legends and myths, — all flowed in narrow but 
numerous channels down to the Slavonic nations. And there the differentia of 
the mces down to the present day l^s been not Teutonism and Slavonism, but 
Teutonism and Byzantinised-Slavonism. 

1 Old NorBo Varinjar, from Vaeri guard, therefore = privileged strangers, by which nal^e the Russians 
designated the peculiar position of their Scandinavian countrymen among themselves. 
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We daive our information about the life of the broMiers from their bic^aphy, 
the so-called ‘^Pannonian Legends;” it is unlikely that these were dictated by 
Method to a pupil; more probably they were written in Greek by a learned 
Slav from Bulgaria toward the middle of the tenth century, and translated into 
Slavonic and enlarged by theological discourses in the twelfth and thirteenth cen^ 
turies ; further details (especially about the attitude of Hermanrich of Passau) are 
furnished by the papal letters of the British collection, and the so-called " Italio 
I-«egend ” composed by Bishop Ganderich of Velletri (f 898). The brothers Constan- 
tine and Methodius were born at Thessalonica as Greeks, certainly not of a mixed 
race, in the midst of Slavonic tribes, with whose tongues they became at an early 
age familiar, so that Methodius actually administered a Slavonic principality in 
Thessaly, before he retired to Olympus in Asia Minor. Constantine had close 
relations in Byzantium with Photius, who in 855-856, being then Asicrit 
(acrrjfcp^TCf;, a secretis), was sent with him to the Arabs, and went (860-861) as 
missionary to the Khazars ; he then, at the request of Rastilaw in 863, accom- 
panied Methodius to Moravia, and certainly took with him some portions of the 
Old Testament already translated into Slavonic. The heretical attitude of Photius. 
forced the brothers to break with Byzantium and turn to Rome, where Pope^ 
Hadrian II consecrated them bishops in 868 ; the Slavonic liturgy was at first 
sanctioned there (by Pope Hadrian II 869 and Pope John VIII 880), although 
it was afterwards prohibited in the Commonitorium of Pope Stephen VI and in 
his letter to Svatopluk discovered in the monastery of the Holy Cross), Con- 
stantine, or as he was now called, Cyril, died in 869 ; Methodius laboured on the 
shores of the lake of Platten, extended his influence to Croatia, and died in 
Moravia in 885. The struggle about the Slavonic liturgy was carried on with 
much heat by the clergy; the victory of the liturgy, in spite of the restrictions, 
imposed by I\)pe Stephen VI, enabled the Slavs to outstrip the Germanic nations, 
in the work of organising a national church. We may see here the effect of 
the spirit of independence characteristic of the Byzantine Church. 

The Slavonic national {glagolitic) alphabet, invented by Cyril and closely mod- 
elled on the Greek cursive character,^ facilitated the establishment of Christianity 
among the Slavs. The sphere of glagolitic monuments extends from Moravia and 
Bohemia (fragments at Prague, portions of the Missal) to Croatia, Istria (island of 
Veglia, with the inscription in tlie church of St. Lucia, dating from the eleventh 
century), and Dalmatia. Subsequently we find a simplified form of the Cyrillian 
alphabet which was probably composed by Bishop Clement of Drenovica under the 
Czar Symeon on the model of Greek uncials (oldest inscription : stone from Ger- 
man on the east shore of the lake of Prespa, 992-993 ; oldest book : the Gospel of 
Ostromir, 1056-1057). 

It was certainly not directly through Methodius and the picture of the Last 
Judgment ascribed to the Slavonic apostle (by an erroneous identification with a 
painter), but indirectly through the whole Christianising movement and the influ- 
ence of Byzantium, that the conversion of Boris, prince of the Bulgarians and of 
the Bulgarian people, came about. The Bulgarians, standing on a low plane of 
civilization, retained their barbarous habits and were profoundly superstitious. The 
Oriental turban was worn by the men, while close-fitting dresses, long sashes 

See the plate Beginning of the Gospel of St. Lake,” in the fifth section. 
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ornamented with gold and silver buttons, and veils for the face were stEl retained 
by the women. They employed oxen and sheep as mediums of exchange ; slaves 
worked for them in an oppressive serfdom, or were even sold to Byzantium. 
Wonder-working stones were hung round the necks of the sick, and the dead man 
was given his slaves and wives to accompany him to the grave. A deep gulf sep- 
arated ruler and subjects, of whom even the foremost did not eat at the same table 
with the prince (Khan, = oveghii, Exalted ”). The core of the nation was 

represented by the greater and inferior nobility, the jSotXaSei (with Greek ending) 
and the , 

(S) The Rupture with Rome. — Boris had clearly seen how necessary it was 
for his kingdom of Bulgaria to receive the Christianity which he had Iximself 
adopted, with an imperial sponsor, under the name of Michael. The question 
whether to join Koine or Byzantium was more obscure. The persecutions of the 
pagans, which he himself initiated, and the inrush of eager missionaries of the most 
various sects (for example, of the Paulicians) into this new domain of Christianity 

— of lay Christians who professed to be priests and mixed all the superstition of 
their own homes with Christianity, or of Jews who wished to disseminate their creed 

— did not conduce to make the new doctrines more popular. To crown all came 
tlie teaching of the highest ecclesiastical party of Byzantium, of the patriarch Pho- 
tins, which must have driven the Bulgarian prince out of his senses ; he then 
received a sketch of the essential nature and features of orthodoxy, a tlieological 
treatise on the Trinity, and a history of the seven oecumenical synods and their 
most influential personalities ! — what did the obligation of guiding his subjects to- 

the conception of truth mean to him ? So much was clear to him, however, that 
his people, or at any rate he in his own person, should take the leap from their 
primitive manners to the ideal of the Byzantine court, where no one was allowed 
to talk too fast, laugh too loud, or speak unbecomingly. 

The Bulgarian prince therefore tried the experiment of the West, and Pope 
Nicholas I, cleverly recognising the needs of a simple race, conceded the Bulga- 
rian's requests, some of which were truly marvellous. The Pope wished to reform 
the iimer man, not to alter reasonable customs or national dress. The war against 
superstition and cruelty was waged with gentle weapons. The grasp whicli Koine 
possessed of the Bulgarian situation, the care with which her representatives sug- 
gested a higher civilization, were in striking contrast to the ostentatious erudition 
of Byzantine theologians, and to the Byzantine insistence upon tedious ceremonies. 
But the advantage of Kome was thrown away, owing to quaiTels of a personal kind. 
The Pope refused to approve the bishop who was presented to him, and the alli- 
ance was broken off. 

The discourteous attitude of Kome towards the Greek envoys in Bulgaria, who 
were simply driven out of the countiy, and the rejection of the message communi- 
cated by them, supplied Photius, who, patriarch of Constantinople since 858, had 
been deposed at a Koman synod in 863, with the final motive for a rupture with 
Borne. The theological basis of the renunciation of Home, the Encyclical of 867 
(iyKVfcXio^ iTnaroXri) so important jjp the history of the world, was not weighty 
or burdensome. In the West, men had taught that the Holy Spirit proceeded 
from the Father and the Son, and by so doing had, according to the view of Pho- 
tius, denied the monarchical constitution of the Trinity. In oonfdrmity with the 
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Western view the creed had been altered by the admission of the words "and 
from the Son,” against which the confession of faith engraved by Pope Leo III on 
silver plates bore witness. Further, in order most thoroughly to shatter Eome*s 
claim to this position, Photius, by removing the imperial residence from Eome to 
New Eome, asserted the transference of the primacy to Byzantium. The consider- 
ation that Byzantium had become the centre of ecclesiastical life seemed to weigh 
heavily; the later decision of the Bulgarian question by opponents of Photius 
shows that the rights of Eome within the Byzantine Empire were most unpopular. 
But undoubtedly the weightiest reason was the rejection in the West of so many 
Church customs which were knit up with the Greek national life. Photius then 
revealed the deep rift between West and East ; it was national, and only brought 
into relief by the Church dispute. How cordially he was greeted, and how gladly 
the lower sections of the nation welcomed the defence of their habits of life, is 
proved by the votes of confidence which the artisan classes afterwards addressed 
to Photius. Meanwhile the secular power had passed to the Armenian ex-groom 
and friend of Michael, the joint-emperor Basilius (p. 49), who put Michael to death. 

Now first, long after the loss of the Eastern provinces, the Greek spirit had vig- 
orously roused itself and produced among the people the consciousness of national 
unity. 

jST. The Middle Byzantine Emitue under the Macedonian Dynasty 
AND THE First Comneni (867-1071) 

The intercourse with the East and the former incorporation of Oriental prov- 
inces in tlie empire, with their great influence on culture, left traces for centuries ; 
Eastern suggestions, Armenian colonists, and natives of Asia Minor played a 
great j)art at court and in the State. But the Greek elements had begun to com- 
bine; and here too the first attempt at national union found expression in the 
Church. Learning and education, law and literature, had seen a renascence of the 
old Byzantine and Greek life, and the whole State became emphatically an expres- 
sion of Greek intellect. 

The divinely appointed rule of the emj>eror, despotic and unrestrained by law, 
in things spiritual and secular alike, swayed the Byzantine intellect. The spir- 
itual and secular dignitaries weie nominated by him, and a shadowy senate was 
summoned. The imperial finance-minister roO yeviKov ), the keeper of 

the privy purse (KoyoOhi]^ tojv oUeiaKmv), the commandant of the watch (Spovyyd- 
pm? /3t7Xa?), and the postmaster-general (KoyoOhij^ rod Spopou), the other 
excellencies {warpCfaoL) and the protospatharii, the private secretary (6 Trpcora- 
cri)Kpr]TL<;)f the captain of the city (iirap'^o^, at the same time 2)7'crf€ctus and 
prmfectxLS prwtorio, the magistrate of the capital), the quoestor (Kotalarcopy then 
probably head of the police) flocked ivnind the throne and executed the com- 
mands in the various administrative and legislative spheres. 

The high military officers ruled the provinces (O^fiara) and played an impor- 
tant r5le at court. They were excellently paid: the patricius (commander of a 
division) received forty pounds of gold (£1,800); the strategus formerly £1,600, 
after Leo the Wise £1,350 ; the commander of brigade (turraarches) £550, after Leo 
£450. Even the pay of the officers (drungarius = major £270, later £220; comes 
= captain £130 ; the pentecontarch = lieutenant £90) and of the under-officers 
(decarchs £45) must be reckoned good, if we consider that everything was found 
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for them. The army itself was devoted to its leaders, received small pay, but 
complete board, lodging, and clothing, and was in other respects treated consider- 
ately. This is attested not merely by their exemption from taxation, and by the 
splendid baths at Dorylseon, which could hold seven thousand men — the reputa- 
tion they enjoyed in the wars with the Arabs as the avengers and saviours of 
Christianity, and the demand that all fallen soldiers should be declared martyrs, 
furnish an eloquent proof of it. 

There was also a powerful clergy y who had immense monastic estates as well 
as poor monasteries at their disposal, and niled the people politically also, by 
using religious controversy for political opposition, and urging the masses to fight 
through enthusiasm for the cause. From the clergy also came to a large extent 
the cloud of humanists, who made verses and turned phrases, who begged and 
were not ashamed.” They found an appreciative audience in the large class of 
wealthy men who, consumed with thirst for titles, bought for themselves their 
title, and even a salaried office as a life annuity. 

Then the hourgeois class ; from this were sometimes recruited the ranks of the 
clergy through the desire for seclusion, sometimes those of the lower officials of 
court and civil service, by the sale of offices, or the posts once bought became 
hereditary in the families of the order. The artisan guilds protected the old 
church customs as inassailable achievements of faitli. 

Then the peasantry y diminished by the attractive power of the monasteries and 
by the sale of the land, and also ruined by a defective system of credit. All round 
the capital, in the district called the Province of the Walls, Latifundia had been 
formed, on which peasant serfs worked for the emperor, for patricians and monas- 
teries — a picture of the whole empire. The peasant, once perhaps free, who 
worked on these estates (IScoaTara), could not be evicted, but also did not possess 
the right of emigration, paid far more than the former tithe of corn ; he paid pro- 
tection-money and blood tithes, he was indeed a serf {irdpoiKo^). The diminution 
of the free peasant class became noticeable from the increase in the mercenary 
forces, as in the Athens of the fourth century. Tlius this prosperous season of the 
Byzantine Empire is naturally characterised by a constant struggle for the protec- 
tion, maintenance, and increase of the free peasantry. A powerful effijrt in this 
direction was made by the Homestead Act of the emperor Komanus Lacapenus, 
who passed a law (934) forbidding the magnates ” {hvvaroC) to acquire any vil- 
lages or hamlets from the poor (7r€V7jT €<:) ; they had actually to give back any pur- 
chases of land, except in the case of their having raised valuable buildings. As 
"magnates,” were reckoned higher officials and place-holders, members of the 
superior clergy, and all who had money and xx)sition. The old connection between 
landed property and military service appears further in the resuscitated institution 
of inalienable military fiefs, the owners of which had to provide equipment and 
food ; and only the heirs, and those who bore a share of military service and tax- 
ation might acquire such property. The workman class was superstitious, dull- 
witted, and, notwithstanding Christianity, addicted to the old cults. The lowest 
section finally was represented by the very numerous slaves, in whom a flourishing 
trade was carried on. Danilis, the richest lady of the Peloponnesus, presented to 
her imperial adopted son Basilius five hundred slaves (including one hundred 
eunuchs) and one hundred slave girls ; after her death in 888 the emperor eman- 
cipated three thousand of her slaves and settled them in Lower Italy. 

VOL. V-6 
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Theological interests drew Leo into church meetings m an official orator ; scho- 
lastic attainments led him to imitate Latin verse in a macaronic vein. Much 
certainly has been fathered upon him which he did not compose, but brought on 
him his bad reputation. On the other hand, when we consider the gi’eat attraction 
of the successes of his father Basilius and his commander-in-chief Nicephorus 
Phocas, as well as the reference to the capture of Theodosiopolis, and the predomi- 
nant position of the Arabs, it is almost certain that Leo is really the author of 
the ** Tactics ” (p. 68). Leo employed pagan Magyars as “executioners” against 
the Christian Bulgarians, but hardly with success ; the Czar Symeon was justified 
in reproaching him with this violation of Christian fellow-feeling. 

A commercial question, that of burdening the trade between Greece and Bul- 
garia with heavy tolls and of diverting it from Constantinople, induced Symeon 
(89 3-92 7) to wage war on Byzantium. The appointment of a Bulgarian patriarch 
in Achrida (which from this time down to 1767 was the intellectual centre of 
the western Balkan countries), and the assumption of the imperial title (car, earn, 
originally cesarL, later CBsarb = Caesar) over the Bulgarians (917) and the Greeks 
(924), clearly revealed his plans. He told the emperor, “ This is an empire which 
has come to me I ” In his opinion the Bulgarians usually coveted the land of 
others, the Greeks ceded their own. Symeon, who before his accession had lived 
in a monastery, to which his uncles also withdrew, wished to elevate his people 
by the introduction of Greek learning; he had himself read Demosthenes and 
Aristotle at Byzantium in his youth. He projected a reference book (Sbornik) 
which comprised treatises on theological, philosophical, and historical subjects, 
and was translated into Kussian in the eleventh century, and he caused an 
epitome of the Greek law to be prepared. Grigori then translated Malalas (p. 45), 
liis cousin, Todor Dutsov, copied manuscripts in his monastery, John the Exarch 
described in his preface to the Sestodnev (Hexameron) the residence of the Czar, 
in which the splendour of Byzantine architecture and painting, and the glittering 
gold of the robes of the princes and nobles, contrasted so sharply with the straw 
cottages of the coimtry. Fresh strength and a recently adopted culture had here 
to be overcome. The Turkish and new Slavonised people of the Bulgarians thus 
formed at that age of international consolidation tlie very heart of Slavonism and 
became its champions in virtue of their military and political capabilities. 

The Magyars (Hungarians = Huns and Ugrians?) seemed to Leo the most 
suitable allies against Symeon. The mce is in its germ Finno-Ugrian, since its 
numerals and words for ordinary objects of life are identical with those of the 
Finnish-Ugrian Yogules (arrow in Vogule, naly Ostiak, natly Magyar, ngil ; dog, 
Vog. amby Mag. eh; horse, Vog. I6x, Mag. W). From their far distant home 
on the Isim, Irtish, and Om, where Aristeas of Proconnesus, the authority of 
Herodotus (cf. Vol. II, p. 146 et seq., and Vol. IV, p. 273) describes the fore- 
fathers of the Magyars, the Jyrkes, on their hunting expeditions, the Magj ars 
had come in the course of nearly fifteen hundred years into the country between 
the Caspian and the Black Seas, into the region between Kuban and Don, where 
fishing might be combined with the chase. They had then settled, about 860, in 
Livadia, between the Don and the Dnieper, where they fell under the influence of 
the Khazars and adopted numerous Turkish words (e. g, kendey in Khazar kender- 
Man = the king, at whose side stands a high legal officer, d8ila = yv\d<;, perhaps == 
<jryula). The Khazars, who adopted Judaism soon after 860, then ruled over an 
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•empire which stretched from the Jaik to the Dnieper and Bug, from the Caspian 
Sea and the southern slopes of the Caucasus to the middle Volga and the Oka. 
The Magyars, pressing on further, came to the country of Atelkuzu = Turkish, 
itel:= riwer, JJzu, Dnieper), where they ruled the Slavs and sold them into slavery 
= bloodsucker), but also came under Slavonic influence, which affected their 
customs and language (the heads of the seven tribes are called voevod, ^oe^oBoi = 
Voivoden). 

In the war with the Bulgarians the Magyars were at first successful ; but on 
the way home they suffered a disastrous defeat and were now attacked by the 
Pecheneges (Patzinaks) on the Dnieper, whom the Bulgarians launched at them, 
thus imitating the Byzantine system. Their families, which remained behind on 
the steppes of Bessarabia, were crushed or captured^ the whole nation thereupon 
decided in 896-897, under the rule of Arp^d (890-907), to march further to the 
West, and so immigrated into their present home, separated into Nortli and South 
Slavs, and made great expeditions througli Europe. With this event concludes 
the second national migration. Old native sources were first worked up in the 
thirteenth century into the untrustworthy Gesta Hungarorum ” of the anonymous 
notary of King Bela I V, so that the passages in Leo’s '' Tactica ” and Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus are more valuable; so also tlie Arabic accounts which are 
attributed to Muslim ben Abu, Miislim al Garmi (in 845), e. g. the account of Ilni 
Eusta, writing in 912-913. 

The terrible sacking of Thessalonica by the renegade Leo (from the Syrian 
Tripolis, 904) showed that the navy was still unable to fulfil its duties of guarding 
tlie seas. The lamentations of tlie patriarch Nicholas (p. 83), with which the 
Church of St. Sojhia resounded, testified to the weakness of the empire. It is 
interesting to note that, in spite of these Arabian plundering expeditions, fairly 
good relations were maintained with the Arabs at Constantinople, who, according 
to the testimony of that patriarcli, were allowed to possess a mosque and to profess 
their religion without let or hindrance. 

The foolish provocation given to Symeon by Leo’s successor, Alexander (912- 
t)13), who insulted his envoys, renewed the war between Symeon and Byzantium; 
the latter was besieged in 913. The new Great Bulgaria now comprised the 
Balkan Peninsula from Mesembria to Ehodope, from Olympus to the mouth of 
the Calaraa with the exception of tlie strip of Macedonia on the sea, towards Servia 
as far as the united Drin, the white Drira, the Ibar, and the Save. Wallachia, 
parts of Hungary, and Transylvania, completed the immense empire. 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennetus (‘"Born in the Purple”), 912-959, early 
turned his attention to learned studies. His restoration of the old university (cf. 
p. 26) went hand in hand with an eager revival of the old learning in the domains 
of history, geography, agriculture, natural history, and medicine. At that period 
the taste for collecting literary treasures was widely prevalent, as is shown by 
other collections (for example, that of old epigrams by Constantine Cephalus) 
which Constantine had not initiated; but his influence did much to mould the 
characteristics of this encyclopsedic age.” The connoisseurs of antiques (such as 
Basilius of Neocaesareum) dedicated tneir works to him. Court etiquette (in the 
work de Ccerimoniis), militar}" and civil administration, but also popular poetry, as 
his collection of Acclamationes (songs of welcome to the emperor) "^^roves, met 
with his warm appreciation. He had the consciousness, in spite of all the learn- 
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ing of past ages, that the language could not be cranjiped stetionary, but that it 
ought to develop continuously and in keeping with the Resent. He showed the-- 
same taste for history as his grandfather Basilius I, and continued the work o£ 
Theophanes, but in an inflated and boastful style. 

In his age the Byzantine system of Mayors of the Palace was developed. It is- 
beyond any doubt that we may thus designate the position of the Basileiopators^ 
who ultimately bore the imperial title (thus, Stylianus Zautzes, 894). The fact 
that in the Frankish Empire the post of the mayor of the palace grew out of the 
royal civil service wliich was concerned with the administrative duties of the 
royal household, and in Byzantium out of the post of commander of the foreign 
guard (Hetariearch), cannot establish convincingly any difference between the 
mayor of the palace and the Basileiopator. More distinctive is the fact that the 
Carolingians only rose to be viceroys, but the Byzantine commanders to real 
imperial dignity by the side of the Armenian dynasty ; in fact, the latter formally 
took the second place. 

Eomanus I Lacapenus (919-944 co-emperor), the son-in-law of Constantine,, 
reduced the latter not merely to the second, but, by the coronation of his own three 
sons, actually to the fifth place ; and, unlike the Carolingian ma}^ors, abandoned 
even the outward semblance of respect for the ruling dynasty. In Bulgaria, after 
the conclusion of peace in 924, and after the death of Symeon in 927, the recogni- 
tion of the lUilgarian patriarchate and the marriage of Maria, granddaughter of 
Eomanus, with the Czar Peter, produced friendly relations with Byzantium. The 
solidarity of Islam was broken up by an alliance with the emir of Melitene (928). 
Armenia, which was bound to East Eome by so many private ties, and had 
become a great power under the powerful Asot (915-928), was now brought into 
a jx)litical alliance; and amity was established with the Eussians after their severe 
defeats by the commercial treat}' of 945. 

The glory of acquiring new relics, especially that of the image of Christ, which 
had been brought from Edessa to Eome, cast a halo round tlie usurped crown of 
Itomanus ; the latter knew also how to employ the Curia for his own purposes 
he won its friendship, ostensibly by a “union” (920), and really by the enthrone- 
ment of Theopliylactus, his horse-loving son, as patriarch*. It is hard to say how 
far Eomanus may have entered into flnancial negotiations with the senator Alberic, 
the protector of the Curia, for the transferrence of imperial rights. Finally, Con- 
stantine VII, by the agency of the sons of Eomanus, freed himself from the father^ 
and then from the sons. 

(6) The Empire at the Height of its Power under Nicej^horus II Pliocas, John 
Tzimiscc,% and Basilius II {96S-1025), — Even if little that is complimentary 
can be said about the talents of Constantine as a ruler, as a man he stands 
far above his son Eomanus II (959-963), who at the age of nineteen had mar- 
ried Theophano, the beautiful daughter of a poor innkeeper. Joseph Bringas, the 
moving spirit of the government, confided the war against Crete to the experi- 
enced Nicephorus Phocas, who conquered the island in 961 and brought it back 
to Christianity. He had already captured the Cilician towns and Aleppo, when 
the news anived of the death of Eomanus II. Theophano was to act as regent 
for his infant children Basilius II and Constantine VIII. Nicephorus then 
inarched to the capital and had himself crowned emperor, not without the co- 
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operation of a bastard son of Eomanus Lacapenus, Basilius, the president of the 
Senate. 

Nioephorus II (963-969) was. a silent ascetic with a fiery soul, who practised 
the virtue of self-suppression not only through the privations of a soldier’s life but 
also in the monastic cell ; rude, rough, and ugly, but surrounded by all the charm 
of victorious campaigns, the idol of his troops, he became the husband of the most 
seductive and most delicate of women, the empress-widow Theophano, who thus 
secured for herself the successful general. He carried on the crusade against 
Islam with the fanaticism which is peculiar to the Cappadocian race from which 
he sprang; the fallen were to be reckoned martyrs (cf. p. 81). Eveiything must 
be subservient to the purposes of the war, of the army, and of the navy, which 
alone Byzantium possessed, as the emperor boasted to Liutprarid. The coinage 
was debased as a means of relieving the finances ; restrictions upon the acquisition 
of land in mortmain, perhaps also a limitation of tlie right of pre-emption to indi- 
viduals of the same status as the vendor, were all tried as a means of restoring 
solvency. The wide stretch of frontier facing the Arabs had become with its for- 
tresses (el Awassim) a military frontier, which urgently needed settlers, l^atience 
was required; the Jacobitic immigrants were, according to the emperor’s word, to 
remain exempt from all annoyance on the score of dogma (Cluilcedon). The 
emperor had, it is true, made more promises than the clergy of Byzantium wished 
to keep ; in spite of everything the Syrians were dragged into the capital for reli- 
gious tests. No monk ever formed so rigid an ideal as this em])eror, who would 
have wislied to lay all the riches of the world at tlie feet of Tlieopliano, but had 
himself absolutely no wants. The home for which he sighed was l^avra on Mount 
Athos, founded by Athanasius in 968 at his instigation; there retirement from the 
world was possible in the strictest form, in the spirit of tlie old Oriental monas- 
ticism, in the spirit of Abbot Theodorus of Studion. 

As a part of official salaries was kept back by Nicephorus, as Caesaro-papism 
threatened to revive in its harshest form through his policy, since witliout the 
emperor’s consent and command no e])iscopal election could be held, and no See 
occupied, and as an almost extortionate advantage of the corn monojK)ly was taken 
by the government, the whole empire was in ferment. Theophano took measures 
to ensure that a palace revolution under the young Armenian John Tzimisces 
should find the bedroom of her husband open ; and Nicephorus was put out of 
way. The empress Theophano was banished by the patriarch. John Tzimisces 
was compelled to devote half of his entire fortune to the impoverished peasantry 
in the metropolitan thema, by the enlargement and furnishing of a great hospital 
in Constantinople. On this condition he was recognised as emperor, and was 
crowned in 969 in the Church of Saint Sophia. Tzimisces conducted the war 
against Eussia with brilliant success, since he liberated Bulgaria. But he did 
not restore the empire to the Czar Boris II, who was released from captivity; 
Bulgaria remained henceforth under Byzantine rule. Only a small piece of 
Macedonia and Albania had passed in the year 963 under the rule of the Shish- 
nrnnids, and now remained inde]3endent. Tzimisces obtained great successes 
against the Arabs under the leadership of the Fatimites of Egypt ; he conquered 
Syria and crossed Lebanon. The East was then thoroughly stripi)ed of its treas- 
ured relics. He died on the march home, and there are grounds foi^ suspecting 
that he was poisoned. 
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The kingmaker of that time, the eunuch Bar^lius, proclaimed Basilius II 
(976-1025), then twenty years of age, as independent sovereign. The sense of the 
duties of a ruler completely changed his character, and moulded a youth addicted 
to every form of license into a firm and almost ascetic man. 

The West Bulgarian Empire under the Shishmanids, with Prespa, later Achrida, 
as the capital, still stood unbroken; in fact, it had been considerably extended 
under Samuel (976-1014). Not merely had the Byzantines received a severe 
defeat (991) — even the more southerly Adriatic coast was abandoned to Bul- 
garia, the northern coast with the Dalmatian islands went to the Croat Kreszimir I, 
and Servia became a vassal State of Bulgaria. But the defeat of Samuel on the 
Sperclieiiis, and still more the capture of fifteen thousand Bulgarians effected on 
the Belasitza Mountian (1014; south of the passes of Klidion and Kimpolung) 
decided tlie fate of the Bulgarian Empire. The prisoners were blinded ; one in 
every hundred was left with one eye to guide the others home. Basilius was 
called from this deed Bulgaroktonos, — slayer of the Bulgarians. We can under- 
stand that the Czar Samuel, to whom this pitiable army was sent, was heart-broken 
at the sight. 

In the year 1018 Basilius made his entry into Achrida, where the splendid 
royal treasui’e, gold-emlnoidered robes, and a crown of the Shishmanids set with 
])earls, fell into his hands. The Bulgarian nobles, who retained their piivileges, 
could now rejoice in Byzantine titles. The fiscal system was for the moment left 
in its ])resent condition, — a measure of corn, maize, and millet for each yoke of 
oxen. Finally independence was guaranteed to the Church of Bulgaria ; its first 
arclibishop was a Bulgarian, though it may be noticed that his successor, Leo, was 
a Creek. Althougli at first the extent of the archbishopric of Achrida had been 
fixed at what it was in later years, the emperor, on tlie request of tlie Archbishop, 
re-established the diocese on its old scale, such as it was under Czar Peter, not- 
withstanding that Creek dioceses, especially Thessalonica, were prejudiced thereby. 
The high estimation in which the new subjects of the empire were held was 
clearly shown by the intermarriages of noble families with the royal Bulgarian 
house of the Shishmanids. Thus Basilius was loyal to the principle which he 
had announced in his proclamation of 1020, — Althobgh we have become lords 
of the country, we have maintained its privileges as inviolable.” Bulgaria was 
linked to Byzantium only by a personal union. For the acquisition of a new 
province. West Bulgaria with Servia, by this energetic policy of reconciliation, 
and for the victory of the Greek spirit over the Bulgarian, Basilius offered his 
thanksgiving in the Church of the Mother of God at Athens, to whom costly 
vessels from Achrida were dedicated. 

In social matters Basilius followed in the steps of Eomanus I Lacapenus, 
checking most stringently the formation of large landed estates. He extended 
the list of the magnates, who were prohibited from acquiring a village or hamlet 
(cf. p. 81), by adding to it the members of the body-guard, abolished the right 
of the magnates to acquire a title by forty years' possession, and introduced a rule 
requiring the production of the original title-deeds. In fact, he confiscated large 
estates in Cilicia and Cappadocia, commanded a speculator in land to pull down 
his mansion, and allotted the ground among small proprietors. The whole burden 
of military service was, at least for some decades, put on the shoulders of the 
magnates and great landed proprietors in such a way that the rich neighbours 
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were responsible for outstanding taxes of the small farmers (aXKrfX^yvov), His 
attack on the system of lai'ge estates was essentially a national attack, aimed 
by the European element in the empire at the ring of noble landed proprietors 
in Asia Minor. He had, perhaps, been counselled to draw the attention of the 
wealthy to personal anxieties and divert it from politics by heavy taxation. 
Basilius by unwearying exertions had acquired districts of Armenia in Asia Minor 
and given them back as fiefs, and had strengthened the garrisons and fortresses 
in every direction. The wide extent of his acquisitions may be inferred from 
the new bishoprics of Keltzene. He treated the Armenian Empire, which he 
annexed in 1021, with the greatest leniency, so that the Armenian historian 
Matheus Ilrhaci extolled his mercy and kindness. 

Under Basilius the Byzantine Empire attained not only its greatest territorial 
expansion, but also the zenith of domestic influence 'and prosperity. 

(c) The Prelude to the Disruption {1026-1071). — The reign of Constantine 
VIII (1026-1071), in spite of his patronage of favourites, still showed the capability 
of repelling foreign foes, such as the Pecheneges and Arabs. His daughters, Zoe 
and Theodora, had some influence on the succession. An old senator, Pomanus 
Argyropulus, was married to Zoo, and reigned as Komanus HI (1028-1034). His 
role of a crowned philosoplier was ill suited to him. A remorseless persecution 
of the Syrian schismatics, which aroused bitterness even in the lay circles of 
Byzantium, drove many Syrians into the country of the Ai*abs. His own expedi- 
tion against the Saracens ended disastrously, after he had rejected the klialif’s 
proposals for peace. Nevertheless, the celebrated general Georgius Maniaces 
(cf. above, p. 50) won Edessa. 

Zoe seems to have put the emperor out of her path in favour of her paramour 
Michael, who, as Michael IV (1034-1041), exercised the sovereignty in name 
alone ; he was the brother of John, a eunuch and head of the orphanage, who 
became the real monarch as imperial chancellor. At any rate the sense of the 
responsibilities of his great power had such effect on Michael that he was able 
to protect the empire against invasion. In him a zealous theologian and philoso- 
pher, who courted the society of the Theosophists, once more mounted the 
Byzantine throne. Tire Ptochiotropheion, the hall which he built in Constanti- 
nople, was a sort of refectory for the devout poor. He succeeded, with the help 
of large mercenary forces, in repelling the attacks of the Saracens. The tradi- 
tional recapture of Athens after a revolt against the emperor is ascribed to the 
northern hero Harald Hardraada, son of Sigurd; but the story springs from the 
erroneous interpretation of a Kunic inscription on the gigantic lion in the arsenal 
at Venice. Thus the beautiful reflection of Athenian greatness in Icelandic 
ballads fades away to nothing. But it is certain that Harald fought gloriously 
in the years 1034 and 1035 against the Saracens on the coast of Africa and in 
Sicily, and against the Bulgarians on the Balkans. A yearning for his own 
country drove him back to the north, even when the emperor Constantine did not 
wish to let him go. Danger seemed threatened by the revolt of the Slavs, whose 
privileges, dating from Basilius, were f o longer respected. A grandson of Samuel, 
Peter Deleanus, was proclaimed Czar of the Bulgarians, and the Albanian popula- 
tion now joined them, owing to the oppressive burden of imperial tajiation. But 
the brilliant defence of Thessalonica and the treachery of another Bulgarian 
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prince enabled Michael to crush most remorselessly the ecclesiastical independence 
of Bulgaria. 

The arrogance of Michael V Calaphates (1041-1042) led to the proclamation 
of the princesses Theodora and Zoe as empresses ; and in 1042 Zoe married Con- 
stantine IX Monomachus (1042-1054). The rebellion of the general Maniaces^ 
who had reconquered Sicily in 1038, suddenly ended by an accident, most fortu- 
nate for Constantine, wliich cost Maniaces his life. A second danger was not 
lessened by the settlement of Peclieneges within the borders of the empire, since 
by that expedient the inner connection between the Christianised and the pagan 
members of that unruly race was not broken down. The appointment of Greeks* 
to Armenian bishoprics, after the incorporation of the second part of the Armenian 
Empire, provoked the bitterest hatred of the Armenians towards Byzantium, since 
with this policy a confiscation of the property of the Church was evidently con- 
nected. The Armenians, or some of them at least, looked to the Seljuks as their 
liberators. 

This defection became all the more important when the Oriental Church 
isolated herself and completely broke away from Eome (1054). Pope Leo IX had 
indeed cherished tlie hope tliat the Greek and tlie German emperors, being, as it 
were, the two arms of the Church, would annihilate the Normans. But the title,, 
already acquired by the Church of Constantinople, of the hotbed of lieresy and 
the contention of the patriarch Michael Cerularius that he was the true ecumenical 
patriarch, the sovercvign over the churclies of the whole world, and that the Pope,, 
on the contrary, was only the bishop of Eome, had made bad blood. In spite of 
the honest eflbrts of the emperor Constantine to bring about a peace, the Eornan 
legates deposited on tlie altar of the Church of St. Sophia a bull of excommuni- 
cation against tlie patriarch Cerularius; the Synod, then convened, retaliated by 
condemiiiug the bull and its author. Thus the split between the churches was 
made irrevocable. 

At Constantinople Monomachus then revived the old university for the study 
of law, philosophy, and philology. The moving spirit of this restoration was the 
author Michael Psellus. Deeply influenced by the poetry and philosophy of the 
ancient Greeks, especially by Ilomer and Plato, he possessed a wonderful mastery 
of the Greek language. It is hardly astonishing that a supernatural knowledge 
was attributed to him, when we consider his comprehensive and by no means 
dryly encyclopaedic mastery of the most diverse subjects. He donned the monk's 
dress and withdrew from the whirl of the capital and its intrigues to the Mysian 
Olympus, where plane-trees and cypresses lifted their heads towards heaven and 
the songs of birds sounded from the bushes. Then once again returning from the 
solitude, which could not apjireciate his genius, into the crowded life of the court,, 
he used his pen as a weapon, which he sold. He served under a succession of 
emi^erors, and became first minister under Michael VII Parapinaces. This brilliant 
and unscrupulous scholar-politician is one of the most interesting products of 
Byzantine development 

After the death of Constantine IX Theodora assumed the government, which 
she administered wisely with the help of the priest Leo Paraspondylos until the 
miconciliatory attitude of the patriarch Cerularius led her into violent opposition 
against the Church. The Armenian dynasty became extinct with this empress^ 
who transmitted the crown to the general Michael VI Stratioticus (1056-1057). 
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The rich landowner who was then chosen, Isaac I Coinnenus (1057-1059),. 
resisted the claims of the Oriental Church, but retired himself into the monastery 
of Studion and intrusted to his friend Constantine X Ducas (1059-1067) the heavy 
responsibility of the throne, for which he had no special qualifications, as the 
result showed. Magyars, Pecheneges, Uzes were pressing forward on every side. 
The decline of Byzantine prestige was reflected in a scheme for uniting the 
churclies. Gagik of Armenia tore up the deed of union, delivered a successful 
speech on the Armenian faith which was commended by Constantine, and contrived 
the murder of the patriarch of Caesarea as a lieretic. Ani, the old royal city of 
the Armenians, then fell into the hands of the Seljuks, and the Armenian nation 
was almost broken up. 

The empress-widow Eudocia at least attempted, by the choice of the general 
Eoraanus IV Diogenes (1067-1071), to effect a military reorganisation. The 
neglect and delay of the last years was to be retrieved suddenly, and an army 
formed with worthless soldiers. In doing so Eomanns had not only the Turks to* 
withstand, but also the whole body of courtiers and officials, who immediately 
undermined his position by gibes : ‘‘ He expects to check the enemy’s charge with a 
shield and to stab him dead with a cloth-yard lance, and every one claps his hands- 
and shouts ^Hurrah!”* The empire, of which educated classes thus ridiculed 
earnest efforts, was committing suicide. The treachery of Turkish mercenaries, 
the incompetence and treachery of Byzantine officers, allowed the battle at Mant- 
zikert (cf. p. 33) to end so disastrously for Eoinanus that he was completely 
defeated and taken prisoner. He was, it is true, soon released, only to fall on his 
return into the hands of the cruel John Ducas, who raised his nephew Michael 
to the purple, and put out the eyes of Eomanns. The battle of Mantzikert marks 
the definite disru])tion of the possessions of the Byzantine Empire in Asia Minor. 
In the wTld competition of local pretenders for the imperial crown, fomented by 
mercenary officers and Turkish machinations, the latter proved the most effective^ 
factor in the founding of the Sultanate of Iconium. The prosj)erous era of Byzsm- 
tium was then dead and gone. 


fz . The Pause in the Disintegration during the Eeign of the 

COMNENI (1071-1185) 

(a) To the Death of Alexius I. — The feebleness of the emperor Michael VII 
Ducas Parapinaces (1071-1078), who in his difficulties applied to Pope Gregory VII 
(1073) for help against the Turks, offering to renew the old union between Eome 
and the daughter Church of Constantinople, as well as the foolish attitude of the 
emperor Nicephorus III Botaneiates (1078-1081) towards the Normans, compli- 
cated the position of Byzantium, which in any case was sufficiently critical after 
the battle of Mantzikert. The part played by the Turks on the accession of 
Nicephorus was significant : troops of the Sultan of Iconium, who had been won 
over by the adherents of Michael VII, were to fight against him, but the Turkish 
captain of the mercenaries of Nicephonfc persuaded them to retire. Both there and 
in other places Turks turned the scale by their troops, which they hired out to the 
emperor and the pseudo-emperors. 0 

Alexius I Comnenus (1081-1118) succeeded in capturing ConstantinoiJe 
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through the treachery of a German mercenary officer Hanno. A clever diplo- 
matist and consummate general, Alexius would have been able to confront the 
Turks with great force, had not a new foe arisen in the person of the Norman 
duke Robert Guiscard, who allied himself with Pope Gregory VII. Calabria had 
already fallen to the enemy, and the Balkan Peninsula was the prize to which 
Guiscard’s ambition now aspired. Robert conquered large portions of Illyria. 
Alexius tried by large sacrifices of money to win over the emperor Henry IV, 
who indeed only turned against Robert's ally, the Pope. Church treasures were 
sold, and the connection of Venetian with Byzantine interests was adroitly used 
in a struggle against the common foe. The Venetians, with whom a formal treaty 
was concluded in May, 1082, brought their ships to replace the Byzantine fleet, 
which had been ruined by the loss of the provinces in Asia Minor. This treaty 
guaranteed to them the widest commercial rights, extending to all parts of the 
empire, — immunity from tolls, harbour dues, and other imposts, and an independent 
quarter in the port of Pera. This marks the beginning of the Venetian colonial 
dorainion in the East and of the supremacy of Byzantine culture, and above all 
of Byzantine art, in Venice (cf. p. 62). In return for these trading advantages it 
was hoped that valuable allies had been secured for the service of the empire 
by Byzantium. The Venetians had to pledge themselves to fight on behalf of 
the possessions of their allies; in 1111 the Pisans also were pledged to allow 
those of their citizens who were settled in Byzantine territory to share in 
defending the eraj)ire against attacks. The aggressive policy of the Normans 
was ended temporarily by a victory of Alexius and the death of Guiscard 
(1085), when the most powerful Norman prince Roger adopted a policy of com- 
promise with Byzantium. 

Serious dangers threatened the Byzantine Empire from the Pecheneges 
(1088-1091 ; p. 85); Alexius had already sustained a defeat from them. He con- 
trived to prevent a second reverse by buying over another Turkish race, the Cumani 
(also Uzes ; Hungarian Kiinok, Russian Folovzen), who first appeared in Russia in 
1055, and in 1065 expelled from Atelkuzu the Pecheneges, who had earlier ousted 
the Hungarians (p. 84). The Cumanian language happens to be known to us 
through tlie existence of a Cumanian glossary. 

The partition of the Seljuk Empire in 1092 (Vol. Ill, p. 356) gave Alexius 
some hope of driving out the Turks, not indeed alone, but with help of the 
West. The letter, still extant, which the emperor addressed to Count Robert I 
of Flanders may well contain many inaccuracies of translation, but in any case 
Alexius asked for help, and, among the many motives which impelled the Cru- 
saders, his appeals may have been effective. In 1095 the j:>etition of Alexius 
for the protection of the Holy Church was read at the Council of Piacenza; 
and Pope Urban II (1088-1099) issued a proclamation on November 27, 1095, 
at Clermont (as we see from the similar letter to the Flemings) for the libera- 
tion of the Eastern churches. The question of union was not then mooted — 
from idealistic enthusiasm on the part of Urban, and from shrewd calculation 
on that of Alexius. 

The learned daughter of the emperor, Anna Comnena, who consulted oral and 
written sources to write the history of her father (1069-1118), the narrative poem 
“ the Alexiad,” relates in her artificial style, based on Thucydides and Polybius,* 
marvellous things about the feeling in Byzantium. Instead of mercenaries who 
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required to be paid, fiery champions who paid themselves ; instead of helpers for 
the emperor, warriors greedy for their own profit and despisers of treaties — it was 
with horror that men looked on the migration of Western barbarians, who plun- 
dered the Greek islands and coasts. The “ more upright (aTrXovarepot) formed the 
minority among them, while the ‘‘ poorer,” who wished to rob, were in the majority. 
The personal charm which radiated from Alexius and reflects itself most vividly 
in the accounts of the Crusader princes, as, for example, in the letter of Count 
Stephen of Blois, helped to lessen the difficulties; even Godfrey de Bouillon, 
who at first was extremely hostile to the emperor, could not escape this influ- 
ence and took the oath of fealty. The mass of the people had openly made 
Alexius, the ‘‘ worthless,” the ‘‘ treacherous,” responsible for all losses and dis- 
asters, and repeated disdainful epigrams, such as Alexius uttered about the 
struggle of the Turks and Franks, “as important as if two dogs were biting 
each other.” 

The Norman Bohemund, son of Eobert Guiscard, had at first submitted to the 
emperor a plan for making himself an independent sovereign, but in the end he 
took the oath of fealty. After the conquest of Antioch he wished to keep this 
most important town in his own liands. He could only do this if he appealed for 
help to the authority of the papacy against the heretics of Byzantium. Urban lU 
however, in the councils of Bari and Eome, advocated the reconciliation of the 
churches. His successor Paschal II (1099-1118) first attempted by his papal 
legate to support Bohemund, wlio himself came to Europe in order to make 
capital out of the current prejudice against the Greeks and to divert the dangerous 
attacks of the Byzantine emperor on Antioch by a crusade of Europe against 
Byzantium. But he could not raise the mighty storm which, in his own words, 
was necessary in order to uproot the lofty oak, although he preached from the 
pulpit in Chartres that the crusaders against Byzantium would obtain the richest 
towns, and often forced the conviction on minds irritated against the emperor that 
» a successful crusade could only begin with the war against Byzantium. Owing 
to the energy of the Comneni a full century was still to elapse before these ideas 
were matured. In the peace of 1107-1108, which followed on a severe defeat 
near Durazzo, Bohemund was forced to renew the oath of fealty for his sadly 
diminished principality of Antioch, which was to become again Greek, — ecclesias- 
tically so at once, and politically after Boheraund’s death (1111). On the other 
hand the promise of the subjection of the Crusaders by Alexius had less impor- 
tance. The severe defeat of the papacy in 1111 (Vol. VI) induced Alexius then 
to offer the papacy protection and union in return for the imperial Eoman crown, 
which offer Paschal II declared possible under the proviso that Aleidus subjected 
himself (the members to the head) and abandoned his obduracy. 

(b) The Extent and Population of the Empire , — In 1100 the East Eoman 
Empire embraced the Balkan Peninsula, including Bulgaria, as far as the Danube. 
Servia, Bosnia, and Croatia had been lost. The southern Crimea was subject to 
Byzantium ; the southern coast of the Black Sea, with Trebizond, was only taken 
from Gr^ory, prince of Georgia, in llOfT, and he was enfeoffed with it in 1108. 
The islands of the .^gean Sea, Crete, Ehodes, and Cyprus were Byzantine. This 
sovereignty was, it must be acknowledged, only nominal in many,, places. A 
rebellion caused by the pressure of taxation still surged in Crete and Cyprus ; in 
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Ehodes the pixates were the virtual rulers. The charter of the monastery of 
€hristodulus on Patinos, dating from April, 1088, shows how that island was a 
wilderness, overgrown with thorns and treeless, without any buildings except a 
miserable chapel inside an ancient temple. Even this deserted rock was inces- 
santly harassed by attacks of Turks and Christian pirates, who had driven St. 
Christodule from Mount Leros in the vicinity of Halicarnassus to Cos, and finally 
to Patmos. The old naval provinces of Asia Minor, from which the fleet was 
recruited, had fallen into the hands of the Turks as far as the Sea of Marmora. 
The Turk Tzachas, formerly in the Greek service, had with the title of emperor 
ruled from Smyrna not merely over the surrounding country, but also over Chios, 
Samos, and the greater part of Lesbos, which only became once more Byzantine 
after 1092. Under such conditions we must consider it merely a faint echo of 
the times of greatness (cf. tlie map Western Asia at the Time of the Caliphs ” 
on p. 332 of Vol. Ill), if the phrase 'Hhe fleet is the glory of Eomania'’ is 
&till heard. 

The population was a motley mixture. Traders flocked together from every 
<j[uarter of the world, not merely into the capital, but to the October fair at Thes- 
salonica and to Halmyrus. The great traveller, the Jew Benjamin of Tudela 
(t 1173), testifies to this state of things at Byzantium under Manuel: “ merchants 
from Bagdad, Mesopotamia, Media, Persia, Egypt, Palestine, Eussia, Hungary, the 
oountry of the Pecheneges, Italy, and Spain.” The Greek population had then 
revived, and lived hi crowded villages and towns. Arcadia, Lacedsemon, Astypalaia, 
Achrida, Joannina, Castoria, Larissa, Platamuna, Cytros, Dyrrhachium, Chimara, 
Buthroton, Corcyra, are mentioned as Greek towns by the Arab Edrisi, who wrote 
at the commission of Eoger 11. On the western slopes of Parnon, between the 
modern towns of Lenidi (mo<? rov "Aylov AecoviSovy deed of 1292) and Hagios 
Andreas lived the Tsakons, descendants of the old Laconians 'A/ccovla^'^) ; 
it was here that tlie population with its ancient names had retained the 
greatest purity. 

Slavonic immigrations had almost submerged the old Greek race. Jewish col- 
onists, Albanians, and Wallachians pushed their way into the Greek peninsula. A 
province of Thessaly was called Great Wallachia, and we find Wallachians in the 
army. The cities of western Italy began slowly to plant their colonies in the 
crevices of tliis tottering empire. The disintegrating force of this luxuriant foreign 
growth must not be underestimated when we consider the progress of Byzantine 
decay. It is not the profit-making powers of trade that we must consider, but 
that of the colonial system, which ventured to work in the sinking B}^zantine 
Empire with its own surplus of capital and surplus of hands. Tlie system of forced 
labour, which employed the former Byzantine serfs as if they were full slaves, 
created for tlie Italian communities those riches which we should never compre- 
hend as a result of the Levant trade alone. 

(c) Dreams of Empire down to the Death of Andronicus {1185), — John II 
Comnenus (1118-1143), also called John the Handsome, averted by his modera- 
tion the ambitious efforts of his sister Anna (cf. p. 92) to place on the throne 
her husband Nicephorus Bryennius the younger; he also fought with success 
against the Pecheneges (1122), Servians (1123), and Hungarians, and in Asia 
against the Seljuks (1126-1137) and Armenians (1137). The treaty of 1108 was 
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Tenewed, in 1137, with Bohemund I, successor of Eaimund of Poitou, ^ on the terms 
that Antioch should be surrendered to the Greek throne, but that a territory on 
Turkish soil, Haleb and the petty towns on the upper Orontes (still, however, to 
be conquered), should be ceded to Eaimund as a hereditary tief. The action of the 
emperor against Antioch was sharply censured by Pope Innocent II in the bull 
of 1138 ; the Latins were ordered to withdraw from his company and his service. 
The Byzantine clergy then felt the widening of the gulf which separated them 
from the papacy. “ The Pope is Emperor and no Pope,'* said a Greek who was 
staying at Monte Cassino ; and the Archbishop of Tliessalonica bluntly rejected 
the claim of Eome " to send her orders thus from on high," since the Greeks, ** to 
whom the knowledge of science, the learning of their masters, and the brilliant 
intellects of Hellenism were useless," thus became slaves. Gentle and wise, never 
enforcing a death penalty, thrifty, since he curtailed the luxury of the court and 
left behind him a well-filled treasury, John enhanced the glory of the empire and 
extended its frontiers. Only Italy was definitely given up; Naples, the last pos- 
sessio I of Byzantium on Italian soil, became Norman in 1138. The attempt to 
withdraw from the iron giip of Venice proved a failure, since the latter proceeded 
to ravage the islands. 

The ideas of West European chivalry united with Byzantine culture and states- 
manship in the person of the fourth son of the emperor John, Manuel I Com- 
nenus (1143-1180). We cannot indeed appeal to the testimony of the ever 
laudatory hack-poet Theodoros Prodromes, who wrote witty and pleasing verse 
on everything which could bring money to his purse ; but we have better authori- 
ties in the historians Cinnamus (a soldier skilful in his profession) and Nicetas 
Acominatus, who continued the work of Anna Comnena. The rash daring with 
which the emperor, escorted by two faithful followers, made his way through a 
dense Turkish army, charged alone with the standard against tlie Hungarian ranks, 
and after the crossing of the Save did not actually burn his boats but sent them 
back; his return with four Turks bound to his saddle-bow; his acceptance of a 
challenge to single combats in honour of his wife; and the skill with which, in 
the lists at Antioch, he hurled two Latin knights out of their saddles, — all this 
brought him nearer to the Western chivalry. He seemed to be an Occidental 
among the Greeks. And in admirable harmony with the whole picture is his 
German wife, Bertha of Sulzbach, sister-in-law of Conrad III, who, in defiance of 
the stately etiquette of the Byzantine senate and court, gave expression to her 
joyful admiration of her heroic husband. Even the superstitious liking for 
astrology, which the emperor defended in a treatise of his own composition, forms 
a natural pendant to this. Natives of the West received liigli posts in the army 
and the government. The great Western shield and the long lances were now 
introduced into Byzantium. 

1 Robert Guiscard of Apulia, 1 1085 

Bohemund of Antioch (after 1098), t March 7, 1111 

Bohemund II, * 1108, t Fcbr. 1180 
= Elise, d. of Baldwm II of Jerusalem, t c. 1136 

I 

Constantia 

1136 = Raimnnd I of Poitou, son of William of Aquitaine, f June 29, 

Bohemund III, 1 1201 
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The way seemed paved for a reconciliation between East and West, and at 
this price the Eoman and Greek Churches, according to Manuel’s view, might be 
united under a Roman primate. Pope Alexander III lent a willing ear to these 
proposals, so long as he found himself in conflict with Emperor Erederick I 
Barbarossa (1161). Then the cardinal-presbyter William of Pavia spoke quite in 
the Byzantine spirit of the oppression which the tyranny of the barbarians had 
brought on the Church since the name of emperor had been arrogated by them. 
In this sense the sanguine spirit of Manuel was understood, when he wished in 
the year 1175 to win the co-operation of the West by a new crusade. But the 
Greek clergy were quite opposed to the union, and the parallel of the wandering 
sheep was indignantly repudiated by the Greek Church with the remark that it had 
not added anything to the creed (cf. p. 80). The clouds in the West lowered 
threateningly, Barbarossa at the end of 1177 wrote to the emperor Manuel that 
not merely the Roman imperiurn, but also the Greek Empire, must be at his beck 
and nod and administered under his suzerainty. In the theory of the two swords 
there was no room for a Greek empire; Frederick even oflered his services as an 
arbiter in Greek ecclesiastical disputes. Thus in the West, twenty-seven years 
before the annihilation of the Greek Empire, political doctrines were started which 
simply denied the existence of the Greek imperial crown. 

It was of little importance, then, in view of the failure to win over the Curia 
and to conduct successfully the dijdomatic war against the Western empire, that 
Manuel iiad his own party in Rome, Venice, Dalmatia, and Hungary, or that 
he hoped to gain the crusading States by great undertakings on their behalf, and 
the good-will of tlie Latins generally by trade concessions, or the education of 
Ragusan nobles at the cost of the State. The calamitous defeat near the sources 
of the Mcneander, at Myrioceplialon, 1176, which Manuel sustained at the hands of 
Izz ed-din Kilij-Arslan (1156-1193; Vol. Ill, p. 372), was, it is true, quickly 
retrieved by two great victories, but the intense energy of Manuel was broken. 
The ascendancy of Barbarossa and his own defeat show that his life-work as a 
statesman and a soldier had not been successful. 

Under Alexius 11 (1180-1183), a minor for whom his mother Maria of Antioch 
governed, the smouldering hatred of the Greeks for the Latins burst into flame. 
The unscrupulous exactions of labour-service and money imposed by the Occi- 
dentals were terribly revenged on May 2, 1182. Andronicus (I) Comnenus, the 
Alcibiades of the Middle Byzantine Phnpire, stirred up this rebellion and, as a 
liberator, occupied the highest place in the empire in 1183, first as co-regent, and 
after the murder of Alexius (1184) as sole ruler. A favourite with women, of 
infatuating personal charm, an orator whose flood of eloquence no hearer could 
resist, an admirable general, a distinguished administrator of the empire, whose 
great landowners and feudal nobility he remorselessly attacked, he was the most 
exemplary ruler, and the most unscrupulous of men in his private life. Once 
more the administration was to be altered, bureaucracy terminated, and the 
refractory grandees crushed with iron strength and condemned for high treason. 
But when the avenging massaci^e of the Latins at Thessalonica (August 24, 1185) 
and the restriction of the games exasperated the people, Isaac Angelus, who had 
been spared during the proscription, was chosen emperor on September 12, 1185, 
after turbulent meetings of the electoi's. Thus ended the era of peace in which 
“ every man sat quietly under the shade of his own vine and fig-tree,” in which 
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canals and aqueducts had been planned, taxes lessened, and the population of 
the empire amazingly augmented. The scenes after the fall of Andronicus, when 
the mob robbed and pillaged in the palace, the arsenal, and the church, as if in 
an enemy’s country, throw a lurid light on the condition of the capital. 

M. The Decline and Fall of the Empire under the House of Angelus 

(1185-1204) 

The reigns of Isaac II Angelus (1185-1195) and his brother Alexius III 
(1195-1203) mark the complete decline of the empire. The mob and the capital 
play the chief role. The weakness of the government, wliich could no longer ward 
off plundering inroads, was apparent to all its subjects.' The collection of taxes on 
the marriage of Isaac II weighed especially heavily on the Bulgarians and Walla- 
chians. Peter and John As^n, two brothers of the old stock of the Bulgarian 
czars, who had grown up among the Wallachians and were familiar with their 
language and beloved by the people, took advantage of political discontent and 
religious enthusiasm to stir up revolt ; Peter became Czar of the Bulgarians and 
Greeks (1185). The new empire was supported by the Servian prince Neman ja. 
The alliance with Frederick I Barbarossa did not indeed lead, as had been hoped, 
to a recognition of the imperial style, and the Servian king Stephen II Neman ja 
was defeated by Isaac in 1194, while John was murdered in 1196 and his brother 
Peter in 1197 ; but nevertheless Calojan (1197-1207) was able to rule over a realm 
which extended from Belgrade to the lower Maritza and Agathopolis, from the 
mouths of the Danube to the Strymon and the upper Yardar. 

The imperial army of Isaac, whose commander Alexius Branas proclaimed 
himself emperor, was defeated by Conrad of Montferrat, with a force composed 
of Franks, Varangians, Turkish and Georgian merchants. The non-Greeks already 
decided the destinies of Byzantium. The army, which already was mostly non- 
Greek, was strengthened by colonists and Hungarian mercenaries abroad. The 
defeat of Adrianople, as well as the crusade of the emperor Barbarossa, showed 
the complete feebleness of the generals and the array. Of the former dominions 
of the empire Macedonia and Thrace were in the possession of the Bulgarians. 
Corfu,^ Cephallenia, Zacynthus were held by Margaritone of Brindisi, who was first 
an admiral of Tancred’s, then a private on his own account. A tribute of fifty 
and later of fifteen hundredweights of gold was asked by the Emperor Henry VI 
for the territory from Dyrrhachium to Thessalonica. The fabric of the empire 
was cracking in every joint. Archons rose up in particular towns and districts and 
exercised a completely independent sovereignty. Where imperial officials, privi- 
leged pirates,” still governed or appeared, they only extorted taxes for Byzantium, 
for themselves, and for a retinue of rapacious underlings, so that — as in the period 
of the taille under Louis XIV — the inhabitants preferred to leave the fields 
uncultivated and fled. 

Archbishop Michael Acominatus of Athens, a native of Asia Minor, unfolds a 
thrilling picture of that age of miser^j. He gallantly defended the Acropolis 
against the Archon Leo Sgurus of Nauplia and pointed out the privileges of his 
residence, which no one now respected. Although Athens still retained a reflection 

* From Kopv^bt instead of Kopv<f>-fi = rocks ; Corifus in liutprand as early as 968. 
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of her renown, so that the king of Georgia sent there^ yearly twenty youths for 
education (amongst them the CJeorgian poet Lota liustavell), and although tho^ 
Englishman John of Basingstoke, later archdeacon of Leicester, praises his ever- 
to-be-remembered Athenian instructress Constantina as a model of learning, yet 
the pupils of this Greek culture, of which Acominatus — if we believe his lament 
over his rustication in Athens — detected little trace, are for the most part aliens. 

Alexius III in 1195 ordered his brother Isaac to be blinded and Isaac’s son 
Alexius to be imprisoned. The fear he entertained of his brother-in-law, Philip 
of Suabia,^ is shown by the treaty of 1198 with Venice, by the terras of which the 
Venetians were forced to pledge themselves to protect Byzantium even against 
the Gerinan king. The rights of the Venetian consul (Bagioulos = Bailo ; thus in 
Tlieodore Lascaiis) were then fixed. As he exercised civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the Venetians, we may date from this treaty the origin of consular juris- 
diction. Alexius III was, notwithstanding, foolish enough to infringe the treaty 
on his side. Continual demands for tolls were made of the Venetians, and alli- 
ances with Pisa and Genoa formed a leading feature of Byzantine policy. 

The young Alexius (IV) fled by way of Pome to the court of Philip, who them 
sent envoys to Venice, where princes were already collected in considerable num- 
bers for the Fourth Crusade. The prospect of reward, the consciousness of sup- 
porting the legitimate heir, and hope of ecclesiastical union induced every one to 
vote that Alexius, who promised military support to the crusade, together with 
jirovisions and the expenses of the fleet, should be raised to the throne. The 
Venetians made use of the crusading army to effect the capture of Zara. They 
also received from the emperor elect the guarantee of a trade monopoly. Thus it 
was proposed that outstanding disputes should be definitely settled by installing a 
friendly emperor. Byzantium fell on July 17, 1203. Alexius III fled, and Alexius 
IV was placed by the Latins at the side of his father Isaac, who was now released 
from prison. Disputes partly between the Latins and Mohammedans on account 
of the mosque which Isaac had built for the latter, partly between the mob and the 
colonists, formed the prelude to the vast conflagration which devastated Constanti- 
nople from the 21st to the 24th of August. But Alexius IV could hardly meet his 
financial obligations, much less dissuade the Greeks from their hatred of the Latins. 
For him also the day came when the demands which were presented to him nettled 
his pride, and the words of Enrico Dandolo the Doge, ‘‘ Shameful wretch, from the 
mire we raised you : into the mire we shall push you back again ! ” cast a terrible 
light on his position. 

The national reaction brought to the front Alexius V Murzuphlus (the Stam- 
merer), who ordered Alexius IV to be strangled in his dungeon, and expressly 
declared his readiness to die rather than support the expedition against the Holy 
Land or promote the promised union of the churches. Then the Occidentals 
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decided on the partition of the empire ; three-quarters of the booty fell to the 
Venetians, one-quarter to the Franks. The Venetians retained their old commercial 
privileges. Each party appointed six electors for the election of the emperor, 
who received a quarter of the empire. The other parts, as already agreed, fell to 
the Venetians and the Franks. The Church of St. Sophia and the election of 
the patriarch were given to the nation, to which the emperor did not belong. 
The division of the fiefs and organisation of the feudal system rested with a 
council of twelve members. The capture of the city was proposed for another 
year, and the consent of the Pope was obtained. On April 12, 1203, some 
towers were stormed by the crews of two ships; a city gate was burst oi)en 
by Peter of Amiens, and while Byzantium was burning the emperor fled, having 
vainly called on his citizens to resist. Even Theodore Lascaris, newly elected in 
St. Sophia, was forced to escape across the Bosphorus. Unparalleled horrors 
of devastation, pillage, murder, and rape raged through the streets. Tlio foreign 
colonists took the bitterest revenge. Two thousand citizens fell, and the terrible 
scene was only ended by the eclipse of the moon on April 16. Never before can 
so many monuments of classical antiquity have been destroyed as then. All the 
statues of bronze in the Hippodrome were melted down and coined into money. 
There perished then the works of art in the Hippodrome (p. 40), also the 
colossal statue of Hera of Samos, the obelisk of brass with tlie female figure 
turning at the slightest breath of wind, Bellerophon with Pegasus, the eagle 
and the snake, the sphinx, river-horse and crocodile, the charioteers, Paris 
handing the aj)ple to Aphrodite. Only the splendid horses of Lysippus were 
rescued by the Doge Enrico Dandolo and conveyed to Venice. 


V. Byzantine Influences on the West and North from the Tenth to . 

THE Thirteenth Century 

Byzantine culture, especially art, exercised in this as in the preceding period 
(cf. pp. 55-63) a widespread influence on the West. Greek artists are frequently 
mentioned in our authorities as transmitting this influence to the West. It is obvi- 
ous that the East still held an intellectual sway over Illyria and Dalmatia, that 
ancient debatable land of Western and Eastern civilization. Ilagusa supplies a 
striking proof of this in Greek surnames and expressions {8pvfict>v, (Irmnn = fenced 
in coppice, TTpoiKiov, prochivium = dowry, ifcrayiarLicdy sportula ectagi). The 
great field, then, for Byzantine influences is naturally Italy. It is true that we 
have no traditional information about the founding of the monastery at Grottaferrata 
by Greek monks, or of that of the abbey of San Silvestro e Martirio at Orvieto. 
We can prove by inscriptions that Greek painters (Theophylactus 959, Eustathius 
1020) worked at the frescoes of Carpignano at Otranto (one delicately executed 
and one rather rough figure of Christ). If we disregard the vague tradition which 
speaks of architects being summoned from Constantinople to Venice by the Doge 
Pietro U Orseolo in the year 1000, in order to remodel San Marco, we find in 
Leo of Ostia a quite trustworthy account of the employment of Byzantine artists 
by Abbot Desiderius of Monte Cassino in 1066. Aiiparently the walls of the 
apse and the vestibule of the basilica were ornamented with mosaics, atid the floor 
with tessellated marble, by Byzantine artists ; in fact, we can pcoxe that a complete 
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school of arts and crafts was set up by Besiderius undfer the influence of Byzan- 
tium. According to the chronicle of the monk Amatus of Monte Cassino 
Besiderius also called in Arab artists from Alexandria. We cannot be surprised 
that Byzantine costumes were retained in the decorations of the Church of 
Sant’ Angelo in Formis, which Besiderius built. The Byzantine influences in 
the baptistery of Parma certainly go back to the twelfth century. Greek painters 
(for example, a certain Kalojohannes) are mentioned in the year 1143 as working in 
the neighbourhood of Padua. In connection with the cathedral at Pisa the Greek 
architect Buschetos may be named, and to him may be referred the cruciform 
shape, the unusual length of the transepts, and the polychrome decoration of the 
exterior. The transmission of funds for the completion of the cathedral is 
expressly mentioned by the emperor Alexius I in the year 1099. The direct 
export of works of art from Byzantium to Italy is proved by a series of bronze 
church gates, on the bronze plates of which designs are executed in low relief 
overlaid with silver. Such gates we find in the Church of St. Paul outside Pome, 
cast in 1070 by Stauracius, others by unknown founders for Amalfi, Monte Cassino, 
Sant’ Angelo in Formis, and San Michele on Mount Gargano, San Salvatore at 
Atrani near Amalfi, at Salerno, and in the Church of St. Mark at Venice. 

Byzantium created two complete provinces of art on Italian soil. This is 
attested not so much by our literary authorities as by the works themselves. Of 
these provinces, Venice was one; Southern Italy and Sicily formed the other. 
The first summons of Greek mosaic artists to Venice can be proved to have been 
given in 1153 to Marcus Indriomeni. But the Church of St. Mark, altered from a 
basilica into a domed building on the model of the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
the whole Venetian style of church architecture with its Byzantine splendour of 
gold and marble, and the Doge’s palace with its bright upper walls, show us how 
Byzantium has supplied here the essential forms of Venetian art, and how these 
were gracefully combined with Gothic and Arabic models. In the case of Sicily, 
with its large Greek population, its Greek liturgy, its Greek law (for example, the 
strong influence of the Ekloge of Leo and Constantine), and the Greek Chancery of 
its Norman kings, it is of course obvious that there existed countless ties of union 
with Byzantium. The permanent residence of Byzantine artists in Messina is 
attested by edicts of the archbishops of Messina. Numerous silk-weavers from 
Corinth, Thebes, and Athens were brought to Palermo in 1154 by King Eoger of 
Sicily, in order that the “celebrated art” might spread to the West. We may 
assume bronze workers from Byzantium for the gates of the Capella palatina, and 
can prove their employment on the great bell of the cathedral (Bion 1136). 
The following instances show the direct influence of Oriental art : the churches 
of Palermo (San Cataldo, La Martorana, San Giovanni egli Eremiti), Santa TrinitJi 
di Delia, and in southern Italy Bari, Trani, Canosa, Siponto ; the mosaics of Celafh, 
Palermo, Monreale, the splendid carving on the pillars of the cloisters of Monreale, 
and those of Atrani, Bari, Trani, and Canosa. 

Greek merchants and artists, Greek monks, Greek envoys, and Greek prin- 
cesses travelled along the Danube, on the old Byzantine trade route. The mer- 
chants brought Greek textiles, ivory carvings, goldsmith’s work, book bindings, and 
enamels. Greek painters and architects evinced proofs of old artistic skill ; Greek 
envoys negotiated family alliances, such as the marriage of the Byzantine Theo- 
phano with Otto II (972); and an elaborate court ceremonial was introduced by 
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the Greek princess and her suite. As before (cf. p. 63), artistic woven fabrics were 
sent in quantities from Byzantium to the West. Amongst them we may mention 
in the first place the purple-violet silk adorned with lions couchant and pome- 
granate-laden branches, which may be seen in the shrine of St. Anno at Sieg- 
burg. This was manufactured in the State workshops of Byzantium between 921 
and 931, under the rule of Komanus and Christopher us, the most Christian lords.” 
We know further of the purple-red silken stuff with lions placed face to face and 
one above the other in their natural colours, woven under Constantine VIII and 
Basilius II between the years 976 and 1025, which is now in the Industrial 
Museum at Diisseldorf. Then there is the damask -silk with the representation of 
a fight between a griffin and an elephant in the monastery of St. Waldburg near 
Eiclistiidt; the yellow damask -silk from the chasuble of St. Willigis, now in St. 
Stephen’s Church at Mainz ; the tapestry with the rosettes in the shrine of Lam- 
bertus at Li^ge ; the bright-green satin-silk with tlie tree of life and the eagles 
from the chasuble of St. Gerhard (933-1022) at Hildesheim. The abbot Eothing 
of Fulda in the eleventh century ordered a fabric to be woven in the Greek style. 

The delicate ivory carvings of Byzantine artists were still esteemed in the 
West. The diptychs in the Green Vault at Dresden and at Hanover, the reli- 
quary of the cross at Cortona, the triptych of Harbaville in the Louvre, the 
covers of the gospel-books belonging to Count Stroganov and the Barberini Palace, 
show the appreciation of the West for Byzantine productioius. German masters 
liad already imitated Byzantine models, as is shown by the ivory carvings of the 
EchteiTiach book of gospels with the Byzantine Christ (dating from the years 983- 
991, intended for the court of Theophano; now in the museum at Gotha), with 
which the delicately executed border designs of a Byzantine goldsmith are in strik- 
ing contrast. Byzantine goldsmiths’ work influenced the gold ring of Lorscli. 
Abbot Salmann of Lorsch (972-998), an abbey the fagade of which bears a sur- 
prising resemblance to that of the Doge’s palace at Venice and the Tekfur-Serai 
in Constantinople, introduced book bindings of Byzantine origin. Byzantine 
enamel work was well known and iK)pular, as is shown by a description of tlie 
process of smelting and of glass mosaic in the book of the monk Theophilus 
(Kogkerus von Helmarshaufen ?), who even made a portable altar with a Greek 
inscription (in the cathedral treasury at Paderborn). The introduction of works of 
art thus afforded the opportunity for introducing a new style of art. First of all by 
Greek monks (at Burscheid, Hildesheim, Beichenau). It is true that the attempt 
of a Greek portrait-painter to ])aint Hedwig, the daughter of Henry I of Saxony, 
failed owing to the endeavours of the princess to jiresent as ugly an appearance 
as she could, and thus to render her marriage with Prince Constantine impossible. 

Painting in general first influenced the West through the medium of Byzan- 
tine illumination. This in some essential principles furnished a model for the 
Khenish school of painters (Trfeve.s, Reichenau), which in other respects must be 
considered as under the influence of early Christian and Byro-Egyptian art (cf. 
the Egbert Psalter of Trfeves about 980, in which Greek models are followed in 
colouring and arrangement of figures^. In the eleventh century, on the contrary, 
Regensburg, so far as the style of colour and form in dress and figure was con- 
cerned, had become a stronghold of Byzantinism, exhibiting everywhere Oriental 
patterns, in the Sacrament-book of Henry II, in the Book of BcriptuAl Extracts in 
the Munich library, and in the Vota-Evangeliarium of Niedermiinster with its 
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flat style and Byzantine foliage. Salzburg then made sfin^lar copies, as the custo- 
dian Berthold shows in his manuscript account of the foimdation of St. Peter’s. 
The Thuringian and Saxon school of painting imdertook to develop Oriental 
motifs. The illuminated manuscript of the abbess Herrad of Landsperg shows 
Byzantine types in the Nativity, the Annunciation, and other scenes. The minia- 
tures of the Oospel-book at Goslar and of the Halberstadt Missal, and the Byzan- 
tinised frescoes in the churches at Newerk and Frankenberg, date from the period 
subsequent to the Latin sack of Constantinople, when art treasures in profusion 
were disseminated over the West. Westphalia (Soest) must have become a focus 
of such influence, which expressed itself in the course of the century in pictures 
(wall paintings in the Church of Maria zur Hbhe; panel picture in the Berlin 
Museum) and Antipendia (museum at Munster). The genealogical tree of Christ 
from the root of Jesse, Christ as judge of the world, the prophets and patriarchs on 
the wooden ceiling of the central nave of St. Andrew’s Church at Hildesheim, are 
deeply imbued with the Byzantine spirit. 

We may assume that Italy early adopted the Byzantine technique of painting, 
and, by the thirteenth century, the Byzantine tradition of landscape drawing. 
Eastern influence is far less conspicuous in the domain of architecture, to the 
earlier period of which seems to belong the choir chapel of Lorscli, which we 
have already mentioned. The chapel of St. Bartholomew’s Church at Paderborn 
was certainly built under Bishop Meinwerk (1009-1036) by Greeks. We see in 
the art of the Kutlienians — for instance, in the Franciscan church of Halicz — 
how Byzantine ideas contended on the soil of modern Austria-Hungary with 
Western tendencies. 

Influences of Oriental sculpture can be seen in Quedlinburg, Bamberg, Strass- 
burg, and Eheims. Links of connection can be traced between Byzantium and 
Southern France, for example, at Toulouse (sculptures on the portal of St. Semin) 
and V^zelay. The relations of Byzantine with Spanish art are obscure, notwith- 
standing the investigations of Lamperez. The tomb of Princess Constantina, a 
daughter of John III Vatatzes, which has been described by G. Schlumberger, 
belongs to a later era. 

An imperishable impression was made upon those natives of the West who 
visited the enchanted city in the East, and saw the splendour of its churches and 
palaces, by the court ceremonial, which bound even the emperor in its chains. 
Just as at an earlier period the imperial dress (the crown with the cross, and the 
coronation shoes), so now the court ceremonial of the West, had been in many 
ways (especially after the marriage of Otto II with Theophano) affected by Byzan- 
tine institutions. The customs of the East were copied both in earnest and in 
jest ; court dwarfs even appeared in the West, such as are proved to have existed 
at the time of thei murder of Nicephorus Phocas in the tenth century, and of 
Constantine Manassas in the twelfth. There is, however, room to doubt the state- 
ment, confidently aa it is made, that changes were produced in Western strategy 
owing to the force of Byzantine example. It is tme the triple-attack theory, 
which the emperor Leo’s "Tactica” advised, was subsequently adopted for the 
French and German battle array; and for the two flank divisions, a formation 
first demonstrable ilinder Henry IV at Nagelstiidt in 1075, an Eastern model is 
equally presupposed. But the alleged observance of this rule by mercenary com- 
manders (Sartius ?) in the case of Italy in 940 must be compared with a real appli- 
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cation of it in the engagements of 921 and 990 by France, and in those of 1075, 
1106, 1128, and 1167 by Germany, besides which the fact of the appearance of the 
triple-attack system in 843 forbids us to look for its source in the Tactica,” sup- 
posing that this treatise is the work of Leo VI (cf. p. 68). 

In conclusion, we may point out how the enlightenment of Byzantium spreads 
over the Slavonic world (cf. p. 77) as far as the Finno-Ugrian races and the Care- 
lians and Moidwines. On the other side, Byzantine suggestions reached Moravia 
a-nd Bohemia (between Neuhof and Eabstein), where the stone-masons make 
crosses w;hose arms taper from the centre to the ends. 

0. The Latin Empire (1204-1261) 

(a) The Divisions of Empire, — The residence of 'Alexius V was at Tzurulon ; 
farther to the west was the seat of the sovereignty of Alexius III at Mosynopolis. 
Leo Sgurus (cf. p. 97) had pressed on to Thessaly. The cousin of Alexius III 
was lord of the despotic monarchy of Epirus from Naupactus to Dyrrhachium, 
Cephallenia, Zante, Ithaca, Santa Maura, Baxo. In Asia the grandson of Androni- 
cus I, Alexius Comnenus, with the help of his brother David and Queen Thamar 
of Georgia, had founded the empire of Trebizond, which embraced the coast dis- 
trict of Pontus and Paphlagonia and the Crimea. The Venetians received a strip 
of country from Adrianople to the Propontis, the coast from Perinthus to Scstos, the 
islands of the iEgean Sea with Crete, a large portion of Morea with tlie harbours 
of Modona and Patras, the coast from the Ionian islands to Dyrrhachium. The 
Podestd {dcspotcs) of the Venetian colony in Constantinople became an imperial 
dignitary and exercised the rights of a sovereign. For the kingdom of Thessa- 
lonica, westward of Nestus, King Bonifacio had to fight against Leo Sgurus and 
his ally Alexius III. He easily succeeded in the case of Athens and Thebes (both 
intrusted to Otto de la Roche), but in the case of the Peloponnese, only with the 
help of Godfrey of Villehardouin and William of Champlitte. The successes of 
the emperor Baldwin’s brother Henr}’', the most pleasing figure among the Latins, 
and of Louis of Blois against Lascaris are important, until, finally, the boundless 
hatred of the Greeks for the Latins cemented an alliance with the Czar Joannisza 
of Bulgaria. The emperor Baldwin was taken prisoner in the battle of Adrianople 
(April 15, 1205). Fire and sword then did their work. The prisoners were sacri- 
ficed to the gods, towns like Philippopolis were levelled to the ground. Then 
Henry, the new vice-regent of the empire, after August 20, 1206, styled emperor, 
tried to use the ill-will of the Greeks toward the Bulgarians to effect a peace 
between Greeks and Latins. Theodore Vranas, a friend to the Latins, became lord 
of Adrianople and Didymoteichos. The most gifted of the “ Romans,” the hope 
of the Greek nobility and clergy which had assembled in Nicsea, Theodore Las- 
caris, crowned emperor in 1206, was now the mark of friend and foe. Since he 
was threatened on the one side by David Comnenus, who in the summer of 1206 
had become a vassal of the Latin emperor, and on the other hand by the Seljuk 
Sultan Ghayath ed-din Kai Khusrau of Icouium, who had received Alexius III, 
he had not shrunk from calling in the l|elp of the Bulgarian scourge of the Latins. 
After the murder of Joannisza before Thessalonica (October 9, 1207) his empire 
split up (Boril or Boris II in Tmowo, StrSz in Prosek, and Slav or^Esklas in 
Melenicon). 
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May 2, 1210, saw the parliament of Greece meet in the valley of Eavennika 
near Zeitun or Lamia. The following was the result of the arrangement and con- 
firmation of the territories. The French were left as the virtual possessors of 
Greece proper; the prince of the whole of Achsea was William of Champlitte 
(t 1209). The twelve lords of Morea (fiopia = mulberry-tree, the land of mul- 
berries, primarily applied to Elis than to the whole peninsula) are thorough 
Frenchmen: de Bruy^res in Carytena, de Eosiferes in Acova, Aleman in Patras, 
Valaincourt in Veligosti, Nivelet in Gheraki, Tournay in Calavryta, Lille of Char- 
pigny in Vostitza, Tremouille in Chalandritza, Neuilly in Passava (“ Passavant,” 
from the war cry), William in Nikli, Luke in Gritzena, Godfrey of Villehardouin 
in Misithra. 

Athens and Thebes are under Saint Omer and Otto de la Eoche ; Amphissa is 
in the possession of the Stromoncourts. The Lombards had occupied Macedonia 
and Thessaly with Euboea, where the dalle Carceri had settled; the Pallavicini 
resided in Bodonitza in Thermopylae; on the other hand, Venice had chosen the 
islands for herself, and possessed a colony and the patriarchate in Constantinople. 
The Flemings, lastly, were in possession of the capital and the empire. In the 
capital, under the first emperor Baldwin, the Greek element had been momentarily 
thrust into the background, while his statesmanlike brother Henry clearly saw the 
necessity of bringing Byzantine into close touch with the government. 

The island of Cerigo was under the Venieri, Cerigotto under the Viari, Tinos 
and Miconos under the Ghisi, Andros under the Dandoli, Zia (Ceos) and Serfene 
(Seriphos) under the Giustiniani, Michieli, Ghisi ; under the Sanudi were Delos, 
Gyaros, Syra, Thermia (Cythnos), Sifanto (Siphnos), Polycandro (Pholegandros), 
Nio (Annea), Naxos, Paros, Milos, Cimolos, Antiparos. Marco Sanudo, the judge of 
the Venetian colony, had conquered seventeen islands and planned to make Naxos 
the seat of the government, which extended over the “ Duchy of the Dodecan- 
esos.” On Santorin {Sancti Herini in the year 1207 in Enrico Dandolo, derivation 
from St. Irene, Thera) and Therasia the Barozzi ruled ; on Namphio (Anaphe), 
the Foscoli ; on Scyros, Sciathus, Chelidromi, Scopelos, Amorgos, the Ghisi ; on 
Negroponte (crrov *'Evpt7rov)t the dalle Carceri, Peccorari, and the Verona; on 
Lemnos, the Navigajosi; on Nicaria (Icaria),the Beazzani; the Quirini on Stampali 
(Astypalaia) ; on Scarpanto (Carpathos), Nisyros, Piscopia, and Calchi, the Gavalas. 
The result follows that the Greek Empire had now only kept Lesbos for itself, and 
the empire of Eomania possessed only Chios and Samos. 

(&) The Mixture of Civilizations . — The stratum of Frankish knights and 
Italian colonists was imposed upon the Greek, Slavonic, and Armenian settlers of 
the Balkan Peninsula, It was a strange mixture of nationalities, of social and 
political institutions. A vivid picture of this absorption of two foreign civiliza- 
tions is presented to us by the chronicle of the Morea, composed in its most 
ancient form in the Greek vernacular after 1300. The writer of the chronicle 
was certainly a true Frank, no half-Frank or Gasmule,^ since otherwise he would 
have had Greek sympathies. No modem writer has more thoroughly recognised 
the spirit of this racial mixture than Goethe in the third act of the second part of 

Faust,” where in the palace of Faust and Helena he is describing Misithra. The 

' ^ Son of a Frank by a Greek wife, probably Basmale, from the corresponding roots pai [cf. bastard = 
fils de bas) and /uoOAot, mulatto, mulatre. 
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Greek spirit and the Fi-ankish spirit were indeed long opposed one to the other. 
There were at first but isolated instances of mixed marriages ; but slowly and 
surely the Frankish feudal system with all its expressions forced its way into the 
Greek life and language. We then, find: o/iai/r^o = hommage, TrapXa/td = par- 
lement (also ffovXi] or (TvvTvyJia)^ Xi 5 ^o 9 = lige (liege), /c6i/to 9 = comte (count), 
7 ) fiirapovvia = baronie, ^irpecravril^w = pr^sentir, pe/SeaTi^co = revestir, 7rapao(f)pl^(o 
= paroffrir, Kop€PTovpT}<; = commendore, pir^iarpo = r^gistre, KovroaTavXo^ = conte 
stabulum. The court life {Kovprrj) of the Frankish principalities was magnifi- 
cently developed. Godfrey II of Villehardouin was always followed by eighty 
knights with golden spurs ; eight hundred of tlie flower of the cliivalry of Western 
Europe lived at the court of William II of Villehardouin. Twelve families were 
lords over the Greek and Slavonic peasants in Morea. The Trapottcot^ serfs, 
became parigi, rusiici, who were forced to perform* labour service on the lati- 
fundia of the Frankish knights. Through the strict enforcement of Frankish 
feudalism the last relics of a free peasantry disappeared from Greece. 

Frankish castles rose up on the spurs of mountain ranges and on hills wliich 
fell away precipitously on every side. Misithra first of all, built on an outlying 
ridge of Taygetus with an octagonal wall of circumvallation, and guarded by 
strong towers;^ then Acova in North Arcadia, on a hill 1,914 feet high, whicli 
commands the valley of the Alpheus, and with it the liigli road of the j)eninsula of 
Carytena ; and lastly the most complete medieval fortress, Gritzena, between Ira 
and Ithome, vast battlemented lines of walls, behind which rise round and pointed 
towers. Churches were erected in a peculiar early Gothic style. We may instance 
Sancta Sophia in Andravida, and Isova above the left bank of the Alpheus, where 
Gothic lancet windows are inserted in the plain windows of tlie former Greek 
church, and eight-ribbed capitals falteringly express some artistic capabilities. A 
stiiTing life of jousts and tournaments was developed ; troubadours came on the 
scene, and the singing matches of the palaces aroused the echoes of the valleys. 
The Franks, with their superiority in military science, wei’e responsible for the 
introduction of many new military terms : Kuarpov, adycrray ^ovkklvov — buccina, 
(TKovrdpiy scutum, yapin^ovv = garnison, rpiTrovTaerOy trcibuchet, (f)\dpovp6vy 
flamraour, poyaropoiy from roga, mercenaries, /covpcraropoty cursatores, crevr^iovy siege, 
TrapTovvy pardon, darevr^evcoy assidger, hia^evrevcOy diffendere (also Armenian 
difentel), daevr^i^coy asseggiare, dTnrXiKevo) applicare, French amiral, 

from Arabic amir, dppLara, armes, tcovyKearUy conqueste. The modes of address : 
fLavOdjjLay madame, vOdp^a, dame, piacpe, mesire; and titles: poly roi, prjylvuy 
reine, fii/cdpiof; (also Armenian bikar), vr^evepdXy vicar gdn^ral, TrptWiTra?, 
princeps, passed into Greek. In compensation the Frankish knights in Morea 
after a few decades spoke the Greek vernacular: this is proved by the general 
statement of the chronicle of the Morea, but also by the exclamation of Godefroi 
de Briferes in the battle of Boula Lagos, 1259, We speak one tongue.” 

But the thought of the terrible sack of Constantinople in 1204 had sunk too 
deeply into the hearts of the Greeks to allow them to be won over by this. The 
deep religious difference prevented the hatred of the Latin movement from 
slumbering, more especially among th^ monks and the clergy. The latter now 

^ The name is derived from ixv^'fiBpay cheese, fiv^rjBpas = cheese monger, contracted later into fiva-rpas ; 
cf. the engraving, “Ruins of Mistra in Laconia,’* where at any rate in the first line huildfiigs of a later 
“Greek period are discernible ; French influences can also be traced.. 
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seemed to be real supporters of the Greek nation. The letter from the clergy to 
Theodores Lascaris, in which they urge him as the lawful monarch to enter 
Constantinople as soon as possible, shows that the Mcsean dynasty which had fled 
to the Asiatic side of the empire were regarded as the legitimate rulers of Byzan- 
tium. Thus the house of the Latiu Empire was built on shifting quicksands. 
Morea might indeed long appear to the West European chivalry as a training 
ground in knightly practices and attract the younger generation, but the Latin 
Empire itself had fallen so soon as the fact was realised in the West that it was 
less competent than the Greek Empire had been to provide the Crusades with a 
base of operations. 

The new ground for Frankish chivalry became naturally the theatre for adven- 
tures, just as Byzantium itself was an enchanted land. In a Greek region which 
was saturated with Frankish culture a Greek composed the epic of Belthandros 
and Chrisantza. The epic of Lybistos and Khodamne sprang more directly from 
the soil of a Greco-Frankish mixed civilization. Ehodes, or rather Cyprus, must 
have produced these verses instinct with warm feeling. Less importance attaches 
to the translation of French romances such as "The Old Knight,” or an Italian 
adaptation of “ Flore and Blaiicheflur ” (Phlorios and Platziaphlora). 

The West, carried on by religious fervour, chivalrous valour, the joy in cheer- 
ful daring and success, introduced its organisation into the other parts of the former 
Byzantine Empire. Armenia, whose monarch Leo II styled himself " King by the 
grace of the Papal Chair and the Emperor,” consciously copied the feudalism of 
the West, and, long after Roman feudal expressions and institutions had acquired 
their right of domicile, as in Greece, and French barons filled all the offices at court 
and j)layed a more important role than the native nobility, at last the really French 
family of the Lusignans (1345 and 1370) mounted the Armenian throne. 

The exceedingly prosperous middle class of the West established itself firmly 
in the domains of the former Byzantine Empire. The splendid position of Tyre 
had remained still imimpaired. The heights of Lebanon, still rustling with forests 
of cedar and cypress, looked down upon a busy life, thriving trade, and flourishing 
industries. Venetians, Genoese, and Pisans had their own quarters ; their trading 
•colonies, under the authority of a magistrate, were grouped round the custom- 
house and warehouses, where the goods of Western Asia and China were stored. 
Flotillas, called in Arabic caravans, fetched away twice yearly to their homes the 
rich merchandise, as well as the produce and fruits of the fertile soil. To the 
Italian colonists were assigned rich tracts of ground {casalia) in the open country, 
where Syrian peasants cultivated sugar plantations and vineyards and planted 
oranges, figs, and almonds. In the towns themselves, especially in Tyre, purple- 
dye works and glass manufactures still flourished. Silk factories satisfied the 
Western craving for luxury with costly white stuffs. Italian towns sprang up in 
Armenia, the Venetians owned an entire quarter in Mohammedan Haleb. In 
this way were created colonial empires on the widest scale, which made the 
fullest use of the native population. 

P. The Empire of Nic.®a 

Theodore I Lascaris, first as despot in Kicaea, then as emperor, thoroughly 
learned the art of playing off the different powers one against the other, of 
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employing for his own ends Seljuks, Bulgarians, and Franks. The battle at 
Antioch on the Mseander (early summer, 1211) had reduced the Seljuks to great 
straits ; it had been largely decided by the single combat between the emperor 
and Kai Khusrau (p. 103). The Duke of Naxos, Marco Sanudo, his son-in-law, 
was captured. The successor of Lascaris was his second son-in-law, John III, 
Ducas Batatzes (1222-1254). He obtained in 1224 Adrianople, and in 1234 the 
king of Bulgaria, John As6n II, as allies against the Frankish State, and by a suc- 
cessful arrangement with Demetrius Angelus of Epirus (Thessalonica) he reduced 
that country to the condition of a province. 

Without any doubt all who made any pretension to higher culture in Byzan- 
tium had fled from the barbarism of the Latin Empire to Nicsea, to the court of that 
Theodore II Lascaris, who, in spite of bodily infirmity, showed an extraordinary 
vigour of mind. The first step toward a complete revival of Greek life was taken 
from the soil of Asia Minor. Nicephorus Blemmydes, the greatest scholar of his 
age, had brought up and educated the crown prince Theodore. Before his acces- 
sion Theodore seemed gentle and impressionable, meek when blamed by his 
master, and inclined to the tranquil life of a scholar. As emperor (1254-1258) 
Theodore II LascarLs appears fully conscious of his powers, strong in spite of his 
infirmity, and keenly aware of the isolation of Hellenism (“ the Hellenic element 
can only look to itself for help and must draw upon its own possessions ”). He 
retained his gentleness and solicitude for friends, more especially for his coun- 
sellor Georgies Mutzalon, but with stern resolution refused to “ be humble, or relax 
the vigour of his rule.’’ He suppressed the Slavonic movement under the Czar 
Michael Asen, after a brilliant campaign, by the peace of 1256. 

Michael Palaiologos ^ as ‘‘ Despotes” took over the regency for his son John IV 
Lascaris until he was proclaimed on January 1, 1259, as co-emperor. 

Q , The Neo-Byzantine Empire 

On August 15, 1261, Michael VIII Palaiologos made his entry into Constan- 
tinople. The ‘‘ grievous sickness ” of the Latin world, as the Greek Nicetas puts it, 
was checked ; the noblest member,” the " child of sorrow of the Eoman Church,” 
was lost ‘Ho the discredit of the Latin name;” as Pope Urban IV (1261-1264) 
asserted, Michael needed all his strategic abilities to hold his ground against the 
Latins of the Morea, against Epirus, the Servians and Bulgarians, and against 
Charles of Anjou. Not merely did he in a war against Michael II Angelus of 
Epirus obtain possession of Joannina, 1265, and at the beginning of April, 1281, 
checkmate Charles of Anjou by the battle at Berat (Albania), but he showed a 
masterly diplomatic skill, which played the Genoese off against the Venetians, 
roused enemies on every side against Anjou, and excluded the Curia from the war 
against Byzantium. A union with the papacy was intended to effect the expulsion 

^ Alexins III, Angelus 

Irene, 23 Febr. 1200 Alexius Palaiologos 

1 1 1 

Andronicus Palaiologos 

Michael VIIll Palaiologos, * 1227, t 11 Dec. 1282 Marth^ 1258, accused of wit<^craft 
= Theodora Ducaina (for her issue see p. 11 u) 
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of the Occidentals from every Byzantine region, to annihilatie the Western barba- 
rians, and prevent any attack in the future. The Sicilian monarchy and the Curia 
were struggling for Byzantium, and the first to profit by this struggle was Byzan- 
tium. Compared with that time (1261), when William of Villehardouin proclaimed 
a crusade against Byzantium and the Pope commanded the cause to be preached in 
France, Poland, and Aragon, and wished to devote to that end a tax for three years 
imposed on the young clerics, what a change was now visible (July 6, 1274) I The 
creed of Greeks and Latins was once more sung in common, and the Greek envoys 
were sent to announce in public places the participation of the Greek emperor in a 
crusade ! The union of the two churches had been accomplished by the recogni- 
tion of the papal primacy, and of the doctrine of the Double Procession, and of 
the use of unleavened wafers in the sacrament, — a result which, as Pope Gregory X 
said, no one had considered possible without secular compulsion/' The Greek 
clergy certainly resisted strongly any union under such conditions, but Michael 
knew how to suppress them. The patriarch of Bulgaria and the primate of Servia 
also submitted, and were now, by ecclesiastical incorporation in the Eoman Empire, 
once again more firmly linked to Byzantium. The powerful alliance which Charles 
of Anjou concluded at Orvieto on July 3, 1281, in order to renew the Latin 
Empire, seemed to involve considerable dangers ; it was intended, with the help of 
Venice and Philip of Courtenay (the titular Latin emperor, son of Baldwin II and 
son-in-law of Charles), and with the co-operation of the Curia, to '' restore the 
power of the Apostolic Chair.” Charles had already ordered the siege train for 
the investment of Constantinople and fixed the mighty expedition for 1283, when 
the Sicilians rebelled against these heavy impositions on March 30, 1282 (the 
Sicilian Vespers”); Peter III of Aragon, who had been crowned at Palermo, had 
sympathised with their cause. Michael was thus saved from the lord of Italy, 
Burgundy, and Provence, to whom Pope Martin IV (1281-1285) proffered a 
willing submission. 

Andronicus II (1282-1328) gave the empire a new ecclesiastical organisation 
and turned his attention toward the orthodox clergy. The sinking empire had not 
been spared the scourge of mercenaries; the firebrands of the Catalans seemed 
more to be dreaded than the Turks, even when the hidalgos secured a permanent 
home for themselves in Athens and Thebes (1311). Some light on the panic 
caused by these adventurers, and on the high honour paid to valiant defenders, is 
cast by the mission of the rhetorician Thomas Magistros, with the monastic name 
of Theodulos, who, in the name of the city of Thessalonica, petitioned the emperor 
between 1314 and 1318 to bestow some distinction on the general Chandrenos. 
At that time probably Joseph, a monk, of a noble family in the island of Ithaca, 
produced his great encyclopaedia of knowledge. A marriage ode, ornamented with 
valuable illuminations, in honour of the wedding of Andronicus II (with the daugh- 
ter of Stephen V of Hungary?) gives us a vivid picture of the court costumes of 
that day. Michael VIII wears a round crown set with pearls, the courtiers, white 
caps with stripes as badges of rank; the ladies have plaited tresses or long 
waving hair. 

Byzantine art at this period of temporary recovery once .more produced gi’eat 
results; thus the mosaics of Kachri-Djami, formerly Moni (t ^9 = fuori le 

mura), with their lives of the Lord and of the Virgin, represent faces which are 
natural and individualised, Peter appearing as an Egyptian. The figures are full 
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of movement as if an admixture of Western blood had also revived art, quite dif- 
ferently from the contemporary miniature painting (Book of Job; Barlaam and 
Josaphat in Paris). A counterpart to this varied life meets us in the host of 
itinerant poets, men of high intellectual powers, who, like Manuel Pliiles, put 
well-rounded laudatory verses at the disposal of any who satisfy their hunger and 
thirst and clothe them with a mantle of Kussian fur. A stratum of useless idlers, 
who think themselves too good for real work, corrupt parasites who by their 
cringing contaminate their patrons — they are typical of this age in Byzantine 
history. 

Andronicus III (1328-1341) was freed from the Bulgarian peril since the Ser- 
vian ptince Stephan V (IV) Uro^ (3.; 1320-1321) defeated the Czar Michael of 
Bdyn (Widdin) at Belbuzd (Ktistendil; June 28, 1330). But in its place came 
the danger of the Servian Empire which Stephan Dusan (1331-1355) now founded. 
This comprised large portions of Macedonia and Illyria, and also included Epirus, 
which had been taken by Andronicus from the house of Angelus (1334-1335). 
Andronicus was more fortunate in the acquisition of Chios (1329), Lesbos (1336), 
and Phocaea (1340). The infant John V (1341-1376 and 1379-1391) and the Megas 
Dux (high admiral) Alexius Apocaucus were soon opposed by the grand servitor 
John VI Cantacuzene, who, aided by the Bulgarians, Turks, and John Angelus, 
the governor of Epirus, entered the capital on February 3, 1347. We may believe 
it was less on his own account than in the interests of the common welfare that 
the Cantacuzene resolved to become emperor of the Romans and to withstand that 
immense complication of adverse circumstances. He was a level-headed, upright 
statesman at a critical period. 

The position of Byzantium had become deplorable. Disconnected fragments 
of the Balkan Peninsula and a few islands composed the ‘‘ Empire.” The district 
of the capital and Thrace (a triangle extending from Sozopolis past Adrianople to 
Christopolis) formed the core. Thessalonica with Chalcidice, portions of Walla- 
chian Thessaly and Albanian Epirus, and the principality of Misithra represented 
three more disconnected provinces, in parts completely surrounded by Servia. Of 
the islands, since 1269, Ceos, Seriphos, Sifanto, Sicino, Polycandro, Nio, Scyros, 
Sciathos, Chelidromi, Lemnos, belonged to the Greek Empire; as did after 1310 
Scopelos, from 1333-1346 Chios and Samos, from 1337-1357 Cefalonia, Zante, 
Ithaca; and Lesbos permanently. Stephan Dusan was crowned ‘‘Czar of the 
Servians and Greeks” in 1346. With the help of the Venetians and Servians on 
one side, and the Turks on the other, the two emperors waged war on each other. 
It was John VI who paved the way for the Osmans into Europe. 

Asceticism, meanwhile, in its most fanatical form had created a home for itself 
on Mount Athos in the monastic community, which soon became a national sanc- 
tuary for the Greeks. The Hesychast (quietist) controversy originated with the 
Omphalopsychites (navel-souls), and represented a reaction of the national Greek 
theology against the intrusion of Western scholasticism. The victory of the 
Hesychasts implied schism with the West. The Hesychast system is the last 
successful development of Greek mysticism. It may be traced back to Simeon 
the Younger (963-1042), who asserted tlie doctrine of the vision of the Uncreated 
Light as well as that of the Divine Presence. The West Greek Barlaam of Cala- 
Wa, who wished that the Aristotelian proof, based on reason, of the existence 
of God should alone be taken into account, expressed himself most emphatically 
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against the mysticism of Athos. This Eastern piuctice of contemplation was. 
attacked also by Gregory Acyndinus with the arguments of Thomas Aquinas, but 
defended by Gregory Palamas, who, about 1347, thanks to the support of John 
Cantacuzene, played a prominent r6le, and entered into relations with the Czar 
Stephan Dusan. There are links connecting the old sects of the Paulicians 
(p. 69) and the Bogumiles with the Palamites, whose influence again extends to 
the Eussian sect of the Strigoliki. The victory of Palamitism, to which in any 
case John Cantacuzene, a passionate lover of theology, contributed, widened enor- 
mously the gulf between the East and West, but cemented more firmly the 
ecclesiastical unity of the Greek world. This religious mysticism was now con- 
fronted in the very country itself by an ethical counter movement. The Idio- 
rhythmic monasteries, in which each man lived after his own way, and might 
acquire property of his own, then arose; the monarchical monasticism of the 
past made way not for a democratic but an aristocratic constitution, in which the 
two Epitropi were merely an administrative committee of the syyiaxis of fifteen 
brethren. The ethical aspects of the common life were developed. An interest 
in the classics and philosophy showed itself and increased appreciably. 

Manuel II (1391-1423) lived to see, after the conquest of Bulgaria by 
the Turks, a systematic blockade of Constantinople. The assistance afforded 
by the West met with various successes, but the terrible defeat of Nicopolis by 
Bajazet I (described by John Schiltberger of Munich; cf. Vol. VII, p. 216) ended 
the crusade. The Morea became tributary to the Turks ; but the French relief 
expedition under Marshal Boucicaut (p. 131) effected the liberation of the cap- 
ital. The emperor a French pensioner, who wrote poems on Franco-Flemish 
carpets, the patriarch a Eussian pensioner: such was the situation of affairs 
when the Mongol Timur (Vol. II, p. 182) destroyed the empire of Bajazet 
(1402). The Emir Mohammed I maintained peace with Manuel after 1413, who 
with his son^ established order in the Morea, but quarrelled with the Venetians, 
who deprived him in 1419 of Monembasia. 

The tactics of the Turks in welcoming Byzantine claimants to the throne were 
now adopted by the Byzantines against the Turks, but, it must be confessed, with 
so little success that Byzantium only with difficulty repulsed a dangerous attack 
in 1422. For the first time in the East cannon were now employed by the Turks* 
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A terrible devastation of tbe Morea followed. Indisputably a highly gifted and 
skilful stylist, who wrote spiritual songs and church hymns, and vindicated Chris- 
tianity against Islam in twenty-six dialogues, familiar with all knightly exercises, 
and a master of eloquence, Manuel was placed in an unfortunate position. Struck 
by apoplexy in 1423, he withdrew into a convent, where he died on July 21, 1425. 
He must have looked more vigorous than he appears in the feeble fifteenth cen- 
tury painting on the title-page of the manuscript of St. Dionysius, presented by 
him to the monastery at St. Denis (and now in the Louvre). Gemistus Pletlion 
aimed both his treatises on the political and social renascence of the Peloponnese 
at Manuel and his son Theodorus II, despot o-f the Morea. Starting from the 
purity of the Hellenic population settled there, Gemistus proposed to divide the 
population into soldiers and agriculturists. Capitalists,, officials, and authorities 
were assigned to the third class. He would exclude from all share in the public 
revenue persons who abandon themselves to tranquil meditation and lead a con- 
templative life. Man should live by the labour of his hands and not upon offer- 
ings extorted from the faithful. All private possessions should become public 
property ; the field should belong to the individual only so long as he cultivates 
it. Gemistus would abolish the mutilation of criminals and introduce in its place 
penal servitude. Coined money should be prohibited, as in ancient times, and 
imports should be paid for with cotton — a proof of the abundance of the latter 
commodity. Necessities of life, when produced in the country, should only be 
exported under heavy duties. In his second treatise {No/xm avyypacj^ij) Gemistus- 
tilts violently against military officers who are at the same time merchants. His. 
proposal of a threefold impost (forced labour,, money taxes, and taxes on commodi- 
ties) calls attention to the urgent necessity of fiscal reform. 

This Roman Empire became under John VIII (1423-1448) a miserable and 
petty State, possessing the small peninsula of the Bosphorus and one or two 
towns, but paying tribute for what it did possess. Thessalonica fell to the Turks 
in 1430, while the Morea at any rate became quite Greek. Once more tlie word 
of salvation, “ Union ! ” resounds. But not only did the sturdiest opponemt of the 
Union, Marcus Eugenicus, declare in Florence, I will not sign my name, come 
what may ! ” even the nation did not acquiesce in the Florentine Union of 
1439. Nevertheless Eugenius IV allowed the Crusade to be preached which led 
to the victory on the Cunovitch near Niscb (December 24, 1443), but also to the 
defeat of Varna (November 10, 1444). Notwithstanding the severe defeat in the 
Morea (December 4, 1446), this peninsula was left at the beginning of 1447 to 
the Palaeologi in return for tribute. There* was still plenty of amusement in the 
capital. Grand processions, religious ceremonials, and dramatic representations 
were held in the Church of St. Sophia, as B’ertrandon de la Brocqui^re describes. 
Now and again envoys were most graciously received, as for example the ambas- 
sador of Ragusa, Ser Volzius de Bavalio, who was dismissed with gifts and priv- 
ileges. Clearly no one in Constantinople realised how great was the danger, hew 
imminent the destruction of the city. 

The last emperor of Byzantium', C'OTStaaiitiine XI (1449^1453), fell in the famous 
battle against the Turks. He was buriexi^in} the Wefa square on the north side of 
the city; the memory of the last Padaeologus still lingers there. Not Greeks alone 
depict the tragic fall. Narratives penned by members of the most variotls nations 
bear testimony to the world-widle imiDortaaace which the capital still possessed,, 
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though the Empire was now no greater than a city-state. Venetians (Nicol6 
Barbaro), Florentines (Jacques Tedardi), Brescians (Ubertino Puscolo), the Genoese 
Fodestki an Armenian monk, the Pater Superior of the Fmnciscans at Galata, Slavs 
(the Janissary Michael, a Servian from Ostrovitza), describe the last destinies of 
Byzantium, so impressive to eye-witnesses. The theme is handled in Greek folk- 
songs, which give hope (^‘ Yours once more will be the city, when the fated hour 
arrives ”), and also in polished verses ("'AXcocri? Kwj/crrai/TirouTroXeo?) which were 
intended to rouse all Europe in order that the city, cnished by the weight of her 
own sins, might be restored. Four historians deal with the rise of the Turkish 
Empire or the fall of tlie Greek : Laonicus Chalcondyles, a distinguished Athenian, 
who went to Murad 11 in 1446 as an ambassador, describes the period from 1298 
to 1463. Though he took as his models Herodotus and Thucydides, he was 
unable to suppress his admiration of the growing greatness of the Osman Empire. 
Ducas, secretary of the Genoese Podestk of Phociea, describes the years between 
1341 and 1462. Georgios Phrantzes, the Great Logothete, a Turkish prisoner 
ill 1454, fled to Venice and Koine; in contrast to Chalcondyles he is filled with 
a burning hatred of the Turks. Critobulus of Imbros, an imitator of Thucydides 
and on the whole an admirer of the Turks, wrote a history of the Emir Moham- 
med 11 to the year 1467. 

The Grecising of the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, had been 
attem])ted by Byzantium ; the East Koman Empire continuing what had been begim 
during the Hellenistic age. The basis of population, however, on which the Byzan- 
tine Empire rested was so narrow that we cannot agree with the censure passed on 
tlie weakness which Byzantium showed in this task. The gain for modern civiliza- 
tion would certainly have been enormous if Byzantium had succeeded in Hellenis- 
ing tlie wliole of the Balkan Peninsula and thus sweeping away a multiplicity of 
hindrances to racial development and international peace. But, owing to the weak 
foundation which the ( Jreek nationality itself supplied to the Byzantine Empire, 
sucli large drafts had to be drawn upon foreign nations that only on the one side 
the conception of tlie State, and on the other side the Greek Church and Greek 
culture, formed the bond of union for these heterogeneous elements of the Byzan- 
tine population. Military genius had organised the forces of this State ; literati 
of the Byzantine Empire had at least tried to preserve the treasures of the Greek 
past, even though they were incapable of producing new masterpieces. Theo- 
logical controversies had in centuries of dispute built up the completely inde- 
pendent fabric of the Greco-Oriental Church. But these forces did not produce 
a coherent Greco-B)^zantiue nationality, in the widest sense of the word, on the 
Balkan Peninsula. The Greco- Oriental Church is in its essence national, and 
could not therefore in the further course of development withhold national inde- 
pendence from the churches of other nations (Bulgaria), The immense mass of 
writings which Byzantine intellectual life has bequeathed to us shows the strangest 
curves of development. 

J5. The Spread of Greek Culture to Italy 

Barlaam of Calabria (mentioned already on p. 109), who, according to the testi- 
mony of the emperor Cantacuzene, was familiar with Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, 
had formed a friendship, at the court of Avignon, with Petrarch, and the latter 
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hoped to be initiated with Barlaam’s help into the Greek language. Boccaccio 
accomplished what Petrarch did not attain, and was taught Greek by Leontius 
Pilatus, who became the first professor of Greek in the West (Florence). The real 
founder of Greek studies in Italy was Manuel Chrysoloras. Leonardo Bruni of 
Arezzo, who pored over the great Greek literature night and day, bears witness to 
the enthusiasm which then pervaded Italy. Cardinal Bessarion played a promi- 
nent part in Eome. Cosimo dei Medici and Pope Nicolas V vied with each other 
in collecting manuscripts and procuring translations. 

The effect of this study of Greek and of the growing knowledge of the treas- 
ures of classical antiquity — to a less degree the influence of Greek painters 
(Marcus, 1313, Demetrius, 1371, in Genoa; Georgios, 1404, in Ferrara; cf. the rela- 
tions of Benedictine monks of Subiaco to Greek painters) — has been in former 
times much exaggerated. It was to be imagined that the Eenaissance and Human- 
ism owed their entire origin to these envoys, artists, and refugees from Constanti- 
nople. In reality this Eenaissance, which had already begun with Dante's ‘‘ Vita 
Nuova,” signified rather a Eenaissance of the strength of Barbarism tlian of the 
Antique. It is perfectly correct that the Eenaissances of the Antique which Byzan- 
tium effected had aimed too exclusively at preserving the Classical; again they 
were too frequent, and, as it were, produced insensibility to deeper influences ; by 
way of contrast the Italian Eenaissance owes a great debt to the study of antiquity. 
Nevertheless in modern times a fuller justifiable warning has been issued against 
the tendency to overestimate the effects of the Antique on the New Life, at 
whose threshold the “ Vita Nuova'' stand symbolically. Giotto created a new art, 
in contrast to Byzantinism and by a return to nature. The treasures of the past 
require the strength of the present, so that the latter may not feel its own spiritual 
life to be crushed, but may be stimulated to liberate the innermost forces of the 
soul. 


3. NEW GEEECE 

A , The Turks as Heirs of the Byzantine Empire (1453-1821) 

The Turkish races were not able to escape the influence diffused by Byzantium 
and the West. The wild Seljuks, who far outdid the Arsacids and Sassanids in 
the lust of destruction, chose not Byzantine art but Persia as their teacher in their 
empire in Asia Minor ; but the minor principalities, which sprung up as offshoots 
from the Seljuk Empire, stood in close affinity with Byzantium and the Western 
rulers of the Orient. The debt of the invaders, both in politics and culture, to the 
land of which they took possession, has not been yet sufficiently illuminated. But 
so much we see, that in contrast to the partial retention of the Tlieme system on 
European soil, the Byzantine organisation was obliterated in Asia Minor, since the 
older ethnographical divisions showed more vitality. Already the ten principali- 
ties which arose within the Seljuk Empire corresponded more or less to ancient 
provincial divisions. Sarukhan (Lydia), Jldin (Ionia), Mentesche (Caria), Tecte 
(Pamphylia and Lycia), — the names of these princes have been preserved in the 
names of modern administrative divisions. Many relations were established 
between these Turcoman princes and their neighbours ; the Duke of Naxos, the 
Genoese of Chios and Phocaea, the Gattilusio of Metelin, paid tribute to Sarukham 
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Howevet hostile these Turcomans may have been toward Byzantium, the gigantic 
growth of the dependent principalities contributed to the result that Sarukhan and 
Aldin formed an alliance with Andronicus III Palieologus at Phocaea (1327). 

Again, the fact that, about 1328, the Osmans (cf. pp. 120, 122) began to strike 
coins, forced the other princes of their race similarly to issue a coinage. The 
Turkish dynasty of the Danishmende of Cappadocia bad, from 1100 onwards 
for some decades, struck coins, first with a Greek inscription and the figure 
of Christ, precisely after the model of the coins of Tancred of Antioch, later, 
however, without this portrait and with a Greco-Arabic inscription. The giyliati 
(so called from the lilies on the cross of the reverse) which Charles II of Anjou 
(1285-1309) and his son Eobert (1309-1342) issued, were imitated by the rivals 
of the Osmans. We only know the coins of Prince Sarukhan, ‘‘ moneta que fit in 
Manglasia” (Magnesia), those of Omar Beg, grandson of Aldin, moneta que fit 
in Theologos ” (Ayasoluk on the site of Ephesus had been named after 
&e6\oyo<?, St. John), and those of Mentesche (struck by Urkhan at Palatia-Myus 
with a debased Latin inscription) ; probably the other Turcoman chief of Asia 
Minor wished to rival the Osmans. It strikes us, in this connection, as a strange 
fact that these zealous advocates of Islam not only stamped their own portrait, 
as did the Angevins, whose coins they imitated, but allowed themselves to be 
depicted with the crown on their head, and with the sceptre and the ball, sur- 
mounted by the cross, and even covered the reverse with the cross of lilies. -In 
the first place Western artists coined these pieces of money, but afterwards inex- 
perienced natives, who did not understand the Latin inscription, attempted the 
imitation. 

But the Osman power, which drove its rivals into such close touch with West- 
ern civilization, had also, in the person of its greatest organiser, Alfi ed-din (cf. 
pp. 117, 123), tendered homage to Western influences. Family alliances had brought 
Byzantine culture nearer : the first wife of Urkhan (cf. pp. 121, 127) was a Greek, who 
thus became the mother of Murad I ; the daughter of Emperor John VI Cantucu- 
zene, Theodora, was also married to Urkhan (1346), who now interfered in the 
dynastic dispute of his neiglibour. The effect of Byzantine and Western develop- 
ment cannot yet be completely gauged. Difficulties arise from the fact that, as 
the Seljuks can point to Persian elements in their art, so the Turkish races 
must have adopted much in other domains of life (for instance, in the political 
and social organisation) from the Sassanid Empire. From an early period there 
were close relations between Turkey and Persia : the Persians borrowed, in the 
period of the Ilkhani (Vol. II, p. 180; Vol. Ill, p. 370), military expressions, 
especially from the Turkish {gagna, plundering, ugrag, baggage, urduy camp ; also 
the expi'essions for army, guard, tent, weapon), and so, too, we trace Persian 
influences on Turkish races in religious matters back to Parsism.^ Terms belong- 
ing to the higher plane of civilization, such as Turkish Jchasinehy treasure, are 
derived from the Persian {gaza) ; so again it is clear that the star and the cres- 
cent were copied from the Sassanid coins. 

This Perso-Turkish development must have progressed with peculiar strength 
after the times of the Turkish Pretorian rule under the Abbasids in the ninth 

i Persian, iscian, God, icsda in the Codex Cumanicus, Magyar, iMen; Persian, pahlivan. Turkish, 
paloany saint ; Persian, dyadu, Turkish, djaday magic. 
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ceatury (VoL III, p. 337), and after the days of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (or 
Ghazni ; VoL II, p. 420), the founder of a permanent religious domination of Islam 
in India and the stingy patron of Firdusi (VoL III, p. 349). The question natu- 
rally suggests itself whether the feudal system which can be shown to have existed 
among the Turks as the basis of military organisation is not traceable to Persian 
influence (as this has already been sought for in the word timar, small fief), or 
whether the Byzantine fief-system may have supplied the model for the Turkish 
Ziamets and Timars (greater and lesser fiefs), or whether we must recognise 
in the feudal system an old Turkish institution, or whether, finally, the condi- 
tions of Western feudalism were copied. It is certain that the Parthians were 
acquainted with a system of vassalage (to regard these vassals as slaves is as erro- 
neous as if the vassi of the West were to be considered slaves) ; and it is equally 
certain that in Persia a knightly nobility was formed, under the Sassanids, among 
the landowners, the Dikhans, which had to furnish the heavy cavalry, and may 
be described as a sort of feudal aristocracy, since its members exercised protective 
rights over village communities. Under the Mongol Ghazan (1295-1304; Vol. II, 
p. 180) the conditions of Persian feudalism were reformed. Coins were intro- 
duced in the place of paper money (Vol. Ill, p. 372), so that a revival of the 
old feudal system in Persia might have supplied a model for the new Turkish one. 
Much may thus be said for the theory of Persian influence. But it appears that 
in the regions where the old Turkish life has been preserved in the greatest purity, 
in the Khanates of Khokand and Khiva, a clearly marked feudal system exists, 
since among the Uzbegs the nobility (Spahis) organise the levies from among 
the small landed proprietors. Since in these regions of uncontaminated old 
Turkish life, which can hardly have been touched by foreign influences, we can 
only assume a spontaneous development, we are faced by this problem : were the 
Parthians, who are certainly Iranian, influenced by the Turkish races, or have we to 
deal with a case of parallel and independent development, which is noticed in the 
most different parts of the globe, when wide dominions are occupied by a numeri- 
cally small conquering race ? Again, foreign influence is usually assumed for the 
growth of the feudalism in Europe, where the word feodum occurs for the first time 
in Southern France about 930 ; is this influence to be sought in the Orient ? The 
etymological affinity {feodum = Arabic faida, use or result) at all events must be 
rejected as impracticable. Not less untenable is Karl Hopfs theory that Western 
feudal institutions exercised an influence on the Turkish system of fiefs. 

Certain individual features of Turkish fiefs may be assigned to Byzantine influ- 
ence. The Turkish feudal estates were, like the Byzantine military estates {(f>la\ 
accurately assessed in value : the Ziamets were to possess a value of more than 
20,000 aspers (=500 piastres or 10,000 para), the timars a value under 20,000 
aspers, as in the case of the Byzantine military estates according to the Novel of 
the Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennetus (p. 83); the value for the cavalry 
and the superior class of sailors was fixed at four pounds weight of gold, for the 
ordinary marines at two pounds of gold (under Nicephorus I at four pounds, and 
for the heavy-armed at twelve pounds). tThese military estates existed at least in 
1345, as is shown from the Code of Harmenopulus, and therefore in their divisions 
might well have afforded a model for the fiefs long existent among the Turks, The 
Turkish system, precisely as the Byzantine institution, did not exhibit the inner 
apirit of Western feudalism, the hereditary and mutual loyalty; but the Turks 
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from their spirit of distrust did not allow the great, fiefs to assume a hereditary* 
character, but assigned small fiefs to the sons of great feudal tenants. 

It may be anticipated, and proved by many examples, that the Byzantine law 
of land was generally continued under Turkish rule. Prior rights (Tr/oorZ/iT^ert?) 
in the narrower sense of the right of the neighbour to pre-emption passed into 
Turkish law at least early in the sixteenth century {As Schifaat). The Turkish 
regulations as to the re-cultivation of untilled fields {Ihya cUemwat\ such as are 
found in the No/xo? ye(ii>pyLK6^ (p. 67) of Leo III, are of less importance, con- 
sidering the universality of some legal principles (we may compare the laws of 
Hammurabi, p. 67) ; the jus talionis, which had been emphasised by the Isaurian 
emperors (p. 68) and figures largely in the Turkish criminal code {Al Djinayat), 
need not necessarily be borrowed. 

As early as 1263 we have proofs of a fief {Timar) being conferred by a Seljuk 
Sultan ; the accurate elaboration of the already existent feudal system is attributed 
to Timurtash, the commander of the conquered Europeo-Byzantine territories under 
Murad I (1359-1389). The thoroughly military feudal system, the profits of which 
are called the prize of battle,” was instituted in such a way that lesser tiefs 
(Timars) were conferred by the governors, greater (Ziamets) only by the central 
power. The owners of tlie great fiefs had subsequently to furnish fifteen horse- 
men, the proprietors of Timars, two horsemen ; the proportion of large and small 
landed property in the six Greek provinces can be learnt from the proportion of 
Ziamets to Timars. Since the ratio between Ziamets and Timars was, in the 
Morea 1 : 3, but in Epacto is 1 : 22, a system of numerous large properties exists 
in the former, while in * the latter a pronounced system of small estates prevails 
(Negroponte 1 : 15, Thessaly 1 : 5, Kartili = Aetolia 1 : 22, Acarnaiiia 1 : 10, Joan- 
nina 1:5). If therefore a primitive Turkish tribal regulation existed, Byzantine 
influence presumedly gave it a more permanent form. 

Byzantine influences can also be discerned in the Turkish State : the old idea 
that every trace of Byzantine institutions was destroyed root and branch is shown 
to be more and more incorrect, the deeper we inquire into the question. The 
general division of the government into the European and the Asiatic department 
(t^v Aucre&xf and rris 'AvaToXy)^) was retained in the distinction between Kumili and 
Anatoli. The Exarch of the city of Constantinople (Stambiil = \ r^v ttoXl, loca- 
tive case), which formed an independent sphere of administration, retained his place 
in the Turkish Empire as Sehriinaneti. The Chushes (Eiaov^i in Anna Comnena, 
ushers), who appeared with silver wands on which silver chains jingled, were imi- 
tated from the Manglavites of the Byzantine Court, so that the Chush-Bashi 
{fjL€ya<; r^aov<i) may have corresponded to the head of the Manglavites ; like the 
Protomanglavites in Byzantium, the Chushes were always employed as extraordi- 
nary ambassadors in the first period of the Osman Empire; the name then travelled 
to Byzantium. 

The official coneapondence of the first Emirs and Sultans was conducted in a 
peculiar dialect of Greek, an example of which is given by the ultimatum to the 
Venetians in 1570. A number of Greek expressions which the Turkish Empire 
employs attests the preservation of the institutions which these terms denote. 
The Defterdar has his name from the Greek Zi^depai (skin, then book) ; the Greek 
term (Canones) for official regulations was adopted into Turkish (Kanun, Kanun- 
nameh; cf. beloyq p. 123); a series of terms point to, the connection with Byzan-* 
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tine financial institutions : KOfi^ipKiotf^ixom commercium=^um7*i(.^;, excise, T07ro9 == 
tapu, ground rent, hi(}fx6(jLov, Fiscus = Bulgarian dimosija, Axmmim dimos, i7]/jbo<: 
= dimos, the farmed-out profits in money or corn, fxayydva = manganc akischcssi, 
cask-money. Efifendi (lord) significantly is derived from the Greek, d<p€VTT)<; = 
avhivT 7 )s. As might be expected, the Turks, when they began to build and fur- 
nish houses and to construct a navy, borrowed expressions for the new ideas from 
the Greek (courtyard, basement, roof, window, bolt ; seaman, ferry, galley, freight, 
tiller, beach, gulf, haven, lighthouse, storm, northwest, all sorts of fish). Coins, 
weights, and measures similarly were borrowed from Byzantium. The early 
organisation of the empire, which had been created under Urkhan's younger 
brother and Vezir AM ed-din, is only to be explained by the pre-eminent impor- 
tance of Western civilization. The stress laid on the right of coining money as 
a right of sovereignty must have been due to familiarity with Western ideas of 
monarchy; the institution of a standing army on the Greek model, later com- 
posed of Christians (p. 122), shows the value attached to the countries conquered 
and still to be conquered. The West is finally as it were the great public, before 
which the question of head-gear (p. 18) can be seriously discussed. Tlie Greek 
Mime still extant in the Byzantine Empire has reappeared in the Karagdz (Shadow 
play, p. 124) possibly learnt from the Chinese, in which even the great Hercules 
appears as Kbroglu, son of the blind man, who conquers the lion. 

We must not, therefore, regard the career of the Osman nation merely as an 
expansion of power, but also as an absorption of alien races and foreign cul- 
ture. From the time when, in 1300, they established themselves at Sbgud 
(EayovSdov<^ in Anna Comnena), in the vicinity of the old Dorylieum, down to the 
occupation of Byzantium, only one hundred and fifty years had elapsed. If we 
run our eyes over the dates of their advance (they conquered Nicomedia and 13ru8a 
in 1326 ; Nicaea, 1330 ; Ancient Mysia after 1340 ; Gallipoli, 13.^8 ; Ancyra, 1360 ; 
Adrianople, 1361 ; Philippopoli, 1362 ; Belgrade, 1385, and the greater part of Asia 
Minor by 1393), we are amazed at the aggressive powers of the nation. The dis- 
memberment of the Osman Empire by the Tartar Timur was quickly retrieved ; 
half a century later, Constantinople fell before the onslaught of the Osmans, which 
was at its fiercest under Mohammed II (1451-1481), but was revived again under 
Selim II (1512-1520), from the fact of his being the Head of the Faith. The 
foreign racial elements were really incorporated ; in the year 1334 Marino Sanudo 
said that Asia Minor was Turkish as far as Philadelphia. The Crusaders and 
Byzantines of the twelfth century discovered to their cost that the Greeks of 
Southern Asia Minor (on Lake Pungiisa) had decided for the Central Asiatics. 
The Greek words taken from the Turkish point to the close intercourse in later 
times: such are the words for stufls (damask, taffeta, morocco leather), plants 
(hyacinth, jasmine, elder, crocus, violet), articles of clothing (shoes, trunk-hose), 
ornaments (necklace), games (chess and dice), trades (butcher, whitesmith, green- 
grocer, and guild itself), military terms (musket, bullet, cartridge, powder). The 
reverse is indeed suggested by the abusive terms (lazy, stupid, hunchbacked, garru- 
lous), and it is amazing to notice that the words for quarrel, violence, swindling, 
and favouritism come from the Turkfch. 

The Turkish race has absorbed so much Western blood that its whole anthro- 
pological appearance is changed, and the Turkish character, as we fiad it in the 
Khanates, is absolutely differentiated from that of the Osmanli : the latter severs 
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his connection with the East when he designates the former by Turk ( = coarse, 
rude). In this way the historical destiny of the Osmans is sealed : deprived of 
its resources, its coherency, and its reinforcement from the East, the Osman nation 
is at heart a stranger to the West, and the empire fossilises even more than its 
Byzantine predecessor. An erratic boulder on the plains of Europe, it awaits the 
time when strong hands will push it back to Asia, and the right heir of Byzan- 
tinism shall once more take possession of Hagia Sophia. 

B . The Kingdom of Geeece (from 1832) 

Both under the first monarchy^ (1832-1862, Otto of Bavaria; cf. Vol. VIII) 
and under the second monarchy (from 1863 with William of Denmark as 
George I), the country oscillated between attempts at outward expansion and 
inner consolidation. The constitution granted on March 16, 1844, gave an oppor- 
tunity to the contending parties of crippling all progress in a barren struggle 
which was a caricature of parliamentary life. A pre-eminent cause of internal dis- 
turbances was supplied by the Cretan question (1866-1869 and 1897). The Ber- 
lin Conference in 1881 had promised Thessaly and a part of Albania to Greece.^ 
The financial distress which led to national bankruptcy in 1803 was as much due 
to the ambition of the half-educated men who played the greatest rOle in the 
country as to the outbreak of the Turco-Greek war, which showed the incapacity 
of the superior commanders as well as the inadequacy of the military training. 
The admirable handling of the cavalry and the reserves by Edhera Pasha and 
the splendid efficiency of tlie Turkish artillery quickly decided the war. The 
peace signed on December 4, 1897, between Greece and Turkey gave Greece a 
defined frontier. The delimitation, more especially in the valley of the Peneius, 
entailed considerable losses to Greece (between Larissa and Triccala), and the 
payment of a war indemnity of four million pounds (Turkish = £3,750,000), in 
addition to a compensation of £100,000 to the owners in the region of the theatre 
of war. The second article of the preliminary peace of September 18 provided 
that a financial committee of control, composed of foreigners, should watch over 
the financial question at Athens. 

Tlie difficulties of arriving at a settlement are indisputably prodigious; but 
now that an end has probably been set to the interminable alternation of the 
party of order and the adventurist party (Tricupists and Delyannists) by the 
breaking up of the Delyannists, there is more room for hope, since the nation, 
which prides itself on being of one blood with Socrates, seems at last to see the 
truth of Socrates’ words : “ If I wish to have a flute mended, I go to the flute- 
maker; if a ship, to the ship-builder; but for the State, anyone seems good 
enough.” How small has hitherto been the produce of the soil, of which only one- 
seventh is cultivated, is shown by the statistics of the year 1901, in which the 
exports amounted to 67.2 million drachmas, including, amongst other things, 
currants (23.1 million dr.), figs (3.4 million dr.), tobacco (4.4 million dr.), oil and 

' The Greek War of Liberation, as a revolt from the Osman tyranny, so far as it is an integral part ©f 
Turkish history, has been recorded in the second main section ; so far as Western Europe was concerned 
in it, the eighth volume may be consulted. 

• Cf. the map Turkey and Adjacent Countries after the Treaty of Berlin** on the large ** Map Ilh»- 
trating the History of Ttaiikey in Europe *’ in the second main section. 
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olives (6.6 million dr.), while the imports reached 122.8 million drachmas (of 
which 34.1 millions were for corn). The importation of textiles to a value of 
nearly 19 million drachmas shows the depression of that industry which is only 
able to export to the value of 1.3 million drachmas, while 57 millions must be 
paid to foreign countries for other industrial needs. 

Development of energy, training in Central European methods of labour, instruc- 
tion in agriculture and the re-cultivation of fallow lands, but above all the repres- 
sion of the half-educated class (which still dominates politics and journalism) by 
the highly educated (cf. Vol. VIII) and by the lower section of the people, which, 
although unaccustomed to work, is still healthy ; combined with this, a stern 
repression of that nauseating boastfulness which finds its pleasure in rhetoric and 
useless architectural display (Academy of Sciences and Library), and an iron dis- 
cipline in fiscal departments and in the army, — such jneasures may save the coun- 
try to which all of us owe the deepest gratitude for the imperishable services of 
its past. 
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II 

TURKEY IN EUROPE AND ARMENIA 

Bt PKOFESSOR dr. HEINRICH ZIMMERER 


1. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE OSMAN EMPIRE 

A, The Origin and the Destinies of the Osmans to the Year 1360 

T he Osman power and the Turkish nationality are rooted at the present 
day, as they have been from the beginning of the Osman State, in Asia. 
For this reason the historian of Turkey in Europe is obliged to direct his 
gaze from the shores of the Bosphorus steadily towards the East, since 
from the East came forth that warlike people who for nearly four centuries were 
the terror of Europe, and still present to Western diplomatists the insoluble 
problem of the ‘‘ Eastern Question ” (cf. Vol. IV. p. 44). 

As regards the origin of the modern Turks, the information available since the 
discovery of the ** Orth on inscriptions” on the upper Yenisei in Sil)eria (1889- 
1890; cf. also above, p. 46) enables us to describe their ancestors without hesita- 
tion as of pure Mongolian race. From the earliest times their nomadic tribes 
have formed compact political unions, which measured swords with their neigh- 
bours the Chinese in continual frontier warfare, and also possessed some degiee 
of Asiatic civilization, including the art of writing, as is evidenced by inscriptions 
from the eighth century a. d. Generally speaking, however, tlie fact is that the 
great stretch of territory between Lake Baikal and the Caspian Sea has been for 
centuries, and still remains, the arena of barbaric struggle between the nomad 
Turkish and Tartar tribes. During this long epoch in Eastern and Western Turk- 
estan, that inexhaustible breeding-ground of nations, the seeds were sown of those 
military and civil characteristics which are clearly recognisable, in the Turks of Asia 
Minor at any rate, notwithstanding manifold infusions of Aryan, Hamitic, and Sem- 
itic blood. We refer to the virtues of the warrior who, at the trumpet blast, obedi- 
ently pitches or strikes his tent, saddles or unsaddles his little horse, arranges his 
camp kettle where he may happen to bivouac, takes his simple meal, content with 
the humblest fare and crouching on the ground like a true son of the stepj>es, bears 
with infinite patience the toils of march and migration, bends piously and devoutly 
in prayer towards the rising sun, performs the duties of hospitality where he feels 
himself the lord and master, but where he meets resistance slaughters his victims 
with the cruelty of the hunter of the steppes, like his brothers the Avars and 
Huns, the Pecheneges, Seljuks, and Mongols, and so devastates the land that 
desolation marks the pathway of his feet 
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It is impossible to say how many inroads of this nature may have been made 
from East to West in the course of time by the mounted hordes of Turks and 
Turcomans, advancing through the lowlands of the Aral and Volga districts to 
Europe, and through those of the Amu and Sir Darya to Persia, Afghanistan, and 
India. We know that as early as the eighth century they had conquered Islam, 
had overrun the empire of the Persian caliphs, had made their way even into India, 
and were a dominant military people among the Imnians and Semites long before 
they appeared in Asia Minor and Europe. They are said to have borrowed the 
crescent moon as their crest and standard from the Chinese in 1209, during their 
sojourn in Central Asia ; the emblem belongs to the period when they worshipped 
the heavenly bodies before their adoption of Mohammedanism (however, cf. 
above, p. 115, for a different theory). 

0 

(a) The Osmans in Asia Minor. — The first appearance of the Osmans in Asia 
Minor (cf. Vol. Ill, p. 372) is described in a Turkish legend with miraculous 
additions of the most extraordinary nature. About the year 1225 a horde of 
some fifty thousand souls under their tribal chief 8uleim(tn or Soliinan (I) were 
forced by Mongol attacks to leave Khorassan for Armenia (Vol. JI, p. 169). Sulei- 
m<1.n’s son Ertogrul became the vassal of the Seljuk Sultan AlA, ed-diii Kai Qobad 
(1219-1236) of Iconium (Konia), who gave him a strip of temtory in Bithynia. 
The beautiful and fertile valley of Sdgud, twenty-eight miles from Eskeshihir and 
forty -eight miles from Lefke (the ancient Lenka on the Sangarios), became the cradle 
of the Osman State. When once the Turks had gained a footing in Europe, the 
unexampled rapidity of tlieir advance was facilitated on the one hand by the com- 
pact military organisation of the new Turkish feudalism, and on the other hand 
by the weakness of the Byzantine Empire in Asia and Europe, by the rotten consti- 
tutions of the Slavonic Balkan States, and by tlie lack of unity among the powers 
of Western Christendom, esyecially those immediately threatened, — Venice, Genoa, 
Hungary, Poland, and Austria. But the weapons for this career of conquest were 
forged in Asia. Osman I (1299-1326), the son of Ertogrul, who was buried in 
Sdgud, did not pursue the peaceful pastoral life of his father. At first an olhcer of 
the Sultan of Iconium, he soon rose to the command of the army, secured his inde- 
pendence, coined money (p. 114), made himself master of the greater part of 
Bithynia, and with the help of his son Ilrkhan extended his kingdom by the con- 
quest of Brusa, Nicomedia, and Nica'a (1326 and 1330). Although he belonged 
to the powerful nomadic race of the Turks, he called his warriors Osmanli, that is, 
the sons of Osman, or, in other words, leg-breakers. The Moslems of Anatolia, 
Mesopotamia, and European Turkey, who honour the memory of Osman, even at 
the present c ay regard the name of Turk almost as an insult. 

The Emir Urkhan (Orkhan, 1326-1359 ; the Osman rulers were not known as 
“Sultans” until 1473) is regarded as the first organiser of the Turkish State in 
Western Asia. He retained Osman's custom of dividing conquered territory into 
fiefs (Timars) for distribution among his warriors; in order, however, to secure a 
more compact and uniform system of administration, he divided his kingdom into 
two and afterwards into three military divisions (Sandjaks), and by organising a 
militia force provided both a support for the State and a nucleus for the army. 

Ertogrul and Osman had employed only Turcoman cavalry on their campaigns, 
the Akindji, that is scouts or skirmishers; in cases of need they were summoned 
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as the troops of their overlords and afterwards dismissed. They proved, however, 
incompetent for siege operations. The first conquests in Asia Minor were chiefly 
due to the treachery of the Byzantine generals and governors. Urkhan was the 
first to organise an infantry force, consisting of permanently engaged and paid 
soldiers, the Yaya or Piade (that is, foot soldiers) ; they received one akdje or silver 
kreutzer daily, and were divided into tens, himdreds, and thousands, severally com- 
manded by deciirions, centurions, and generals. This organisation was outwardly 
an imitation of the Byzantine military system, which had at one time done excel- 
lent service in the Themes or provinces into which that empire was divided 
(p. 65). These troops, elated by receiving pay, increased by their excesses, their 
disobedience, and exaggerated demands that disorder which they should liave 
helped to repress. The Emir, in conjunction with his brother and the vizier 
AM ed-din, then resolved uiK)n an unexampled co7ip de main. A proposition was 
advanced by the cadi or militar}^ jiidge of Biledjik, Kara Khalil Tshenderli, to 
rei)lace the native infantry by a force formed exclusively of Christians who were 
to be forcibly converted to Mohammedanism. This proposal was actuated not so 
much by religious fanaticism as by clever calculation and a full appreciation of 
the necessities of the situation. It was from their former nomadic habits of life 
that the Turcomans derived that incapacity for organised infantry service which 
induced Kara Khalil to turn his attention to the Christian subjects of his master 
in 1330. The surprisingly rapid growth of this force was possibly due to the 
compulsion which may have been exercised to some extent at the time of its 
formation, and was also depicted in most baleful colouring by the anti-Christian 
movement of a later period ; but a far more potent cause was the readiness with 
which the Christian population seems to have fallen in with Urkhan’s scheme, 
abandoned as they were to hopeless isolation and deepest misery by the impotence 
of their Byzantine rulers. Far from offering opposition, the young Christians 
(Adjem Oglan, inexperienced boys) attracted by high pay and other advantages, 
began to enlist in the new force voluntarily and even at the instigation of their own 
j)arents. It was not until considerably later in Europe and especially in Greece 
that this blood tax made so painful an impression as to be felt equivalent to a 
metliod of extermination. However, these Byzantines deserved no other fate. 
For centuries they had cried again and again, "Bather would we be Turks than 
Latins.” They had gained their wish. These troops, Tsheri, were named 
Jeni or the new, and the name of the Janissaries was soon borae from Asia to 
Europe on the wings of victory. Their name and their distinctive uniform of 
white skin caps they received from the dervish Hadji Begtash, founder of the 
famous monastery and of the order of monks which still pervades the whole of the 
Osman Empire. As a truly Turkish indication of the generous provision made for 
the treatment of the new troops, the names of the officers were borrowed from 
various kitchen employments. The chief of the chamber, that is, of the regiment, 
was called Tshorbadji, or the soup maker ; the officers next in importance were the 
Ashdjibashi, or chief cook, and the Sakabashi, or water carrier. On their blood- 
red banner shone the silver crescent and the two-edged sword of Omar. The regi- 
mental relic was the meat kettle, round which they gathered for council as well as 
for food, while in later times the upsetting of it was often enough the signal for 
mutiny. 

About this date, and apparently at the instance of AM ed-din, a standing force 
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of cavalry was added to the Janissaries, like them, in receipt of pay and origi- 
nally divided into two classes, — the Spahis or knights, and the Silihdaris or light- 
armed skirmishers. At first only two thousand four hundred strong, the force was 
modelled on the guard of honour for the flag of Mohammed formed by the Caliph 
Omar, and was composed of four squadrons, to which the imperial standard was 
in like manner intrusted, until this was afterwards replaced by the standard of the 
prophet under Selim I. 

Urkhan had created the army ; his brother AM ed-din, the Numa Pompilius of 
the Osmans, added two more institutions, the right of coinage and the regulation 
of dress. At a later period the minutest details of clothing were regulated for the 
faithful ; for the moment stress was chiefly laid upon uniformity of head dress, the 
fur cap, from which the old Arab turban was developed for the Turks. Eegulations 
of this kind, issued to meet State necessities, the '^Fetwas,” form the four sources 
of Mohammedan constitutional law, which must in no way contradict the three 
higher sources, the word of God, the Koran, the words and life of the Prophet, 
and the Sunna, the traditions, interpretations, and decisions of the first four Caliphs, 
or rather of the four great Imams. Silence or deficiency in these latter may be 
supplemented by decrees known as Urf ; that is, secular and aibitrary legislation. 
Such legislation was and is subject to change, and modern Turkish legislation, deal- 
ing with the thousand conditions of modern life for which the Koran does not 
provide, is Urf. Here we have the only breach through which European civili- 
zation can legally penetrate. From an early period in the Osman Empire these 
decrees were known as Kanun^ from the Greek word for a rule (kanon), and 
the canonical book containing the body of decrees was called Kamm-nameh (cf. 

p. 116). 

However, the most decisive fact for the whole history of the Osman Empire 
was the accession of the Emir Urkhan (cf. the Genealogical Tree of the Osman 
Emirs and Sultans,” on p. 125). Urkhan was not the eldest son of Osman ; his 
brother AM ed-din was the elder. The latter, however, was a scholar with no 
inclination to militarism. It was impossible for such a man to take up the gov- 
ernment of a rising kingdom, which could only secure its existence by war. With 
his consent, therefore, the Emir Osman had named the warlike Urkhan his suc- 
cessor and appointed AM ed-dfn his vizier (died 1333). The principle of direct 
succession was thus abolished in the house of Osman. The succession depended 
thenceforward upon the Arab principle (cf. Vol. Ill, p. 326), by which, for instance, 
in the Omejjad family not the son but the brother of a ruler was regarded as the 
lawful successor. Mohammed himself had left no male issue, but only a daughter, 
the mother of the sons of AIL So long as the Osman conquest continued and the 
people settled in proportion as the army moved onward, the leadership could never 
have been intrusted to a child, a very possible eventuality under other rules of suc- 
cession, as the Emirs were bold warriors who fought exposed to all dangers. In 
such times it might be the best policy to have a succession of strong rulers, even 
though they were not united by the closest ties of blood relationship. But when 
warfare ceased and peace began, and with it the long and toilsome work of advanc- 
ing the arts of peace, then a strict succession was desirable ; the son should then be 
able to finish what the father had begun. The father would then find encourage- 
ment to begin tasks which he had no prospect of seeing achieved, secuie in the 
knowledge that he would leave their completion to his family. If Turkey was* 
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ever to become a constitutional State instead of a conquering power, and to lead 
the progress of Islam towards civilization, then a change in the principle of suc- 
cession to the throne was indispensable. Seniority must become primogeniture. 
That this change has not yet taken place may be regarded as one of the reasons 
for the present decay of the empire. 

The spirit with which the growing State was inspired may be exemplified by a 
fragment descriptive of Osman capacity for culture, taken from the ode " To Cul- 
ture of Aashik, a contemporary of Urkhan : 

“ Empty form is nothing more than body without soul ; 

Structure in the world is of the great world-souPs design. 

Culture vivifies the world ; else would there be but soulless form. 

Knowledge is the breath of soul and soul of all the souls, 

Wanting knowledge, soul is dead and like unto the dead. 

Knowledge giveth to the Sultans empire over human souls. 

Knowledge wanting, life is wanting. This my word is truth indeed.” 

An impartial examination of the earlier West Turkish and Seljuk literary 
monuments (cf. Vol. II, p. 158) shows Aashik Pasha at the outset of the four- 
teenth century (died 1332) as beginning the line of Turkish poets with a great 
mystical poem, which betrays the influence of the Persian poetry. Aashik 
Pasha was a clever dervish of the order of Mevlevi, “ the whirling order,” which 
produced several poets, the most important of whom was the actual founder of 
the order, the famous Jelal ed-din Rumi (Vol. Ill, p. 365). His title of Pasha does 
not imply the court dignity of State Vizier, but that of Vizier in the spiritual 
kingdom. In this latter sense we find many poets bearing the titles of Sheik, 
Emir, Hlinkiar (monarcli), Shah, and Sultan. The whole body of Osman poetry, 
and even the literary language of the present day, was developed beneath the 
standard of the Book ; though the ancestors of the Osmans, the Oghuz, Ghuzi 
or Kuni (Vol. II, p. 160) may have acquired some veneer of Chinese culture, no 
trace of this intellectual relationship remains, save certain grammatical forms, and 
the ** Karagdz(s),” a degenerate form of the Chinese shadow-play, which continued 
the Greek mimos (p. 24) on Byzantine soil. Where the Ojtnan culture is not 
derived from sources purely Arabian, that is, under Arab religious influences, it draws 
upon Arab-Persian sources. Of greater originality and in closer conformity with 
Turkish peasant humour are the rough jescs of the Osman Eulenspiegel of Khodja 
Nasr ed-din, who was a priest and teacher in Akshehir about the period of the last 
but one of the Seljuk Sultans, Ala ed-din Kai Qobad (died 1307), and also in 
Timur’s age (died 1404). His humorous pieces were widely circulated in prose 
narrative form from an early date, and are still read and recited by young and 
old in all classes of society. Friedrich Hirth has described the manifold com- 
mercial connections of the Chinese with the Roman and Syrian kingdoms, and with 
the West in general, while Edmund Naumann in his book "From the Golden 
Horn to the Sources of the Euphrates ” has refeiTed to the affinity of the Turkish 
language to Japanese. The custom of giving place names by topographical descrip- 
tion, which was adopted in countless instances by the primitive Turkish races for 
the nomenclature of towns, districts, woods and rivers, mountains and valleys, 
within the area of original Persian, Greek, and Byzantine civilization, finds its 
primeval counterpart in modern China. Divergence of religious belief apparently 
excluded Byzantine influence, although this can be recognised in the material, 
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The Genealogical Tree of the Osman Emirs and Sultans 

Suleimau (I), about 1225 
Ertogrul, 1231-88 

1. Osman I el-Ghazi (the champion of the faith), 1299-1326, * 1259 


Prince Ala ed-din, t 1333 2. Urkhan (Orkhan), 1326-59 


Prince Suleiman, 3. Murad (Amurat) I Khudawendkiar (the master), 
t 1358 1859-98, * 1319 

I 1 

4. Bayezid (Bajavset) I Yildirim (Jildirim, the lightning). Prince Yakub, 
1389-1402, t 1403 t 1389 

^ ^ ^ 

Pr. Ertrogi’ul, Suleimrui 1, 5. Mohammed (Mahomet) I f*r. Isa, Pr. Musa, Pr. Mustafa, 

t 1400 1402-10 Chelebi, 1413-21, ♦ 1387 t 1404 1410-13 t 1402 

Grandson Urkhan, f 1453 j 

6. Murad II, 1421-51, * 1401 Pr. Yusuf Pr. Mohammed Pr. Mustafa, * 1409, t 1422 

7. Mohammed II Buyuk (the Great), or Fatih (the conqueror), 1451-81, * 1430 


8, Bajazet 11, 1481 to May 26, 1512, * 1447 Prince Djem, * 1458, t Febr. 24, 1495, in Naples 


Prince Ahmed, Prince Korkud, 9. Sclimi I Yauz (Jauz ; tlie strong), 1512 
11513 t 1512 to Sept. 21, 1520 

Prince Murad 10. Suleiman II (Soliman I) el-Kanuni (the lawgiver), 1520-66, * 1495 


Mustafa, t 1553 Jihangir, 11. Selim II Most Bajazet, t 1561 
1 t 1553 (the drunkard), 1 

Ibrahim, f 1553 1566-74. * 1520 | | 

1 4 sons, t 1561 

12. Murad III, 1574-95, * 1546 
I 

13. Mohammed III, 1595-1603, * 1566 


14. Ahmed I, 1603-17, 1589 15. Mustafa I, 1617-17; 1622-23 


16. Osman II, 1618-21, 17. Murad I V, Bajazet and Suleiman, 18. Ibrahim, 

# 1605 1623-40, * 1609 t 1634 1640-48 

19. Mohammed IV, 1648-87 ; 20. Suleiman III (Soli- 21. Ahmed 11 Avji (the 

* 1638 ;;42 ?), t 1692 man Jl), 1687-91 liunter), 1691-95, * 1612 

I 

22. Mustafa II, 1695-1703, 23. Ahmed III, 1703-30 ; ♦ 1673,' t 1736 

* 1664, t 1703 1 ' 


24. Mahmu d I, 1730-54 25. Osman III, 1754-57, * 1700 | 

Mohammed 26. Mustafa III, 1757-73, 27. AIkI ul-Hamkl I, 1< 

Khan, t 1756 * 1717 I 

I r" ; 

28. Selim III, 1789-1807; 29. Mustafa IV, 30. Mahmud TI, 

♦ 1761, t 1808 1807-1808 1808-39 

^ t Nov. 16 * 1785 


81. Abd ul-Mejkl, 1839-61, ♦ 1823 82. Abd ul-Aziz (Asis). 1861-76, ^ 1880 


38. Murad V, 34. Abd ubHainid II, 

May 30 to Aug. 31, 1876, * Sept. 21. 1830, t Aug. 29, 1904 1876~X, * 1842 
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military, political, and social institutions (for example, with regard to eunuchs) 
which it imposed upon its conquerors. 

(b) Byzantium before 1356, — The Byzantine Empire seemed destined to endure 
for ever, in contrast to its elder sisters in the West, who had long before succumbed 
to the assaults of the Germans. From the age of its founder Constantine and of ^ 
its legislator Justinian it had steadily increased its power. The tenth century 
had been a period of renaissance in civil, economic, and military life, and for Greece 
in intellectual life also. The empire had triumphantly emerged from the deadly 
struggle with the forces of Islam. By the subjugation of the Slavs and the acquisi- 
tion of Armenia, the Byzantine Empire had extended in 1025 to limits unexampled 
since the days of Justinian (see the map facing p. 332 in Vol. III). The mingled 
severity and kindness of the emperor Basil, the ‘‘ slayer of the Bulgarians,” had left 
the millions of Slavs in possession of their freedom and their native institutions. 
From this moment the irrevocable decay of the empire begins. The great territo- 
rial lords made the succeeding emperors their tools, exhausted the resources of the 
European and Asiatic provinces by their extortion, destroyed the yeoman class by 
their unbearable taxation, deprived the Slavs of their national privileges, paralysed 
the action of the best generals by their influence in the all-powerful Senate, and 
when the Seljuk invasion took place in 1071 lost the best provinces of the Asiatic 
Empire, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Iconium (p. 91, above; Vol. Ill, p. 353). The 
West fell into the hands of the Normans. The death-stroke, however, from which 
Byzantium never recovered, was given by the Latin Crusade in 1204. The shadow 
of the imperial government migrated to Niciea, and as a shadow it returned with 
the Palaiologoi to the city of Constantine in 1261. Instead of seeking to effect a 
peaceful settlement with the rising kingdoms of Bulgaria and Servia, and thus to 
save something from the wreck, seeing that the old forms of absolute monarchy 
had been definitely replaced by the Western forms of feudal government which the 
Crusaders obeyed, the romantic spirit of these shadowy emperors pursued the phan- 
tasm of their lost supremacy, the "great ideal” (Heinr. Gelzer) on which even 
within our own times the finest enterprises of the Hellenes have made shipwreck. 

This ruinous megalomania was, moreover, poisoned from the outset by the wild- 
est forms of monastic strife, by theological quarrels, and by the burning hatred of 
patriarchs, priests, and people for the " Latinists.” While the Osman power was 
rising in the East, the Slav kingdoms were advancing on the North. Servian kings 
had secured the supremacy over the Balkan Peninsula. The power of the Bulgarian 
State had been broken in 1330 (cf. the first special map in the " Map illustrat- 
ing the History of Turkey in Europe,” facing p. 166), and when Stephan Dusan 
ascended the throne, it seemed that for the Servian monarchy was reserved the task 
of defending the Bosphorus against the Osman advance. But the Slavs were not 
a sea power, and were therefore xmable to interfere successfully in the bitter com- 
mercial strife which Venice and Genoa waged for half a century in Greek waters. 
Civil war broke out repeatedly in Byzantium. The Palaiologos Johannes V looked 
for help to the Venetians and Serbs, while Johannes VI Kantakuzenos turned to 
the Osmans. As early as 1336 Andronikos, no less unscrupulous than the Chris- 
tian republics of Italy, had joined the Asiatic Seljuks against the Osmans, and had 
thereby lost the best towns of Ionia. In 1353 the Osmans defeated the Serbs at 
Hidymonteichos, and Flantakuzenos appointed his son Matthaios co-regent. Then 
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Stephan Dusan died in 1355, and with him died the hopes of saving Europe from 
the yoke of Islam. Servian and Albanian chieftains broke away, and Bosnia made 
herself independent. Thus the Balkan Christians destroyed one another, while the 
hour of doom was approaching. In 1356 Kantakuzenos himself, in the improvi- 
dence of despair, called in the Osmans. Urkhan, already in possession of Brusa, 
Niceea, and Nicomedia, thought the moment had then come when the brilliancy of 
Constantinople and the beauty of Greece lay helplessly at his mercy. 

Upon two rafts made of logs bound together with straps and skins, the crown 
prince Suleiman crossed into Thrace with eighty warriors and surprised the castle of 
Thymbe (the modern Tshini). The conquest of Kallipolis (the modern Gallipoli) 
in the following year (1357, if we can trust the chronology of the time) opened the 
way for the extension of the Osman Empire in Europe^ Urkhan announced this 
joyful news to the Seljuk princes and his other rivals in letters breathing the full 
pride of victory. Eor centuries onward it became the privilege of the Osman 
chancery to employ the luxuriances of their literary style in inditing documents of 
this nature to friend and foe. The emperor Johannes VI was astute enough to 
treat with Urkhan, to whom he had given his daughter in marriage (p. 114), as 
the ransom of Kallipolis. The bargain was on the point of conclusion when an 
earthquake destroyed all the towns and fortresses in the Thracian Chersonnese, and 
left the Turks in undisputed possession of the whole of this territory, if we can trust 
the account of the imperial historian ; he was deposed in 1355, retired to a monas- 
tery on Mount Athos, and died in Misithra in 1383. Suleimfin died before his 
father on a hawking expedition. Eor more than a century his tomb in Bulair 
(Greek, Plagiari), on the shore of the Hellespont, was the only gi’ave of an Osman 
prince on European soil ; and of all the tombs of the Osman heroes was most often 
visited, as being the resting-place of the second Vizier of the empire and of the 
warrior who had successfully crossed the Dardanelles. 

B, The Turks in Europe, 1360-1450 

{a) Murad /. — In 1360 the Emir Murad I (1359-1389) crossed the Hellespont. 
In the following year he reduced the important fortresses of Tzurulon and Didy- 
monteichos, and in spite of a brave resistance made himself master of Adrianople, 
the second city of the empire. This town, situated at the confluence of the Maritza, 
with its tributaries, the Arda and Tundsha, in a fertile valley, provided with all the 
attractions of a tropical climate, vineyards, rose fields, and quince gardens, became 
(next to Brusa) the first, and after the fall of Constantinople the second, city of 
the Osman Empire. At a later date was erected in it the famous mosque of the 
Sultan Selim II, which the Turks regard as the most beautiful in Islam. Brusa 
remained henceforward the sacred burial ground of the Sultans ; and its splendid 
mosques and baths still afford the finest examples of Osmano-Persian architecture. 
Murad’s viziers Lalashi^hin and Evrenos made their way up the valley of the 
Maritza. Towns, villages, fortresses, and the open country with its enormous booty 
fell into their hands almost without a blow. In 1363 Lalashahin crowned his 
career of conquest with the capture of Aiilippopolis (in Turkish Filibe, in Bulga- 
rian Plovdio), which had belonged to the Bulgarian Empire since 1344. The Emir 
Murad made this most prosperous of the Bulgarian towns the outpost of his daily 
growing empire by the construction of fortified outworks. Four great rocks of 
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syenite were included in the outer ring of walls, and the Maritza was spanned by a 
stone bridge. At that time the wealth of Philippopolis consisted chiefly of rice- 
fields, which brought in four million aspers to the public treasury alone, according 
to the Turkish historian Sead ed-din. The statement that Murad shortly afterwards 
(1365) concluded a convention with the Dalmatian republic of Ragusa, which com- 
manded the inland trade in the Balkan Peninsula, is an invention of later times. 

The small Christian States were unable to combine in any kind of opposition to 
the Osman advance ; they also lacked a standing army. The emperor Johannes V 
was at variance with his son Andronikos. When he attempted in 1365 to form a 
federation against the Turks in Tmovo on the Jantra, the old capital of Bulgaria, 
he was imprisoned by Zar 6i^man (Shishman), until his cousin Count Amadeo VI 
of Savoy liberated him. The hard-pressed emperor then travelled to Avignon, to 
induce the papacy to promote a relieving crusade; without hesitation, he signed the 
Latin formula of union. Pope Urban V returned with him to Rome, where they 
were met by the emperor Charles IV, Queen Joanna of Naples, and the chival- 
rous king of Cyprus, Peter I of Lusignan, while Stephan of Bosnia was expected to 
arrive. Peter of Lusignan had been travelling round the courts of Western Europe 
since 1362, and on April 1, 1363, at Avignon had promised to undertake a crusade 
in conjunction with John the Good of France (died 1364) and Amadeo; however, 
the enterprise was inadequately supported by the European powers, and the cru- 
saders confined themselves to a temporary occupation of Alexandria on October 10, 
1365. On the present occasion no agreement could be brought about (cf. for 
recent information on this point, W. Norden, ^'Das Papsttum und Byzanz,'’ p. 704). 
Low, indeed, had fallen the prestige of the once all-powerful East Roman emperor ; 
the Venetian bankers who had advanced the money for his journey to Avignon 
kept him a prisoner at Venice. Andronikos declined to oblige his hated father 
(who formally went over to . the Roman Church in 1369) by paying the money ; 
and it was eventually his younger son Manuel, ruler of Thessalonica, who secured 
Johannes’ return in 1370, at great cost to himself. In 1371 Johannes excluded 
Andronikos from the succession in favour of Manuel. In 1375, when Andronikos 
joined Sauji, a revolted son of Murad, Murad beheaded the Turkish prince and 
punished Andronilvos by blinding him. However, the prince gained the help of 
the Genoese, wlio assisted him to enter the capital in 1376, dethroned his father 
and crowned him as Andronikos IV. In 1379 the old emperor escaped from 
imprisonment, and fled to Murad, who restored him to the possession of the capi- 
tal. Two years later the emperor was reconciled to his eldest son, but after his 
death in 1385 he set aside the claims of his grand&uU, Johannes VII, and gave 
the succession to his beloved Manuel. 

These events form an interlude of secondary importance in the great maritime 
struggle between Genoa and Venice, which ended only with the peace of Turin 
(August 8, 1381). Mattel’s were going no less badly in the Peloponnese. From 
Thrace Murad had advanced westward to the Balkan jjasses. He then turned 
southwards into the fair province of Thessaly and even reached Thermopylae, 
whereupon Roger de Lauria, who was governing Attica in the name of King 
Frederic III of Sicily, appealed to him in 1363 for help against his Catalonian 
rivals who were in possession of Athens, Helene Fadrique of Aragon, and the 
Venetian Bailo (governor; cf. pp. 98 and 140) of Negropont in Euboea. As the 
allies of Roger, the Turks marched into Thebes, the seat of government and 
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the most distinguished city in the duchy of Athens. These facts plainly show, 
as Ferd. Gregorovius remarks, that the Spaniards, Catalonians, and Sicilians were 
but foreigners in the Latin principalities of Greece, with which they had nothing 
in common. The news of this movement spread terror far and wide in the West. 
Urban V summoned to arms the Venetians (as being the masters of Euboea), 
together with the archbishop of Patras, all the prelates and dignitaries of the 
period within the Latin Empire, the despots of Misithra (Mistra ; cf. the plate 
facing p. 105) and Guido of Enghien in Argos. 

In the North also a movement of resistance was stimulated by the Pope. The 
Greek commander of Philippopolis had fled to the king of Servia ; at his appeal the 
kings of Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, and the province of Wallachia agreed to under- 
take a campaign in common against the Turks, who# were now threatening their 
frontiers. By forced marches they advanced to the Maritza at a point two days’ 
journey above Adrianople, but in the night of September 25-26, 1371, they were 
surprised by Hadji Ilbeki and suffered a fearful defeat ; the army was shattered 
and dispersed in flight. The battle-field is still known as Ssirbsindiighi, the defeat 
of the Serbs. This was the first battle in which Magyars fought against Osmans. 

A year of peace followed, which Murad employed in extending his empire in 
Asia Minor. In 1381 he arranged a marriage between his eldest son Bajazet 
(Bayezid) and the daughter of Yakub of Kermian. The princess brought as her 
dowry K(j)utahia and other valuable districts in the Seljuk state. Shortly after- 
wards other of Murad’s troops under Timurtash crossed the mountains of Bhodoj)e 
and advanced to the Axios on the Albanian frontier, where they concpiered the 
towns of Monastir (Bitolia) and Istip. On the far side of the Balkans Indje Bala- 
ban had already spent two years in the siege of the fortress of Sofia (the ancient 
Sardica), when he gained his object by treachery in 1382. Sofia, the most impor- 
tant fortress and the key of Bulgaria, Macedonia, and Thrace, splendidly situated 
on the Boyana in the wide plain traversed by the Isker, rose again from its ruins. 

The Osmans had already burst into Bosnia through the Balkan passes, but 
were repeatedly defeated in the gorges and mountains of the Alps of Dinar by the 
united Bosnians and Serbs. In 1387 Stefan Vuk Lazar left Prizren and began a 
threatening movement southward with thirty thousand men. Before Murad sent 
his forces across the Balkans, which he was surprised to find unoccuj)ied by the 
enemy, he celebrated with great splendour in Asia, in the presence of his troops on 
the plain of Jenishehir, his own marriage and that of two of his sons with Byzantine 
princesses, and the circumcision of his three grandsons, the sons of Bajazet. The 
decisive battle was fought on June 15, 1389, on the field of Ainsel (Kossovo Polye, 
west of Prishtina). The Turks under the Emir Murad and his son Bajazet opposed 
the Serbs under Lazar and his nephew Vuk Stefan Brankovic of Prishtina, the 
Bosnians under their king Stephan Tvartko (Tordko), and the Voivode Vladko 
Hranii. With them fought the Croatians under their Ban Ivan Horvat, those Bul- 
garians who had escaped the destruction of their country, Wallachian auxiliary 
troops, and numerous Albanians. At the outset of the battle (at its conclusion, 
according to another tradition) the Emix Murad was stabbed in his tent by the 
Servian nobleman Milo^ Obilid; Lazar, however, was captured and belieaded, with 
a number of Servian knights, over the corpse of Murad. The new Emir Bajazet I 
interred his father’s remains at Bnisa, in the splendid mosque erected by Murad 
himself. He strangled his brother Yakub in continuance of the gloomy custom 
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supported by a verse of the Koran, according to which accession in the Osman house 
was legalised by fratricide. 

{h) Bajazet 1. — The new Emir Bajazet I (1389-1402) was now able to make 
preparations for the conquest of Greece (cf. map I for the history of Turkey in 
Europe, facing p. 163). The Palaiologoi he treated with contempt. Philadelphia, 
the only town in Asia Minor which had retained its Greek characteristics and its 
independence, was obliged to capitulate on easy terms (since that time," Alashehr ’’). 
Manuel was one of his adherents. This circumstance Johannes VII, the son of 
Andronikos, who had come to an understanding with Selymbria (the modern 
Siliwri)and Thessalonica, turned to his own account to secure the dethronement of 
his grandfather (1390) Manuel, it is true, restored his father's supremacy ; but 
when Bajazet forced the old emperor to cease the work of restoring the fortifica- 
tions of his capital, Johannes VI died of vexation at this insult (February 16, 
1391), after a reign as inglorious as it was lengthy. Manuel at once seized the 
throne, but the Sultan punivshed his presumption by the capture of Thessalonica 
(1391), the blockade of the capital, and the conquest of the Bulgarian capital of 
Truovo with Widdin, Nicopolis, and Silistria in 1393 ; and it became obvious that 
Bajazet intended to abolish the shadowy East Eoman Empire. So early as 1392 
his general Evrenos-Beg had advanced from Seres (Seme, Turkish since 1373) to 
the Isthmus. Nerio Acciajuoli, who had ruled Athens from 1385, in place of the 
Catalonians (pp. 103 and 128), made a fruitless appeal to Venice for help, and 
secured his safety by submission and payment of tribute. From this moment the 
fate of Athens was only a question of time. The metropolitan Demetrius was sus- 
pected of calling in the Turks out of hatred for the Latins. He was deposed by 
the patriarchs of Constantinople ; but his successor Makarios, blinded by national 
animosity, also began secret negotiations with the Turks. Kerio Acciajuoli broke 
away from Achaia and went over to King Ladislaus of Naples (f 1414), who had 
just joined the great crusade league of France, Venice, Genoa, and the papacy. 
When Timurtash occupied the lower part of Athens, the Turks were expelled by 
the Venetians, who at last came up from Eulxca to relieve the place. From the 
end of 1394 to the end of 1403 the lion standard of San Marco waved upon the 
battlements of the stronghold of Cecrops and on the tower of the Latin Church of 
the Holy Virgin on the acropolis. 

It is not known how far the Turks penetrated into Boeotia and Attica upon this 
occasion. According to Chalkondyles, who is our chief authority for the first great 
Turkish invasion, this movement took place before the battle of Nicopolis. Some 
portion of the Greeks were in alliance with the Turks. Seraphim, the archbishop 
of Phocis, is said to have treacherously invited the Emir to enter this fair hunting- 
ground. Helene Kantakuzene, the widow of the last Fadrique of Salona (Am- 
phissa; see the map facing p. 166), opened the gates of the town. Her daughter 
entered Bajazet's harem. But the Osman triumphs were suddenly checked by the 
news that Sigismund (Siegmund) of Hungary, to whom the emperor Manuel had 
appealed for help, was approaching the Danube with a brilliant army of French 
and German knights (cf. Vol. VII, p. 216). Bajazet left Gallipoli, which was then 
his base of operations for the blockade of the capital, and also Seres to advance 
northward against the Christian army. In Wallachia Sigismund was joined by 
Prince Mirza (M)"rtsha), who had driven Bajazet across the Danube in 1394, On 
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September 12, 1396, the Christian troops reached Great Nicopolis,on the right bank 
of the Danube. On September 28 Bajazet’s superior generalship secured him a 
bloody victory over the Christians, who were unable to follow any practical plan of 
campaign by reason of the overbearing and licentious behaviour of the French 
knights. The consequences of the defeat were borne by the Christian inhabitants 
of the peninsula. Evrenos-Beg advanced upon the Peloponnese, the Byzantine port 
of which was governed by the “ despot** of Misithra, Theodore Palaiologos (1384- 
1407 ; a son of Johannes V). Defeated at Leondari at the sources of the Alpheios 
on June 21, 1397, he was forced to agree to the payment of a yearly tribute. 
However, the bold prince made an alliance with Venice and Ehodes, to whom he 
handed over Corinth and other fortresses (1400-1404). 

In 1399 the emperor Manuel, who was blockaded a'hew, approached the French 
marshal Jean Le Meingre or Boucicaut with a request for help, and this general 
once again cleared the Turks out of the environs of the capital. Johannes VII 
was reconciled to his uncle, and Manuel travelled in the West, and met with a 
brilliant reception wherever he went. The Venetians were then at the zenith 
of their power. Three thousand Venetian merchant ships sailed the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1386 they were in possession of Corfu, while in the Peloponnese 
Lepanto, Patras, Methoni (Modon), Koron, and Nauplia were in their hands, as also 
were Negropoiit and Crete. As early as 1355 the Bailo of Constantinople had 
advised the Senate to seize the inheritance of Byzantium without more ado. 
Now, however, they lost Athens (May, 1402). Antonio Acciajuoli gathered a 
force in Livadia, the strongest place in the country, and captured the citadel 
in 1403, after a heroic defence. 

But at that moment all eyes were turned eastward, whence one of those racial 
invasions, such as Genghis-Khan had once led, was rushing onward from Asia under 
Timur’s leadership. When the Mongolian ruler of Samarkand began to extend his 
conquests westward (cf. Vol. II, p. 184), he came into collision with the Osman 
Emirate. The struggle of these two gi’eat powers for the possession of Western 
Asia was decided on July 20, 1402, in the murderous battle of Angora. Bajazet 
himself fell into Timur’s hands, and died in captivity on March 8, 1403. For the 
moment the Turkish Empire lay shattered at the feet of the Khan of Samarkand. 
Christendom breathed a sigh of relief in the spring of 1403, when Timur left Brusa 
and Smyrna, which he had destroyed in December, 1402, and turned eastwards 
again without attempting to cross the Hellespont, as his fleet consisted only of 
twenty-two ships of Trebizond. The Seljuk princes of Menteshe, Kermian, Aidin, 
and Karaman who had been subjugated first by Murad and then by Bajazet, were 
restored by Timur to independence. 

(c) The Benaissance of the Osman Empire after the Mongolian Peril (First 
Half of the Fifteenth Century), — Those of Bajazet*s sons who had escaped the 
carnage began fighting among themselves for the throne which they had set up 
again in Brusa and Adrianople. Henceforward Brusa and Aidin (Guzel Hissar, 
the ancient Tralles) were to be the pitadels of pure Turkish power in Asia. 
Christian Europe was too busy with internecine strife to utilise the moment 
of Osman helplessness, an opportunity which never recurred. The ppacy was 
paralysed by the Great Schism. Before the emperor Manuel had returned from 
Paris, where he had learned the news of Bajazet’s destruction, the eldest son 
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of the fallen emperor Suleim&n (Soliman I) had been proclaimed Emir in 
Adrianople. The Greek princes hastened to resume their old feudal relations 
with the Sublime Porte. Antonio Acciajuoli paid a visit to Suleimto in person to 
ask his help against Venice in the struggle for Athens. From March 31, 1405, 
the Venetians were forced to leave Antonio in possession of Athens : he would 
only agree to style himself their vassal. Yet their power in the Levant was on 
the rise, and their maritime preponderance was undisputed at the time when they 
retired from Attica. While Genoa, their rival, was on the point of collapse, the 
mistress of the Adriatic, under her Doges Michele Steno (1401-1413) and Tommaso 
Mocenigo (1414-1423) was still at the zenith of her power. When for this reason 
she delayed in common with the Western powers to avenge Nicopolis, her powers 
of resistance were speedily paralysed before the advance of the Osmans in new 
strength. Under the Doge Francesco Foscari (1423-1457) the prudent republic 
sought by the acquisition of Italian territory to secure firmer foundations for her 
vanishing and disputed power. 

The wars aroused by the hatred and jealousy of the four sons of Bayezid in 
their struggle for the throne lasted for a decade. Fortunately for the Turkish 
Empire no partition resulted, but dynastic unity, the fundamental principle of the 
Osman house, was preserved. Suleimfin (I) was killed behind Adrianople on June 
5, 1410, while fleeing from his brother Musa; Musa then lost his throne and his 
life at the hands of Mohammed I (1413-1421), the third and most fortunate of the 
hostile brothers, after a victory on the plain of Tshamorlu, not far from Sofia 
(July 10). Mohammed had concluded a close alliance with Manuel, and being 
on the best of terms with him, gave him back a number of Macedonian and 
Thessalian places which he had taken from Musa, including the splendid Thessa- 
lonica. Again, and for the last time, the affairs of the East Romans seemed to 
have taken a favourable turn. The Emir had also assured considerable remissions 
of taxation, with commercial and territorial concessions, to the remaining members 
of the Christian league, Venice, Genoa, the Knights of St. John in Rhodes, and 
the duke Jacopo Crispo of Naxos. In the security of peace with the Osmans 
the Greek emperor Manuel, whose restless co-regent Johannes VII had died in 
a monastery, was able to visit the miserable remnants of his empire. He spent the 
winter of 1414-1415 in Thessalonica, the possession of his son Andronikos. He 
then assisted his son Theodore (II), the despot of Misithra, to subjugate the 
refractory barons and toparchs of the Peloponnese (1415). At the same time he 
zealously urged on the construction of the Hexamilion, the wall across the 
isthmus, which was to serve as a defence against the barbarians, as formerly in 
the time of the Persian wars. Contemporary writers such as Georgios Phrantzes, 
Laonikos Chalkondyles, Gemistos Plethon, and Manuel (or Maximos) Mazaris 
express their astonishment at this bulwark of defence, as though it were com- 
parable with the famous walls of Hadrian. They were, however, soon to learn that 
it was no obstacle to the Janissaries. In 1417 the crown prince Johannes (VIII) 
appeared with the intention of making Misithra (Mistra) his base of operations for 
the subjugation of the rebellious Genoese centurion Zaccaria of Achaia (1404- 
1430\32); he then let loose his Albanian troops upon the Venetian possessions 
also, and destroyed his good relations with the republic. The latter espoused the 
cause of the centurion, and in 1419 wrested from the East Romans the important 
position of Monembasia, the home of the once admired Malvasier. 
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Mohammed, who had been indefatigable in the task of resubjugating the 
emirs of Asia Minor, had always proved an honourable ally of the Byzantines. 
Manuel, therefore, displayed a considerable lack of foresight in supporting the 
cause of a rebel pretending to be Prince Mustafa, who had disappeared in 
1402 ; again, on Mohammed’s death in 1421, Manuel was persuaded by his 
son Johannes (VIII) to play off this pseudo-Mustafa against the youthful heir 
Murad II (1421-1451). The impostor was defeated, and strangled in Adrianople at 
the beginning of 1422. In June, 1422, Murad advanced upon Constantinople with 
fifty thousand men. The capital, which had made alliance with Mustafa, a revolted 
younger brother of the Emir, was saved, though Mustafa himself was defeated 
and suppressed. The work of vengeance could now be begun. First, the warlike 
Murad sent his Vizier Turakhan to Thessalonica, \thich was only saved by the 
help of Venice. Andronikos ceded it to the republic in 1423 for purchase-money 
amounting to fifty thousand ducats. However, Turakhan then burst forth from 
Thessaly to expel from the Morea Theodore (11) of Misithra and the Venetians, 
on whom he desired vengeance for Pietro Loredano’s destruction of the Turkish 
fleet at Gallipoli on May 29, 1416. The wall across the isthmus was stormed by 
the Janissaries and destroyed on May 22, 1423. The victors contented themselves 
with reducing the Peloponnese to the position of a tributary vassal State. Smitten 
by an apoplectic stroke, Manuel retired from the government in 1423 and took 
monastic vows in 1424. His son Johannes VIII (1423-1448) concluded peace 
with Murad, who made him pay thirty thousand ducats for the Morea, and seized 
most of his possessions in Macedonia and on the Black Sea. 

Meanwhile the emperor’s enterprising brothers, Thomas and Constantines 
Palaiologos, were, on the other hand, successfully extending their supremacy in 
the Peloponnese, where the last remnants of Frankish power, with the exception 
of the Venetian fortresses, fell into their hands between 1428 and 1430. How- 
ever, on March 29, 1430, Murad II reduced the fortress of Thessalonica, the old 
capital of the Lombard kingdom, which for more than two centuries had served as a 
base for the Frankish conquests of Hellas. Under the name of Selanik ” (Salonik) 
it became henceforward one of the first commercial ports and naval stations of 
Turkey in Europe. After the fall of Thessalonica the Emir sent his Pasha Sinan 
to subjugate Epirus. In that country Carlo I Tocco, the brother-in-law of 
Antonio, had died at Joannina (Janina) on July 4, 1429, leaving no legitimate 
heir. His fair kingdom, which since 1381 had included Albania, Acarnania, 
Ithaca, Zacynthus, Cephallenia, and Leucadia, went to his nephew Carlo II 
(1429-1448), the son of his brother Leonardo. However, the Turks took up the 
cause of Memnone, an ambitious illegitimate son of the deceased, and forced 
Joannina to surrender on October 9, 1430, after a long siege. Carlo II Tocco 
thereupon became tributary to the Emir for Epirus and Acarnania. 

Meanwhile the emperor Johannes VIII, who was in despair at the loss of 
Thessalonica, had hastened westward, to make his submission to the Roman 
Church and to seek help from the co-religionists. To Murad’s fierce resentment 
his appeals for help were again directed^to Rome. H. Gelzer has sufficiently stig- 
matised the blunders of the schismatical ecclesiastical policy, while W. Norden 
has illustrated, from the point of view of general history, the numeixous move- 
ments towards reunion on the part of the two powers. Pope Eugenius IV 
zealously urged a new scheme for reunion, deceiving himself and others with the 
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hope that the brief and infrequent efforts of the West to tepel the followers of 
the crescent would now culminate in a great enterprise for the final expulsion of 
the Turk. In view of the extremity of the danger, the project of union (in other 
words, submission) was now considered in full seriousness by the emperor and 
most of the prelates, including the (ecumenical patriarch Joseph and Basilios 
Bessarion and Isidores of Kiev, who afterwards became cardinals : The Floren^ 
tinum, the decree of union which was solemnly recited on July 6, 1439, in the 
cathedral of Plorence, is of importance in so far as it became the dogmatic basis 
for the actual reunion of the Euthenians, Eoumanians, Armenians, Jacobites, Nes- 
torians, and Maronites. Constantinople, however, held different views. Monks 
and laity alike declined to confirm the convention which the imperial govern- 
ment and the hierarchy had concluded. The latter were defeated in the unequal 
struggle against a national will, which, as Ignaz von Ddllinger observed, though 
impotent in all else, was implacably obstinate on this particular point of anti- 
Latinism. The agreement of Florence was torn in pieces, and the Church of St. 
Sophia was doomed to become a mosque. 

In the spring of 1441 the Turks devastated lower Hungary as far as the Theiss, 
and also Slavonia and the district between the Save and the Drave. Foitimately 
for Christendom, Johannes Hunyadi, who had been appointed Count of Temesvar 
and Duke of Transylvania in 1441 as a reward for faithful service, took up the 
supreme command among the towns on the southern frontier. Among other 
exploits he defeated the Eoumelian Beglerbeg Kulle-Shahin in the spring of 1442 
at Vasap on the Jalomita, Pope Eugenius had despatched earnest appeals to the 
Western princes calling for union and defensive measures. At the beginning of 
1443 he issued a general circular, imposing a tithe upon the Church for the 
Turkish war; he also sent Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini to Hungary, and Bishop 
Christoph of Corona to Moldavia, Wallachia, and Albania to preach the Crusade. 
The mobilisation of the fleet was begun in Venice. However, the majority of the 
Western princes viewed the enterprise with indifference; exceptions were the 
Poles, Wallachians, and the lower classes in Hungary, who took up arms in every 
quarter. In July, 1443, the crusading army set out under King Waldislaw III of 
Poland and Hunyadi, accompanied by Cardinal Cesarini and the fugitive Servian 
king Georg Brankovid, advanced through Servia, defeated the Turks at Nish on 
November 3, reached Sofia, and crossed the plateau between the Balkans and the 
Ichtiman Sredna Gora at Mirkovo, arriving finally at Zlatitza. The defeat of the 
Turks at Kunovitza (December 24, 1443) brought about an Albanian rising under 
Georg Kastriota (Skanderbeg ; cf. main section III), and in 1444, in spite of the 
cardinaPs opposition, the Hungarians concluded a ten years' peace with Murad at 
Szegedin, by the terms of which Wallachia (as a Turkish tributary State) fell to 
Hungary, Bulgaria was left to the Porte, and Servia was restored to Brankovic ; 
neither Turks nor Hungarians were henceforward to cross the Danube. 

But in the meantime the Papal fleet under Luigi Loredano and Francesco 
Condolmieri had appeared in the waters of the Levant ; the leaders sent letters 
adjuring the Hungarians to avail themselves of this favourable opportunity. 
Persuaded by the eloquence of Cesarini, the Hungarians broke the peace ; Mura!^ 
who had carried his army over the Hell^pont in Genoese transports, met them on 
the shore of the Black Sea. On November 10, 1444, was fought the battle of 
Varna (Wama ; ci above, p. Ill, and see the historical map facing p. 166), wMcli 
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after some initial success resulted in a severe Christian defeat. King Wladislaw 
fell in a sudden charge upon the Janissaries, delivered out of jealousy of Hunyadi ; 
Cesarini was killed in flight, and Hunyadi alone was able to conduct an orderly 
retreat of his troops across the Danube. Western Christianity was deeply 
humiliated. The emperor Johannes VIII attempted to make his peace with the 
Emir by means of gifts ; the Venetians, in fear for their trade, concluded a special 
peace with the Turks on February 23, 1446. 

Constantine of Misithra (pp. 110, 133) alone continued his resistance, and with 
such success that he made a triumphant advance into Central Greece, hoping for 
Skanderbeg’s help. The attention of the latter was, however, claimed by a war 
with Venice; apparently, the Signoria was not ignorant of the revolt among the 
Albanian chieftains excited by the Turks, as Skanderbeg was in close relations 
with King Alfonso of Naples, the enemy of the Venetians. As soon as Murad 
found his hands free, he left Seres in the spring of 1446, at the appeal of Nerio II 
Acciajuoli and his general Turakhan in Central Greece, and set out to crush the 
bold Palaiologos in the Peloponnese. Constantine offered him Northern Hellas as 
the price of the Morea. Murad answered by imprisoning Constantine’s ambas- 
sadors, among whom was the historian Chalkondyles. The battle began, tlie last 
great effort of the Hellenes against the Asiatic barbarians who were preparing, as 
aforetime under Xerxes, to rush upon the Peloponnese. The Turks had now 
brouglit that most terrible of Western inventions, artillery, to such perfection that 
the walls of the Greek towns could not hold out against them. For three days 
their cannon-balls breached the defences of the Ilexamilion, and on December 10 
the Janissaries and Serbs were sent forward to storm the breacli ; on December 14, 
1446, the last bulwark of Greek freedom fell into their liands. The whole of the 
Peloponnese lay open; with incalculable booty and 60,000 slaves of war Murad 
returned to Thebes, whither Constantine and Thomas had sent their plenipo- 
tentiaries in the spring of 1447. By payment of a poll tax they secured the 
continuance of their precarious predominance in the Peloponnese. A year after 
this peace the Byzantine emperor Johannes. VIII died on October 13, 1448, in 
the castle of Misithra (Mistra) above the ruins of Sparta; on January 6, 1449, his 
son received the deputies from the capital who delivered to him the diadem and 
purple. 

With the Emir’s ■ permission, to secure which he had sent his councillor 
Plirantzes at the beginning of December, Constantine XI Dragases, the last 
successor of Constantine the Great, assumed the crown of thorns of the East 
Eoman Emx-)ire; while his brothers Thomas and Demetrios divided the respon- 
sibilities of the Peloponnese, he sailed to Byzantium, on March 12, in Catalonian 
ships. The emperor was received with great rejoicing in his new state, which was 
limited, as in the times of ancient Greece, to the environs of the castle. A few 
days after the battle of Varna, the Emir had again wrested victor}^ from the grasp 
of the noble Hunyadi of Hungary in the three days’ battle of Kossovo (cf. p. 129) 
on the Amsel, on October 17-19, 1448. The Pope Nicholas V, who was naturally 
timid, was so terrified by this defeat that he advised the Hungarians through his 
nuncio to remain within their own frontiers ; he urged that it was no longer 
Greece, but Hungary, that was the bulwark against the Turk. At the^ same time 
the Pope was encouraged by Hunyadi to strengthen the resistance of the 
Albanians and Bosnians. King Stephen of Bosnia had already reverted to the 
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Roman Church in the time of Eugenius IV ; Nicholas V was chiefly busied in 
opposing the sect of the Patarenes, who were in alliance with the Turks. The 
monastic and secular clergy, building on the Emir’s favour, sought to lay bauds on 
the Church property of Bosnia ; at a later date the Bosnian, that is, the Slavonic 
magnates embraced Mohammedanism with enthusiasm. But of Slavonic race 
also was the famous Christian hero George Kastriota, who had begun his struggle 
against the Turks in 1444 with the victory in the Dibra, and kept the standard of 
freedom flying in Albania for twenty years with unbroken courage and supported 
by the Pope. The same Pope supported with utmost sympathy and self-sacrifice 
the course of the struggle for Rhodes, and also that for the island of Cyprus, 
which was threatened by the Turks shortly afterwards; he placed half of the 
French indulgence money at the disposal of the king of Cyprus. Between 1454 
and 1455 a German popular book was printed for the first time with the movable 
types of the Mainz Bible, maming der cristenheit widder die durlcen'' (in 

the Hof- und Staatsbibliothek at Munich), an appeal to take the field against 
the Turks and to exterminate them. The pamphlet is in direct connection 
with the Cypriote indulgence. 

2. THE OSMAN EMPIRE AT THE ZENITH OF ITS POWER 

(1451-1566) 

A . The Destruction of the Byzantine Empire 

When Murad died on February 5, 1451, he left a heritage of war to his power- 
ful son Mohammed II (1451-1481 ; see the plate facing p. 149), who ascended the 
Osman throne at the age of twenty-one. The Duke of Athens, Nerio II, also died 
in the same year as Murad. Mohammed II had no intention of allowing Attica 
to fall into the hands of the Venetians, who had seized the island of ^gina in 
the summer of 1451. For the moment he sent the son of Antonio Acciajuoli to 
Athens; this was Franko (Francesco II), who was living at the Sultan’s court 
and was received with enthusiasm by the orthodox population who .favoured 
the Turks. 

Mohammed also solemnly renewed the pledges of peace and friendship with 
Byzantium as with other petty States. While, however, he was occupied in Asia 
with the subjugation of the refractory Emir Ibrahim of Karaman, the emperor 
Constantine XI Dragases conceived the unhappy idea of demanding twice the ran- 
som offered by the Turks for the Osman prince IJrkhan, who was then a prisoner 
in Constantinople. The Grand Vizier, Khalif Pasha, who befriended the Greeks, 
was horrified at the presumptuous folly of this demand, which the Greek ambassa- 
dors brought to the camp of Akshehir. Mohammed immediately concluded peace 
with the ruler of Karaman and satisfied the Janissaries with monetary gifts, with 
the object of gaining freedom to concentrate the whole of his strength upon Con- 
stantinople. Making Adrianople his base of operations, he cut off the revenues 
on the Strymon (now Vardar), which were destined for the maintenance of 
Urkhan. In the spring of 1452 he began the construction of a fortress at a spot 
where the Bosphorus is narrowest, its breadth being only five hundred and fifty 
metres, and where a strong current, still known to the Turks as scheitan ahyntysy 
0* the devil’s stream ”), carries ships from the Asiatic side to the promontory of 



EXPLANATION OF THE PLANS OF THE CITY OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE OVERLEAF 


A. Constantinople a generation before the Turkish Conquest ; from the Liber insularum archi- 
pelagi,” editua per presbyterum Christoferum de Bondelmontibus de Florentia, 1422. The 
oldest plan in existence. 

The old artist painted the sea dark green, the city walls and the houses sepia brown, the towers 
rose colour, most of the roofs red, and the corbels blue. 

(Drawn in facsimile by Franz Etzold, after the photogi’aphie reproduction of the manuscript, 
measuring 28.6 X 21 centimetres, in the Bibliothcque Nationale at Paris.) 

# 

Explanation op the Legends. 


1. Porta lacherne = Porta Blachernarum. 

2. Porta messe = fx^crri. 

3. Porta piscaria (MS. piscarie). 

4. Porta iudaea (MS. iudea). 

5. Arsana = arsenal. 

6. (Sanctus) Demetrius (MS. Dimetrius). Below 

in the MS. Oriens ; this denotes the orien- 
tation of the map. 

7. S(anctus) Georgius de maiigana (in maiiganis ; 

monasterium). 

8. Hodigitria = oSrjyrjrpla. 

9. Port(us) di(vi) palatii imp(er)ator(um) [scil. 

Bucoleontis]. 

10. Beceptac(u)l(u)m fustar(um), d(i)c(tu)m Con- 
doscalae (MS. candoscalli) = portus Hep- 
tascali. 


11. Portus V(o)langa, /rom modern Greek a\1\a- 

Ka^ (in the MS. porto valanga). 

12. S(anctus) Joh(aiines) de studio. 

13. Porta a(ii)tiq(u))ssi(ni) a pulo(h)ra = porta 

aurea, lapidea. 

14. Hie thurci semper p(roe)liant(ur), q(ui)a locus 

est debilior. 

15. Apostoli {Church of ilu Apostles; replaced 

141 * 3-1409 by the mosque of Mohammed 11 
Fdtdh). 

16. S(ancta) Sophia {from 11^55 the chief mosque 

of Stamboul under the name of Aja Sofa). 
In addition^ on the upper border : Pera ; on the 
rights above : Scutari ; on the left side, he- 
low : Constantinopolis. 


Cf. J. Mordtmann, Esquisse topographique de Constantinople (Lille, 1892) ; E. Legrand, 
Description des lies de PArchipel par Chr. Buondelmonti, I (Paris, 1897) ; E. Oberbumnier, tlte 
article “Constantinopolis” in Pauly-Wissowa’s ReaLEiizyklopadie des kla.ssischen Altertums IV, 
pp. 963-1013 (printed separately: Stuttgart, 1899). 

B. Constantinople two generations after the Conquest ; drawn (and published) by Giovanni 
Andrea Vavassore detto Vadagnino, Venice, 1520 (?). 

(Drawn in facsimile by Franz Ktzold, after the photographic reproduction of the original, 
measuring 37 X 52 centimetres, in the German National Museum at Nuremberg.) 

The superiority of Vavassore’s plan, on which w^ere based the plans of Balthazar Jenichen and 
Sebastian Munster, is made clear by comparison with the plan in “ four despatches of Augerius 
Gislenius of Busbeck, of the Turkish embassy, which were committed to him for Solimann, then 
Turkish emperor, by the Roman emperor Ferdinand I"’ (German; Nuremberg, 1664); or by 
comparison with the birdVeye view of Michael Wolgemut or Wilhelm Pleydenwurf, which, 
though more than half a metre in breadth, is characterised by clever compression (in Hartman 
SchedePs “Buch der Croniken und Geschichten,” Nuremberg, Koberger, 1495); this latter de- 
picts the chief buildings of Constantinople from the (new) arsenal to the Golden Horn. No 
useful object would have been served in reproducing these two views together with the Paris and 
Nuremberg plans, as SchedePs is oidy valuable to collectors of w^oodcuts and curiosities, and Bus- 
beck’s is entirely valueless ; cf. V. v. Loga, Die Stiidteansichten in Hartman SchedePs Welt- 
chronik (Jahrbuch der konig. preuss. Kunstsammlungen ix, 194). More interest belongs to the 
view given by Merian in the ArcliontolJgia co.smica (Franklort-on-Main, 1695). 
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CONSTANTINOPLE SHORTLY BEFORE i 
(From photographs of the two original p!( 



AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY THE TURKS 

). Drawn in facsimile by Franz Efzold.) 
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Hermaion on the European side. It was here in antiquity that Xerxes crossed 
the Bosphorus with his army by the bridge of Mandrocles ; here also has the con- 
struction of the bridge for the Bagdad railway been planned by the German engi- 
neers. Opposite to Anadoli Hissar, previously built by Bajazet upon the ruins of 
the Byzantine state prison, the towers of Lethe,’* rose the bastion with walls 
twenty-five feet thick and sixty feet high, known to the Turks as Boghaskessen, 
and to the Greeks as Laimokopion, that is, decapitator. The possession of the 
two castles of Eumili and Anadoli Hissar enabled Mohammed to cut tlie com- 
munications of the Genoese and Venetians with their colonies in Pontus. The 
emperor’s protestations and proposals were totally disregarded by the Emir, who 
beheaded the second ambassador as he had threatened, and definitely declared war 
in June, 1452. 

Constantine XI now showed further inclination to union with the Latins; 
however anxious he may have been to accomplish this project, he was unable to bend 
his people to his will. In May, 1452, the Pope sent Cardinal Isidores (p. 134), an 
enthusiastically patriotic Greek, as legate to Byzantium with two hundred auxil- 
iary troops. In his following was the archbishop Leonhard of Mitylene, who has 
left us an account of the siege of the town. The festival of union, which was cele- 
brated in the Church of St. Sophia on December 12, 1452, with prayers both for 
the Pope and for the uniate patriarch Gregor, who had been living in banishment 
since 1450, was in reality a mere farce. The schismatic clergy were furious with 
the emperor for his public adlierence to the union ; the mob uttered curses on the 
uniates, and the harbour workmen drank to the destruction of the Pope. The 
‘‘archduke” (high admiral and chief of the artillery) Lukas Notaras, the chief offi- 
cial of the helpless empire, represented the sentiments of true orthodox animosity 
with the words, “ We would rather see the turban of Turkey than the tiara of Rome 
in our city.” With the exception of the Pope and Alfonso tlie Noble of Aragon and 
Navarre, Naples and Sicily, who was really furthering his own political ends, the 
only Christian powers who gave the Greek emperor any real help were the two 
republics of Genoa and Venice. They possessed an inestimable amount of public 
and private property in Galata, Pera, and the Pontic colonies. In Galata the 
Genoese had strengthened their fortifications a short time before, and had raised 
their long-famous tower. They and their colony of Chios sent two ships and seven 
hundred soldiers under Giovanni Longo of the Giustiniano family. So recently 
as September 10, 1451, the Venetians had renewed their commercial treaty with 
Mohammed; hence the ambiguity of the instructions which they gave to Jacopo 
Loredano, the commander of their fleet. No action was taken by the ten papal 
galleys, which accompanied Jacopo Veniero, archbishop of Ragusa, from Porto 
Recanati as legate on April 28. 

* (a) The Conquest of Constantinople, — On March 23, 1453, the Emir Moham- 
med started from Adrianople. On April 6 he was within half a mile of Constan- 
tinople (see the plate facing page 138, “ Constantinople shortly before and shortly 
after the Turkish Conquest ”) with an army of 165,000 fanatics greedy for plunder. 
To this overwhelming force the Greejk emperor could only oppose a total of 4,973 
armed Greeks and some 2,000 foreigners, including Genoese, Venetians, Cretans, 
Romans, and Spaniards. The siege was begun forthwith; its details have been 
transmitted to us by a number of eye-witnesses (Phrantzes, Sead ed-dln, and others). 
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Fourteen batteries on the land side and twelve hea^^ guns at special points hurled 
stone cannon-balls of even five hundred pounds’ weight day and night upon the city. 
A bold resistance was offered, in which the emperor himself was specially distin- 
guished, as also was Giustiniani with his foreign troops, who worked incessantly to 
repair the breaches. The colossal walls with their towers and breaches remain as 
evidence of the strength of the Byzantine fortress, and of the fury of the struggle 
which then raged about it. The German Johann Grant, by driving countermines 
(at the Egrikapu gate), forced the Turks to abandon their mining operations at the 
Blaclieriue gate (see the plate) in May. Many Greeks, however, instead of bear- 
ing their part in the struggle, consoled themselves with the prophecies of the 
monks, to the effect that the Turks would make their way into the city as far as 
the pillars of Constantine and would then be driven out of the town to the very 
borders of Persia by an angel from heaven. 

When Molianuned began his attacks from the seaside from which the Greek 
fire had driven liiin for some time, the fate of the city was sealed. In the night 
of the 21st and 2 2d of April he made a diolhos, dragging liis ships over a roller-way 
across the isthmus from Top-hane on the Bosphorus to Kassim I^asha. Constan- 
tine rejected a final proposal to surrender. On Tuesday, May 29, 1453, the tre- 
mendous assault was begun at two o’clock at night. Sagan Pasha at last forced 
his way through a great breach with his Janissaries. Giustiniani was wounded 
and fled to a ship. Constantine XI fell dead upon the heaped-up corpses of his 
faithful adherents. Ilis splendid death, says Gibbon, is more glorious than the 
long prosperity of the Byzantine Ciesars. When his blood-stained body was 
at length discovered, the Turks cut off the head and brought it to the Emir. 
In fierce delight he ordered it to be placed upon the summit of Justinian’s bronze 
pillar, and afterwards sent it round to the governors of his Asiatic provinces for 
exhibition. Cardinal Isidores had tlie presence of mind to exchange his purple 
robe for the uniform of a dead soldier ; he was tlirown into prison, but afterwards 
escaped to the Morea and to Venice, bringing to the West tlie first detailed 
account of the event which was to exercise so vast an importance on tlie history 
of the world. Tliousands had taken refuge in Ilagia Sojhia, the church wliich 
they had scorned as a means of spiritual salvation since the union festival of the 
previous December. “ If at that moment,” says the Greek historian, Johannes 
Dukas, ‘‘ an angel had descended from heaven and had commanded, ' Accept the 
union of the churches,’ they would have preferred to fall into the liands of the 
Turks to surrender to Rome.” The massacre which broke out in the town and in 
the church was only cliecked by the consideration that the living were of value 
for their ransom. According to an entry in the journal of the Venetian Barbaro, 
the prisoners amounted to sixty thousand ; the plunder was valued at three hun- 
dred thousand ducats, and it became proverbial to account for a man’s wealth by 
saying that he must have been at the conquest of Constantinople. On the morning 
of May 30, when Mohammed rode among the devastated ruins of Constantine’s 
buildings, which had seen many a splendid century of time and had housed the 
glory of so many monarchs, he pondered the lines of the Persian poet, The spider 
weaves her web in the emperor’s house, and the owl wakes the echoes with her 
scream in the royal cliambers of Afrasiab (Samarkand).” Every Friday from that 
day to this the preacher (khatib) mounts the pulpit {mint her) of Hagia Sophia, to- 
deliver the Friday sermon {khutbe). He brandishes a naked sword in memory of ' 
the conquest. 
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(b) The Results of the Fall of ConstantiTwple. — The key to the Black Sea and 
the Eastern Mediterranean was now in the hands of Mohammed IL The new 
monarch contented himself with levying a poll tax (karadj) on the conquered ; 
he also attempted to draw the Greek priesthood into his toils by declaring for the 
anti-union party and appointing as patriarch the orthodox Gennadios (who, as 
Geoigios Scholai'ios, had formerly played an important part in the union council 
of 1438-1439). The Emir was henceforward sedulously careful that the rights of 
previous emperors, especially the contirmatioii of the patriarch in office, should 
remain in his hands. In this case there was no possibility of an investiture quar- 
rel Henceforward the patriarch was obliged to buy his position from the Emir, 
and shortly afterwards from the chief officials of the empire as well, at a high rate 
of purchase. Thus was the dignity of patriarch disgraced by Greek corruption and 
Turkish despotism. Mohammed the conqueror transformed the temple of the Holy 
Wisdom into a praying-house of the servants of Allah. The new patriarch was 
given the second best church, that of the apostles (see the plate) as his patriar- 
chion ; however, this was pulled down two years later, and the memorial column 
of the mighty empire-founder was afterwards erected on the site. It was not until 
1606 that the Christians in Plianar, in the Greek quarter of the Golden Horn, were 
able to make the modest Church of St. George tlieir religious (‘entre. The fami- 
lies from Trebizond, Xassa, Amastris, and other places who settled liere soon 
formed a plutocracy, and as bankers became indispensable to the Osman govern- 
ment, which was always in want of money. The I^lianarists obtained the most 
productive posts, and their daughters became influential in the harems of tlie 
Seraglio and of the Turkish grandees. The higher spiritual and secular classes 
of Greek society ended l)y making common cause for mutual profit with their 
Mohammedan masters, with the object of plundering the Cliristian rayahs, the 
subordinate class of the population, to their heart's content. It l)ecame usual 
for Greeks from Constantinople, Smyrna, the Peloponnese, and the islands to 
occupy the bishop’s thrones in the Turkish Empire and to throng the monas- 
teries of Mount Athos. The Phanariote clergy were bound by no national ties to 
their people, and 'were often entirely out of s}unpathy witli the inhabitants of their 
dioceses in Euro})© and Asia. This ecclesiastical and secular su])remacy of Greeks 
over Slavs, Eouraanians, and Arabs gradually engendered deep hatred, and was the 
cause of the intricate linguistic and ecclesiastical complications which still exert a 
confusing and embittering influence upon the national questions and struggles of 
the Balkan States. Henceforward the Greek clergy in every quarter preferred 
siding with the Osmans to accepting the tutelage of the l*ope ; for them the Sul- 
tan's rule eventually proved more tolerable and more profitable than, for instance, 
the hated government of the Venetians, who desired to enchain soul as well as 
body. This standpoint must (according to Heinrich Gelzer) be carefully kept in 
view as being of capital importance in the history of the expansion and consolida- 
tion of the Osman Empire in Europe. 

Mohammed also summoned the archbishop of Armenia from Brusa to Constan- 
tinople and appointed him patriarch; from that date numerous Armenian immi- 
grants streamed into Constantinojile and settled in the quarters of Pera, Pankaldi, 
Pevruz-Aga, Galata, Psamatio, JedikuUe, Kumkapu, Balat, and Ejub ; also in 
Scutari and in the Bosphorus villages of Eumili-hissar, Ortakk^, Kurutshesme,. 
and Ernirghian. 
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Joseph Freiherr von Hammer-Purgstall and H. Gelzer have enounced the 
opinion that it was the Christians solely who made the Turkish Empire great. 
They argue that the clever grand viziers, Kapudan pashas and governors, have 
been almost without exception Greeks, Croatians, Herzegovinians, Serbs, Alba- 
nians, Armenians, Georgians, and Italians ; that the steady practice of child kid- 
napping (cf. above, p. 122) gave the empire not only its bravest generals but also 
its finest intellects ; with the result that the Osman Empire increased by land and 
sea, not by Turcoman rudeness, but by Greek and Slavonic diplomacy and treachery, 
by Bosnian and Croatian firmness and tenacity, by the common bravery and unscru- 
pulousness of all these renegades; then, when the tax of flesh and blood was 
forced to cease, the empire lost the mainstay of its power. On the other hand, we 
may argue that from their tenderest years the majority of these renegades were 
brought up as seraglio pages or as intended for Janissaries under purely Moham- 
medan and Osman education; in any case, through the early practice of stealing 
and buying women, most of the Osmans owe their origin to Christian mothers or to 
mothers of other than Mongolian race. 

The news of the great Turkish victory over the Christian dogs ” soon reached 
every country in the East. The Emir Mohammed had now success on his side, 
and prestige has always counted for more with the East than with the West. 
Western Europe, however, burst into loud lamentation over the heavy loss which 
Christendom liad suffered. The literature of tliis century resounds with threnodies 
or songs of woe upon the fall of the eternal city (cf. above, p. 111). With twenty 
or thirty thousand warriors and a few ships, Christian Europe might have brought 
salvation; but now the Lal)arum, the banner of the Cross, had bowed before the 
Sanjak-Bherif, tlie sacred standard of Mohammed, lietribution was jmid to the 
full. For two centuries the West trembled before the Mohammedan rulers on 
the Bosphorus. The earliest news of the fall of Eastern Eome and the bloody end 
of the bravest of the Palaiologoi was received at Venice on June 19. On June 20 
the signoria imparted it to the Pope, who was deeply shocked, and at once sent 
out legates to try and secure peace among the Italian States, which were torn by 
internecine conflict. On September 30 Nicholas V issued a great appeal for a new 
( I’usade, and in 1454 tlie Eeichstag of Ofen appointed Hunyadi commander-in-chief. 
On the other liand, the Venetian Bartolommeo Marcello concluded a peace on April 
18, 1454, witli the ‘‘ ruler of the faithful,” which became the basis of all subsequent 
relations between Venice and the Porte. The first article of this disgraceful con- 
vention ran thus : “ between the Emir Mohammed and the Signoria of Venice 
exists jieace and friendship now as formerly.” Yet the Emir had executed the 
Venetian Bailo (intendant, hajulus) in Constantinople, and was holding five hundred 
Venetian subjects as prisoners. But the consideration of their warlike neighbours 
in Italy, their increasing financial difficulties, and the commercial interests which 
tliey valued above everything decided the question. The Osmans were allowed to 
maintain a Fondaco dei Turchi at Venice. Genoa also attempted to enter into rela- 
tions with the Emir, and in Naples, Florence, and Milan men rejoiced openly at 
the embarrassment of the lagoon city. The remainder of Western Europe remained 
inactive. No one, indeed, confessed to inaction ; on the contrary, official announce- 
ments were made by all the princes of their readiness to help in driving out 
the Turk. With the exception of Hungary, Alfonso of Portugal alone manifested 
any serious intent; but his attempts at relief were interrupted by the North 
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African Moorish States of Fez and Ceuta* The mournful news reached Eome 
from Cyprus and Khodes that a Turkish fleet of fifty-six sail had attacked Mon- 
castro in the Black Sea, surprised Sebastopol, raided Kassa, Sudak, and Balaclava, 
and devastated the coast of Gothia ” (the Crimea). 

Nicholas V issued invitations for a peace conference at Eome. On August 30, 
1454, Venice, Milan, and Florence there concluded a twenty-five years' league for 
securing the safety of their States. This peace marks the true renaissance of art 
and science in Italy. Together with his Crusade preachers, Nicholas V had sent out 
a band of emissaries and messengers provided with considerable sums to all the 
countries in Europe and Asia which the Osmans had subdued, with orders to dis- 
cover the manuscripts carried away from Constantinople and to buy them up at 
any price. This, though merely a literary expedition, was the only tangible action 
then taken. 

The military task was far more serious, especially in Germany. In 1454 the 
emperor Frederic III had applied in vain for help against the Turks to the Reich- 
stags of Eegensburg, Frankfort on Main, and Vienna-Neustadt. As Ludwig Pastor 
observes in his History of the Popes, what could the enthusiastic eloquence of 
noble minds like Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini or John of Capistrano avail against 
the selfishness, mistrust, and jealousy of rulers and noble orders ? However 
honourable their intentions, they were but wasting their strength on this idea of 
a general Crusade. There was too much talk and too little action. At the same 
time the situation was highly critical. Trade and navigation were imperilled ; 
Ehodes, Trebizond (where the emperor Johannes IV Kalojohannes in his extrem- 
ity was forced to recognise the papal supremacy), and tlie colonies of Pontus were 
almost lost. Pope Calixtus III issued a new Crusade Bull on May 15, 1455. The 
order of the Minorites worked miracles of eloquence as Crusade preachers ; in par- 
ticular, Capistrano and Heinrich Kalteisen of Coblenz succeeded in gathering and 
exciting the masses of the people. On the other hand, Charles VII of France 
absolutely forbade meetings in his country, and retained the crusading fleet for ser- 
vice against England. Burgundy embezzled the funds for the Crusade, Alfonso of 
Naples misused the papal fleet for an expedition against Genoa ; and in 1455 
King Christian of Denmark and Norway plundered the cathedral sacristy of 
Eo(e)skilde of the “ Turkish offerings " given by the pious. In vain did Calixtus 
order that the angelus should summon all Christians at midday to prayer against 
their hereditary foe. 

B, The Last Twenty-five Years of Mohammed II 

(a) To the Death of Hunyadi, — Mohammed II was confirmed in his resolu- 
tion to act on the aggressive by observing the fruitless endeavours of the Holy 
Father to induce the European nationalities to unite for the repulse of Islam. 
With true foresight the Osman ruler recognised that Hunyadi and Skanderbeg 
were his most dangerous opponents. In July, 1455, he conquered the well forti- 
fied Servian mining town of Novoberdo with all its treasures. In Krushevatz, on 
the western Morava, he established a foundry in which his workmen, including 
German, Hungarian, Italian, and other Christians were busied day and night in 
casting heavy guns for the siege of Belgrade. Careful war organisation of this 
kind, extending even to the smallest details and the most remote contingencies. 
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was at that time imprecedented in the West. The town had been invested since 
June, 1456 ; the courage of the besieged was beginning to fail by the time that 
“ the three Jolins ” approached. Hunyadi, Capistrano, and the papal legate Carvajal 
advanced at the head of an army consisting mainly of ill-armed citizens, peasants, 
monks, hermits, and students, with a few German men-at-arms and three hun- 
dred Poles. On July 14, 1456, they reached Greek Weissenburg. Carvajal had 
failed to reconcile the emperor Frederic III with King Ladislaus Posthumus of 
Hungary. The Hungarian nobility themselves stood aloof. The troops, however, 
inflamed by the inspiring eloquence of Capistrano, broke the Turkish barrier of 
ships in the Danube after a murderous conflict of five hours’ duration. A bold 
sortie gained some breathing space for the besieged; the Emir himself was 
wounded. Belgrade, the outpost of Christianity, was saved, but Servia was lost. 
A fearful epidemic decimated the army and carried off the heroic Hunyadi on 
August 11, 1456; the aged Capistrano also succumbed on October 23 in lUok 
(hucctium) on the Danube, the most beautiful town of Sarmatia. 

(h) To the Death of Castriota, — The complete indifference of the Western 
])owers obliged the Pope in December, 1456, to ap^dy for help against the Turks 
to the Christian king of Ethiopia, to the Christians in Syria, Georgia, and Persia, 
even to Uzun Hasan, the chieftain of the Turcomans of the White Sheep (Vol. II, 
p. 186). The Turks had conquered Servia without difficulty after the death of the 
despot Georg Bmnkovic (December 24, 1457). Helene, a daughter of Thomas 
I’alaiologos, and the widow of his son Lazar, who had died at the end of January, 
1458, had surrendered the country as a papal fief in the hope of thereby securing 
its safety. The whole of the people rose against this presumption ; they would 
rather throw themselves into the arms of the Turks than attempt to purchase 
the entirely unreliable support of the Latin West at the price of their ancestral 
faith. Albania and Bosnia were soon to share the same fate. In Bosnia private 
and sectarian feuds and dissensions were raging alike in the ruling house which 
inclined to Borne, among the magnates and the anti-Eoman Paterines whose sym- 
])athies were Turkish. The king Stej)han Thomashevic paid for his double dealing 
towards King Matthias of Hungary and Mohammed (1458) under the executioner’s 
axe (1463) ; thirty thousand young Bosnians were incorporated with the Janissaries. 
In vain did Stephan’s mother Katherina bequeath her lost country to the apostolic 
chair. Hunyadi’s son, Matthias Corvinus, conquered Jaicze (October 1,1463), but 
could not prevent the advance of the Turks to the mountain passes of Herzegovina 
(King Stephan Thomash, who had been strangled in 1459, had received the title of 
duke (Herzog) from the German emperor Frederic III for the district south of 
Bosnia) and Crnagora (Montenegro), and the victory of Islam in 1464. The 
Franciscans were the sole shelter and refuge for the Christians who remained 
in Bosnia under decrees of toleration and the letter of protection issued by 
Mohammed. 

Ill Albania, notwithstanding the treachery of the jealous leaders of his warlike 
mountain people, the heroic spirit of Skanderbeg had offered a most tenacious 
resistance ; in the autumn of 1457 he gained a bloody victory over the army of 
Isabeg in the Tomomitza. At the same time the papal fleet under Lodovico 
Scarampi defeated the Turks at Metelino. But in the summer of 1458 the 
Morea and Attica were overrun and devastated by Mohammed’s wild troops; 
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Athens fell into the hands of the Osmans in June, as did Corinth on August 6. 
In that region Turakhan was summoned by the despots of the Morea, Thomas 
and Demetrios Palaiologos, to quell an Albanian revolt; in 1453 and 1454 he 
defeated the Albanians in a series of bloody engagements. The despots now 
felt the conqueror’s power. A quaiTel began between the Duke of Athens, 
Franko II Acciajuoli, and the second husband of Chiara, widow of Nerio II, 
Bartolommeo Contarini, who fled to Stamboul. The Emir then resolved to make 
a clean sweep. Omar Pasha, the son of Turakhan, marched into Athens in 
,Tune, 1456, while a great famine wasted the laud and a comet appalled the 
inhabitants ; two years later the Acropolis surrendered, as we have stated. After 
the massacres in the Peloponnese the Emir himself appeared in Athens in the 
last weeks of August with a brilliant following at the invitation of his pasha. 
Though his arrival marked the beginning of four' centuries of servitude, he proved 
more merciful than Xerxes or Mardonios in days of old. His admiration of the 
architecture and situation of the city is related by his flattering biographer Kri- 
tobulos. However, the jubilation of the Greeks at the retirement of the Homan 
clergy from the Latin church of the Parthenon was premature. When Moham- 
med revisited the city in the autumn of 1460, he transformed the Parthenon 
into a mosque, in anger at the repeated revolts of the inhabitants. In 1458 
Franko Acciajuoli was spared, but he was executed in Thebes in the next year 
for treachery. His sons were placed in the Janissary life-guard. His widow, a 
daughter of the dynast Demetrios of Morea, was given in marriage to the former 
Protovestiarius Georg Araoirutzis, who had betrayed to tlie Sultan in 1461 the 
Great Komnenos” David of Trebizond (a brother of the emperor Johannes IV, 
who died in 1458 ; p. 141). Athens was no longer a name of importance in Europe. 
In 1462 tlie Osmans began the subjugation of Wallachia, whose tyrannical prince, 
the Christian Voivode Vlad (Vladislav IV, nicknamed Drakul), had roused the 
Sultan’s anger by the treacherous destruction of a Turkish army under Hama 
Zenevisi Pasha. Mohammed’s punitive camxmigii led him through tliat appall- 
ing oak forest where for two miles the army marched past the twenty thousand 
Turkish and Bulgarian corpses which Vlad had impaled in 1461. Vlad Drakul 
took refuge with Matthias Corvinus, who kept him under strict guard, since the 
fugitive had plotted for the betrayal of his protector to the Emir. His brother 
Eadul, a hostage of Mohammed, obtained the power in Wallachia under Turkish 
supremacy. 

During the six years of his pontificate (1458-1464) Pius II (formerly Enea Silvio 
de’ Piccolomini) had worked incessantly to raise a general crusade. So early as 
October 13, 1458, he had issued a vigorous bull inviting the Christian princes to a 
council of war at Mantua ; but the French cardinals opposed him both publicly and 
privately. King Louis XI of France not only retained the crusade tithes for liis 
own purposes, but would not allow Duke Philip of Burgundy to perform his pro- 
mise to the Pope. In 1459 Frederic III had received the crown of Matthias Cor- 
vinus from the magnates of Hungary". At the Nuremberg Eeichstag, tlie papal 
legate. Cardinal Bessarion, strove in vain to heal the breach between the emperor 
and Hungary. However, disasters |oon occurred in rapid succession. The island 
of Lemnos, which belonged to the Genoese family of Gattilusio, had been betrayed 
by the Greeks to the Osman fleet in the spring of 1456. In J^opkiinber, 1462, 
Lesbos also feU into the power of Mohammed II. On March 7, 1461, Thomas, 
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the dethroned despot of the Morea, arrived dn Eome by way of Corfu; his brother 
Demetrios had submitted to the Emir at the end of May, 1460, and had given him 
his daughter in marriage ; he died in 1470 as a monk at Adrianople. The daughter 
of Thomas, the princess Zoe, married in 1472 the grand prince Ivan III Vassilicr 
vitch of Moscow, thereby placing her claims in the hands of Russia. Ivan adopted 
a new coat of arms for Russia, the two-headed eagle, which may be seen to-day in 
the Kremlin at Moscow, and sent an ambassador to Stamboul, naturally to no pur- 
pose. In accordance with the researches of the Russian Vladimir J. Savva con- 
cerning the Muscovite Czars and the Byzantine Emperors, Karl Roth has argued 
against these constitutional and hereditary rights consequent upon the marriage of 
Ivan with Zoii Palaiologos, otherwise Sophia. Better founded, perhaps, were the 
claims which the Jagellon Alexander I of Poland inherited as the husband of 
Zoe’s daughter Helene. (3n the other hand, Andreas, recognised as titular despot 
of the Morea by Pope Paul II in 1465, an unworthy brother of Zoe:, and the last 
male descendant of the royal house of the Palaiologoi, in order to relieve his 
financial difficulties, sold his rights to the French king Charles VIII in 1494, and 
bequeathed them on his death (April 7, 1502) to the Spanish rulers Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 

In the summer and autumn of 1461 the principality of Sinope (Emir Ismael) 
and the empire of Trebizond (Emperor David) fell into the hands of the Osmans. 
Argos was lost on April 3, 1463, and the whole of Bosnia in the summer, as has 
been stated. Kagusa was then placed in a highly dangerous position. The Pope 
projected and actually carried out an attempt to convert the Emir himself, holding 
out as an inducement the possession of the whole of the East. At length, on 
July 19, 1463, the Pope’s zealous efforts were rewarded by the reconciliation of the 
Emperor with the king of Hungary. A convention was executed in \'ieniia- 
Neustadt, which recognised the Corvini as kings so long as their family should 
continue, while securing the succession to the Hapsburgs in case Matthias should 
leave no children. About this time Venice and Hungary concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance, upon which Skanderbeg reopened hostilities in Albania. 
The Sforza of Milan and the Florentines stood aloof, watching the Venetian 
disasters with malicious joy (failure of the attack on Corinth, death of the 
general Bertoldo of Este, etc.). A Florentine chronicler even relates that his 
countrymen intercepted Venetian letters and handed them to the Emir. In vain 
did the Pope attempt to dazzle the Florentines with a stupendous plan for the 
partition of Turkey, the first of the many subsequent projects of the kind which 
have continued to our own times. When the crusading army in Ancona grew 
tired of waiting and disbanded, Pius II died in sight of the Venetian galleys, his 
life’s object unrealised (August 14, 1464). 

His successor (the Venetian Pietro Barbo), Paul II, resumed his predecessor’s 
task with vigour. Of pressing importance was the relief of the bold Skanderbeg 
in his fortress of Kruja (Croja). In the event, the Turks were defeated in 1466 
and 1467, their leader Balaban killed, and Kruja saved. But on January 17, 1468, 
Skanderbeg succumbed to the effects of a fever at Alassio at the age of sixty. 
Christianity had suffered no severer loss since the death of Hunyadi and Capi- 
strano. ‘‘ They have lost their sword and their shield 1 ” cried Mohammed II in 
joy. The Albanian army was dispersed, and the upper and wealthier classes of 
the Albanian population accepted Mohammedanism, while the lower classes. 
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the ancestors of the modern Catholic G(h)eges, preferred to retire to the life of 
shepherds and klephts in the inaccessible mountain ranges. 

(c) From lJi70 to — Between 1465 and 1468 the Venetians had gained 
some success in Greek waters under Sigismondo Malatesta (died 1468), Vettore 
Capello(died 1467), and Niccolo da Canale. To the energetic Emir this was but a 
stimulus to raise his fleet to the invincible power which it attained in 1469. His 
crews included the most capable seamen of the age, the Jews and Greeks, especially 
the so-called Stratiotes, who then served as mercenaries all over Europe. Moham- 
med started for Greece in 1470 at the head of an army of one hundred thousand 
men, while his admiral Mahmud l^asha co-operated with a fleet of three hun- 
dred sail. On July 12, Negropont (Chalkis in Euboea) fell after a desperate 
resistance. Fortunately for Christendom the Turcoman prince Uzun Hasan 
(p. 142) created a diversion in Asia which drew oft' the main body of the Turkish 
foi ces; for the Osman cavalry had overrun Croatia to the very borders of Styria 
and Carinthia. On June 24, 1471, the famous general Christian assembly” was 
opened in Kegensburg under the ])residency of the emperor. Messages of disaster 
and appeals for helj) rang in the emperoi‘’s ears more importunately tlian ever 
before. In vain did the ])apal legate strive to heal the (piari’el between the 
brothers of the house of Wittelsbach ; in vain did tlie Venetian ambassadors 
make glowing promises; in vain was it resolved to send embassies of peace to 
Foland and Hungary. The selfish point of view, from whicli tlie lethargic 
emperor began the negotiations fur help against the Turks and imperial reform, 
unfortunately decided the attitude of the princes of tlie empire. Comjiared with 
the great hopes built upon it, the assembly came to a miserable conclusion (cf. 
Vol. VII, p. 218). 

Pope Sixtus IV (1471-1484) also lioped to secure a geneial federation of tlie 
Kuropean powers for exclusive action against the Turks. But on November .18, 
1472, died tlie noble Bessarion, the life and soul of the movement for resistance 
within the Curia. He together with famous Greeks, like Clialkondyles, Laskaris, 
Argyropulos, and Gaza, had done their work as missioners of Greek life, to raise 
those great intellectual centres in Italy whence the humanist movement sprang. 
For the moment, however, defeat followed defeat. Disputes broke out between 
the Venetians and the cardinal -admiral Carasa, although their united fleet had 
won victories at Satalia and Smyrna. On July 26,1473, the lion-liearted Moliam- 
med liad crushed the Persian ruler Uzun Hasan at Terjan and was now pressing 
upon his enemies in Albania, on the Adriatic, and on tlie Danube frontier. A 
fruitless victory was gained by Stephan the Great, the Voivode of Moldavia, at 
Ilacova on January 4, 1475, over superior numliers of the enemy. In Junt^ the 
Genoese colony of Kassa in the Crimea fell into Turkish hands; in 1478 Moliam- 
med II appointed the Tartar Mengli Giray as Khan of the Crimea, of the north 
coast of Pontus, and of Tartary Minor, under Turkish supremacy (Vol. II, p. 182). 
Lepanto and liCukas were vigorously assaulted (May, 1477). In Albania, Kruja 
the capital (June 15, 1478), Shabljak, Alessio, and Drivasto wereWptured by the 
Turks, who repeated their devastating incursions into the Austrian Alps. The 
Republic of San Marco, devastated by a fearful iiestilence, then came to the inomeii- 
tous resolution to give up the bloody stniggle, to sun-ender Albania (witli the 
exception of Durazzo and Antivari), the house of Tocco (central Western Greece), 
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Euboea, and Lemnos, but to save their Levant commerce. At this price Venice^ 
concluded peace with the Sultan through Giovanni Dario on January 25, 1479. 

The conqueror, however, did not remain quiescent. Leonardo III Tocco was 
driven out of Leukas in the summer of 1479. Ehodes offered renewed resistance 
(May to July, 1480) under Pierre dAubusson, grand master of the order of St 
John. But on August 11 Otranto in Apulia fell into the hands of the unbelievers 
amid the horrors of dreadful carnage. This news came upon Christendom like 
a bolt from the blue. In the midst of hurried preparations for resistance the news 
arrived of the death of Mohammed II, the mighty conqueror who had terrorised 
the whole of Europe for a full generation. He died on May 3, 1481, at Ankyron, 
near Hunkiar Chairi, between Gebse and Herake in Asia Minor. Here, centuries 
before, Constantine the Great, who founded the city which Mohammed captured, 
had breathed his last. On September 10 Otranto was recovered by the cardinal 
legate Fregoso and King Ferrante of Naples. 

{d) The Importance of Mohammed II. — It is difficult to form an estimate 
from a Western standpoint of the character of Mohammed II and of his impor- 
tance to Turkish history. When this Sultan expired in the midst of his army, he 
had ruled the Osman Empire for thirty years, and was nearly fifty-three years of 
age. The accounts of contemporary historians concerning him are coloured either 
by grovelling admiration of his personality or by hatred and abhorrence of the 
misery which he, above all men, brought upon Christendom. The cruelties 
practised by his troops in Austria can hardly have met with his approval, result- 
ing as tliey did in a useless expenditure of force, and the horrors of Otranto so 
disgusted him that he executed the pasha responsible for tlieir commission. But 
in order to secure himself in undisturbed possession of the throne he murdered 
his brother at his mother’s breast, and added an enactment upon fratricide to the 
legal code of Kanunnameh (cf. pp. 123, 130), supporting it by the maxim of the 
Koran, “ Disorder is more ruinous than murder.” 

After his victory he erected in Stamboul the mosque of Ejjub (Ayub), the 
prophet’s standard-bearer, wherein all sultans were henceforward girded with 
the sword of Omar. He constructed a countless number of buildings, chietiy 
through his architect Christobulos. His greatest architectural work, the Mehme- 
dieh, displays in its interior the words of the prophet in letters of gold: ‘‘Ye shall 
conquer Constantinople ; happy the prince and the army who shall achieve this.’* 
Mosques, imaretes (cook-shops), medresses (educational institutions), hospitals,, 
caravanserais, lunatic asylums, libraries, fountains, and the old Serai were com- 
pleted or commenced at his command. He wrote poems under the name of Auni, 
the ready helper (edited from the MS. in Upsala by Georg Jacob, 1904). Osman 
poetry previous to the conquest of Constantinople had been dominated by mys- 
ticism and didactic tendencies. Mohammed I begins the series of poets of con- 
quest ; as his contemporar}" appears the oculist Sheichi with a romantic love epic, 
“ Khosrev and Shirin,” which was merely an imitation from the Persian. Murad 
II, who had retired to live a life of contemplation at Magnesia (Manissa) on the 
Sipylos, was in the habit of holding gatherings twice a week of the “ knights of 
intellect,” and rewarding them liberally ; he also made attempts at verse composi- 
tion. The conquest of Constantinople by Mohammed II gave the empire and 
the art of poetry a secure basis. Among the most important of early Turkish 
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poets are Ahmed Pasha, Nejali, Chiali, and Mesihi. The epigrammatic diction of 
the poet of nature, Chusi, reminds us of Hans Sachs. Among the swarm of 
poets who surrounded the artistic Sultan were two poetesses, Zeineb and Mihri, 
who dedicated their divans (collections of poems) to the Sultan. The conqueror 
was the founder of numerous schools, and kept such Persian and Indian scholars 
in his pay as Khoja Jihan, and Jami (Vol. Ill, p. 876). Bajazet II followed this 
example. He, like his brother iJjem and Prince Korkud, whose end was no less 
tragic, occupied himself with art and poetry. The Bajazet or pigeon mosque in 
Stamboid, with its splendid forecourt, remains one of tlie finest monuments of 
Osman architecture. Before the battle of Jenisliehir, Djem, who had been previ- 
ously victorious at Brusa, proposed to Bajazet that they should divide the empire 
as brothers. Bajazet replied with the Arabian verse, ‘‘ The king’s sword cleaves 
the ties of blood, the Sultan has no kinship even with his brothers.” Selim I, 
Suleimfln the Great, and Selim II followed this example, conquered kingdoms, and 
cherished the Muses amid all their cruelties. Mention must also be made at this 
point of the sheik Vefasade. His dominant personality and his character of the 
old Koman type made him typical of the sages who adorned that period of Osman 
history under Mohammed 11. In his time occurred the first installation of a poet 
laureate in the person of Sati, who w^as commissioned to produce yearly three 
Kassid4 (poems on special subjects), at the beginning of spring and at the two 
festivals of Beiram. It must be ‘said that the skilful management of rhyme and’ 
metre was the first consideration with the Osman poet. Form was to him more 
important than content, manner than matter, description than feeling ; his poetical 
forms were derived chiefly from the Arabs, the spirit and home of the desert. 
Poetry in Turkish is called sliUr, haircloth (compare the primary meaning of the 
German Diclitung, Vercliclitimg), while he it is both the distich and the tent. 

C. Bajazet II and Selim I 

(a) Bajazet II, — After the death of Mohammed II two dangers threatened 
the Turkish Empire, — revolt on the part of the Janissaries and internal disruption. 
Both of these were overcome by Bajazet II (1481-1572). To the Janissaries he 
made rich presents ; indeed, the presents given to these pnetorian guards rose at 
every change in the succession, until their delivery three centuries later brought 
about a financial crisis. Prince Djem, on the other hand, was for a long time a 
source of fear and anxiety to the Sultan in the hands of his enemies. Beaten at 
Jenisliehir on June 20, 1481, he fled from Konia to Cairo; defeated at Konia with 
Kasimbeg of Karaman in the spring of 1482, he took refuge with the knights of 
Rhodes on July 23 ; in return for an annual subsidy of forty-five thousand ducats 
from Turkey, they kept him confined at Rousillon, a commandery of the order on 
the Rhone; after February, 1483, he was kept at Le Puy. All the princes of 
Europe rivalled one another in their efforts to get the Grand Turk ” into their 
power. On March 13, 1489, the prince, famous, like his brother, as a poet, entered 
the Vatican as a prisoner in honcmrable confinement. On February 24, 1495, 
he died in Naples, after Alexander VI had been compelled to hand him over to 
Charles VIII of France (cf. p. 144). He was presumed to have died from poison 
administered to him in Rome by the Pope, who was paid by Bajazet for this 
service. 
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Bajazet's court had now become the arena of the diplomatists of Europe. 
Embassies and proposals for conventions had replaced the sword. The six 
Italian powers were the chief rivals for the Sultan’s favour ; they did not shrink 
upon occasion from employing the help of the infidels to procure the destruc- 
tion of their Christian opponents. While Bajazet conquered Kilia and Akjer- 
man, two important points in Moldavia, while the emperor Frederic III was 
embroiled with Matthias Corvinus, further disputes upon the succession breaking 
out after the death of the king of Hungary (April 6, 1490), Spain meanwhile 
had conquered Granada in 1492, and was consequently able to interfere inde- 
pendently in the course of European affairs. A short time previously King Fer- 
rante I of Naples had secretly supported the Moors against the Spaniards. He 
now concluded peace with Spain, from whose harbour, Palos, the Pope’s great com- 
patriot, Columbus, had sailed to the discovery of a new world. Impressed by 
these events, the Sultan sent the Pope the sacred lance of Longinus as a most 
valuable present. The decree of the grand inquisitor Torquemada (Vol. IV, p. 535) 
of March 31, 1492, liad expelled three hundred thousand Jews from Spain ; they 
were liospitably received by Bajazet, who settled them in Constantinople, Saloniki, 
Smyrna, and Aleppo, From their great centres of refuge tlie Spanioles, or Seph- 
ardim, rose to positions of high honour and wealth, even as diplomatists in the 
sei'vice of the Porte, and were therein surpassed only by Greeks, Armenians, and 
Levantines. 

On March 31, 1495, a holy league was concluded (Vol. VII, 207 f) by Venice, 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, Maximilian I, Lodovico il Moro, and the Pope for 
the protection of Christianity against the Turks. None the less, several Hungarian 
towns in Bosnia were conquered in 1496. In 1497 the Turks, Tartars, and Walla- 
chians burst into Poland, devastating the land far and wide from Lemberg and 
Pfzernysl to Banczug. On August 26, 1499, fell Lepanto, the only possession 
remaining to Venice on the Gulf of Corinth. Starting from Bosnia the Turks 
devastated the Venetian continent to the neighbourhood of Vicenza. The coasts 
of Southern Italy were plundered; in August, 1500, the Venetians lost Modon, 
Navarino, and Koron in the Morea. In vain did Alexander VI issue a great 
jubilee indulgence (op. cit. p. 226). Benedetto Pesaro succeeded in reconquering 
JEgina; towards the end of the same year, Cephallenia; Alcssio in 1501, and 
Santa Maura (Leukas) in 1502 ; but in 1501 Durazzo was lost, as also was Butrinto 
in 1502. Venice was reaping the fruits of her former careless peace policy ; under 
the peace of October 6, 1505, she was obliged to return Santa Maura. Hungary, 
which had accomplished nothing save a few marauding raids upon Turkish territory, 
had concluded a seven years’ armistice on October 20. The Holy Koman Empire 
was not even able to collect the ‘‘ common penny ” (Vol. VII, p. 224) which had been 
voted at repeated diets. In vain did the humanist Jakob Wimphelingof Strassburg 
complain in 1505 in his Epitome rerum Germanicanim ” of the decay of the 
empire, the selfishness of the princes, and the advance of the Turks. Fifty years 
before Hans Eosenbllit had uttered an emphatic warning in ** The Turk’s Carnival 
Play : ” ** Our master the Turk is rich and strong, and is very reverent to his God, 
80 that he supports him, and all his affairs prosper. Whatever he has begim has 
turned out according to his desire.” 

The last years of Sultan Bajazet were troubled by disturbances within the 
empire and revolts excited by his sons. The Janissaries, who had placed him on 
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the throne, obliged him to abdicate on April 25, 1512, in favour of his third son, 
Selim. 

(h) Selim L — Selim I (1512-1520), an imperious and warlike character, revived 
the plans of Mohammed II, and threatened Christianity with death and destruction. 
After poisoning his father Bajazet, two brothers, and five nephews, he built a 
powerful fleet of five hundred sail; conquered the Shah Ismail of Persia (Vol. Ill, 
p. 381) at Khaldyran on August 23, 1514, after arousing him to fight on Turkish soil 
by the capture and murder of forty thousand Shiites ; conquered Armenia, the 
west of AserbeijS,!!, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia ; and in 1516 overthrew in Syria 
and Palestine the mighty kingdom of the Egyptian Mamelukes (cf. Yol. Ill, 
p. 710), with which his father had been unable to cope (1485-1401). After the 
battle of Heliopolis he marched into Cairo on January 26, 1517. Ti\m<^n II Bey, 
the last of the Burjites, was taken prisoner, and executed on April 13. While the 
conqueror rested in his palace near the Nigjris (the Niloineter), on the island of 
Eoda, he sent for the shadow performer of the ^^Karagoz ” (p. 124), who repre- 
sented the hanging of Tum^n on the Torzuw^le and the double breakage of the 
rope, to the Sultan’s great satisfaction. Selim had the most beautiful marble pil- 
lars of the citadel broken out and taken to Stamboul. Cairo was reduced to the 
position of a provincial town. The richest merchants emigated to Constantino] )le. 
Selim, being recognised as protector by Mecca and Medina, forced the last descend- 
ant of the Abbassid caliphs, Mutavakkil, to sun'ender his rights of supremacy, that 
he might himself thus become caliph ; that is, the spiritual and tempoi’al head of 
all the followers of Islam. His position as such was recognised neither by the 
Persian Shiites (Yol. Ill, p. 380) nor by the fanatical Arabs of the sacred cities, 
who regarded their Shereef as their spiritual head and as related to the prophet. 
At the time, however, the event implied the highest limit of power in the East. 

Algiers had also fallen into Turkish hands (Yol. IY,p. 225). The towns on the 
Italian seaboard were now haiTied by the descents of the Turks (corsairs). In 
Hungary the Turkish problem had grown more acute than ever before. Carniola, 
Styria, Carinthia, and Austria lay open to Turkish attacks. At the peace congi’ess 
of Cambrai in 1517 the emperor Maximilian I proposed a detailed scheme for the 
partition of Turkey to the monarchs, by the adoption of which their differences 
might be settled with the utmost profit to all concerned. At the imperial diet in 
Augsburg in 1518 the crusade of Leo X was approved. But nothing was done. 

D. Suleiman II the Magnificent 

But a few years and two main outposts of Christendom fell into the hands of 
the Osmans, — Belgrade on August 29, 1521, and Ehodes on December 21, 1522, 
Selim’s son, the glorious Suleiman, had ascended the throne (Soliman II, 1520- 
1566 ; see the plate facing this page, ‘‘ Six Osman Sultans ”). In honour of his 
father he built the splendid Selimije mosque on the fifth hill of Stamboul, and 
placed the following inscription on the warrior king’s grave : “ Here rests Selim, 
the terror of the world ; yet his body alone is here, his heart is still in battle.” 
He avenged upon the knights of St. John the defeat which the conqueror of 
Byzantium had suffered before Ehodes, in 1480 ; after a heroiq, defence and a 
six months’ siege the strong island-fortress fell. A son of Djem, whom Suleiman 
found in Ehodes, was strangled. The inhabitants of the island migrated in 1527 
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to the barren Malta which Charles V presented to them, the Pope confirming their 
possession. Similarly in the case of Belgrade, Suleiman avenged the repulse 
which Mohammed II had suffered there in 1456 (p. 142) by his capture of the 
city. Europe trembled with fear, imagining his “ riders and wasters ” already 
before Vienna. A German ballad of 1522 depicts the terror which then pervaded 
the Holy Koman Empire : “ The furious Turk has lately brought great forces 
into Hungary, has overcome Greek Weissenburg, and thereon he prides himself. 
From Hungary he has quickly and lightly entered Austria in the light of day ; 
Bavaria is his for the taking ; thence he presses onward and may soon come to 
the Ehine, for which cause we have no jjeace nor rest. Our carelessness and 
selfishness, our proud distrust, hate, envy, and jealousy against our neighbours, 
these it is that give the Turk his victories.’* 

(a) Mohdcs and Vienna, — In truth, in 1522 the Turks had already devastated 
a part of Hungary and were meditating an incursion into Lower Austria and 
Bavaria. Mehemed Bey had occupied Wallachia; in May he ravaged the whole 
of the Karst to Friuli, and sat down before Laibach. The Venetians made no 
effort upon the loss of Khodos ; they remained secure in Candia. Francis I, the 
most Christian king of France,” actually sought an alliance with the Sultan against 
the emperor. The noble oligarchy in Hungary were not indisposed to accept the 
Grand Turk as their ruler. eJohn Zapolya, count of Zips and voivode of Transyl- 
vania, attempted to secure the Hungarian throne with the Sultan’s help. Peter- 
wardein on the Danube was captured by the Grand Vizier. Then on August 29, 
1526, followed the decisive battle in the plain of Mohdcs, where the Christian 
army with its king was defeated after a heroic struggle. Louis II himself, the last 
Jagellon ruler of Hungary, was drowned in a swamp while in flight. Two thou- 
sand heads were placed on pikes before the grand master’s tent. Four thousand 
prisoners were massacred, Ofen was reduced to ashes, and the land was ravaged 
as far as Eaab and ‘‘ the Etzelburg ” Gran. Zdpolya, who had done homage to the 
Sultan on his knees, received the crown of the country from Ofen to Stuhlweissen- 
burg, and was crowned at the latter town on November 11. King Ferdinand, the 
brother-in-law of the fallen Louis, was elected king of Hungary at Pressburg on 
December 16 ; the day of Moluics thus became the birthday of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. Henceforward all the enemies of the emperor Charles V and 
of King Ferdinand were on the side of the Turks and Zapolya. Even the dukes 
Wilhelm and Ludwig of Bavaria entered into secret negotiations with the Grand 
Turk in regard to their claims to Bohemia. 

The Sultan forthwith sent the following intimation to King Ferdinand in an 
open letter. With reference to the loss of our crown, you may fully expect that 
we shall visit you at Vienna shortly with thirteen kingdoms, and bring the most 
miserable death that we can devise upon all your helpers.” The advance of the 
Turks and the fact that a Turkish fleet was cruising off* Sicily expedited the con- 
clusion of entire peace between the emperor Charles V and the Pope at Barcelona 
on June 29, 1529, two months after the dispersal of the diet of Spire. Francis I had 
also made peace with the emperor at Cambrai, though he remained in secret com- 
munication with the “ Lord of all lords, the dispenser of crowns to the monarchs 
of the earth, the shadow of God over both worlds.” In 1528 Zdpolya was forced 
to adopt Henry, the son of Francis, as the successor to Hungary. On September 
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21 the Turks appeared before Vienna. Their army was 250,000 strong, occupying 
16 encampments and 25,000 tents. Count Nikolaus Salm had evacuated the 
suburbs, and burnt and dismantled the castle on the Kahlenberg. With the 
courage of despair he established himself in the city with a garrison of 12,000 
men. The imperial army voted by the diet of Spire and the protestants con- 
sisted of 100 cavalry and 14 companies of infantry. However, frequent sorties 
were made and five vigorous assaults repulsed. Suleiman had sworn to take no 
rest until the prayer of the prophet was delivered from the tower of Stephan’s 
church. However, on October 15 want of supqjlies, unfavourable weather, and dis- 
satisfaction among the Janissaries obliged him to raise the siege. 

The wave of advancing Osman power had been broken upon the walls of 
Vienna. But Hungary remained in the Sultan’s hands, held in feudal tenure by 
JZdpolya (September 14). The Venetians hastened to send assurances of their good 
will to the Sultan and the voivode, to whom they had done good service as spies. 
Aided by the religious confusion in Germany, Kasimbeg (p. 147) carried devastation 
through Austria, as did Zdpolya with the Wallachians through Moravia and Silesia. 
Eesistance was offered by an army of the empire and the forces of Charles V, 
amounting in all to 50,000 men. Clement VII sent money and his nephew Hip- 
polito dei Medici. Once again the Mohammedan advance was broken before Giins, 
which was heroically defended by Niklas Jurishitz (August 9 to 28, 1532; VoL 
VII, p. 260). But the imperial army dispersed again. 

When Ferdinand’s ambassador boasted of the emperor’s power to Ibrahim Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier interrupted him with the words, Has he made peace with Martin 
Luther?” Luther’s attitude toward the Turkish danger is remarkable. Luther 
advised the people not to give help against the Turks, “ seeing that the Turk is ten 
times cleverer and more pious than our princes.” Hans Sachs, the enthusiastic 
poet of the Keformation, repeatedly sings of victory over the arch enemy in his 
poems and satires (1529). ‘'Awake, my heart, my mind, and my good cheer, help 
me to praise the man at arms as is his due ; his knightly deeds have been performed 
in Austria, even at Vienna in the city.” Luther, on the other hand, in his table 
talk and in his “army sermon against the Turks” in 1529, often used language 
which can only be explained as prompted by the deepest despair at the disunion 
of the rulers and the slow progress of the evangelical movement. “The Vene- 
tians,” says Luther, “ have done nothing of note ; they are not warriors, but pepper 
bags. Had Germany a master, we could easily resist the Turk, but the Papists are 
our worst enemies, and would rather see Germany laid waste. The Papists will say 
that the Turk has come because of my teaching, that God has sent him to scourge 
Germany because Luther and his doctrine is not rooted out. But I would rather 
have the Turks as enemies {sic) than the Spaniards as protectors. As the Pope 
has robbed us before of our money with his indulgence in the name of the Turkish 
war, so also for our money will the Turk devour us, following the Pope’s example. 
So may our dear Lord Jesus Christ help us and strike both Pope and Turk to the 
grouni” Luther, however, does express patriotic sentiments. To him the Turks 
are populus irce Dei, servants of t^e devil; he utters emphatic warnings against 
apostasy to Islam, cheers the coumgeous, and consoles the prisoners. In sharp 
language he points the contrast between Turkish discipline and ^rman lawless- 
ness, But the point of dispute among the Christians continually recurs : “ To go 
to Turkey is to go to the devil; to remain under the Pope is to fall into hell,” 
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{h) The Years 1533-1566, — At length a peace was patched up between the 
Sultan and the emperor in the summer of 1533. Suleiman employed this breath- 
ing-space to cross the Euphrates and to settle accounts with the Persians (VoL 
III, p. 381). He captured Tabris (Tebriz, Tauris) and Bagdad, returning in tri- 
umph in January, 1536. To the year 1535 belong the “ capitulations ” concluded 
between Francis I and the Porte, which served as a basis for all later conventions 
of the kind with other nations, with a special reference to France, the nation that 
was always on friendly terms and most favourably treated. These agreements 
secured free trade for the Turks in France and for the ‘‘ Franks ” in all Turkish coun- 
tries. They formed the point of departure for the principle of consular jurisdic- 
tion (cf. p. 96), provided for the great question of the holy places, and stipulated 
for a kind of protectorate over the Latin (Catholic) subjects of the Great Master, 
on which the modern French protectorate is based. 

It was in order to alleviate the miseries of the prisoners of war and to check the 
enormous growth of piracy that Charles V undertook his famous expedition against 
Tunis in 1535. Goletta was conquered, many guns were taken as booty, includ- 
ing cannons stamped with the French lilies, twenty thousand Christian slaves were 
set free, and Muley Hasan was allowed to hold Tunis as a fief of the Spanish crown. 
Charles V contemplated the conquest of Algiers (captured in 1506 and 1509 by 
Ferdinand the Catholic with Oran and Bugia, but lost by Barbarossa to Horuk in 
1515) and even of Constantinople (cf. VoL IV, p. 252). But after tlie death of 
Zdpolya (July 21, 1540) Suleiman made almost the wliole of Hungary a Turkish 
ja’ovince in September, 1541, and the expedition of Charles to the African coast 
failed utterly, as a great storm either shattered his ships or drove them scattered 
upon tlie Spanish coast. Francis I loudly proclaimed his delight at the emperor’s 
misfortune, congratulated the Sultan on ‘‘the overthrow of their common enemy,” 
and struck commemorative medals with the inscription, “ Non contra fidem, sed 
contra Caroluml' He and the Venetian republic contributed so large a sum for 
tlie Sultan’s help that the latter boasted that the king of France was more profit- 
able to him than all other tributaries. With tears in his eyes Ferdinand begged 
for hel[) from the Protestants at Eegensburg. Suleiman marched through Hungary 
(1542) capturing Valpo, Siclos, Fuiifkirchen, Gran, Tata, and KStuhlweissenburg, 
while Ferdinand had only four thousand men with which to oppose him. Mean- 
while Khaireddin Barbarossa had fruitlessly besieged Corfu in 1537, but had con- 
quered Naxos, Tiuos, and Seriplios, as also Castelnuovo in Dalmatia in 1539, and 
had forced Venice, under an agreement of October 2, 1540, to cede Malvasia, Napoli 
di Eomania, Nadin, and Urana. He now landed with the Turkish fleet at Eeggio in 
Calabria, devastated the coast, joined the French fleet at Toulon, and won a victory 
at Nizza on August 20, 1543, the last refuge of the Duke of Savoy. At the same 
time Suleiman (Soliman) Pasha, the governor of Egypt, was spreading terror even 
to the Indian Ocean, where he conquered the Portuguese, captured the town of 
Diu, and subdued the Arab princes on the coast of the Eed Sea, The years 1546- 
1547 saw the death of four of the most powerful men of the period, — Francis I, 
Henry VIII, Luther, and Khaireddin Barbarossa, Even in his tomb on the right 
bank of the Bosphorus at Beshik Tash (lasonion) this great sea hero was the 
example and the guiding star of his successors. After the victory of the old cor- 
sair chieftain over Andrea Doria at Prev^za in 1538, the war fleets and pirates of 
the Turks were masters of the Mediterranean. 
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While Moritz of Saxony gave up the towns of Metz, Toul, and Verdun to 
Henry II of France in 1552, King Ferdinand sent an embassy to the*camp of 
Sultan Suleimto at Amasia in Asia Minor. Koger Ascham, the English ambas- 
sador of the time, says of the French king, that in order to do the emperor a 
mischief he was ready to sell his soul simultaneously to Protestants and Papists, 
to the Turk and to the devil. Though not inspired with the spirit of Machiavelli, 
yet well acquainted with the learning of the renaissance, Ferdinand’s ambassador, 
Augier Ghiselin of Busbeck, set out for Amasia (1555). Not only did he bring 
back from Persia documentary proof of an armistice with the ‘'glorious and 
splendid ” conqueror, but with this embassy is also connected the discovery of 
the Monumentum Ancyranum^ “the queen of inscriptions” (Vol. VI), near Bus- 
beck in Angora, . which led to a revival of intlerest in antiquities, paleography, 
epigi'aphy, and numismatics in the West. The same ambassador also brought 
the tulip bulb and the elder-tree to Europe. Besides the four long Latin letters 
reporting upon his mission, he sent a despatch to tlie emperor containing a “ ])ro- 
posal ” as to “ the possibility of waging a continued conflict with the hereditary 
enemy of the Christian name and blood, taking the field without dismay and 
securing victory.” This pamphlet displays Turkish military discipline in the best 
and German discipline in the worst possible light. But it also contains numerous 
suggestions for improvement. A century was to elapse before this seed could bear 
fruit. The Eoman emperor of the German nation could not, as such, send emis- 
saries to the Porte, since he swore in his coronation oath to wage eternal war with 
the infidels : it was only possible for him as king of Hungary to send ambassadors 
to the Turk. A permanent German embassy could no more be maintained in 
(Constantinople than a German colony. Of commercial relations there was no 
question ; the trade between the Levant and the Black Sea was in the hands of 
Venice, Florence, and Genoa. The middleman trade in the Balkan Peninsula 
andiiiHungary was almost exclusively in the hands of the inhabitants of liagusa, 
who liad an important settlement in Uskiib. The inviolability of an ambassador, 
a right acknowledged as sacred by Islam itself, was repeatedly broken by tlie 
Osmans on the pretext that European ambassadors were only spies, and at most 
were to be regarded as hostages. 

Busbeck gives a full description of the court life and court splendour, and also 
of the horrible domestic tragedies which stained Suleiman’s imperial pui’ple with 
blood. For love of his Eussian consort Eoxalana, Khurrem Sultana, the Great 
Master sacrificed Mustafa, the first son of his first marriage in 1553, and Mustafa’s 
little son, Ibrahim. Jihangir committed suicide upon his brother’s corpse before 
his cruel father’s eyes. As the younger brother Bajazet revolted against Selim (11), 
Eoxalana’s eldest son, he was forced to flee to Persia in 1561. The Sultan’s myr- 
midons caught him at the Shah’s court, and strangled him with his four sons. 

In the summer of 1565 the Maltese order repulsed a strong Turkisli attack. 
The better to secure the safety of the order, the grand master Jean Parisot de la 
Valette founded the town of La Valetta in 1566, which was increased by later 
additions to a fortress of first-rat^ importance. But the campaign begun by the 
emperor Maximilian II with sixty thousand men came to a miserable end. In 
vain did the brave Zrinyi sacrifice himself in Szigetvdr in 1566 (V,pl. VII, p. 283). 
After his heroic death this outpost fell on September 7, and Gyula, the capital of 
the county of Beke, was lost with the surrounding territory. 
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(c) The Importance of Smldmdn IL — But before the fall of Szigetvdr the 
lion whose roar had so loi^g affrighted Christianity had passed away (September 5). 
Suleiman II had broi^t the Osman Empire to the zenith of its power and splen- 
dour. At the same time Ismail (p. 149) had established the power of Persia by 
the consolidation of the State, Siegmund II had secured Poland’s greatness and 
prosperity, Ivan IV Vassilievitch the Terrible had laid the foundation of Eussian 
greatness by the conquest of Astrachan — three dangerous neighbours and contem- 
poraries. But Suleiman the Magnificent undoubtedly takes precedence of these 
as a ruler both in war and peace. In his reign originated the proverb, Treasures 
in Hindostan, wisdom in France, splendour in the house of Osman.” The two 
most important German historians of Turkey, Hammer-Purgstall and Zinkeisen, 
are unwearied in their praise of his reign, and represent him as wiser than Solo- 
mon, greater than Constantine. His buildings in the capital and the empire — 
schools, poor-houses (imaretes), hospitals, fountains, tombs, bridges, aqueducts, 
fortifications, foundations in Mecca and Medina, the Shahsade and Suleimanich 
mosques in Stamboul, the Selimije mosque in Adrianople, the baths of Ofen — are 
living testimonies to his name, to that of his architect Sinan, of his admiral Piali 
Pasha the conqueror of Chios, of the Beglerbeg and Grand Vizier (from June, 
1565) Mohammed Sokolli. 

Under this greatest of all Sultans a golden age began for Turkish scholarship 
and poetry. The lyric poet Baki made his appearance. Fazli wrote his alle- 
gorical mystical epic ‘^Eose and Niglitingale.” Khalil was pre-eminent in elegiac 
poetry. Jelili, Fikri, Sururi (died 1561), and especially the fertile Lamii, trans- 
lated and expounded the masterpieces of Persian poetry. Erari, Chiali, and Yahia 
were their rivals. The fable and the animal epic came into fashion, as did the 
writers of historical epics, Shahnameji (writers of kings’ books) ; they were creators 
and defenders of fame. Sheik Ibrahim Halebi (died 1549) composed the second 
legal code, MUlteka til Buhur ('* Union of the Seas ”), a religious, political, and 
military code of civil and criminal law. The Humayun nameh (the emperors’ 
book) of Ali Veissi (Ali i-Wasi) is an unsurpassed model of Osman prose. Firdusi 
the Long, so called to avoid confusion with his great namesake (VoL III, p. 349), 
composed the Suleim^in nameh, a collection of Eastern tales and legends. Famous, 
too, are the performances of the Khattat, that is, the calligraphists Psherkef, Hasan 
Effendi, and Karahissar. Sultan Suleiman himself left behind a “ Divan ” under 
the name of Muhibbi, that is, the kindly lover. Under his rule sword and pen 
were never dry. Messages of victory alternated with songs, and intellectual 
rivalry outshone the trophies of captured weapons. This was the Augustan age of 
Osman history. 

Everywhere gi‘eatness, power, and splendour, to which the treasures in the old 
seraglio and the Sultan’s castles still bear testimony, a splendour which defied 
the sharpest introspection to discover the germs of decay in the roots of tjie flour- 
ishing growth which bore these tropic blooms. As the calligi’aphy, the epistolary 
art, and the music of the Osmans were based on Arab models, so in content the 
Osman poetry was a formal, intentional, voluntary work of imitation. It began 
with artificial forms of religious mysticism and didactic writing, and continued 
its existence as the hothouse growth of the atmosphere of court and chancery. 
Even the language affected by the poets was. a special product, which was and 
remains unintelligible to the mass of the people. It reflected the conditions of 
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life which existed within the narrow limits of the ruling class, “ the upper ten.” 
No Osman poet escaped the narrow theological point of view to reach the wider 
humanist outlook. The ideas of love and freedom did not appeal to him; the 
passion of love remained with him a primarily sensual impulse ; his imagination 
never awakes from that half-sleeping rapture which the Osmans call Keif. 
Despotism Ubove the restraints of right and morality, the cruel extermination of 
the prominent and therefore dangerous members of the dynasty and the court, 
seraglio education, the strict seclusion of the young princes from public life, 
polygamy, and slavery destroyed the freedom of intellectual and political life, 
destroyed the power of the ruling dynasty and of the government. The bold 
warrior nation became effeminate amid the sweets of peace ; the fighting race of 
Janissaries became ever more lawless and a danger to the empire instead of a 
support. 


3. THE DECLINE OF THE EMPIEE (156G-1792) 

A. Fkom Selim II to Murad IV (1566-1640) 

The long and expensive war with Suleiman the Magnificent had utterly 
exhausted the imperial revenues of the Hapsburgs. In the year 1568 Maxi- 
milian II was forced to consent to the payment of a yearly tribute of 60,000 
ducats to Selim II (1566-1574). In spite of this, the devastating incursions of 
the “frontier guards” upon the Austrian territories continued, and from these, 
even in time of peace, the Osmans carried off year by year as many as 20,000 
Christian slaves. The boundary of the imperial hereditary lands, extending about 
400 German miles with 21,000 men in 96 stations, absorbed 1,400,000 guldens 
annually in payment of service alone, and this amount was doubled in time of war. 
On February 1, 1570, Selim II wrote to the Signoria of Venice, “I want Cyprus 
from you;” and the Venetians, who were objects of suspicion to the powers 
themselves as “ Christian Turks,” could find no helper but the Pope. Pius V 
issued a jubilee decree touching the Turkish war, and appealed to the Protestant 
princes to “ cast away religious differences in the face of the universal danger ; ” 
he gave support to the Maltese, made Italy secure, and promoted an alliance 
between Hungary, France, and Spain. But Charles IX of France had a short 
time previously renewed his treaty of peace and commerce with the Sultan, and 
dissuaded even the queen of England from supporting the movement for “help 
against the Turks.” News soon reached Rome of the bloody overthrow of 
Nikosias (Levkosias) in Cyprus on September 9, 1570; Marcantonio Bragadino, 
who heroically defended Famagusta until August 1, 1571, was flayed alive on 
August 18 by the order of lala Mustafa. However, it was not until May 20, 
1571, that the Holy League was solemnly inaugurated. 

(a) Lepanto, — Don John of Austria (the natural son of the emperor Charles V) 
at length left Messina on September 19, 1571, with a fleet of 208 ships and 
80,000 soldiers from Spain, Venice, Malta, and Savoy. A battle was fought in 
the Gulf of Lepanto (Naupaktos, Epaktos) off the Curzolari islandbsTion October 7. 
The Kapudan Pasha Muezzin Sade (Munsinsade) Ali, the Beglerbeg of Algiers, 
Uluj Ali, and the Beg of Negroponte,, Mohammed Shaulak, commanded the 
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Osman fleet (277 ships with 120,000 men), which still flew Khaireddin’s (p. 152) 
victorious pennant. Don John, Marcantonio Colonna, Agostino Barbarigo and 
Sebastiano Veniero, Gianandrea Doria and Alessandro Farnese, directed the battle 
on the Christian side, in which Cervantes (Vol. VIII) lost his left arm. “ This 
immortal day,” he says in Don Quixote,” " broke the pride of the Osmans and 
undeceived the world, which regarded the Turkish fleet as invincible.” 

But the king of Spain's commands and dissension among the allies nullified 
all the consequences of this shattering victory. Don John, the man sent from 
God as the triumphant Pope designated him, was obliged to surrender Goletta, 
which Charles Y had captured in 1535, together with Tunis and Biserta, his own 
captures of 1573, to the Turkish admiral Sinan Pasha in 1574. Harassed by the 
suspicion of his royal stepbrother Philip. II, he died in bitterness of heart, on 
October 1, 1578. His bronze statue by Andr. Calamech on the Piazza dell’ Annun- 
ziata in Messina is a lasting monument of the triumphal return from Lepanto. 
The Signoria of Venice, who had again concluded a special peace with the Osmans 
at the price of Cyprus, true to its traditions (of 1523, 1526, 1529, 1541, 1543, 
1551, and 1560), congratulated the Sultan on his success of 1574. The Grand 
Vizier Sokolli (p. 154), an old comrade-in-arms of Suleiman, scornfully thanked 
the Bailo of Venice with the words, ‘‘ By the conquest of Cyprus we have cut off 
one of your arms, by the destruction of our fleet you have but shorn our beard.” 

The continual diplomatic intercourse between the Porte and the West Euro- 
pean powers found expression in numerous commercial conventions; France and 
England in particular were eager and jealous rivals for the Sultan’s favour, though 
they did not join him in alliance against Spain. Between 1573 and 1578 the 
two imperial orators, David Ungnad Freiherr von Sterneck and Preuburg, and one 
Count Sintzendorf, reported that when they were admitted to an audience of the 
Sultan, to which they had previously forwarded the most costly presents of money, 
silver plate, and clock work by the hands of servants, they were seized by the arms 
by two Khaushen (captains), and forced down before the Padishah, so that they 
were obliged to kiss the Great Master’s sleeve in a kneeling posture. On return- 
ing from the seraglio to their lodgings, which partook of the nature of prison and 
fortress, they were in danger of being stoned by the Janissaries. The day of 
Lepanto, on which, to the horror of the Mohammedan world, the ceiling of the 
mosque of Mecca fell in, was the signal for the further fortification of the Darda- 
nelles by a second castle, the “ key of the sea,” Kilid iil Bahr. 

(h) Zdtva-Toroh, — Selim survived the defeat of his fleet only three years, 
and died on December 12, 1574, exhausted by his excesses and his intemperance. 
His son Murad III secured the throne (1574-1595) by the murder of his five 
brothers. The Popes Gregory XIII (1572-1585) and Sixtus V made fruitless 
attempts to promote a new general federation against the enemy of Christendom. 
Sixtus V, one of the greatest popes and a most far-sighted ruler, pondered the 
possibility of a conquest of Egypt, the construction of the Suez Canal, to secure 
the trade of the Old World, the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre, an alliance with 
Persia, the Druses, Eussia, and Poland. But the most powerful of the Christian 
powers of Europe were in alliance with the Sultan. The counterpoise to Eome 
was to be found in the rooms of the Divan ; it was as though the old relations 
between the papacy and Byzantium had been renewed. Here the common action 
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of the Protestant-Mohammedan world against the Catholic was developed in mani- 
fold directions. But “ Catholic” France also joined the opponents of the house of 
Hapsburg, and acted as train-bearer to the Porte, while the proud conqueror of the 
Spanish Armada, Elizabeth (Vol. VII, p. 281), proceeded to incite the Sultan to 
a naval war against Spain as a “revenge for Lepanto.” The suggestions of the 
maiden queen led to the construction of two hundred galleys in the Turkish yards. 

The emperor liudolf II was tributary to the Turks. Every year he was 
obliged, like his father before him, to send 130,000 guldens, with an intinite quan- 
tity of silver work and watchmaker’s work, to the Sultan, to his wives, and the 
grandees of the Porte by way of homage. At the same time the breaches of the 
peace continued. In view of the disturbed state of Hungary it would be wrong to 
conclude that the Turks were always the aggressors. In the great military camp 
which Hungary had been forming for decades, breaches of the peace and of fron- 
tier rights on both sides were the order of the day. The imperial soldier fought 
with the same wild courage and ferocity as the Turk. We are upon the eve of the 
Thirty Years’ War. To scalp the fallen after a victory, to impale them before the 
camp, to cover the scalp with hay or powder and set tire to it, was as usual as to 
plunder the dead, to outrage women, as common as to break conditions on sur- 
rendering a fortress, and to commit every kind of treacherous surprise and betrayal. 
Yet on both sides was the same conviction of the fear of God and the same piety. 

The noble and capable Grand Vizier Sokolli was murdered on October 11, 
1579, and succeeded by the Albanian Sinan (1580), who had already distin- 
guished himself, as governor of Egypt, by the conquest of Yemen (1571) and 
Goletta (1574), though mutiny among the Janissaries had on two occasions 
obliged him to resign the great seal to his enemies and rivals, Ferhad and Sia- 
vush. On his elevation to the post of Grand Vizier for the third time in 1593, he 
induced the peace-loving Sultan to declare open war upon the emperor on August 
13. Sinan proposed to conquer Bohemia, while his Viziers began the war from 
Bosnia. At the head of 150,000 men he had captured Totis (Tata) and conquered 
the important town of Eaab in 1594. On the death of Murad III, Mohammed III 
(1595-1603), after strangling his nineteen brothers, marched in person to the 
“holy war;” but on August 13, 1595, he was defeated with crushing loss at 
Kalugareni by Michael the Bold, the national hero of Wallachia (cf. the fourth 
main section of this volume). However, accompanied by his wise tutor the 
mufti of Starnboul, and the court historiographer Sead ed-din (pp. 128, 137, and 
159), he conquered Eiiau on October 13, 1595. “ Drunkenness, the great curse of 

Germany,” wrote the Lutheran theologian Georg Mylius from the camp, “ has 
chiefly betrayed us into the hands of the temperate and watchful Turks.” On 
October 20, Kanizsa, the bulwark of Styria, sank into ruins. Siegmund Bathori, 
who had been independent ruler of Transylvania since 1588, had been attempting 
to break away from the Turkish federation since 1592 ; in 1597 and 1599 he 
resigned the government, and was finally expelled from Transylvania by the 
imperial troops in 1602. The peasants themselves considered the Turkish govern- 
ment more tolerable than the tyranny of the magnates, and were anxious for 
religious reasons to shake ofif the yoke of the ultra Catholic house of Hapsburg. 
In 1 604 Stephan Bocskay concluded an alliance with the Turing, and was recog- 
nised as prince of Hungary and Transylvania in 1605. The coinmanding fortress 
of Gran had again fallen into the hands of the Turks in 1604. 
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Ultiinately, on June 23, 1606, peace was made with the representatives of 
Bocskay at Vienna, and with the Turks at Zsitva-Torok (Sitvatorok, near Komom) 
on November 11. But under what conditions! The Turks were to retain all 
previous conquests and receive a yearly present of 200,000 gulden. Bocskay wae 
recognised in Transylvania and in eight counties of Hungary during his lifetime. 
In a secret protestation the emperor Rudolf II affirmed that his signature had 
been extorted by necessity and was not binding for the future. He was forced ta 
take this step by the Protestants in the empire and in Hungary, the fratricidal 
struggle in the house of Hapsburg, bad harvests and a general rise of prices, and 
the incapacity and petty jealousy of his soldiers. That heroic race had not yet 
grown up which was to proceed from the military school of Parma and Orange^ 
and to enter the arena of Hungary equipped with masterly strategical skill and 
with an art of warfare and siege work which was made infinitely superior to the 
Turks. After the peace of Zsitva-Torok in 1606 the Hapsburgs did not long 
remain tributary to the Sultans ; thenceforward the Osman Empire made no fur- 
ther accession of territory. The peace marks a halting point in the progress of 
Turkish power that was the transition to impending decay ; and in this depends 
its importance to the history of the world. It was not until 1616 that the correc- 
tions in the documents of the peace were presented by the Austrian ambassador 
von Czernin. He was the first Christian ambassador who entered Constantinople 
publicly with the banner of the cross and accompanied by music. 

(c) The Age of Disticrhed Succession ; the Military Frontier , — Two circumstances 
saved the Holy Roman Empire from overthrow, — internal disturbances and disputes 
concerning the succession in Turkey, and the strengthening of the military frontier. 
In 1603 the Persians took Tfibris (Tauris, p. 152) and Bagdad from the Sultan, and 
defeated more than fifty thousand men in a pitched battle. The crescent was 
declining to its fall. The breakwater of Eastern and Western migrations at the 
Golden Horn '' still ruled, it is true, over a world extending from the Rif shores 
of Morocco to the Arabian seas, from the Gulf of Oman to the Don, and from the 
angle of the Danube at Waitzen to Georgia. But the Porte’s powers had obviously 
flagged duing the fifteen years’ struggle from 1591 to 1606, his Asiatic support 
was tottering, and enemies at home, more dangerous than the Persians or Egyp- 
tians, had undermined the army, the navy, and the supremacy of the theocratic 
sultanate. The Mohammedan Empire was founded upon no basis of national sent!*- 
ment, and any nationalist movement was stifled by the doctrines of the Mohammedan 
religion. 

The decline of the Osman power dates from the outbreaks in the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century, the revolts in the army, the frequent changes of personnel 
in the Grand Viziership and all the higher posts of the empire ; but the chief cause 
was to be found in the person of the Sultan himself. The tyranny of the Grand 
Viziers, the female government practised by the harem, the system of rapacious 
extortion practised by the Beglerbegs, "the Sultan’s sponges,” — these are evils 
closely connected with the pusillanimity, fear, greed, and licentiousness of Murad IL 
His character was compounded of the strangest contradictions. In common with 
his contemporary, Rudolf II, he had not only a pacific disposition, but artistic 
and scientific inclinations. Evidence of his artistic and architectural taste may be 
seen in the numerous buildings, of which many were erected under the Grand 
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Vizier Sinan, such as a new seraglio in Scutari, the mosques of Adrianople, Mag-* 
nesia on the Sipylos, and Cyprus, in the great fortifications of Erivan, Kars, and 
Shamachi, and the drainage works of Mecca. Even the accounts of his enemies 
praise his interest in music, legislation, and history. But as with Eudolf II so 
with him, the influence of favourites was predominant in every department of 
governmental administration. Alfred Lobl makes special mention of the poet 
Shemsi, the historian SCad ed-dm, the chancellor Oveis, and the first chamberlain 
Gasnefer, not to speak of women like the ambitious Valide, the Venetian Nur 
Bassa, and others, by whom Murad had no less than one hundred and two 
children. 

At the age of thirty-three Mohammed III, (1595-1603) was but a sick and 
infirm old man. For the first time since the foundation of the empire a Padishah 
was seen upon the throne who trembled even at the thunder of the cannon, 
whereas his predecessors had appeared daily before the troops and had been accus- 
tomed to practise archery and throwing the jereed in the Okmeidan. Ahmed I 
(1603-1617) followed his father’s example: he was licentious, incapable, and 
proud to the point of insanity. Ahmed died on November 22, 1617, after an 
unprofitable reign of fourteen years. His memory is perpetuated by a great and 
beautiful monument, the Ahmed Mosque, with its six minarets, on the Atmeidan 
in Stamboul. The mosque is a huge yet light and delicate building, like a vision 
of the air, with a dome supported on four enormous marble pillars, while the inte- 
rior could contain four small mosques. The six minarets were regarded as an 
infraction of the dignity of the central shrine of Mohammedanism, the Kaaba of 
Mecca, and the Sultan was forced to add a seventh praying tower to the Haram 
of the Kaaba to restore its prestige and appease the suspicions of the orthodox 
clergy. 

Ahmed left seven sons, the eldest, Osman, being but twelve years of age. Mus- 
tafa I (1617-1618), the brother of the deceased Sultan, therefore succeeded to the 
throne. He, however, was insane, and the body of the Ulemas, Muftis, and the 
Divan resolved upon the unprecedented step of deposing the Sultan and confining 
him to a tower of the old seraglio. Notwithstanding his minority, Osman II 
(1618-1622) was placed upon the throne. At the age of fourteen he shook off the 
guardianship of his viziers, executed his younger and more talented brother, and 
undertook a war against the Poles in the forests and steppes of Khotin. His 
Janissaries were conquered, and when he attempted to punish them by extermina- 
tion, they confined him also in the castle of the seven towers, where he was 
strangled by Baud Pasha in May, 1622. The mad Mustafa was brought out of 
his prison, and under his rule the provinces of Georgia, Erivan, Bagdad, and Basra 
were again lost to the Persians in 1622. 

Mustafa I was again deposed, and Murad IV (1623 to February 9, 1640), a 
younger brother of Osman II, was placed upon the throne. In the year 1620 
Gabriel Bethlen had already attempted to secure his recognition as king of Hun- 
gary by sending rich presents to the Porte through .Franz Balassy, Stephan Korlath, 
and even by an embassy of the ‘^wlhter king Frederic V of the Palatinate. The 
price of this recognition was Waitzen, which fell into the hands of the Pasha 
of Ofen on November 5, 1621. The Sultana Valide Kassamu 'Mahpeiker gov- 
erned during the minority of her grandson Murad IV ; to her Stamboul owes its 
largest and finest caravanserai, the Valide Hto. At the same time Mohammed 
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Oirai III, the khan of the Crimean Tartars (Vol. II, p. 181), destroyed the 
Turkish fleet ; the Cossacks plundered Bojiik-dere on the Bospliorus ; Abasa, the 
Pasha of Erzeroum, revolted, and the advance of Wallenstein in 1626 against 
Mansfeld and Bethlen (Vol. VII, p. 292), forced the Turks to raise the siege of 
Neograd. In 1634 Georg I Kdkbczy, the successor of Bethlen (died November 15, 
1629), hesitated to join the Sultan in an attack upon the Poles. The Sultan then 
gave his support to one Szdkely and to Stephan Bethlen, the brother of Gabriel, 
whose claims were also urged by the ambassadors of France and Holland. Mean- 
while the cruel Murad had conquered Tabris and Erivan in a vigorous campaign 
in 1634, had murdered his brothers Bajazet and Suleimto, and recaptured Bagdad 
in 1638. 

Meanwhile the imperial Christian government pursued the task of resistance 
with remarkable energy, by the slow but sure creation of a military frontier, 
which was to secure their ultimate victory. Matthias Corvinus and Ferdinand I 
had already begun the work ; but it was not until the time of Maximilian II that 
this line of fortresses, extending some two hundred German miles from Transyl- 
vania to Dalmatia, was definitely secured. The archduke Charles was appointed 
permanent residential governor of the Croatian and Windish frontier lands.” 
After the fall of Belgrade in 1521 the stream of “ Uskokes,” Servian and Bosnian 
fugitives, began to pour into Austrian tenitory. Ferdinand I had granted them 
numerous privileges and immunity from taxation in 1535, and had settled them 
in the Karst deserts of the Sichelburg district, the modern Uskoke mountains. 
They were followed by a steady stream of refugees, who were ready and willing to 
serve in the local levies as cavalry and infantry. From this material the Austrian 
rulers created that militia to guard the Danube and the Save which for two cen- 
turies acted as a bulwark against the Turkish assaults. The bravest of them and 
the scourge of Turkey were the Zengg Uskokes of the maritime frontier. For 
more than a century they were the terror of Adria, and inflicted the most seri- 
ous loss both upon the maritime power of Venice and the continental power of 
dvvrkey. Piracy was carried on throughout the Mediterranean by the Barbary 
States, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, by the Maltese, tlie Sicilians, and Neapolitans. 
But the Zengg Uskokes were the pirate kings of Adria ; from their impregnable 
fortress of Zengg (Sign, Senj) on the sheltering Quarnero, the home of the terrible 
Bora, their bold expeditions went forth even to the shores of Persia ; the news- 
papers even reported a conflict between them and the Persians at Lacooson. 

jB. From Ibrahim I to Mahmud I (1640-1754) 

Murad, the Osman Nero, who, like Nero, was passionately devoted to music, 
was succeeded by his brother Ibrahim I (1640-1648), the Osman Heliogabalus. 
His arrogance and threatening caprice drove the Ulemas, the scribes, and lawyers 
to contract an alliance with the Janissaries in their mosque of Ortajami. Ibrahim 
was the first Sultan to be deposed and murdered under an apparently constitu- 
tional form of procedure (August 18, 1648). 

(a) Mohammed IV , — His son,Mohammed IV (1648-1687), ascended the throne 
in the year in which Germany began to rise from the devastation of the Thirty 
Years' War, It was fortunate for the Holy Eoman Empire that during this dec- 
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ade a succession of feeble Sultans, wars with the Persians, and internal disturb- 
ances had weakened the strength that repeatedly threatened the destruction of 
Christendom. The struggle for the guardianship of the Sultan, who was but ten 
or perhaps even seven years of age, resulted in 1651 in the death of the mother 
of three Sultans, the beautiful Greek slave Tarkhan (Terkhan ; great buildings in 
Stamboul preserve her memory), and brought the empire to the verge of dissolu- 
tion. An attempt was made to relieve the hopeless financial embarrassment by 
tripling the State taxes and debasing the coinage. At the beginning of 1656 crowds 
of peasants appeared from Anatolia to complain of the unprecedented extortion 
practised by their governor. The name “ Itunjiber,'' that is, full of woe, clung 
to them henceforward as a memorial of the continuous oppression under which 
they groaned. Mutinies among the Janissaries and revolts of viziers increased ; to 
appease the mutinous guards, who marched to the seraglio, Mohammed IV sacri- 
ficed thirty of his councillors, whose heads were suspended to the famous plane- 
tree on the Etmeidan. Francesco Morosini conquered Lemnos and Tenedos, while 
Lorenzo Marcello destroyed seventy Turkish sailing-vessels at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. 

(a) The Two Kuprili. — The saviour was at hand. Mohammed Kuprili 
became Grand Vizier in September, 1656. An Albanian peasant boy, he had come 
to Stamboul, and though he could neither read nor write, his keen intelligence 
and his good will had raised him to the highest position in the empire. Kuprili 
crushed the revolt in the blood of thirty thousand victims ; he took Murad IV as 
his model, the pupil of Machiavelli. He destroyed the Venetian fleet of Lazzaro 
Mocenigo, recaptured Lemnos and Tenedos in 1657, conquered the castles of the 
Dardanelles, in 1657-1658 defeated the troops of Georg II, Kakdczy, who had made 
himself independent, and appointed Achatiiis Bdrcsay prince of the country with 
an increased tribute of forty thousand ducats. He drove the Cossacks across the 
Dnieper, caused thirty pashas of Asia Minor and Syria to be massacred in a treach- 
erous ambush at Aleppo in the spring of 1659, and placed cartloads of heads on 
the seraglio walls as a warning. He even ventured to repress the insane extrava- 
gance of the seraglio and the harem (1659). His only failure was his enterprise 
against Crete, Cardinal M azarin having sent relief to the Venetians who were hard- 
pressed in that island. Kuprili retorted by immediately imprisoning the French 
ambassador Jacques de la Haye in 1658, and treated the threats of Louis XIV with 
contempt. 

Kuprili died on November 1, 1661, at the age of eighty. Mohammed IV paid 
him a visit on his deathbed, and promised that his son Ahmed Kuprili should 
succeed him in the office of Grand Vizier, a measure unprecedented in the history 
of this high office. Ahmed was highly educated, and possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of the Koran, the Sunna, and of Mohammedan science in general. His experi- 
ence had been acquired as Pasha of Erzeroum and Damascus, and as Kaim-makam 
of Stamboul, and he became Grand Vizier at the age of twenty-seven. The Sultan 
was then twenty-three years old, ab^rbed in luxury, the chase, in youths and after- 
wards in women, and was resident in Adrianople. In 1662 Leopold's troops had 
seized Serimvdr in Transylvania; Ahmed attacked them in the spring of 1663. 
In spite of the fact that the soldiers' pay was stinted by the avaricious Sultan, 
he succeeded in capturing Neuhausel (September 27), Ujivar, Serimvdr, and Gran. 
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However, on August 1, 1664, he was defeated at Sankt Gotthard, a monasteiy 
on the Eaab (VoL VII, p. 472). This battle marks a turning point in Turkish mili-^ 
tary history. The Austrians and Hungarians were co-operating with six thousand 
French under Count Jean Coligny and Francois d’Aubusson, Vicomte de la Feuil-- 
lade, with the flower of the French nobility. The Grand Vizier regarded the pow- 
dered and perfumed Frenchmen with their bright uniforms as girls. The army 
was under the leadership of Eaimund, Count Montecuccoli, the Austrian field-mar- 
shal. Before the battle, the cavalry general Johann von Sporck bared his head and 
prayed, Almighty God, our General on high, if Thou wilt not help us, Thy Chris- 
tian children, yet help not these Turkish dogs, and Thou shalt see somewhat to Thy 
delight/' Coligny’s French then charged the hostile ranks with the awful war-cry 
‘‘Tiiel" and the small-arm volley firing here secured its first triumph. The chapel 
of Sankt Gotthard, built in commemoration of the destruction of the Turkish army,, 
is still to be seen. J ealousy and mistrust, as usual, made it impossible to reap the 
full advantage of the Christian victory. In the peace of Vasvdr, on August 10, 1664,. 
the Porte retained the fortresses of Serimv^r and Ujv^r. But a great moral effect 
was produced ; the Sanjak-i-shereef (the banner of the prophet) which had been 
unfurled in vain on August 13, 1595 (p. 157), had suffered another overthrow. 

Ahmed Kuprili was obliged to seek compensation in the conquest of Crete. 
At ten o’clock in the morning of September 27, 1669, the Proveditore Morosini 
(p. 161) handed to the Grand Vizier the keys of Candia, which the Venetians had 
held for four hundred and sixty-five years. The French relieving force under the 
duke Anne Jules de Noailles and Francois de VendOme was as ineffective as the 
fleet of Pope Clement IX. Naintel, the French ambassador, renewed the capitu- 
lations of Francis I with the Porte (p. 152) on June 3, 1673. According to these,, 
special rights were reserved or confirmed to the French ambassadors, — French 
goods, the East India trade, the Catholics in Turkey, the ecclesiastical buildings,, 
the French in Pera and Galata, and the Holy Places. 

A short time previously Bacon, Lord Verulam, and Hermann Conring had pub- 
lished suggestions for the solution of the Eastern question. These ideas were 
reopened by G. W. Leibnitz in 1670 and 1671 in his comprehensive memorial, ‘‘De 
propositione Eyptiaca,” which he presented in person to the most Christian king in 
Paris. His proposals involved nothing less than the conquest of Egypt and the 
cutting of the Suez Canal. A French diplomat ironically,observed of the memoir, 
“ Mais vous savez que les projets d’une guerre sainte ont cess6 d’etre k la mode 
depuis Saint Louis.” 

The place of the powers hitherto predominant is now taken by two new States 
in hostility to the orescent, — Poland and Kussia. The Porte had confirmed the 
revolted Cossack Hetman of the Ukraine, Doroscenko, in the position of Sanjak 
Bey, or governor, as though he were dealing with a Turkish province. Poland raised 
a justifiable objection which ended in war. In the early autumn of 1672 Moham- 
med IV and Ahmed Kuprili ravaged Poland with one hundred and fifty thousand 
men as far as Kamenez', Lemberg, and Lublin, and forced the feeble king Michael 
Koribut Wisniowiecki to cede Podolia and the Ukraine in the peace of Budziak 
(Bucsacs) on September 18, 1672. But in the following year the crown field^mar- 
shal Johann Sobieski defeated the Grand Vizier and the Seraskier Hussein Pasha 
on the plain of Chotin (Chocim ; November 10-11, 1673), and captured the green 
banner, which still hangs in St. Peter’s at Roma In 1674-1675 Sobieski, who was 
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now King Johann III, captured the towns of Hunan and Lemberg and utterly 
defeated Kara Mustafa, the brother-in-law of Kuprili. Doroscenko threw him- 
self into the arms of the Eussians. The Czar Feodor III of Moscow, against whom 
the holy war was declared, came off victorious in three successive campaigns, 
1677-1679. Ahmed Kuprili had previously died at the beginning of November, 
1676. 

In the peace of Ead}^ (Eadzyn), February 11, 1681, the Poles obtained por- 
tions of the Ukraine and Podolia (which had already been of necessity returned 
to them in the peace of Zuravna, concluded on October 27, 1676, between the 
Sobieski and Ibraham Sheitan) ; while the Eussians again obtained access to a port 
on the Black Bea by the cession of the Laporog Cossacks. With this year begins 
the insidious influence of Eussia upon the Turkish Empire. 

(^) Vienna and Ofcn, — The pathway to this goal could only be engineered 
Dy the triumph and the blood of Austria. On August 10, 1683, the Porte at the 
instigation of Louis XIV had appointed the rebel Count Emerich Tdkoly (Yol. VII, 
p. 485), to whom the king of France had sent one De Ferriol as ambassador, as king 
of Hungary, with influence extending over territory belonging to Austria. War 
was thereby rendered inevitable. Prince Eugene of Savoy afterwards declared in 
his memoirs, Had it not been for Louis XIV, the Moslems and the revolted Hun- 
garians would never have reached the gates of Vienna.” 

The arrogant and ignorant Kara Mustafa, who acted as Semskier and Sirdar, 
with unlimited power, had dreams of founding a second Turkish Emj)ire, of which 
he was to be the ruler, with Vienna as his capital. The emperor Leopold I fled 
to Linz. On March 31, 1683, Pope Innocent II brought about an alliance between 
the emperor and Poland. Charles of Lorraine, with forty thousand men, had been 
enabled to prevent the Turks from crossing the Eaab, and was waiting behind the 
Kalilenberg, anxiously expecting the help of the emjjire and of the Poles, while 
Count Eudiger of Starhemberg established himself in Vienna with ten thousand 
men. On July 14 two hundred thousand Turks pitched theii* tents before the 
town, and surrounded the whole of the fortifications, in conjunction with the Tar- 
tars and Khan Selim Giray 1. A siege of terrible ferocity began, which lasted for 
forty-five days ; the Turks delivered eighteen assaults and the besieged made twenty- 
four sorties. Notwithstanding a brilliant defence the city was at the last gasp, 
when from the Kahlenberg and Leopoldberg rockets rose in the night of September 
6 and 7 announcing the approach of the relieving army, which had gathered at 
Tulin, on the Danube. In conjunction with Charles of Lorraine, and Johann, 
Georg III of Saxony, Max Emanuel of Bavaria, Georg Friedrich of Waldeck, 
Johann III of Poland gathered his aniiy of seventy thousand men, and made the 
Kahlenberg his base at the outset of the battle, which he concluded on September 
12 with a total defeat of the Turks (cf. Vol. VII, p. 486). On September 13 he 
made his entiy into Vienna, and was greeted as the liberator of the town. It was 
not until all danger was past that the emperor returned. 

The Turks fled from Germany fof ever, abandoning inestimable treasure. Sobi- 
eski, with Charles of Lon'aine, pursued and defeated them at Pfirkdny and cap- 
tured Gran. Kara Mustafa fled to Belgrade, where he was stismgled by the 
Sultan’s orders on December 25 ; his tragic end was illustrated by numerous con- 
temporary pamphlets and pictures. In 1684 the imperial trooi)s won a series 
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of victories at Wissegrad, Waitzen, Pesth, and Hamzsab^g over Suleiman Pasha. 
Count Leslie made a victorious advance into Bosnia. The age of Osman triumphs 
had passed; on August 19 Neuhausel was stormed and captured. But the greatest 
event of this campaign was the siege and the fall of Ofen on September 2, 1686, an 
exploit which saved some portion of the library of the Corvini. The German 
emperor’s field-marshal Charles of Lorraine, supported by the German elector 
Maximilian Emanuel, and by troops from all German provinces (Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Brandenburg), had wrested from the hands of the infidels the most important 
Turkish outpost, the capital city of the realm of St. Stephen, and also the remainder 
of those territories. Thus the freedom of the Magyars was by no means due to the 
bravery of that proud and warlike nation. On August 12, 1687, the indefatigable 
Charles defeated sixty thousand troops of Suleiman Pasha in the battle of Mohacs 
(Vol. VII, p. 489), and thus avenged the victory which Suleiman II had gained 
there in 1526. 

The high expectations which were excited by the Austrian victories and 
the simultaneous successes of the Venetians in the Morea are displayed in the 
pamphlet of the year 1687, '‘The Triumphant Imperial Eagle;” it was already 
reported that the Sultan would have to transfer his capital to Cairo, Damascus, or 
Aleppo. In 1688 Transylvania also gave in her submission to the emperor and 
king of Hungary, and secured full toleration for the four Christian religious com- 
munities that were recognised in the country. In this same year the Turkish 
Empire wsuffered severely from a famine and from conflagrations. In 1685 the 
Poles had advanced to Jassy and were defeated at Bojan. All the more merito- 
rious were the victories of the Venetians in the Morea under the defender of 
Candia, the capable general Francesco Morosini. They drove the Turks out of 
Dalmatia, conquered Santa Maura, Prevdza, Arta, Corinth, Argos, Patras, Koron(i), 
Modou, Navarino, Napoli di Eomaiiia, and Malvasia. The banner of Saint Mark 
flew once again in Greece, and in the Palace of the Doges the grateful Senate 
erected a triumphal arch to "Morosini the Peloponnesian.” It must be said 
that during the siege of Athens the Venetians inflicted great damage upon the 
immortal Parthenon. The powder explosion which was caused in the Parthenon by 
a shell from the batteries of the Venetian general Otto Wilhelm, Count of Konigs- 
mark, on September 26, 1687, at seven o’clock in the evening, completed the destruc- 
tion of this ancient sanctuary of Pallas Athene, the Madonna, and the Panagia. 
The liberation of Greece, the unbroken dream of European Philhellenes, and the 
event for which the oppressed Greeks yearned, had never been so near realisation 
since the fall of Constantinople and Atliens. For Athens, however, the interval of 
freedom lasted only until April 9, 1689, when Morosini, who had been appointed 
Doge, gave up the town which he found untenable. From Porto Lione (the 
Pineus) he carried off in safety the Athenian lions, which stand to-day before the 
Arsenal of Venice, as memorials of the abortive attempt at liberation, and of 
the pillaging of Athenian art treasures, and form a counter piece to the bronze 
horses upon the portal of San Marco, which were taken from the sack of Constan- 
tinople in 1204. For three years the town of Pallas was abandoned by its 
inhabitants, until the Sultan allowed the Athenians to return in 1690. Philipp 
Fallmereyer, misinterpreting the fragments of the Monastery of Anargyri, has 
extended this three years’ desolation to a period of four hundred years, extending 
from the sixth to the tenth century^ (cL p. 47). 
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(b) Carlowitz and Poscharewatz, — This series of misfortunes led to conspira- 
cies among the Janissaries and Ulemas and to the deposition of tlie Sultan, who 
was imprisoned in the Seraglio, where he died forgotten five years later. The 
conspirators passed over the sons of Mohammed IV, Mustafa, who was twenty- 
three years old, and Ahmed, who was fourteen, and appointed his brother Sulei- 
man III (1687-1691) as Sultan. The Germans continued their conquests under 
the Mai’grave Ludwig Wilhelm of Baden, and captured Lippa, Illok, Peterwardein, 
and Erlau. On August 11, 1688, Belgrade was surrounded by the elector Max 
Emanuel of Bavaria, with 53,000 troops from the empire and imperial provinces, 
and stormed on September 6 ; it was, however, recaptured on October 18, 1690, by 
the Grand Vizier, Mustafa Kuprili. Charles ot Lorraine was fighting on the 
Eliine ; this brilliant leader would no doubt have advanced upon Constantinople, 
after the fall of Belgrade, true to his motto, ant nunc ant nunquam!' Mustafa 
Kuprili, known as Fazil, the virtuous, was now the one su])port of the tottering 
empire. In the new ordinance the ‘^Nisam Jedid” he issued orders for Christian 
toleration, renewed in 1690 the capitulations of 1673 with the Marquis de Chateau- 
neuf, tlie ambassador of Louis XIV, and after the victory of Tcikoly at Zernesht 
over Generals Hausler and Doria he successfully renewed the war with the 
conquest of Nissa, Widdin, Semendria, and Belgrade. 

On July 23, 1691, Suleiman III died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Ahmed II (1691-1695). The Grand Vizier, in whose army three hundred French 
officers were serving, was utterly defeated on August 19 at Slankamen, not far 
from Peterwardein, by the Margrave of Baden (the Turkish Louis ” ) and the 
Brandenburg general Hans Albrecht von Barf us (Vol. VIII); witli liiru per- 
ished on the field of battle thirteen pashas, many officers, and twenty thousand 
men. The Germans also suffered severe losses. After the death of Ahmed II, on 
February 6, 1695, and the accession of Mustafa II (1695-1703) the Kapudan 
Pasha, Hussein Pasha, ‘'Mezzo Morto,” recaptured Chios from the Venetians 
(February 18). Mustafa in person defeated the bold Count Friedrich von Veter- 
ani-Mallentheira at Lugos on September 22, and took Lippa, while Peter the Great 
of liussia forced Azov to surrender in July, 1696. 

On July 5, 1697, Prince Eugene of Savoy was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the whole of the imperial army. On July 24 the prince, who was thirty-four 
years of age, took the field; he had already won his spurs before the walls of 
Vienna, and from that moment the fortunes of the Turks deserted them. After 
pacifying a revolt in Upper Hungary, he followed the Sultan by forced marches to 
Zenta; when the sun set upon September 2, 20,000 Turks lay dead upon the 
battlefield, and 10,000 in the Theiss ; only 2,000 escaped. The Sultan was obliged 
to watch the destruction of his array from the opposite bank of the river ; he fled 
to Temesvdr and retired across the Danube. This brilliant exploit of the imperial 
army is preserved in memory by the rough German ballad : “ Turk, the hour is 
now come that thou wilt be destroyed, for we have determined to put an end to 
thy empire. In truth the disgraceful Frenchman, who stirs up trouble through 
the world, helps thee secretly and without conscience, saying that we shall then 
be overthrown, . . Making Transylvania his base of operations, Count Roger 
of Bussy-Eabutin made an incursion at that moment, with 30,000 catalry, into the 
Banat and recaptured Uipalanka on the Danube. 

The results, however, of the peace of Ryswick (Vol. VII, p. 493) and of the 
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battle of Zenta could not be utilised to the full, as the emperor was obliged to 
carry on war in four different places at one and the same time. Moreover, the 
Austrian war ministry was utterly exhausted; After more than three months of 
negotiations which were spent in breaking down the resistance of Poland and 
Russia to the intervention of the sea powers, Holland and England, and in over- 
throwing the influence of the French ambassador in Stamboul, the peace of 
Carlowitz, on the Danube, was concluded on January 26, 1699 (see the plate 
facing this page, " Map for the History of European Turkey *'). This peace gave 
the emperor Transylvania and most of Hungary, and to the king of Poland, 
Kamenez ; the Venetian Republic secured the Morea, without Lepanto, while 
Ragusa was embodied in the Turkish Empire. The chief result, however, of the 
peace was to place diplomatic relations between the emperor and the Sxiltan upon 
a basis that corresponded to the dignity of the former. The emperor was now in 
a position to secure the solidarity of the Hungarian territories, though unfortu- 
nately his administrative capacities were not equal to the task. Revolts on the 
part of the magnates Franz II Rdkoczy, Anton Esterhazy-Forchtenstein, Alexander 
Kdroly, and others, and of the evangelical population, repeatedly endangered the 
position of this dearly acquired province. 

Mustafa II retired to Adrianople. The Grand Vizier Hussein Kuprili 
employed the peace of Carlowitz for the introduction of opportune reforms; but 
his premature death in 1703 deprived the empire of his services. His succes- 
sor, Mustafa Daltaban, showed great cruelty to the Catholic Armenians. He, 
together with the Grand Mufti Feisullah, was sacrificed to the Janissaries, wha 
then dethroned the Sultan, and set up his brother Ahmed III (1703-1730) under 
the condition that he should transfer his residence back to Constantinople. 
Mustafa II was confined in the Seraglio, where he was poisoned four months after 
his deposition. Like his predecessors, Ahmed devoted himself personally to the 
art of poetry. The most important event in his government was the arrival at 
Bender of the Swedisli king, v/ho had been defeated at Poltava in 1709 by the 
Russians, the Wittelsbach Charles XII (the great-uncle of Johann Kasimir of 
Pfalz-ZweibrUcken). The Grand Vizier Ali Chorli had promised him the help of 
the Khan of the Grim Tartars, and thus induced him to enter the Ukraine, in 
spite of the Russian superiority. The Grand Vizier was prevented from fulfilling 
his promise by his deposition. " Charles Ironhead (demirbash) as the Turks 
called him, placed one thousand men at Czernovitz on the border of Moldavia to 
keep watch upon the Russians, and with his faithful friend, Stanislaus Poniatoffsky, 
induced the Turks to declare war against Russia (November 21, 1710). He had 
already begun secret negotiations with the Greek subjects of the Sultan. At 
Eush on the Pruth the Gmnd Vizier Baltaji Mohammed defeated the thirty thou- 
sand men of the Czar Peter, with a force three times as great ; but the Czarina 
Katharine succeeded in securing freedom and favourable conditions of peace on 
July 21 and 22, 1711, by bribing Osman Aga and the Grand Vizier. After this 
the Czar gave up his claims to Azov £uid its territory. After an adventurous 
journey through central Europe the Swedish king returned from Demotika to 
Stmlsund in November, 1714. 

Thanks to the treacherous Greeks, who preferred the Osman yoke to the Cath- 
olic government, the Grand Vizier Damad Ali was enabled to recover the Morea 
hem the Venetians (1715), who had grown effeminate in the hmurious lifo of their 
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palaces, and did nothing to secure their precious possession. The emperor and 
Pope found an occasion for alliance in the “ Holy Federation ” of 1697. Their 
united fleet trarersed the Archipelago under the papal flag. In 1760 Corfu was 
freed from the Turkish besieging forces by the bold resistance of the Venetian 
•general Johann Matthias, Count of Schulenburg (August 19) ; his marble statue in 
Corfu, erected in 1718 by the Venetian Senate, bears the line inscription " Adhuc 
viventi.*' Prince Eugene insisted upon carrying out the terms of the treaty, and 
gathered an army at Futak near Peterwardein. On August 5, in conjunction with 
Prince Alexander of Wurteraberg, he won the battle of Peterwardein, "the Hun- 
garian Gibraltar,” in which the Grand Vizier Ali Kamurjich was slain. Pope 
Clement XI sent the prince a consecrated sword# and hat. The Banat was con- 
quered by Claudius Florimund Count Mercy, and Temesvar fell (November 13; 
■cf. Vol. VII, p. 517). Eugene decisively rejected an attempt at intervention on 
the part of the sea powers and turned upon Belgrade. The bombardment of the 
island town began on July 23, when the Turkish army approached from Semen- 
•dria. The imperial troops had been increased by six infantry battalions from 
the electorate of Bavaria and a dragoon regiment. The Bavarian princes, Karl 
Albrecht and Ferdinand, were before the walls on which their father had per- 
formed his most brilliant feat of arms in 1688 (p. 1G5). On August 17 Prince 
Ferdinand Albrecht II of Brunswick-Bevern began the assault and the battle; 
Belgrade surrendered on the following day with a garrison of twenty-five thou- 
.sand men. The fame of the "noble knight” was in all men’s mouths. 

In the s])ring of 1717 negotiations for peace were begun at Posharewatz (Pass- 
arovitz) on the Danube. The same Christian powers which had formerly made 
such feeble efi’orts to crush the enemy of Christendom now displayed great 
anxiety to diminish the strength of the Holy Roman Empire. Eugene determined 
to make a military demonstration towards Nish and far into Bosnia. On July 21 
the convention was concluded. The Porte gave up the l>anat, with Temesvar, 
Belgrade, and a strip of territory running to the south of the Save. The jurisdic- 
tion of the imperial consuls over subjects of the Roman Empire resident in the 
Turkish Empire was confirmed in a commercial treaty. 

((?) The Peace of Belgrade, — Between 1722 and 1724 a protracted struggle 
broke out between the Osmans and the »Sefevid Shahs, Hosain and Thamasp of 
Persia (Vol. HI, p. 382), which brouglit some advantage to the Russians by the 
•conquest of Daghestan and other provinces on the Caspian Sea ; it resulted on 
September 7, 1730, in the deposition of Ahmed HI, who had vainly sacrificed to 
the demand of the Janissaries the Grand Vizier Darnad Ibrahim, the Kapudan 
Pasha, and the Kyaya-beg (minister for domestic afl’aii-s). Ahmed died in 1736 of 
jX)ison, when war broke out between Russia and Turkey again. He left a brilliant 
memorial behind him, in respect of his influence upon Osman architecture. 
Edmondo de Arnicis, the well-known writer of belles iettres, s];>eaks of this in 
1877 in enthusiastic words: "Indeed the hands which created such glorious works 
•cannot have been the hands of a ^rbarian. The famous fountain of Ahmed III 
is a marvel of grace, richness, and patience, a thing to be kept under a glass case, 
not meant for the eyes alone, but seeming to exhale a radiance ofnts own. How 
magnificent must this gigantic jewel have been when it was unveiled in the 
splendour of its freshness one hundred and sixty years ago.” 
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Mahmud I (1730-1754) a nephew of Ahmed, was a learned prince, devoted to 
luxury, science, and fine architecture. He enriched Stamboul with four libraries, a 
mosque, several fountains, and eight summer houses on the banks of the Bosphorus, 
punished drunkenness severely, and induced the Moslems to exchange the wine 
beaker for the coffee cup. He displayed great severity against the libertine 
manners of the women. " Their naked bodies were clothed only with the purple 
folds of the sea-waves,** said the historian Izzi (Isi). He displayed a stem 
fanaticism in opposing the movement of the reformer Mohammed Abd el-WahhSb 
and of the Wahhabites in Arabia (1745), and decorated the Kaaba at Mecca with 
extravagant splendour. He allowed the Janissaries to exercise unlimited influence 
upon all affairs of state. 

However, under his government the kingdom reached a further height of pros- 
perity. The campaign of the Turks against the Austrians and Kussians ended in 
the defeat of the Austrians at Kroczka (Tricornium ; July 23, 1739) which led to 
the peace of Belgrade, September 18. The death of Prince Eugene (April 21, 
1736) was a loss severely felt. The imperial generals Friedr. Heinr. von Seck- 
endorf, Ludw. Andr. Count of Khevenhiiller, Georg Olivier Count of Wallis, and 
Wilh. Ileinli. Count of Neipperg endangered all success by their mutual jeal- 
ousies, and were forced to retire from Servia and Bosnia, beyond the Save and 
Danube. They therefore accepted the proposals formulated by the French diplo- 
matist De Villeneuve, which implied the cession of Belgrade, Orsova, Lesser 
Wallachia, and Bosnia. Austria*s Eastern policy was checked at this boundary for 
a long period. Eussia, however, which had gained a firm footing on the Baltic 
since the northern war (Vol. VII, p. 501) began to entertain hopes of entering 
upon her inheritance. For the moment, however, she was forced to content her- 
self with Azov, on the Black Sea, which she had cai)tured on July 1, 1736, on her 
first devastation of the Crimea, and to resign her other conquests. 

Turkish politics had never been in such close connection with those of Europe 
as a whole as in the reign of Mahmud I, the Solomon of the Golden Horn. Diplo- 
matists of every country thronged to his court, and rivalled one another in their 
efforts to secure the favour of the Grand Turk and of his viziers, and to conclude 
favourable commercial treaties. The greatest influence was possessed by the 
French ambassadors such as De Villeneuve, Castellane, and Desailleurs, who 
renewed and increased the old capitulations in 1740 (pp. 152, 165). The success 
of the Turkish army in the campaigns of 1737-1739 was apparently due to the 
prudent counsels of the French renegade Claude Alexandre, Count of Bonneval 
(‘'Ahmed Pasha,’* 1675-1747). In 1747 Louis XV sent the Sultan many splendid 
presents, and twenty-two artillerists to work his new guns. In 1748 the Sublime 
l\)rte offered to act for the king as mediator at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
Turkish pride had thus reached its zenith. The Osman imperial historian Izzi 
(see above) relates the conclusion of the peace with the words, " God gave the 
dog power over the swine.** 

C, From Osman III to the Peace of Jassy (1754-1792) 

Osman III (1754-1757) a brother of Mahmud I (deceased September 13,1754) 
was fifty-four years of age when he emerged from prison, an embittered and 
hardened character. During his reign the post of Grand Vizier changed hands 
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fifteen times. The eldest son of Ahmed 111, Prince Mohammed Khan, on whom 
high hopes were &et, died before his father. Hence on the death of the Sultan the 
succession went to the second son of Ahmed, Mustafa III (1754-1773). His reign 
was distinguished by the Grand Viziership of Raghib Mohammed, who gave new 
vigour to the empire, and also won considerable reputation as an author. In 
1747 he routed the Mameluke Beys in Cairo, and on March 23, 1761, he concluded 
a treaty for maritime commerce, trade, and friendship with Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, the sole object of which was to deprive the Austrians of the fruits 
of Carlowitz and Poscharewatz. 

The Polish question brought about a fresh war between the Porte and Russia. 
On October 6, 1769, the Grand Vizier Hamsa confined the Russian ambassador 
Obryeskofl in the Castle of the Seven Towers. The Khan of the Nogish Crimean 
Tartars, K(e)rin Giray, entered the Russian provinces on the Dnieper and Dniester, 
though his death (March, 1769) freed Russia from this enemy. Mustafa III had 
already adopted the name of Ghazi (the victorious). The Sultan beheaded both 
the Grand Vizier Mohammed Emin, and also the Voivode of Moldavia, Kalli- 
machi, for their ill success against the Russians under Alexander Golizyn and 
Peter Rumjiinzoff (Romanzoff) at Pruth. Khalil Pasha sul’fered defeat in 1770 
at Giurgevo, Bucharest, and Slatina. Meanwhile the Russian fleet under Gregor 
Orloff Spiridoff and John Elpliinstone had sailed from the Baltic to the Archi- 
pelago, and landed troops at Vitylo in the Morea. Alexij Orloff had defeated a 
Turkish fleet on July 6 in the roadstead of Cheshme (Krini) at Chios, and burnt it. 
Further, the Christians of Montenegi'o, the Mainots, and other Greeks of the 
Morea, especially in Kalainata, revolted in numbei’S under the leadership of 
Russian officers. But the hour of liberation had not yet struck. The Russian 
fleet could not force the passage of the Dardanelles, which had been fortified l)y 
the Hungarian Frenchman Baron Franz Tott (1733-1793); the Greek revolt was 
suppressed with great slaughter, with the help of the Albanians, enlisted by the 
Porte. The Albanians inflicted terrible devastation upon Greece, until the Porte 
was forced to take measures against them; but it was not until 1779 that they 
were almost destroyed by Hassan Pasha at Tripolitsd. Rumjanzoff, however, 
captured Kartal, Bender, and Braila. The Sultan determined to propose to the 
emperor by means of the Internuntius, J. A. Franz de Paula von 'Jdiugut, the 
partition of Poland, for which purpose he had already taken up arms. He did not 
suspect that this object had already been determined by tlie northern powers. 
Meanwhile, General Weismann won further victories in 1771 at Giurgevo and 
Tuldsha on the Danube, as did Vassilii Dolgorukii in the Crimea (“ Krimskij ’’). 
The Janissaries began to murmur and refuse obedience. At this moment the 
peace’ congress met in August in Foc^ani. The Russians expressly forbade 
the offered intervention of Austria and Prussia. Meanwhile the war continued. 
The Russians won further victories. Weismann fell at Kainarje (July 1, 1773); 
Rumjanzoff advanced through Silistria to Varna (November 10). Supported by 
Russian gold, Ali Bey (Vol III, p. 712) and Thir had revolted in Syria and 
Egypt. A. Orloff bombarded BeyHout. 

Mustafa III died on December 24, 1773 ; as his son Selim (III) was but twelve 
years old, Mustafa’s brother Abdul Hamid I (1774-1789) ascended the tottering 
throne. On July 21, 1774, at Kiitchuk-Kainarje, four hours from Silistria, that 
peace was concluded which Thugut has named the masterpiece of Russian diplo- 
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macy. Eussia obtained a kind of protectorate over Moldavia and Wallachia, and 
the Greek Christians in Turkey; so, at any rate, an article in this convention 
referring to Pera and Jerusalem was afterwards interpreted by the Russians. 
Purther advantages were certain stations in the Crimea, and free passage in the 
Black and ^Egean Seas. 

Peace was not, however, concluded "for all time.*' As early as 1783 Grigorii 
Potemkin again invaded the Crimea, seized the peninsula of Taman, drove out the 
Tartar khan, Shfihin Giray, and incorj)orated this country and the Kuban territo- 
ries in the Russian Empire as the provinces of Tauria and Caucasia. Joseph II 
had come to a meeting in April, 1780, with the Czarina Katharine II in Mohileif, 
and had forced the Sultan to give way by threats of war. In May, 1787, fol- 
lowed the memorable meeting of the rulers in Kherson, where Potemkin inscribed 
upon the southern gate the boastful inscription, " This way to Byzantium.” On 
August 16 the Grand Vizier anticipated a revolt of the Janissaries by confining the 
Russian ambassador Bulgakoff in the castle of the seven towers (Yedekule). On 
October 12 Alexander W. Suvoroff began the second war. Austria had never led 
so powerful an army against the Turks. Their force included 245,000 infantry, 
37,000 cavalry, and 900 guns, but no plan of co-operation with the Russians had 
been evolved. Prince Josias of Saxe-Coburg captured Chotin, the famous Laudon 
Novi and Dubicza in Bosnia in 1788; Potemkin conquered Oczakoff (September 
17, 1788), and in the Crimea the city of Hajibei, the later Odessa (the autumn of 
1789). 

On April 1, 1789, Abdul Hamid I died, and was succeeded by Selim III, 
an energetic character, and the only son of Mustafa HI (1789-1807 ; see plate 
facing p. 149), who had hitherto pursued his studies in the Seraglio ; he was the 
bitter enemy of Austria. The first important events during the continuation of 
the war were the victories of Coburg and Suvoroff at Foc?ani (August 1 ; cf. above) 
and of the general Karl Joseph, Count Clerfait, at Mehadia on the Cerna at 
Orsova ; on September 22 followed the victory of Suvoroff and Coburg at Martin- 
estie on the Rim nek. On October 8 Belgrade was suiTendered, and the imperial 
banner again floated on the battlements of the fortresses. Joseph’s system of 
government, however, excited the strongest opposition, both in the Netherlands 
and in Hungary. Austria was obliged to agree to negotiations at Sistova. The 
Russians gave a decided refusal to send delegates to the congress, and declined to 
admit any intervention whatever on the part of foreign powers. On December 
:22, 1790, Suvoroff had stormed lemaxl, the strongest of all the fortresses on the 
Danube. The Erench Revolutiou forced Austria and Prussia to compose their 
differences (Vol. VIII) ; the result of their deliberations was the convention of 
Sistova on the Danube, August 4, 1791. The allied imperial courts had failed to 
obtain their object, — the partition of European Turkey. Leopold II (emperor 
since February 20, 1790) was forced to surrender the fertile district of Wallachia, 
and even his acquisitions of Laudon and Belgrade ; it was settled that the stream 
of Cema should henceforward form the frontier^ Russia carried on communica- 
tions on her own account in Galatz by means of Prince Nikolai W. Repnin, con- 
tenting herself with Oczakoff and the frontier of the Dniester. After the death of 
Potemkin (October 16, 1791), the peace of Jassy was finally concluded on Janu- 
ary 9, 1792, by Count Besborodko. The northern shore of the Black Sea had 
become Russian. 
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4. THE AGE OF ATTEMPTS AT EEFOEM (FIEST HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTUEY) 

A. The Conclusion of the Eeign of Selim III 

Selim III undertook the difficult task of defending an empire that was threat- 
ened on every side. Syria, Egypt, and Koumelia, Jessar Pasha in St. Jean dArc, 
the Mamelukes in Cairo and Pasvan-Oglu in Widdin on the Danube, together 
with the subject hordes of the Krzalijes or Kyrjalis, and their leader, the famous 
Bulgarian Inje Voivoda, threw off the governmpnt of the Sublime Porte almost 
simultaneously. Bonaparte was prepared to put an end to the Venetian republic 
in 1797, and informed the Directorate that France must retain Corfu. ‘‘ For Corfu 
and Zante,” he wrote to Talleyrand, “ make us masters of the Adriatic Sea ; with- 
out these it is in vain to attempt to preserve the Turkish Empire.’* Even before 
this time Talleyrand had turned his eyes upon Egypt. Bonaparte was now ordered 
to seize Malta and Egypt, to drive the English out of the Eed Sea, and to pierce 
the Isthmus of Suez. On July 1, 1798, 36,000 Frenchmen seized Egypt. Talley- 
xand attempted to convince the Sultan that the campaign was directed only against 
the Mamelukes. Interference in the Eastern question was bound to force Kussia 
into action against France. On September 1 the Porte declared war against 
France, confined the French ambassador Euffin in the Castle of the Seven Towers 
(Yedikule), supported the European coalition for some time, allowed his fleet to 
co-operate with the Eussians, who captured the Ionian Islands from the French. 
However, after Bonaparte’s victory at Aboukir on July 25, 1799 (Vol. Ill, p. 713) 
the Sultan resumed his policy of neutrality, and concluded peace with France ; he 
had to struggle against the most dangerous enemies at home, the decay of the 
finances, the disobedience of the Janissaries, of the Pasha of Janina (Ali ; see 
Fig. 2 of the plate facing p. 184), of Widdin, Syria, and the Wahhabites of Arabia. 

In 1802 the Sultan determined upon a reorganisation ” (Nisan Jedid) of the 
army, a movement equivalent to a coup d’etat. The new troop, a militia trained 
in European methods, was to be really a counterpoise to the Janissaries, and 
a Hatti-sherif of 1805 forced the flower of the Osman youth to enlist under 
its flag. 

In 1804 a violent* revolt of the Serbs, under Georg Petrovid, otherwise Czerney 
or Karageorge, broke out at Sibnitza, Deligrad, Stalatz, and Nish against the 
arbitrary methods of the Janissaries ; it was supported, owing to Eussian influence, 
by the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, Konstantin Munisis and Kon- 
stantin Ypsilantis. In 1805 the revolt spread further. In 1806 the Serbs defeated 
the Turks at Shabatz, and after a temporary repulse conquered Belgrade in 
September, 180C, were victorious at Ushitze under Milos Obrenovic in 1807, and 
organised the popular assembly (Skuptshina). Western Europe considered this 
warlike movement as the beginning of the general liberation of the Christian 
rayahs (hearths) from Turkish su^emacy, and it is in this fact that its historical 
importance consists. 

First, however, the great theatre of the war was opened m^the north. Not 
only had Napoleon I secured his recognition as emperor from the Sultan, 1806, but 
Marshal Brune, who was French ambassador in Constantinople from 1803 to 1805, 
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induced Selim to disown the convention of Jassy (1792), by the deposition of the 
voivodes of Wallachia; the Czar thereupon sent an army to the Danube under 
the Freiherr von Michelson, while the English fleet under Duckworth forced 
the Dardanelles, and appeared in the Sea of Marmora. The capital, however, had 
been thrown into a state of defence by the French ambassador. Count S^bastiani, 
and forced the fleet to retreat to Egypt. Napoleon, on November 11, 1806, wrote 
to the Sultan from Berlin, to the effect that fate had appointed him the saviour of 
Turkey. He attempted to secure a compact between the Porte and Persia, frpm 
which llussia had taken Mingrelia, as recently as 1803-1804, with Karabagh, and 
Shirvan in 1805. In the peace of Tilsit (July 7, 1807) the Czar and emperor cer- 
tainly formed a secret compact to capture the Turkish possessions in Europe as 
far as Constantinople, and divide them between themselves (Vol. VIII). The 
Corsican declared that he would never leave Constantinople, to rule which was 
to rule tlie world. At a later date the Czar Alexander declared to the French 
ambassador, Caidaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, that to Eussia Constantinople could 
bo nothing else than a provincial town at the extreme end of her empire, that it 
was his by tlie mere facts of geography, and that he must have the key to the door 
of his own house. 

Meanwhile, however, Turkey was shaken to her very depths. Selim III 
attempted to force a number of troops to wear tlie uniform of the Nisan »Iedid; 
the result was the revolt of May 29, 1807. In vain the tenified ruler sacriticed 
Ins councillors, and flung their heads over the walls of the Seraglio ; in vain did he 
promise to annul the Nisan Jedid. Selim was deposed by a fetva of the Mufti 
(May 31, 1807). Mustafa IV (1807-1808) was raised to the throne by the Ulemas. 
In vain did the victorious general Mustafa Bairaktar (see Fig. 1 on the plate facing 
p. 188) advaiu^e from Eustchuk upon the capital. He found that the deposed 
Sultan had been already strangled. In vain did he fetch Prince Mahmud, who 
was utterl}' terrified, from his hiding-] dace, and ijrocdaim him Sultan, as the second 
son of Abd ul-Hamid 1 (July 28, 1808), while he punished the murderers of Selim 
with a fearful massacre, re-established the Nisan Jedid, secured the execution of 
Mustafa IV by the Sultan, and attempted to destroy the Janissaries. This last act 
proved lus own destruction. The populace suj)ported the Janissaries; Bairaktar 
was closely besieged, and blew himself up with his opponents on November 14. 


B, Mahmud II 

Mahmud II (1808-1839 ; see plate facing p. 149) recognised the Janissaries in 
a solemn Hatti-sherif, issued on November. 18, as the firmest support of the throne. 
The army and the population greeted the one surviving descendant of the Osman 
house with enthusiasm, and the Click yasha Sultan Malimud '' resounded from 
thousands of throats in the mosques and on the public squares. The Osman 
dynasty had been saved as by a miracle. The Sultan, who was then twenty-three 
years of age, was confronted by two dangerous opponents, the Serbs and Eussians 
The latter were suppcirting the Serbs and also the Montenegrins against the Turks 
and the French in Dalmatia. However, the war upon the Danube was continued 
with no great vigour. It was not until the peace of Frederikshamn, of September 
17, 1809, when Eussia acquired Finland from Sweden and secured a guarantee 
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from Napoleon that the Polish kingdom should not be restored, that the Turkish 
war again took a prominent place in Russian policy. In 1810 Prince Bagration 
was replaced by Count Kamenskii as supreme commander over eighty thousand 
men. He immediately crossed the Danube, and on June 3 captmed Bazarjik, 
which was followed by the conquest of Silistria, Sistova, Eustchuk, Giurgevo, and 
Nicopolis. The fear of Napoleon and of a Polish rising prevented further enter- 
prise. After the death of Kamenskii, Golenishcheff-Kutusoff, (Vol. VIII, p. 57), 
who was sixty-five years of age, utterly defeated the Turks on October 12, 1811, at 
Slobodse and Eustchuk. This victory decided the war. The English fleet made a 
demonstration before the Dardanelles to prevent the Sultan agreeing to the conti- 
nental embargo of Napoleon. The peace of Bucharest, May 12, 1812, reconfirmed 
the conventions of Kiitchuk-Kainarje and Jassy, ceded Bessarabia to Russia, and 
gave the Serbs an amnesty, greater independence, and an extension of territory. 
The brothers Murusi, the Sultan’s Phanariot negotiators, were executed upon their 
return home on account of the extravagance of the concessions made by them to 
the Czar. 

(a) The Foundation of the Servian Principality. — The Russians had secured 
an influence in Servia, which Austria *had obstinately disdained. When, however, 
in May, 1813, the Russians appeared on the Oder and Elbe, the Turkish army 
again advanced into Servia ; Georg Petrovic Hed to Russia by way of Austria. The 
Osmans exacted a bitter vengeance upon the country, but on Palm Sunday, April 
11, 1815, Milo^ Obrenovic appeared with the ancient banner of the Voivodes. The 
people as a whole flocked to the standard, and the Turks were left in possession 
only of their fortresses. On November 6, 1817, MiloS was recognised by tlie 
bishop, the Kneses, and people, as voivode ; while Karageorge, who had returned 
to the country to ally himself with the Greek Hetairia, was murdered. 

(h) The Greek War of Liberation. — Almost contemporary with the Society of 
the Philomusoi, which was founded in Athens in 1812, arose in Greece the secret 
confraternity of the philiki ” {^iXckij iraipla), whose energies after some years 
brought about the open struggle for freedom. Three young Greeks, Nik. Skuphas 
of Arta, Ath. Tzakaloph of Janina, and Panag. Anagnostopulos of Andritzena, 
founded the new Hetairia at Odessa in 1814, and swore ‘Ho arrive at a decision 
between themselves and the enemies of their country only by means of iiie and 
sword.” Oaths of appalling solemnity united this growing band of comrades. 
This yearning for liberation jjroceeded from and was sustained by an intellectual 
renaissance of the nation. From the time of the conquest of Byzantium by the 
Turks, the Greeks had been deprived of all political freedom. But under the 
ecclesiastical protection of their patriarch in Fanar and in monasteries (at Athos 
and Janina in Epirus, and in the theological school of the Peloponnese at Dimit- 
zana) the spark of culture and freedom had glowed amongst the ashes, and was 
kept alive in the language of the Church and the Gospel. As was the case with 
the Armenians and the Jews, su||erior intelligence and dexterity secured the high- 
est positions for the Greeks in the immediate proximity of the Padishah. After 
the position of first interpreter of the Porte had fallen into their hands (at the end 
of the seventeenth century) all negotiations concerning foreign policy were carried 
on through them ; they were preferred for ambassadorial posts in foreign courts, 
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and from the eighteenth century the Porte made a practice of choosing from their 
numbers the hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia. The opinion of an English 
diplomatist upon these Plianariots sliortly before the outbreak of the Greek Eevo- 
lution, which was translated by Goethe, is well known, Under the oppression exer- 
cised by Turkish despotism with a daily increasing force, the Greek character 
acquired a readiness for subterfuge and a perversity of judgment on questions of 
morality, which a continuance of servitude giadually developed to an habitual 
double dealing and treachery, which strikes the foreigner from the first moment.’^ 
However, the Greeks looked anxiously to Kussian champions and liberators, not- 
withstanding all the apparent privileges received from the Porte, from the time of 
the peace of Posharevatz, when the whole of the Morea fell into the possession of 
the Turks. In the devastation which Eussia's attempt to liberate the Morea had 
brought down upon Greece in 1770, when Hellas and Peloponnese siifi’ered inhu- 
man devastation from the Albanians whom the Turks called in, Athens and the 
islands had been spared ; in 1779 the Turks found themselves obliged to send 
Hasan Pasha to destroy the unbridled Albanians at Tripolitsa. In the peace 
of Klitchuk-Kainarje in 1774 Kussia had again been obliged to abandon the 
Greeks to the Osmans, though the Turkish yoke became proportionately lighter 
as the power of the Porte grew feebler. The Hellenes enriched themselves by 
means of commerce ; the sails of the merchantmen sent out by the islands covered 
the Mediterranean. During the French lievolution almost the entire Levant trade 
of the Venetians and the French fell into their hands. The number of Greek 
sailors was estimated at ten thousand. In their struggles with the pirates their 
ships had always sailed prepared for war, and they had produced a race of war- 
riors stout-hearted and capable, like the Armatoles, who served in the armies of 
Europe. In the mountain ranges of Maina, of Albania, and Thessaly still survived 
the independent spirit of the wandering shepherds ” (“ kleplits ”) who had never 
bowed to the Osman sword. The children of the rich merchants who traded with 
the coasts of Europe studied in Western schools, and readily absorbed the free 
ideals of the American Union and the French Ee volution. In the year 1796 
Konstantinos Ehigas of Pherae (Velestino in Thessaly, Vol, VIII, p. 543) sketched 
in Vienna a plan for the general rising of his nation, and secured an enthusiastic 
sui)port for his aims, which he sang in fiery ballads. When he was planning to 
enter into relations with Bonaparte, whom he regarded as the hero of freedom, he 
was arrested in Trieste in 1798, and handed over by the Austrian police, with five 
of his companions, to the Pasha of Belgrade, who executed him. He died the 
death of a hero, with the words, “ I have sown the seed, and my nation will reap 
the sweet fruit.” Adaraantios Korais (1748-1833) of Smyrna was working in 
Paris together with his associates, before the fall of Napoleon, to bring about the 
intellectual renaissance of the Greeks, the ‘‘ Palingenesia.” At the Vienna Con- 
gress Count John Kapo dlstrias (Capodistrias) of Corfu had founded the Hetairia 
of the Philomusoi, which entertained the idea of founding an academy in Athens. 
The only thing wanting to these associations was a leader, as was also the case 
with the Serbs. 

This leader was eventually provided by Eussia. Alexander Ypsilantis, born of 
a noble Phanariot family (December 12, 1792), was a grandson of the hospodar 
of Wallachia, of the same name, who had been murdered by the Turks in 1805 at 
the age of eighty; he was a son of that Konstantiiie Ypsilantis who had been 
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deposed from the post of liospodar of Wallachia in the same year, and had fled into 
exile. As the Czar’s adjutant during the Vienna Congress, he had inspired that 
monarch with enthusiasm for the Hetairia. Eelying upon the silent consent of 
his master, he went to Kishineff in Bessarabia, in September, 1820, with the object 
of communicating with the leaders of the federation in the Danubian Principali- 
ties, in Constantinople, and upon the mainland. Availing himself of the difficul- 
ties caused to the Porte by the revolted Ali Pasha of Janina, Alexander Ypsilantis,, 
accompanied by his brother Konstantine and Prince Kantakuzenos, crossed the 
Pruth on March 6, 1^21, entered Jassy, sent a report on the same night to the 
Czar, who was awaiting the result of the congress at Laibach (Vol. VIII, p. 117),. 
and forthwith issued an appeal to the Greek nation. On March 12 he started for 
Wallachia ; not until April 9 did he reach Bucharest with five thousand men. 
But from that moment the movement proved unfortunate. The Czar, whose 
hands were tied by the Holy Alliance and the influence of legitimist theories, 
declared the Greeks to be rebels, and the Eussian consul in Jassy openly disap- 
proved of the Phanariot enterprise. It now became manifest how feeble was the 
popularity of these leaders on the Danube. They were opposed by the Boyars, 
the peasants fell away from them, the Serbs held back, and treachery reigned in 
their own camp. To no purpose did the Sacred Band ” display its heroism at 
Dragashani (in Little Wallachia, June 19, 1821), against the superior forces of 
the Pasha of Silistria and Braila. On June 26 Ypsilantis escaped to Austrian 
teiTitory, where he spent the best years of his life at Munkacs and Theresienstadt 
in sorrowful imprisonment; his health broke down, and he died shortly after 
his liberation on January 31, 1828. The last of the ill-fated band of heroes, 
Georgakis, the son of Nikolaos, blew himself up on September 20 in the monastery 
of Sekko (Moldavia). The fantastic idea of a greater Greece, embracing the 
Danube States, thus disappeared for ever. 

However, the fire of revolt blazed up the more fiercely in the south, in the 
Morea (Kalamata), which was tlien deprived of troops. The archbishop Germanos 
of Patras was the first to raise the standard of the cross and of freedom in 
Kalavrita. Like wildfire the revolt extended to the continent and the islands; 
even the monks of Mount Athos flew to arms. On the nights of the 6th and 
7th of May, two thousand peasants seized the lower town of Athens, raising 
the war-cry, Christ has risen ! ” The islands of Hydra, Spessia, and Psara sent 
out a fleet of eighteen sail with fire-ships on May 3. 

A counter movement of appalling ferocity broke out in the astounded 
Mohammedan world. The enraged Janissaries and people attacked the defence- 
less Greeks in the capital and in Smyrna. Constant executions thinned the 
numbers of the Phanariots, and among the victims of the popular fury were 
the first interpreters of the Porte, Konstantine Murusis, Alexander Mavrokordatos, 
Theodore Ehizos, and others, even the gray-haired patriarch Gregorios V. On 
July 18 the Eussian ambassador, having entered a protest against this punish- 
ment of the innocent, left Constantinople on August 10, and on May 13 met 
the Czar at Veliki Luki, near pdesaa; the result was a concentration of Eussian 
troops on the Pruth. 

Enthusiasm for the Greek cause spread throughout the whole of Europe. The 
noblest minds championed the cause of the warriors, who w^e inspired by their 
noble past with the pride of an indestructible nationality, and were defending 
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the cross against the crescent. Since the occufiiation of Athens by the Venetians 
in 1688 the eyes of educated Europe had turned to the city of Athene. The 
Venetian engineers Vermada and Felice had then drawn up an accurate plan of 
the Acropolis and of the town, which was published by Francesco Fanelli in his 
“Atene Attica” (1707). Ch. Du Cange (Vol. VIII, p. 438) wrote his ‘‘History 
of the Empire of Constantinople under the Frankish Emperors” in 1657, and 
in 1680 his “ Historia Byzantina.” Since the days of George Duke of Bucking- 
ham (1592-1628) and Thomas Earl of Arundel (1586-1646) a taste for the col- 
lection of examples of Greek art had been increasing in England. Wealthy peers 
sent their agents to Greece and the East, or journeyed thither themselves, as 
did Lord Claremont, who commissioned Eichard Dalton to make sketches of the 
Greek monuments and works of art in 1749. James Stewart and Nicholas 
Kevett published sketches of “The Antiquities of Athens” in 1751 (appeared 
1762 and 1787). In 1776 appeared Eichard Chandler’s “ Travels in Greece.” In 
1734 the Society of Dilettanti had been founded in London with avowedly Phil- 
hellenic objects. In 1764 appeared Winckelmann’s “History of Ancient Art,” 
and in 1787 Edward Gibbon completed his “Decline and Fall of the Eoman 
Empire?.” From 1812 onwards Beethoven’s opera, “ The Euins of Athens,” had 
aroused fears and sympathy in every feeling heart. Numberless memories and 
recollections carried away the sympathies of Europe, which had only just shaken 
off the yoke of the Corsican conqueror. In 1821 Philliellenic unions were 
formed upon all sides to support the “heroes of Marathon and Salamis” with 
money and arras. The banker Jean Gabr. Eynard of Geneva, the Wurtemberg 
general Norman (cf. Vol. VIII, p. 121), the Frenchman Comte Harcourt, the 
United States, England, King Ludwig I of Bavaria, an artistic enthusiast, and the 
painter Heidegger (since 1844 Freih. von Heydeck) sent money, arms, and ships, 
or volunteer bands. The populations of Europe were inspired by the Greek songs 
of Wilhelm Muller and the verses of Lord Byron (“ The mountains look on 
Marathon, and Marathon looks on the sea”), and his heroic death (April 19, 1824, 
in Missolunghi). Even Goethe, the prince of poets, with all his indifference to 
politics, was fascinated by the fervour of the Greek and Servian popular songs, 
and cast his mighty word into the scale of humanity. 

Far different was the attitude of the cabinets. Vienna in particular, whose 
preponderant influence had been already manifested in the conventions of Karls- 
bad, Troppau, and Laibach (Vol. VIII) checked, all action on the part of the 
Czar. Prince Metternicli had not forgotten the plans of partition which France 
and Eussia had concocted at Tilsit and Erfurt. The powers, therefore, in 
accordance with his proposals, pressed the Porte to make concessions to the 
Greeks, and the rebels to make complete submission to their “legitimate mas- 
ters.” To the first of these proposals the political situation was highly favour- 
able. The Persians were in the Asiatic frontier provinces, Candia was in 
a state of revolt, Ali of Janina was holding out against the Sultan’s troops, 
the fidelity of Mehemed Ali was suspicious, and the Suliots under Markos 
Botzaris had inflicted a considerable defeat upon the Turks in the plains of 
Passaron. In fact the Sultan gave way so far as to withdraw his troops from 
the Danube and to appoint new hospodars. Among the Greeks the fortunes of 
war varied. The Turks held out at Thermopylae, in Athens, in Vonizza (Acar- 
nania), I^panto, Nauplia, Corinth, and Patras. The first national assembly at 
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Argos, and afterwards at Piadha, in December, 1821, chose Alexander Mavrokor- 
datos as its president Proedros *'), and declared its independence on January 13, 
1822. However, notwithstanding the “ Organic Law of Epidauros,’' there was no 
vigorous concerted action among the Palikars and naval heroes, as a continued 
state of feud existed between the chiefs and captains, Th. Kolokotronis, Odysseus, 
P. Mavromichalis, Th. Negris, G. Karaiskakis, Diakos, G. Konduriotis. Ali 
Pasha then fell in Janina; his head and his inestimable treasures came to 
Stamboul (February 5, 1822). The Turkish army of occupation was thus free 
to act against the Greeks. On the 11th April began the massacres in the 
Island of Chios. A cry of horror went up throughout Europe. The Turkish fleet 
was destroyed by the bravery of the bold incendiaries K. Kanaris, A. Pipinos 
(Pepinis), Theocharis, J. Tombazis, A. Miaulis. ' The bold Markos Botzaris fell on 
August 21, 1823, with his Suliots, in the course of a sortie against the besiegers of 
Missolunghi (see the historical map facing page 166). 

In his necessity the Sultan now summoned to his aid his most formidable 
vassal Mehemed Ali of Egypt. He first sent his son Ibrahim to Candia for the 
suppression of the revolt, in command of his troops who had been trained by 
French officers. This leader then appeared in the Morea (February 22, 1825), 
where the bayonet and his cavalry gave him a great superiority over the Greeks, 
who, though brave, were badly disciplined and armed. None the less the Greeks 
vigorously protested against the protocol of peace which was issued by the powers 
of August 24, 1824, recommending them to submit to the Porte and promising 
the Sultan’s pardon, after almost the whole population of the Island of Psara 
had been slaughtered on the 4th July. Three parties were formed amongst the 
Greeks themselves, one under Mavrokordatos leaning upon England, that of Capo 
d’ Istrias leaning upon Russia, and that of Johannis Kolettis leaning upon France. 
English influence prevailed. On December 21, 1825, the Czar Alexander died at 
Tanganrog, and the youthful Nicholas I ascended the throne. He quickly sup- 
pressed a military revolution in St. Petersburg, and showed his determination to 
break down the influence of Metternich. Canning now sent the Duke of Welling- 
ton to St. Petersburg, and on April 4, 1826, the powers of England and Russia 
signed a protocol, constituting Greece, like Servia, a tributary vassal State of 
the Porte, with a certain measure of independence. Charles X of France agreed 
to these proposals, as his admiration had been aroused by the heroic defence 
of Missolunghi. Austria alone secretly instigated the Sultan to suppress the 
Greek revolt. Even the help given to the Greeks at that time by Lord Cochrane 
and General Church, by Colonels Fabvier, Vautier, and Heydeck, did not stop the 
Turkish advance. On June 5, 1827, the Acropolis again capitulated, and with it 
the whole of Greece was once again lost to the Hellenes. 

However, a bold attack delivered at a most unexpected point shook tlie throne 
of the Sultan. On May 28, 1826, Mahmud II issued the Hatti-sherif concerning 
the reform of the Janissaries. Upon the resistance of these latter they were 
received on the Etmeidan by the well-equipped imperial army, supported on 
this occasion by the Ulemas and|the people, and were mown down with grape- 
shot. The Sultan forthwith began the formation of a new corps upon European 
models. It was an event of the most far-reaching importance for the empire 
when Mahmud first appeared at the head of the faithful in an overcoat, European 
trousers, boots, and a red fez instead of a turban. His triumph, however, was 
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premature, his army was momentarily weakened, and the reforms were not 
carried out. The invader was already knocking once again at the door of the 
empire. f.>n October 6, 1826, his plenipotentiaries signed an agi’eement at 
Akkerman, agreeing on all points to the Eussian demands for Servia and the 
Danubian Principalities, but refusing that for Greek freedom. In vain did the 
Porte send an ultimatum to the powers on June 10, 1827, rep’esenting that 
the right of settling the Greek problem was his alone. On April 11, 1827, 
Capo d' Istrias became president of the free State of Corfu, under Eussian 
influence, and Eussia, England, and France determined to concentrate their fleets 
in Greek waters on the 6tli July. The result of the movements was the battle of 
FTavarino,^ October 20, one of the most murderous naval actions in the whole 
of history ; in four hours nearly one hundred and twenty Turkish warships and 
transpoits were destroyed. 

This untoward event '' implied a further triumph for Eussian policy, which 
had already acquired Grusia, Imeretia (Colchis, 1811), and Gulistan (1813) in 
Asia, and had secured its rear in Upper Armenia by the acquisition of Etchraiad- 
zin, the centre of the Armenian Church, in the peace of Turkmanchai, 1828. How- 
ever, after the battle of Navarino the Sultan proved more obstinate than ever. In 
a solemn Hatti-sherif he proclaimed in all the mosques his firm intention to secure 
his independence by war with Eussia, which for the last fifty or sixty years had 
been the chief enemy of the Porte.” He was without competent officers, and his 
chief need was an army, which he had intended to create had he been granted 
time. Thus the main power of the Porte, as at the present day, consisted in the 
unruly hordes of Asia, whose natural impetuosity could not replace the lack of 
European discipline and tactical skill. Pluck up all your courage ” Mahmud 
then wrote to ids Grand Vizier at the military headquarters, for the danger is 
great.” On May 7 the Eussians crossed the Pruth in Europe, and on June 4 the 
Arpatchai in Asia. Ivan Paskevitch conquered the district of Kars and Achal- 
zich, between the Upper Kur and Araxes, and secured a firm base of operations 
against Erzeroum. The Eussians on the Danube advanced more slowly. It was 
not until the fall of Braila, on June 17, and of Varna, on October 11, 1828, tliat 
they ventured to attack the natural fortress of the Balkans. But the approach 
of winter put an end to the struggles. In view of the enormous sacrifice,” says 
Helmuth von Moltke, in his classical description of this war (1845), “which this 
war cost the Eussians, it becomes exceedingly difficult to say whether victory 
rested with them or with the Turks.” 

A second campaign was therefore necessary to secure a decision. In Eastern 
Eoumelia the Eussians seized the harbom* of Sizebolu, February 15, 1829, in order 
to provision their army. On February 24, Diebich (VoL VIII) took over the 
supreme command, crossed the Danube in May, and on June 11 defeated and 
put to flight, by means of his superior artillery, the army of the Grand Vizier 
Eeshid Mehemed, at Kulevcha. Silistria then surrendered (June 26), and in 
thirteen days (July 14-26) Diebich crossed the Balkans with two army corps; 
while on July 7 Paskevitch had occupied Erzeroum in Asia. The passage of this 

^ Nav(w)armo is the name of the remnants of a fortress situated at the southern entrance to the har- 
bour, somewhat southwest of the Messenian coast town Ne6kastron, while the old fortress at the northern 
entrance bears the name of Palad Navarinon. In May, 1904, the Greek major-general Staikos received 
permission to carry out diving operations in those waters. 
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mountain barrier, wliich was regarded as impregnable, produced an overwhelm- 
ing impression upon the Turks, many of whom regarded the Eussian success as a 
deserved punishment for the Sultan’s reforms. Diebich Sabalkanski ” advanced 
to Adrianople. However, Mustafa Pasha of Bosnia was already advancing. Fear- 
ful diseases devastated the Russian army, which was reduced to twenty thousand 
men. None the less Diebich joined hands with Sizebolu on the Black Sea, and 
with Enos on the ^gean Sea, although the English fleet appeared in the Darda- 
nelles to protect the capital, from wl 'ch the Russians were scarce thirty miles 
distant. 

Both sides were sincerely anxious for peace. However, the Sultan’s courage 
was naturally shaken by the discovery of an extensive conspiracy among the old 
orthodox party. The peace of Adrianople, secured by the mediation of the Prus- 
sian general Karl Freiherr von Muftling, on September 14, offered conditions 
sufficiently severe. Before the war the Czar had issued a manifesto promising to 
make no conquests. Now in August, 1828, he demanded possession of tlie Danube 
islands, of the Asiatic coast from Kuban to Nikolaja, the fortresses and districts 
of Atzshur, Achalzich, and Achalkalaki, with new privileges and frontiers for Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and Servia. The Sultan under pressure of necessity confirmed the 
London Convention of July 6, 1821, in the tenth article of the peace. The presi- 
dent, Capo d’Istrias, received new subsidies, and loans from the powers ; moreover, 
on July 19, 1828, the powers in London determined upon an expedition to the 
Morea, the conduct of which was intrusted to France. Ibrahim retired, while 
General Maison occupied the Peninsula (September 7). The Greek army, com- 
posed of Palikars, troops of the line, and Philhellenes, was now armed with 
European weapons; it won a series of victories at the close of 1828 at Steveniko, 
Martini, Salona, Liitraki, and Vonizza, and by May, 1829, captured Lepanto, Misso- 
lunghi, and Anatoliko. In 1828 the Cretan revolt again broke out, with success- 
ful results. On July 23, 1 829, the National Assembly, tired of internal dissensions, 
which had repeatedly resulted in civil war, confen’ed dictatorial powers upon the 
president. On February 3, 1830, the powers proclaimed the independence of 
Gree<^ which the Sultan was forced to acknowledge on April 24. 

The Close of Mahmud's Reign , — The understanding between the powers was 
again destroyed by the July revolution in Paris. Moreover, France had now seized 
Algeria, which had hitherto been under the Sultan’s supremacy, and the piratical 
activity of the Barbary States was brought to an end. In Turkey also that move- 
ment was now beginning, which will be considered later (p. 191), the literary 
and political revolution of the Young Turkish party. The indefatigable Mahmud 
again resumed his efforts to secure the unity of the empire. He was, however, 
forced to give way to his pasha of Egypt, Mehemed Ali, one of the most impor- 
tant rulers whom the East had produced for a long time. He was bom in 1769 
at Kavala in Roumelia, opposite the island of Thasos ; he had gone to Egypt in 
1800 with some Albanian mercenafies; in the struggle with the French, English, 
and Mamelukes (1811 ; cf. Vol. Ill, p. 717) he had raised himself to supremacy, 
had conquered the Wahhabites, subjugated Arabia and Nubia, and iJreated a highly 
competent army by means of military reform upon a large scale. When Mahmud H 
declined to meet his extensive demands in return for the help he had rendered 
Against the Greeks, Ibrahim, an adopted son of Mehemed, a general of the highest 
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class,, invaded Syria in 1831, defeated the Turks on three occasions, conquered 
Akka, 1832, and advanced to Kiutahia, in Asia Minor, in 1833. In desperation 
Mahmud appealed to Kussia for help. Russia forthwith sent fifteen thousand men 
to the Bosphorus, whilst the fleets of France and England jealously watched the 
Dardanelles. Mehemed Ali was obliged to make peace on May 4, 1833, and was 
driven back behind the Taurus. The most important result of these events, how- 
ever, was the recompense which the Sultan was induced to give to the Russians 
for their help. He had been shown the letters of the French ambassador, which 
revealed the intention of the cabinet of the Tuileries to replace the Osman dynasty 
by that of Mehemed. The result was the convention of Hunkyar-Skalessi (the 
imperial stairs on the Bosphorus, July 8, or May 26, 1833). In this agreement the 
terrified Sultan made a supplementary promise to close the Dardanelles in future 
against every power that was hostile to Russia. Wlien this one-sided conven- 
tion, concluded in defiance of all international rights, became known, the West- 
ern ])owers were naturally irritated, and Prince Metternich wittily designated the 
Sultan as “le sublime portier des Dardanelles au service du Czar.'' The naval 
powers withdrew their fleets from the Dardanelles, after entering a protest against 
this embargo. 

In Oreece the capable president. Capo dTstrias, had been murdered on Octo- 
ber 1), 1831, by the Mainots, Constantine and George Mavromichalis ; a short time 
before (August 18, 1831) the aged Miaulis, the Hydriotic partisan, had burnt the 
Greek fleet in the harbour of Poros (Kalaurai). The second jjresident, Augustin 
Capo d’Istrias, maintained his position only for a short time. As aforetime in 
ancient Greece, so now, the primates and Palikars destroyed one another by their 
partisanship and greed, by their envy and jealousy. In March, 1832, the Greek 
crown was offered to the Bavarian Prince Otto, the second son of Ludwig I. On 
April 15 the Bavarian Philhellene, Councillor Friedrich Thiersch, arranged a com- 
mission of regency. Peace seemed to have been secured between the parties when 
King Otto I made his solemn entry into Nauplia, on February 7, 1833. Strat- 
ford Canning had again appeared as British ambassador to the Porte, and devoted 
considerable energy to the Greek cause. The bays of Volo and Arta were estab- 
lished as the northern frontier of the new Greek kingdom ; Samos was declared 
an independent principality, paying tribute to the Porte. In the same year the 
Porte secured possession of the Regency of Tripolis, and crushed the rebellions of 
Albania, Bosnia, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan (1834). On January 7, King Otto 
entered the city of Pallas which he found in ruins. Thanks to the self-sacrifice of 
rich Greeks, both at home and abroad (Sina, Ursakis, Varvakis, Averot, Zappas, 
Syngros, Sturnaris, Fositza, Yaltinos, Bernardakis, and others), Athens rose like the 
phrnnix from dust and ashes, and in a few decades became the political and intel- 
lectual centre of Greece, and the fairest town in the Greek East. From a geo- 
graphical point of view the kingdom was somewhat scurvily treated, owing to 
dissension amongst the powers and resistance on the part of the Porte ; yet it may 
be considered large in comparison with the States of ancient Greece. 

Meanwhile, the will of the Czar was supreme both in Athens and StambouL 
Obeying his instructions Mahmud refused to allow the Austrians to blast the rocks 
on the Danube at Orsova, or to permit his subjects to make use of the ships of the 
Austro-Hungarian Lloyd Company, founded in Trieste in 1836 ; notwithstanding 
this prohibition the company was able to resume with success the old commercial 
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relations of the Venetians with the Levant. The Russian ambassador discounte- 
nanced the wishes of the Grand Vizier and of the Seraskier, who applied to the 
Prussian ambassador, Count Kdnigsmark, with a request for Prussian officers to be 
sent out, in view of a reorganisation of the army. A chance occurrence decided 
the matter. The “ Iron Soldier ” Khosrev Pasha discovered the existence of a new 
world of military science, in the course of conversation with the Prussian staff 
officers Von Berg and Helrnuth von Moltke, who then happened to be staying in 
Constantinople ; at Khosrev’s proposal the Sultan applied to Berlin with a request 
that Moltke's stay in Constantinople might be extended. Frederick William Illy 
who was then as reluctant to oblige the Turks, as the other powers were impoiji^i- 
nate, granted for the moment an extension of leave for three months; evej/ this, 
however, secured that remarkable influence of the Prussian military reorganisation 
upon the Turkish army, which continues at the present day. Moltke.^'^uder the 
title of ** Baron Bey,’' accompanied the Sultan in 1837 on his joui;:^ey through 
European Turkey, where the royal reformer was everywhere receivi:;^^j ^ith enthu- 
siasm ; he drew up a memorial concerning the possibility of applyi Prussian 

landwehr system to the Osman Empire, examined the most impor, fortresses in 
the Dardanelles, and from the height of the Seraskier tower, Mahmudj 

he completed a great plan of Constantinople and its environs. , ^'•ogether with the 
officers Heinrich von Miihlbach, Karl Freiherr von Vincke-Olbt^j^^j^^^.f Fried- 
rich Leopold Fischer he accompanied General Mehmed Hafiz 1 o^sha during the 
summer of 1837, when this officer was occupied in completing thf ^ paciiication oi 
Kurdistan, which Resliid Pasha had begun. This expedition and ' following 
against Mehemed Ali have been brilliantly described by Moltke in his- ^ rnemorabh 
Metters”(1841). \ 

In 1837 the first bridge over the Golden Horn was built, between Unkapau ana 
Asabkapusi; not until 1845 and 1877 was the new bridge constructed which is 
known as the Valide, after the mother of Abd ul-Mejid. On August 16, 1838, the 
English ambassador Ponsonby secured the completion, in the house of Reshid 
Pasha at Balta-Nin on the Bosphorus, of that treaty respecting trade and customs 
duties, which has remained the model of all succeeding agreements. By way of 
recompense the English fleet accompanied the Turkish fleet, during all its manoeu- 
vres in the Mediterranean, until its secession to Mehemed Ali. War was declared 
upon him by Sultan Mahmud in May, 1839, when the Druses had revolted against 
the Syrian authorities in the Hauran. However, the Sultan died on July 1, before 
he could receive the news of the total defeat of his army at Nisib (June 24), and 
the desertion of his fleet in Alexandria (July 14). At a later period, after his 
return to the Sublime Porte, Moltke vindicated the capacity which Hafiz Pasha had 
shown in face of the lack of discipline prevailing in his army, although the Ser- 
askier had treated the suggestions of the Prussian officers with contempt. Ibrahim 
did not pursue his master’s troops, as his own soldiers were too exhausted to under- 
take any further movemen^^^s. 

Mahmud II died a martyr to his own ideas and plans ; even his greatest reforms 
remained in embryo ; however, his wor# lives after him ; he was the founder of a 
new period for Turkey, as Peter the Great, with whom he liked to be compared, 
had been for Russia. The difficulty of the political situation, the incapacity of his 
predecessors, the slavery imposed by the domestic government and by court eti- 
quette, were the real support of those obstacles which often caused him such 
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despondency, tliafc he sought consolation in drunkenness, to the wilful destructioa 
of his powers. 

C. The First Half of the Keign of Abd ul-Mejid (1839-1850) 

Abd ul-Mejid (1839-1861 ; see the plate facing page 149), the son of Mah- 
mud, undertook at the age of sixteen the government of a State which would irrevo- 
cably have fallen into the power of the Pasha of Egypt had not the ambitious plans 
of France been thwarted % the conclusion of the Quadruple Alliance on July 15,. 
1^840 (England, liussia, Austria, and l^russia). The interference of the alliance 
foroeu^the victorious Pasha Meheined Ali to evacuate Syria; after tlie conclusion 
of I>eace\jie obtained the Island of Thasos, the cradle of his race, from the Sultan,, 
as an appdsjiage of tlie viceroys of Egypt, in whose possession it still remains. An 
important js denoted by the Hatti-sheiif of Giilhane (November 8, 1839), 

which laid do certain principles, on which were to be based further special 
decrees or }f,airijc (beneficial organisation). The reformation proclaimed 

as law what had long been customary, the theoretical equality of the sub- 
jects of every nati^^^^j^^ religion before the law. It must be said that in the 

execution of this \ praiseworthy decree certain practical difficulties came to light. 
Kesliid Pasha, of the hat,” was not inspired by any real zeal for reform, 

but was anxious pimply to use it as a means for gaining the favour of the Christian 
powers. As ea^y 1830, for example, a census had been undertaken, the first 
throughout tlw^yj^Qjg q^irkish E inpire, the results of which were valueless. No 
ofhcial wouhjf venture to search the interior of a Moslem house inhabited by 
women aj’fd children. It was, moreover, to the profit of the revenue officials to- 
repre.4ent the number of houses and families in their district as lower than it really 
was, with the object of filling their pockets with the excess. On this account 
Moltke expressed an idea of great weight at that time (1841) which is still condi- 
tionally ill force at the piusent day. The Porte, unable to secure the obedience 
of the Syrians by a strong government like the military despotism of Ibrahim, 
was equally unable to win over the country by justice and good administration, 
for lack of one necessary condition, an honest official service. It was not to the 
‘Miat” of Giilhane of 1856, nor yet to the later Hatti-humayun, that reform was 
due, but to the European powers associated to save the crescent. These powers 
suggested the only permanent solution by supplying the watchword “ A la 
franca ; ” and urged the Turks to acquire a completer knowledge of the West, 
to learn European languages and sciences, to introduce the institutions of the 
West. Heicin lies the transforming power of the “lieneficial organisation.” 

Literature also had to follow this intellectual change. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth centuiy, a poet endowed with the powers of the ancient East had 
ap|)eared in Ghalib, and a court poet in the unfortunate Selim HI. Heibet ullah Sul- 
tana, a sister of the Sultan Mahmud II, and aunt of the reforming minister Fuad, 
also secured a measure of popularity. These writers were, however, unable to hinder 
the decay of old forms, or mther the dawn of a new period, the Turkish " njodem 
age.” The study of the languages of Eastern civilization became neglected in view 
of the need of the study of the West. The new generation knew more of La 
Fontaine, Montesquieu, and Victor Hugo than of Osman Baki (died 1599), the 
l^er^an Hafiz (died 1399), the Arab Motenebbi (Mutanabbi; died 965). Tba 
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political n«ed of refOTm made men ambitious to secure recognition for the drafting 
of a diplomatic note rather than for the composition of a Kassited, or of a poem 
with a purpose. In tlie East as well as in the West mediseval poetry became a 
lost art. 

It must be said that the new generation, though educated on Western princi- 
ples, did not immediately adopt the honourable character of European bureaucracy. 
The place of tiie Janissary militia was now occupied by the bureaucracy, which 
with no less power, and with almost military determination, secured the monopoly 
of home administration. This aristocracy of the effendis of Stamboul, like the ^ 
official nobility of the Eoman Empire during its decline, formally laid down the 
principle that the son of a State official must himself become an official ; any other 
occupation, no matter what its name, was regarded &s all) (disgi’aoe). The bureau- 
cracy remained a permanent barrier between the Sultan and the people, between 
the Sultan and other nations, ever ready to empty the coffers of the State, and to 
plunder the subjects, regardless of their creed. Such were the calamitous results 
of the beneficial organisation.” 

By the Dardanelles convention, wliieli was concluded with the great powers in 
London on July 13, 1841, the Porte consented to keep the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus closed to foreign ships of war in the time of peace. By this act the 
Turkish government gave a much desired suj)port to Kussian aims at predomi- 
nance in the Black Sea. In the same year it was necessary to suppress revolts 
which had broken out in Crete and Bulgaria. The cruelties of the Albanian 
troops on that occasion threw a lurid liglit upon the principles of the hat ” of 
Gulhane. In conse([ueiice of the incursions of Mehmed Shah into the Arabian 
Irak, Suleimanieh, Bagdad, Kerbela, and Armenia (Van) a war with Persia was 
threatened, and the dispute was only composed with difficulty by a peace com- 
mission summoned to meet at Erzeroum. Within the Danuhian Principalities the 
sovereign rights of the Porte were often in conflict with the protectorate powers of 
Kussia. In Servia Alexander Karageorgevitch was solemnly appointed Bashbeg, 
or high prince of Servia, by the Porte on November 14, 1842 ; Kussia, however, 
succeeded in persuading Alexander voluntarily to abdicate bis position, which 
was not confirmed until 1843 by Kussia, after his re-election at Topchider, near 
Belgrade. The Koman Catholic (uniate) Armenians, who had already endured a 
cruel persecution in 1828, now at the instigation of their Gi'egorian co-religionists, 
secured toleration for their independent church in 1835 (Millet) and a representa- 
tive of their own (vekil). A similar persecution, supported by Kussia from Etsh- 
niadsin, also broke out against the Protestant Armenians in 1845. It was not 
until November, 1850, that their liberation was secured by the energetic ambas- 
sador Stratford Canning ; in 1853 they were definitely recognised as a Millet. 

Even more dangerous was the diplomatic breach between the Porte and Greece 
(1847). This young State had grown insolent by reason of the favour and jeal- 
ousy of Europe ; supported by the Kussian party which dominated the Chamber 
of Deputies, Greece had availed herself of the helplessness of the Porte against 
Mehemed Ali, at the time when Abd ul-Mejid began his reign, to send help to 
the Cretans, and had inflicted repeated losses upon the Osman Empire by the 
marauding raids of the klephts on the boundaries of Epirus and Thessaly. In 
his parliamentary speeches the prime minister Kolettis (1844-1847 ; cf. p. 177) 
had repeatedly demanded the general union of the Greeks. Even Moltke had 
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defended the following principle in 1842: "Our opinion is that the only natural 
and the only possible solution of the Eastern question is the creation of a Chris- 
tian Byzantine empire in Constantinople, the restoration of which has been already 
begun by Hellas with the support of Europe.” At the same time the far-seeing 
military wiiter had decidedly opposed the partition of Turkey between the powers, 
before whom he held out the example of Poland as a warning. " The partition 
of Turkey,” he exclaimed, " is a problem like the division of a diamond ring, — 
who is to obtain Constantinople, the costly single stone ? ” In short continued 
friction ended in 1846 with a collision between the Turkish ambassador and the 
Greek king, with the breaking off of diplomatic relations, and with a revenge 
taken by the Porte upon his Greek subjects, which might almost have ended in 
war between Greece and Turkey, England and France. Not until September, 
] 847, was an understanding between the two neighbours secured, by the inter- 
vention of the Czar on the personal appeal of King Otto. 

5. THE CRIMEAN WAR AND ITS RESULTS FOR TURKEY (THE 
THIRD QUARTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY) 

(a) The Omens of the Strug fjle {18^8-1853). — 1848, a year of revolution, which 
shook Western Europe with its conceptions of freedom, had left Turkey almost 
untouched. Shekib Effeudi held a formal conference with Pope Pius IX, in 
Rome, 1848, under commission from the Sultan, who would have been glad to 
hand over to the I^)]x^ the protectorate of the Catholics in the East ; the Holy 
Father had sent out tlie Archbishop Ferrieri, with an appeal to the Oriental com- 
munities, whicli, however, did not end in that union which the Porte and the 
Pope had hoped for. The revolt of the Boyars and of the Polish fugitives in 
Moldavia and Wallachia speedily resulted in tlie sti’engthening of the hospodar 
Mich. Sturdza, and of the appointment of Kantakiizen in place of Bibeskos. 
'The Hungariaii rising, on which the Porte had staked its hopes for the infliction 
of a blow on Austria, came to nothing, on the capitulation of Vilagos (Vol. VIII, 
p. 207). On the other hand the Sultan, encouraged by the presence of an Eng- 
lish fleet in the Dardanelles, declined to hand over the Hungariaii fugitives. 

Austria and Hungary thereupon avenged themselves by taking advantage of a 
claim for damages, which Fmnce had now set up. Two parties, the Catholics and 
the Greeks, were quarrelling about the Holy Places in Palestine. The jxiwei’s 
])rotecting the Catholics were invariably France or the Pope, while the Greeks had 
been under a Russian protectorate since 1720. It was to deliver these Holy 
Places, where the Redeemer had worked and died, from the hands of the Moslems 
that the Crusades had been undertaken. Saladin (Vol. Ill, p. 362) had permitted 
the Latin clergy to perform service in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 1187, 
while Robert of Anjou had purchased the Holy Places from the caliph in 1342 
(op. cit. p. 708). After the conquest of the Holy City by Sultan Selim, 1517, 
the Georgians secured part of Golgotha, all the other remaining places being 
reserved expressly to the Sultan in 1558, This title was further confirmed by the 
capitulations of France with the Sultans (1535, 1621, 1629, and 1740; cf. p. 168). 
Violent outbreaks of jealousy took place between the Armenians, Greeks, and 
Catholics concerning these marks of favour, and especially concerning the posses- 
sion of the Holy Sepulchre. In 1808 the Greeks, after the Church of the Holy 
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Sepulchre had been destroyed by fire, actually reduced the tombs of Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Baldwin to ruins. The Greeks, aided by Eussian money, restored 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; meanwhile the Latins, whose zeal was su^)- 
ported by France, gained possession of two chapels in 1820. 

In the year 1850 the Pope and the Catholic patriarch of Jerusalem applied 
first to France, and joined France in a further application to the Porte, to secure 
protection against the Greeks. Fear of Eussia induced the Porte to decide almost 
entirely in favour of Greece, and the only concession made to the Catholics was 
the joint use of a church door in Bethlehem. The emperor Nicholas had a short 
time previously (May 1, 1849) obtained a political triumph by means of the com- 
pact of Balta-Liman regarding the Danubian Principalities and the Dardanelles ; 
relying upon the thirty-third article of the convention, concluded in 1740, he now 
declared that this measure had deeply wounded the religious feelings of the 
Orthodox Eussians. Austria, labouring as we have seen under insults from the 
Porte, joined with Eussia in demanding and securing through Count Christian 
Leiningeii-Westerburg in Stamboul, on February 14, 1853, the withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops from the scene of the revolt in Montenegro and the empire, 
fulfilment of certain demands affecting the private interests of her subjects. 
When the emperor Nicholas demanded guarantees for the unconditional suprem- 
acy of the Greek Church through the ambassador Prince Menshikoff, the refusal 
was answered by a declaration of war upon Turkey in the manifesto of October 
20 (November 1), 1853, which ran as follows: ‘‘No other measure remains open 
to us except an appeal to force of arms in order to oblige the Ottoman govern- 
ment to observe the treaties, and to give satisfaction for the insults by which 
it has answered our highly moderate demands, and our legitimate care for the 
protection of the Orthodox faith in the East, whicli is also the faith of the Eussian 
nation.*' The Sultan then removed from the Semglio point to tlie imperial palace 
of Dolma Bagche, constructed in 1853; since that date the building situated in 
Stamboul has been known as the Old Seraglio. Once again a venerable tradition 
had been broken, and all succeeding Sultans have resided on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. 

(h) The Course of the War ; the Congress of Paris ; the “ Hat ” of isr}0, — On 
July 2, 1853, forty thousand men advanced into tlie Danube Principalities under 
Michael Gortchakoff. Thereupon the Sultan, under pressure from the excited 
Mohammedan population, declared war, and on November 4 Omar Pasha (see Fig. 
3 of the fdate facing page 188) defeated the Eussians at Oltenitza. The united 
French and English fleets left the Bay of Besika, and entered the Bosphorus by the 
Dardanelles. After the Turkish fleet had been destroyed by the Eussians at Sinope 
on November 30, and the Czar Nicholas had rejected the proposals for peace from 
the Vienna conference, the Western powers sent their fleets into the Black Sea, 
recalled their ambassadors from St. Petersburg, and on March 18, 1854, concluded 
an alliance against Eussia with the hereditary “enemy of Christianity.*' Such 
are the changes brought about by|tirae. Eussia found no supporters. Servia, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bulgaria remained pacific; only in the Bay of Arta did a 
revolt break out. Austria and Prussia demanded the evacuation of the Danube 
Principalities, and threatened war in the event of the Eussians passing the 
Balkans. The Eussians retreated beyond the Danube, when the Western powers 
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despatched a great fleet to the Baltic. Only in Armenia did the war run a favour- 
able course for Eussia. The French under St. Arnaud (cf. Vol. VIII) and the 
English under Lord Eaglan, to the number of sixty thousand men, resolved upon 
the conquest of the Crimea. The gaze of Europe was soon concentrated for 
eleven months upon the siege of Sebastopol. Both the allies and Uie Russians 
received numerous reinforcements ; in May, 1855, Sardinia sent her minister of 
war. La Marmora, to the Crimea with fifteen thousand men. It was not until 
September 11 that the victorious armies occupied the smoking ruins of the town> 
after the death of the emperor Nicholas, on March 11. The loss of troops, espe- 
cially on the part of the British army, the organisation of which left much to 
be desired, was very considerable when compared with the superior organisation 
of the French. 

In February, 1856, upon the proposal of Austria, a peace congress met in 
Paris, to which Prussia was admitted notwithstanding English objections. Eussia 
was forced to cede the mouths of the Danube, and a part of Bessarabia and Kars^ 
and to renounce her sole x>rotectorate of the Danubian Principalities. The Danube 
was thrown open to trading vessels, the international Danube commission was 
organised for Galatz and Sulina, the Black Sea was made neutral, and Eussia 
was forbidden to maintain more warships upon it than Turkey (this clause was 
annulled by Russia in 1871, at the London conference; Vol. VIII). For the 
moment Turkey was free from Russian greed for conquest, and the military repu- 
tation of Russia was broken. Napoleon III became the most powerful man in 
Europe, and received numerous ap])lications for alliances. The company of the 
‘‘ Messageries Maritiraes,” founded in MaT*seilles in 1851, secured the lion’s share 
of the new commercial relations with the Levant. 

Turkey, henceforward received into the concert of Europe, promised further 
reforms in the Hatti-humayuii of February 18, 1856, and reaffirmed the civic 
equality of all her subjects. The hat ” was received with equal reluctance by 
both Osmans and Christians. Only since 1867 have foreigners been able to secure 
a footing in Turkey. If any advance has been made since these paper promises it 
is due not to the imperial firman but to the increase in international communica- 
tion, which brought the light of civilization to the very interior of Asia. In 1851 
the first railway was built from Alexandria to Suez, by way of Cairo ; shortly after- 
wards the Suez Canal was begun. In Turkey itself new roads weic built, harbours 
constructed, the postal service improved, and telegraph lines erected, especially 
after the events in Jidda and Lebanon (1858-1860). 

(c) Close of the Reign of Ahd uUMejid, — The dark side of this onward move- 
ment was the shattered condition of tlie finances. The financial embarrassment& 
of the Porte had been steadily increasing since 1848. At that date there was no 
foreign national debt; there were about two hundred millions of small coin in 
circulation, with an intrinsic value of twenty-three and a half per cent of their 
face value. There was a large amount of uncontrolled and uncontrollable paper 
money, covered by no reserve in bullion, and there were heavy arrears in the 
way of salaries and army payments. During the Crimean War, apart from an 
enormous debt at home, a loan of one hundred and forty million marks had been 
secured in England. Three further loans were effected in 1858, 1860, and 1861. 
Expenditure rose, in consequence of the high rate of interest, to two hundred and 
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eighty millions of marks annually, while the revenue amounted to one hundred 
and eighty millions only. In 1861 the financial strain brought about a commer- 
cial crisis ; an attempt was made to meet the danger by the issue of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty millions of piastres in paper money, with forced circulation ; while 
the upper officials, bank managers, and contractors, such as Langrand-Dumonceau,. 
Eugene Bontoux, and Moritz Hirsch were growing rich, the provinces were impov- 
erished by the weight of taxation, and the unnecessary severity with wliich the 
taxes were collected The concert of Europe had guaranteed the first State loan. 
Hence in 1882 originated the mternational administration of the Turkish public 
debt ; and this became the basis of the claim for a general supervision of Turkish 
affairs by Western Euroj)e, which was afterwards advanced in the case of Armenia 
and Crete. 

The Porte was thus unable to prevent the appointment of Colonel Alexander 
Johann Cusa, at the instance of Prance, as prince of Moldavia (January 29) and of 
Wallachia ( February 17) ; the personal bond of union thus establislied between these 
vassal States resulted in their actual union as Koumania in 1861. Cusa’s despotic 
rule was overthrown on February 22, 1866, and under the new prince, Karl of 
Hohenzollern, the country enjoyed a rapid rise to prosperity, although the political 
incapacity of the people, the license granted by the constitution, and the immo- 
rality of the upper classes did not conduce to general order. In Servia the Srdtan’s 
creature, Alexander Karageorgevitch (p. 183), was forced to abdicate on Decem- 
ber 21-22, 1858, the family of Obrenovitch was ret^alled, and after the death of 
Milos at the age of eighty (September 26, 1860), Michael Obrenovitch 11 was elected 
and acknowledged by the Porte. Under the revolutionary and literary government 
of the “Omladina” youth”) Servia became the scene of Panslavonic movements,, 
hostile to Hungary, which spread to the soil of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and even 
endangered the absolute monarchy of Michael. On March 6, 1867, the last Turk- 
ish troops were withdrawn from Servian soil, in accordance with the agreements 
of September 4, 1862, and March 3, 1867. After the murder of the prince on 
June 10, 1868, the Skupshtina appointed the last surviving Obrenovitch Prince 
Milan, then fourteen years of age, and passed the new constitution on June 29,. 
1869. 

An additional consequence was that Turkey became again involved in disputes 
with the Western |X)wers; in 1858 the occasion was the murder of the English 
and French consuls at Jidda, in Arabia, and in 1860 the atrocities of the 
Druses against the Christians in Lebanon and Damascus (Vol. HI, p. 392). To' 
anticipate the interference of the powers the Grand Vizier Fuad Pasha, one of the 
greatest statesmen that Turkey has produced in the nineteenth century, was sent 
to the spot with unlimited powers ; but it was not until a French army of occu- 
pation apj)eared that the leaders in high places were brought to punishment, and 
the province of Lebanon was placed under a Christian governor. The chief service 
performed by Fuad was that of introducing the Vilayet constitution, the division 
of the Osman Empire into Sanjaks and Kasas, by which means he had already 
produced great effects on the Danub^ provinces. Had it not been for the opposi- 
tion of the whole company of the Old Turks, the Imams, Mollas, Mutevelis, Hojas,. 
the Dervishes, and Softas, in the mosques, the schools, the monasteries, and also 
the coffee-houses, he would possibly have succeeded in cleansing the great Augean 
stable of Arabic slothfulness. 
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(d) Abd ul-Aziz (1861-1876), — Upon the death of Abd ul-Mejid, on June 26, 
1861, his brother, the new ruler, Abd ul-Aziz (1861-1876; see the plate facing 
page 149) was confronted by difficult tasks, and the question arose as to his capacity 
for dealing with them. The good-natured Abd ul-Mejid had generally allowed 
his Grand Viziers to govern on his behalf, but after 1858, when the royal privy 
exchequer had been declared bankrupt, he relapsed into indolence and weak 
sensuality. Notwithstanding the shattered state of the empire, his brother and 
successor, Abd ul-Aziz, promised a government of peace, of retrenchment, and 
reform. To the remote observer he appeared a character of proved strength, in 
the prime of life, and inspired with a high enthusiasm for his lofty calling. All 
these advantages, however, were paralysed by the criminal manner in which his 
education had been neglected. The ruler of almost forty millions of subjects was, 
at that time, scarcely able to write a couple of lines in his own language. The 
result was the failure of his first attempts to bring some order into the adminis- 
tration and the finances, a failure which greatly discouraged him. Until 1871 he 
allowed himself to be guided by two very distinguished men, Fuad and A(a)li Pasha 
(see Fig. 4 of the plate facing this '' Six Influential Dignitaries of Turkey in 
the Nineteenth Century''); at the same time his want of firmness and insight, his 
nervous excitability, which often made him unaccountable for his actions, and his 
senseless and continually increasing extravagance led him, not only to the arms of 
Ignatiefl', the father of lies," but also to his own destruction. 

In the commercial treaties of 1861-18()2 gunpowder, salt, and tobacco had been 
excepted from the general remission of duties. The salt tax, which was shortly 
afterwards revived, was a lamentable mistake. Sheep farmers suffered terribly 
under it, for the lack of salt produced fresh epidemics every year among the flocks 
and destroyed the woollen trade and the manufacture of carpets. The culture of 
the olive and tobacco also suffered under the new imposts, while internal trade 
was hindered by octroi duties of every kind. 

To tliese difficulties military and political complications were added. Espe- 
cially dangerous was the revolt in Crete (the spring of 1866); in 1863 Greece had 
expelled the Bavarian prince and chosen a new king, George I (formerly Prince 
Willielm of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg), and had received tlie 
seven Ionian Islands from England in 1864; she now supported her Cretan broth- 
ers and co-religionists with money, armies, troops, and ships, notwithstanding the 
deplorable condition of her own finances. Only when an ultimatum had been sent 
to Greece did the Porte succeed in crushing this costly revolt under pressure from 
a conference of the powers in 1869. Meanwhile Ismail Pasha of Egypt had 
received in 1866 and 1867 (Vol. Ill, p. 718) the title of “Khedive" and the right 
to the direct succession. Undisturbed by English jealousy, the “viceroy" con- 
tinued the projects of his predecessor, especially the construction of the Suez 
Canal, which had been begun by Lesseps ; he increased his army, built warships, 
appointed his o^vn minister of foreign affairs in the person of the Armenian Nubar 
Pasha, travelled in Europe, and invited the courts of the several States to a bril- 
liant opening of the canal in 1869 ; by means of a personal visit to Constantinople, 
by large presents and an increase of tribute, he further secured in 1873 the sov- 
ereignty which he had assumed. 

in the summer of 1867 the Sultan appeared in Western Europe accompanied 
by Fuad; it was the first occasion in Osman history that a Sultan had passed the 




EXPLANATION OF THE PORTRAITS OVERLEAF OF INFLUENTIAL 
TURKS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

On the left, above : 1 . Mmtafa Bairakdar (or Alemdar = bearer of the prophet’s green stand- 
ard), born 1755; Pasha of Rustabuk, 1806 ; atteinpteil to restore in 1808 the Sultan Selim III, 
who had been deposed by the Janissaries ; imprisoned the new Sultan Mustafa IV, the murderer 
of Selim; proclaimed Mustafa's brother Mahmud II as Sultan on July 28, 1808; l)ecame his 
Grand Vizier ; met his death during a popular revolt of the Ulemas and Janissaries, by blowing 
himself up with his followers. 

(From an old lithograph.) 

On the right, above: 2. Ali, Pasha of Janina, born 1741 at Tepeleni, in Albania; a scion of the 
Hissa family, which was descended from the Toskas ; was lord of Tepeleni in 1766, Pasha of Trik- 
kala ill Thessaly, 1787 ; secured possession of the town of Janina in 1788, and of a great part of 
Arta in 1789 ; became governor of Roumelia in 1803 after the subjection of the Suliots; ruler of 
Albauio, E[)irus, Thessalia, and South Macedonia from 1807 ; between 1815 and 1820 increased his 
army to the number of one hundred thousand men in numerous castles ; was outlawed by the 
Sultan Mahmud in July, 1820 ; capitulated, besieged in Janina by Churshid Pasha, on January 10, 
1822, and was treacherously murdered on February 5, 1822. 

(From a portrait painted by L. Dupre in 1819.) 

In the middle, on the left: 3. Onur Pasha, born (as Michael Latas) on November 24, 1806, at 
Plasky, of'the Croatian military frontier ; a ca<let in the frontier regiment of Ogulin ; deserted 1828, 
went to Widdin in the service of the vizier Hussein I*asha, was converted to Islam, and became 
tutor to Hussein’s children ; in 1834 he was a clerk in the war ministry at Constantinople as 
Omer EfFendi, writing-master to the prince, afterwards Sultan Abd ul Medshid, Jiiz Rashi (= captain) 
in the Turkish army. As colonel he defeated Ibrahim Pasha at Beksaya in Syria in 1839 ; in 
1842 was military governor in Lebanon; in 1843 captured the rebel Dshuleka in Albania, and 
subdued the I'evolted Kurds in 1846; from 1848 to April, 1850, was military governor in Bucharest, 
defeated the Russians at Oltenitza in 1853, reliev^ed Silistria in 1854, and led thirty thousand Turks 
before Sebastopol; afterwards governor in Bagdad ; banished to Kursput in 1859, recalled 1861, sup- 
pressed the revolt in Herzegovina in 1862; was Mushir (= field-marshal) in 1864, and commander 
of the third ai iny corps in Monastic ; acted unsuccessfully in Crete, 1867 ; was minister of war, 
1868-1869; and died as Sirdar Ekrem (= generalissimo) on April 18, 1871. 

Below, on the right: 4. Meliemet Emin Pasha, born 1815 in Constantinople; in 1833, 
second secretary to the embassy in Vienna; in 1838, ambassadorial councillor; ambassador in 
London, 1840-1844 ; minister of foreign aflairs, 1846-1852, grand vizier, 1852 ; governor of Brussa 
in October, 1852; on diplomatic business at Vienna, March, 1855 ; grand vizier in July, 1855 (Hatti- 
humajun from February 18, 1856); minister without portfolio, November 1, 1856 ; graml vizier 
for the third time, January, 1858, for the fourth time, from August to November, 1861 ; then again 
minister for foreign aflfjxirs; grand vizier a fifth time, in February, 1867 ; imperial administrator in 
the summer of 1867 ; he was the moving spirit in the work of reforming the Turkish government, 
so far as was practicable, and died at Evenlveni in Asia Minor on Se]»tember 6, 1871. 

hi the, re.nire, on the right: 5. Hnsaein Afnii Pasha, l)orn 1819 in the village of Dost-Koj at 
Isparta, in Asia Minor; in 1845 assistant teacher at the royal school (llarbije-Mekdeb) ; major, 1850; 
lieutenant-colonel, 1853; in 1855 chief of the staff under Omer J'asha in Armenia (Kars) ; in 1856 
director <»f the military school and chief of the general staff; in 1864 Mushir (= commandant- 
general) of the hody-guar<l ; sup|)ressed the Cretan revolt in 1869; then became Seraskier 
(= minister of war). In 1871 he was banished to Isparta ; was general governor of Smyrna in 
1872 ; grand vizier, Felu’uary 13, 1874, dismissed April 25, 1875; again minister of war, August, 
1875, disinissetl again on October 2, 1875 ; in May, 1876, conspired against Abd ul Aziz with 
Midhat Pasha and other enemies of Mahmud Pasha; guided Murad to Dolma Baghtshe in the 
night of May 29-30, 1876 ; killed Abd ul Aziz, and was murdered while minister of war in the 
night of June 15-16, 1876, in the house of Midhat, by the olticer Hassan Bey. 

Below, on the left : 6. Midbat Pasha, born 1825 in Bulgaria, of Turkish jiarents Udonging to the 
Mohammedan sect of the Betash ; in 1840 was a writer (Kiatib) in Rustshuk, became Wali of the 
new Danul»e vilayet in 1865 by the favour of the grand vizier Fuad ; was presidcuit of the state 
council in the ministry in 1867 ; Wali of Irak Arabi in Bagdad, 1869; grand vizier on August 1, 
1872, after the fall of Mahmud Nedim Pasha ; was dismissed on Octol)er 19, 1872 ; was minister 
of ju8tic(^ in August, 1875; again overthrew Mahmud Nedim on May 11, 1876; dethroned the 
Sultan Abd ul Aziz on May 30, 1876, in conjunction with Hussein Avni ; was grand vizier, 
December 22, 1876 ; announced a constitutional form of government in accordance with the pro- 
gramme of June I, on Decemlier 23, 1876 ; declined the propcxsals of the conference of the powers 
on January 18, 1877 (resulting in war with Russia) ; was Kanished hy AM ul Hamid February 5, 
1877 ; general governor of Syria, 1878 ; Wali of Smyrna, 1880 ; condemned to deiith, 1881, but 
banished for life to Taif in Arabia, where he died on May 8, 1884. 

(3 to 6 after photographs fixan Pera.) 
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frontiers of his empire, not for the purpose of making conquests, but to secure the 
favour of his allies. He had already visited the Khedive in Egypt in 1863. Now 
he saw the World’s Exhibition at Paris, and that of London in June, 1863. On 
July 24 he paid his respects to the king and queen of Prussia at Coblentz and 
returned to Constantinople by way of Vienna on August 7. The success of Fuad 
Pasha in inducing his master to take this step was a masterpiece of diplomacy 
and patriotism ; unfortunately the journey, which had cost enormous sums, did not 
produce the hoped-for results. On February 11, 1869, Fuad died as also did his 
noble friend and rival A(a)li on September 6, 1871; thereupon, simultaneously 
with the fall of the Second Empire, Osman politics entered upon that path which 
for Napoleon III began before the walls of Sebastopol and ended at Sedan. In 
place of the influence of the Western powers the eagles of Eussia and Prussia were 
henceforward victorious on the Bosphorus. Upon his death-bed Fuad had written 
from Nizza on January 3, 1869, to Sultan Abd ul-Aziz : The rapid advance of our 
neighbours and the incredible mistakes of our forefathers have brought us into a 
dangerous position; if the threatening collision is to be avoided, your Majesty 
must break with the past and lead your people in fresh paths.” The committee of 
officials which travelled through the provinces of the empire in 1864 expressed 
this thought even more bluntly : ‘‘ The officials grow rich upon the taxes, while the 
people suffer, working like slaves under the whip. The income of the taxes is 
divided among the officials instead of flowing into the State exchequer.” 

One result of the foreign tour was the beginning of railway construction within 
the Turkish Empire. The railways from Chernavoda to Kiistenje (1857), from 
Smyrna to Aidin (1858), from Eustchuk to Varna (1861), which were constructed 
under pressure from England, were left incomjdete, and favoured only the advance 
of English trade. On the recommendation of the Austrian government the 
Belgian Langi’and-Dumonceau (p. 187) was appointed concessionaire of the Turkish 
railways by the Porte in the year 1868. When Dumonceau proved a total failure, 
Baron Hirsch undertook the construction of the railways in 1869, and brought 
them to partial completion. He, however, began construction at the point where 
the expense was lowest, namely, on the sea coast, from Constantinople and 
Dedeagash to Saloniki, without any consideration for the justifiable or merely 
hypocritical demands of Austro-Hungary that the Turkish railways should form a 
junction with those of the empire. The result was that greater obstacles were 
thrown in the way of the natural expansion of the trade of Austro-Hungary and 
to some extent of Germany than would ever have been raised by the utmost hos- 
tility of Turkish commercial policy as such ; for English ships hencefoi'ward monoj)- 
olised the trade with the Turkish harbours and also the traffic of the incomplete 
railways which Hirsch constructed from the coast to the interior. Similarly, 
British ships monopolised the Danube trade as far up-stream as Widdin, until the 
obstacle of the Iron Gates had been finally overcome. It was thus not until 1888 
that the much-abused Ligne principale ” was connected with the Hungarian rail- 
way system. It was in the spring of 1870 that the Turkish bonds ” were thrown 
upon the money market amid the ven|l laudations of the Vienna and Paris press. 
By means of Austrian influence Baron Hirsch secured a loan for Turkey of nearly 
eight hundred million francs, although the creditors were perfectly well aware of 
the disastrous situation of the country, of the financial collapse that had occurred 
in 1875, of the fact that payments of interest and premium had been discontinued. 
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and that the value of the new paper was likely to diminish in consequence. 
The owners of Turkish bonds were in 1882 the sufferers of a loss amounting to 
306,900,000 francs, one half of which fell upon Austria, and the other half upon 
Oermany and France. 

When the collapse of the national bank was announced on October 6, 1875, by 
the decree of the Grand Vizier Mahmud Pasha, England, which was in possession 
of at least two thousand millions of Turkish state debentures, immediately pro- 
-ceeded to purchase the Suez Canal shares (177,602 shares to the value of seventy 
million marks) and to occupy the island of Socotra at the mouth of the Arabian 
Gulf; this was the prelude to the seizure of Cyprus (1878) and of Egypt (1882). 
The extravagance of the Sultan reached the point of madness ; the exchequer was 
exhausted by his architectural projects and by the equipment of the army and 
fleet, while the choice of his councillors was determined by the one idea of alter- 
ing the rule of succession and of securing the throne to his son Yusuf Izz ed-din, 
by introducing the right of primogeniture. This attempt to abolish the old custom 
of seniority (p. 123) met with a most vigorous resistance from the Asiatic Turks 
of the old school, the Ulemas, and the Mohammedan clergy ; on the other hand it 
was received with no less favour by the Eussian ambassador Ignatieff, who flattered 
the Sultan with a promise that the succession should be protected in case of need 
by the Eussian fleet and army. 

Eussia had been incessantly working with ever increasing success to recover 
that position in the East which she had lost in the Crimean War. Ignatieff found 
in Greece no longer a helpless protigS but a dangerous rival, and proceeded to 
extend the theoiy of the protectorate over his Christian co-religionists to include 
the Slav subjects of Turkey. Struggles for freedom begun by the Christian peoples 
in the Balkans had left their traces on the Bulgarians. As early as 1762 the 
Proigumene Paysii in the monastery of Chilander on Mount Athos had composed a 
Slavonic-Bulgarian history which may be regarded as the starting point of the 
intellectual renaissance in Bulgaria. The sermons of Bishop Sofronii of Vraca 
(Sophronios of Vratza or Vratsha) published in 180G formed the first book printed 
in modern Bulgarian. Bulgarians, who regarded the monastery of Chernpitsh as 
the guardian of their freedom, had taken part in the Greek war of Eberation in 
1821 and in the Eussian campaign in 1829. The primer of Berovitch (1824), the 
grammar, dictionary, and the other writings of Jurii J. Venelin (1802-1839), were 
soon regarded as classics. In 1835 the first Bulgarian school was organised in 
Gabrovo, and in 1839 the first national printing-press was erected. As early as 1872 
the exarchate of Philippopolis possessed 305 elementary schools, 16 secondary 
schools, and 24 girls’ schools, with 393 male and female teachers and 14,665 
scholars. In 1884 the first Bulgarian newspaper appeared, the Ljuboslovie ” of 
Fotinoff in Smyrna; in 1846 Bogaroff began the publication of the first political 
journal in Leipsic. The growing national consciousness declined any longer to 
endure the spoliations of the Greek Phanariot clergy. Violent struggles broke out 
(they are continued in the Macedonian question ” of to-day) which ended either in 
the expulsion of the Greek popes and bishops or in bloody suppression by the 
Turkish Bashi-Bazouks. France and the Pope made a vain effort* in 1854 to turn 
the Bulgarian movement towards union with Eome. In March, 1870, the hour 
struck for the ecclesiastical liberation of the Bulgarians (separation from the Greek 
patriarchate and the institution of a Bulgarian exarchate proper in Stamboul) ; the 
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liberators, who were objects of execration to the Greek patriarchate, were the 
Grand Vizier A(a)li and Ignatieff. 

Supported by Bismarck at a conference held in London during the Franco- 
German War, Kussia had secured the abolition of the clauses of the peace of Paris 
of 1856 (§§ 11 and 13) prohibiting her from keeping warships in the Black 
Sea (cL above, p. 186); the Porte had been forced to send a considerable body of 
troops to Yemen in Arabia, and was in receipt of disturbing news from Syria, from 
the Persian frontier, from Servia, and from Bulgaria ; it was obliged in consequence 
to agree with the other powers to Eussia’s demands on March 13, 1871, and also 
to lay down certain points for the regulation of the Danube traffic. In 1873 the 
Eussian war minister, Miljutin, reorganised the army on the model of the German 
military system, introducing general conscription add considerably increasing both 
the number of regiments and of soldiers available in time of war. Thereupon the 
Eastern question was again brought upon the stage by the Pan-Slavonic party. 
Thanks to their agitation, a revolt broke out in Herzegovina in 1875, which the 
Porte did not immediately suppress. When a consular commission of the powers 
and Austrian intervention led to no result, the Porte took decided action and would 
have restored order in Montenegro, in Herzegovina, and in Servia by superior force, 
had not Ignatieff opposed the use of menaces. Unfortunately for the Porte, the 
French and German consuls were murdered on May 6, 1876, in the course of a 
riot at Saloniki, and the incident cost Turkey a heavy price. Hardly had a memo- 
randum of Gortchakoff secured a two months* armistice among the revolted parties 
than the Bulgarians revolted in Drenova, Panagiurishte, Koprivshzitza, Gabrovo, 
and Srednagora, and were crushed by the fanatical population with dreadful cruelty, 
— the “ Bulgarian atrocities ’* execrated by Gladstone and the English press. ^ 

(e) Murad V; the Party of Young Turkey (1876), — On May 10, 1876, the 
Softas, the theological students, took up arms in the capital and haughtily requested 
the Sultan, who was regarded as blindly devoted to Eussia, to dismiss the Grand 
Vizier Mahmud Nedim Pasha, to send away Ignatieff, and to begin war against 
Montenegro. In vain did Abd ul-Aziz attempt to calm the storm by summoning 
Mehemed Eiishdi; the measure of his wrong-doing was full. On May 29 the 
new Grand Vizier and the minister of war Hussein Avni and Midhat Pasha 
declared the Sultan deposed and placed Murad V, the eldest son of Abd ul-Mejid, 
on the throne. Abd ul-Aziz was conveyed to his palace at Chiragan and there 
murdered (as transpired from an inquiry held in 1882) ; a few days after Hussein 
Pasha with other ministers fell beneath the daggers of the avengers in the house 
of Midhat. Even before the tour of the Sultan Abd ul-Aziz to Europe in the 
spring of 1867, a conspiracy had been discovered, directed principally against 
the then Grand Vizier A(a)li Pasha. The chiefs of the movement called them- 
selves Young Turks, la Jeuue Turquie, in an opposite sense to that which is 
conveyed by the terms " Young Germany ** or la Giovine Italia. The objects of 
this conspiracy wei'e the restoration of the old Turkish regime and of the Turkish 
Empire^ with the complete suppression of^all non-Mohammedans ; the surest means 
to this end was proclaimed to be the arming of the Mohammedan people and the 
murder of the liberal-minded A(a)li, while the final object was war against Western 
Europe. After the demonstration of the Softas in 1876, the fall of Mahmud Nedim 
Pasha, the deposition of the Sultan, and the miserable failure of the diplomacy of 
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the great powers, Chauvinism again raised its head. As early as October, 1875, the 
Turkish imperial newspaper “ Bassiret ” had issued an inspiring and revolutionary 
appeal for a crusade of the Mohammedans against the infidels. Special mention 
was made of Algiers, East India, Java, Sumatra, Crimea, and the Caucasus. In 
1876 the Sabah (morning) threatened a general levy of three hundred million 
Mohammedans, who were to occupy England and Eussia, France and Austria, and 
to devastate these countries, while Germany was to be spared so long as she 
remained neutraL 

The chief persons who shared in the deposition of the Sultan Abd ul-Aziz and 
the enthronement of the Sultan Murad V were Midhat, Hussein Avni Miiterjim 
(see Figs. 5 and 6 of the plate facing p. 188), Mehemed Eiishdi, and Zia Bey; of 
these the first and the last were Young Turks, while the other two were Old Turks, 
assuming this distinction to be possible of maintenance. Apart from these, the 
members of the Young Turkish party set their hopes particularly on Prince Murad 
(Effendi), as they expected him to issue some form of constitution. As a matter 
of fact, when Murad had become Sultan, he proclaimed his intention of granting a 
constitution on July 15, 1876 ; but even then his mind was beginning to be over- 
clouded, and fate willed otherwise. Midhat Pasha was the life and soul of the 
constitutional movement. In the winter of 1876 he drew up a memorial which 
he submitted to the powers. He explained that the main cause of the decline 
of the Turkish Empire was to be found not in religious or racial disputes, but in a 
despotic government and the extravagant whims of the Sultan Abd ill- Aziz. 

Midhat Pasha availed himself by preference of the services of two famous 
authors, Kemal and Zia Bey. These men were also leaders of the “ Young Tm-kish 
party (cf. the explanation of the plate facing this page). Their aims, however, 
were not only political, but primarily literary. It is in this department that their 
most distinguished services were performed. They abandoned the conventionality of 
classical poetry and the courtly style of prose writing, and found their model either 
in the inexhaustible treasures of the Osman ballad poetry and popular language, 
or, as regards the ‘‘ moderns,” in French literature. The study of Turkish popular 
literature, which was previously confined for the most part to a reference to the 
satires of Hodj Nasr ed-din has been revived in modern times by students such as 
Wilh. Eadloff, Herm. Vamb^ry, J. Kunos, and G. Jacob. The wealth of poetry and 
of moral force, and especially of the pure undefiled Osman language existing in the 
stories, satires, humorous tales, narratives, chap-books, chivalrous and political 
romances, ballads, puppet plays, riddles, and proverbs of the Turkish nation was 
only waiting the discoverer. In this respect the efforts of the Young Turks exer- 
cised a healthy influence upon Osman civilization, even though their first efforts for 
reformation or revolution far exceeded the limits of what was permissible or 
possible. 

Aali Soavi (Ali Suavi) Effendi was a compound of Peter of Amiens and Maz- 
zini ; but he was entirely faithful to the Koran. Zia Bey (Pasha ; see the plate 
facing this page) had in the year 1859, under the title of Andalus Tarikhi, pub- 
lished a history of the Arab dominion in the Iberian peninsula, which was based 
on the somewhat ‘Superficial work of Louis Viardot, and amounted to a glorification 
of Moslem civilization, characterised by a hostile attitude to Europe and Christian- 
ity. Kemftl Bey, a faithful scholar of his great master and model, Shinassi Effendi,^ 

^ See Figs. 1 and 2 of the plate facing this page, “The Founders of the Young Turkish Movement.*’ 
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EXPLANATION OF THE POKTRAITS OVERLEAF 


AhovCy on the riijhi: Ibrahim tihinasd Effendij bom 1826 (1242 of the Hidshra) at Constanti- 
nople; journalist and poet; went to Paris, and on his return attempted to replace the bombastic 
and generally unintelligible style everywhere in vogue by the simple unadorned Turkish language. 
In 1859 (1276 of the Hidshra) he founded the newspaper Terdshuman-i-ahwal (“The State”); 
removed again to Paris in 1864 (1281 of the Hidshra), and became the founder of modern Turkish 
literature. He died on September 13, 1871 (Redsheb 5, 1288, of the Hidshrn). 

Ahove^ on the left: KemAl Iky^ born December 21, 1840 (Shewwal 26, 1256), at Gallipoli, or in 
the mountains of Tekfur (Rodosto) ; studied in Sofia ; was a pupil of Shinassi Etfendi from 1857- 
1858 (1274 of the H.); the most important Turkish poet and author of modern times ; died in Chios 
on December 2, 1888 (Rebii’l awwel 28, 1306). 

JklnWj on the nijht : Prince Fazil Mndafa Panha of Egypt, the brother of the Khedive Ismail 
Pasha, who died 1895, and the founder of the Young Turkish reform party ; he came to Constan- 
tinople in 1846 (1262 of the H.) ; was an Ula of the first class in 1851 (1267), vizier, 1857-1858 
(1274), minister without portfolio, 1861 (1278), minister of education, 1862 (1279) ; appointed to 
the UMrenumerative post of finance minister on November 13, 1862 (Resheb 21, 1279) ; president 
of the financial board for treasury administration, 1865 (1282) ; a second time minister without 
portfolio, 1869 (1286) ; died abroad, 1875 (1292). The daughier of Fazil Mustafa Pasha, the 
princess Nazli Ilaniim, resident in Cairo, also maintains close relations with the Young 
Turkish party. 

IkJou\ on the left: Abd ul Hamid Zia Pasha^ poet and publicist, born at Constantinople, 1825 
(1241) ; secretary in Ihe imperial palace, 1855 (1271); translated Spanish and in ])articular French 
works (Rousseau’s “ Emile”); under Al)d ul Aziz governor of (Cyprus; sent by Abd ul Hamid to 
Syria, Koiiia, and finally to Adana, where he died in 1881 (1298 of the 11.). 

Tin* Young Turkish party arc tho.se who desire to revive the constitutional programme of 1876 ; 
this was the work of Midhat Pasha, who is not, however, to be reckoned as a member of the party. 
The more r(‘cent leaders of the ]>arty are given in the following list. All, with the exception of 
those mentioned under the numbers 4-6, are still alive. 1. Ahmed Riza Rey, editor of the revo- 
lutionary journal a])])earing in Paris, the “ Me.schweret” (“deliberation”). 2. Murad Bey, presi- 
dent of the “(joiiiite Ottoman d’llnion vi d(^ ProgiAs,” who edited in Cairo for some time the 
journals “Z(‘man ” (“time”) and “Mizan” (“balance”), and now conducts in conjunction with 
Ahmed Riza Bey the paper “Osmaidi,” the organ of the Comite Ottoman, which appears twice a 
montli, in Turkish, at Geneva. 3. Halil Ganem, a Syrian Christian, of Beirout, collaborator on the 
“Journal des Debats” at Paris, and once deputy for Syria in the Turkish Parliament; he is now 
president of the Comite Turco-Syrien, which publishes the paper “La Jeune Turquie,” in Paris. 
4-6. Zia Bey, Ali Suavi Efiendi, and Aghiah Effendi, who published the Turkish paper “ Muchbir ” 
(“messenger”) in London from 1867 to 1868. 7. Wassif Effendi, now living in Paris, and for- 
nieily st'cretary of Midhat Pasha. 8. Mahmud Djelaleddin Pasha, the husband of Seniha, sister 
of the Sulhin Abd ul Hamid; in 1899 he lied to Paris. 9. Tewfik Ebusia, friend and publisher 
of Kemal Bey, now in banishment at Konia, a talented poet and author. 

One of the most popular and distinguished poets of the present time is Shemsi Bey of 
Stamboul, whose war songs have attracted particular attention. We may also mention Ahmed 
Midhat (who.se stories and novels are direcUnl against Mohammedan marruige customs), Muallim 
Nadshi, Sami Bey, Sezaji Mahmud Kemal, Mustafa Reshid, Hussain ed din, and Mehmed Risat; 
idl of these have introduced the culture of Western Europe to their countrymen and are continu- 
ing their task. 
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the creator of modem Osman literature and language, was the most important of all 
the Turkish poets of the modern period. He published a newspaper under the 
title of Ibret ” (pattern), in which he actually defended the Commune of Paris. 
His most important dramatic work was "Silistria” or Vatan,’' the Fatherland. 
Though the details of the heroic defence of the Danube forts in 1854 may not be 
historically true, yet he secured a striking success through the exalted tone of his 
love for the ‘‘ fatherland,” a conception formerly unknown to Mohammedanism, 
and by the popular style of the work. Its success led to the author’s banishment, 
after the production of this piece in Constantinople in 1873. In conjunction with 
Mehemed Bey, the nephew of the Grand Vizier, Mahmud Nedim Pasha, he founded 
the Turkish newspaper, Mukhbir,” that is, the “ Keporter.” The paper was sup- 
pressed when the persecution against the Young Turks was begun ; the conspirators 
made their escape safely to Paris. There they came in contact with Fazil Mustafa 
(Mustafa Fasyl ; see the plate facing page 192), the brother of the Khedive Ismail, 
who had been banished on account of his claims to the Egyptian succession. The 
Miikhbir ” continued to appear in Paris and London, and thousands of copies were 
smuggled into Turkey ; some numbers also appeared in French. To the European 
public at large, however, this party assumed a mask of toleration, and concealed 
their fanatical zeal for Mohammedanism under an appearance of free thought. 
Under Mahmud Pasha they were amnestied and recalled. Zia and Riza Bey, who 
liad formerly been ambassadors in Teheran and St. Petersburg, were then the fore- 
most in enlightening the Grand Vizier upon the complicated Bulgarian question 
and the problem of the Catholic Armenians. 

At this period there was also a Turkish theatre at Stamboul, with a repertoire 
of forty to fifty pieces, partly original and partly translations of Molifere by Ahmed 
Vesik, or of Schiller by Ahmed Midhat Effendi, the editor of the official Turkish 
newspaper; Vesik also published some maps in Turkish for the use of schools, and 
took ])art in the composition of a great dictionary. Miinif Effendi translated part 
of Voltaire’s Entretiens et Dialogues Philosophiques,” and followed the example 
of Fuad in proposing the extension and regulation of the narrow, crooked streets of 
Stamboul. Public libraries were founded ; Abd ul-Aziz began a zoological garden, 
and in the medical school of the Seraglio of Galata a museum of natural objects 
was opened to the public. The foundation of the University ” of Constantinople 
can only be described as a failure. Strangely enougli, some decades later, in the 
movement for the emancipation of women which found expression in 1895 in the 
newspaper of Tahir Effendi, Khanimlara Makhsus Gazeta,” female collaborators 
like Fatima Alija, Kigiar Chamin, Hamijeti Zebra, Fahr-en-Nisa, Makbula licmian, 
Emine Wahide, and Renesie, notwithstanding their thorough knowledge of Oriental 
and European languages and momls, spoke out strongly on the side of the Young 
Turks on behalf of the strengthening and retention of Mohammedan customs and 
of the avoidance of European civilization in methods of education. At the same 
time Vamb(5ry forecasts from this woman’s movement an approximation to Western 
manners and the beginning of a beneficial reform of the State and of society. 

Upon the whole, it is by no means easy to gain a clear idea of the theories and 
ideals of the modern Young Turkish party; Their first official leader was the Cher- 
kese general Hussein Pasha. He was joined by numerous adherents, who called 
themselves Fedayiji, conspirators or martyrs. Even at that time (1860) this free 
federation of Osmans was aiming at the following points: a reform of Turkey 
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by the Turks without distinction of faith and not by Euiope, the abolition of 
despotic government, a responsible ministry composed of honourable statesmen, 
and a Chamber composed of members of all the races and religions within the 
Osman Empire (Bernhard Stem). Khair ed-din Pasha and Khalil Sherif Pasha 
pursued the same objects under Abd ul-Aziz, and were supported by Zia Bey 
and Kemal Bey in writing and speech, and by A(a)li and Fuad in the govern- 
ment. They developed great plans, and actually succeeded in obtaining approval 
for some of them from the tyrannical Sultan, who went so far as to summon an 
Armenian Christian, Agathon Effendi,to the ministry. The programme of Midhat 
in 1876 was, generally speaking, based upon principles borrowed from the West; 
the supremacy of law, universal equality, the strengthening of the Divan against 
the Seraglio, freedom of the press, independence of the judicature, reorganisation 
of the administrative power with respect for the Mohammedan legal code, but also 
in accord with Western experience, order in the palace, a change in the Eastern 
principle of succession, European education for the princes, marriage of the princes 
with European princesses, and the consequent abolition of slavery, of polygamy, 
of concubines, and eunuch government. In conjunction with Fazil and Server 
Pasha, Midhat defended his creations, the constitution, the parliament, and the 
Senate, in his “ Iftihad.” He demanded a complete severance of the Caliphate 
from the Sultanate, and an abolition of theocratic government. This proposal 
deeply offended tlie strong ecclesiastical party of the Ulemas. Under the follow- 
ing Sultan he was overthrown ; and the inheritors of his ideas, the Eeform Turks, 
or Liberals, as they preferred to be called, continued until recently the struggle 
to secure the liberation of the Sultan Abd ul Hamid II and his people from the 
hands of the Court Camarilla ; it may be noted that in May, 1904, public attention 
was occupied with the rumour of the imprisonment of certain yoiing Turks of high 
position. This jarty included Ahmed Riza, the editor of the " Meschweret,” Murad 
Bey, a kind of political chameleon, editor of the “ Misan,” Theodor Kassope, the 
brilliant journalist of the ‘‘ Haial,’' Ismail Kernel Bey, Vassilaki Bey, Mehemed 
Ubeidullah, Said Bey, Zia Bey, and Ferdi Bey, and even the Sultan’s brother-in- 
law Mahmud Damad (died on January 18, 1903, at Brussels). 


6. ABD UL-HAMID II (FROM 1876) 

In sad tones does the Turkish ballad recount the deposition of the beloved 
ruler Abd ul-Aziz.” A gloomy fate, however, still bore heavily upon the Osman 
throne; on August 31, 1876, Murad V, the hope of the Young Turkish party, was 
deposed owing to insanity, and placed in confinement until his death on August 
29, 1904. 

He was succeeded by his brother Abd ul-Hamid II (bom September 21, 1842), 
the thirty-fourth sovereign of the Osman house and the twenty-eighth since the 
conquest of Constantinople, A reform of education and of the constitution, the 
improvement of trade and economic life by a vast extension of the railway 
system, were the objects which this highly gifted monarch set before himself of 
his own free and vigorous will, for the purpose of raising “ this nation of gentle- 
men,” as Bismarck called the Osmans, to the height of civilization. In vain did 
the Sirdar Abd ul-Kerim drive back the Serbs at Alexinatz (September 1, 1876) into 
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the valley of the Morava (on November 1 the Bashi-bazouks had made their way 
beyond Jimis and Stolatz as far as the neighbourhood of Belgrade) ; the telegram of 
the Czar Alexander II, despatched from Livadia on October 31, commanded a ces- 
sation of hostilities. In vain did the diplomatic and peaceful Sultan resolve upon 
the extremity of compliance in the peace concluded on Februaiy 28, 1877, 

When the powers demanded an independent administration for Bulgaria, 
Midhat Pasha, who had been Grand Vizier since December 22, 1876, answered 
tliis move by producing a constitution which the Sultan imposed upon his empire 
on December 23. This representative assembly of two hundred Moslems and 
sixty Christians declined the proposals of the conference of the powers, Igna- 
tieff then went round the courts of Europe and secured their agreement to the 
‘‘London protocol,” which recommended the Sublime 'Porte to recognise the auto- 
nomy of the two provinces of Bulgaria and Eastern Eoumelia under Christian 
governors. However, Midliat was overthrown on February 5, 1877, by a palace 
revolution, and Edhem Pasha, his successor, induced the Sultan curtly to decline 
the Eussian proposals on April 9. On April 23 the Czar Alexander II informed 
his troops at Kishineff that war had been declared. On the night of the 24th the 
Cossacks crossed the Pruth, and the whole army advanced into Eoumania, not, as 
before, to secure the “ liberation of the Christians,” but that of their “ Slavonic 
brothers.” On April 16 Eoumania had concluded with Eussia a convention admit- 
ting the passage of troops, which was regarded by the Porte as a casus belli in 
the case of that State also. Tliereupon the Chamber at Bucharest proclaimed their 
independence. The Turks were in position with 180,000 men along the Danube, 
while 80,000 troops were ready in Asia. Eussia was certain of the benevolent 
neutrality of Germany, and in Januar}^ 1887, she had concluded the agreement of 
Eeichstadt with Austria, which secured Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austro-Himgary, 
in the event of her non-interference. On May 3 the Turks declared the shores of 
the Black Sea to be in a state of blockade. On May 6 the Sultan assumed the 
title “ Defender of the Faith,” and proclaimed the Holy War. 

At the outset the Turkish warship “ Seifi ” was attacked by Eussian torpedo 
boats below Matchin on the Danube and sunk; on May 11 a Eussian battery at 
Braila shelled the Turkish monitor “ Lutfi Jalil,” and blew up the ship with its 
crew. On May 17 the Eusso-Caucasian army stormed Ardakhan and invested 
Kars. However, the victory of Mukhtar Pasha over Loris Melikoff forced the Eus- 
sians to retire to their own country in the middle of J uly. A Turkish fleet, sup- 
ported by the revolt of the Cherkesses in the Caucasus, bombarded the Eussian 
forts on the Abkhasian coast and captured Sukhum Kaleh; but this possession 
was unavoidably evacuated in August, for the Eussians had then recaptured Kars 
and made a victorious advance to Erzeroum. Mukhtar Pasha undertook the 
defence of Constantinople. The Eussians indeed had not been able to cross the 
Danube at Sistova and Zimnitza until June 29, owing to the floods; but on July 
7 they reached Trnovo, and General Gurko crossed the Balkans on July 13 (Shipka 
Pass). General Schilder-Schuldner was beaten back at Plevna by Osman Nuri 
Pasha, and the Eussian Ene of retreat wys threatened. Had the Turkish com- 
manders been united and able to make a decisive attack upon the Eussians, the 
latter would scarcely have reached the left bank of the Danube. Meanwhile the 
Eussians brought up their reinforcements and the Eoumanian army, in order to 
capture the “ Lion of Plevna,” who is still celebrated in the Turkish ballad (died 
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April 5, 1900). On September 11, the birthday of the Eussian Czar, after vast 
preparations the gi’eat attack was begun upon the defences of Osman Pasha, 
and the Kussians suffered their greatest defeat during the whole campaign; 16,000 
dead and wounded Eussians covered the battlefield, the sole result being the cap- 
ture of the redoubt of Grivitza. Finally, on December 10 the wounded Osman, 
whose supply of ammunition had failed, was obliged to surrender to a force three 
times as large as his own, with 40,000 men, 2,000 officers, and 77 guns. 

The fall of Plevna encouraged the Serbs at Nisch on January 11, 1878, and the 
Montenegrins made conquests on the coast of the Adriatic on January 19, 1878 ; 
the Greeks crossed the frontier of Thessaly on February 2. In Bulgaria, after end- 
less inarching, (Uirko had subdued the Etropol district at the end of December, 
1877, and had effected a junction with the army of Lorn in Philippopolis. On 
January 29, 1878, the Eussians reached the Sea of Marmora at Eodosto, after the 
capture of the Shipka army, the destruction of the division of Suleiman, and the 
occupation of Adrianople. On January 31 an armistice was concluded, and then 
the English fleet entered the Sea of Marmora. The Eussians now advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and on March 3 dictated the peace of Santo 
Stefano, in which tliey demanded complete independence for Eoumania, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria, the cession of Armenia to Eussia and of the Dobrudsha 
to Eoumania, and would also have cut European Turkey in half by the establish- 
ment of the States of Eoumelia and Macedonia. Thereupon England threatened 
war, concentrated Indian troops at Malta, and joined Austria in a demand for a 
congress. Abd ul-Hamid had dissolved the Chambers on February 14 and had 
never recalled them ; on May 20 he had suppressed with bloodshed the conspiracy 
begun by Ali Soavi in favour of Murad, and on May 25 had appointed Meliemed 
Eiislidi Pasha as Grand Vizier. He concluded a secret treaty with England on 
June 4, England undertaking the protection of Turkey in Asia, and occupying 
Cyprus by way of return. He, however, was replaced by Safvet Pasha on June 4. 

The (iemands proposed in the peace of Santo Stefano were considerably reduced 
in the Berlin Congress (June 13 to July 13, 1878); in particular, Eastern Eou- 
melia was left under Turkish supremacy (see the historical map facing page 1 66). 
Austria, however, was intrusted wiUi the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and was given the right to maintain a body of supervisory troops in the Sanjak 
of Novibazar, under the supremacy of the Sultan. Eoumania’s only reward for the 
valuable service which she had rendered to Eussia was the acquisition of the 
barren Dobrudsha in return for Bessarabia, which was ceded to Eussia. Greece 
secured the right to a better delimitation of her northern frontier, but it was 
not until 1880 that she secured possession of Thessaly and of the district of Arta in 
Epirus. The war indemnity paid by the Porte to Eussia amounted to 802,000,000 
francs. In 1882 Bosnia, which had first to be conquered step by step by the 
Austrian troops under Jos. Philippovich von Philippsberg, received a measure of 
civil government, under which the prosperity of this fertile district considerably 
increased. The Berlin treaty was signed hj representatives of all the powers, 
though all were fully aware that it contained merely the germs of fresh entangle- 
ments. Prince Bismarck in his ** Thoughts and Eecollections stigmatised the 
treaty as a ^‘dishonourable fiction,” while the Pan-Slavonic party blamed the 
“ infidelity of their German friend ” for the unfavourable results of the Berlin Con- 
gress. Eussia did not feel her military power sufficiently great to begin a war 
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with Austria and England, after she had once lost her opportunity of occupying 
Constantinople. For the blunders of Kussian policy. Prince Gortchakoff undoubt- 
edly divided the responsibility with some of his younger adherents, but his free- 
dom from blame is by no means proved. 

When the great German chancellor concluded the alliance with Austria on 
October 7, 1879, and shortly afterwards the Triple Alliance (1883), the far-sighted 
Sultan at once recognised that the welfare of his State was conditional solely upon 
the support of these most powerful influences for European peace. In 1879 the 
deposition of Ismail had indeed been unable to restore the old supremacy of the 
Porte ; the Nile valley fell into the hands of Great Britain in 1882 (Vol. Ill, 
p. 719), and the conquest of the Soudan immediately followed; on May 12, 1881, 
and June 8, 1883, France also declared her protectorate of Tunis (Vol. IV, p. 253). 
However, the Sultan loyally observed the conditions of the Berlin Congress, and 
attempted to increase the prosperity of his empire by a series of innovations. In 
1880 he forced the Albanian League to give in its submission and to cede Dul- 
cigno to Montenegro. The statesmen. Midhat, Mahmud Damad, and Nuri Pasha, 
who had hitherto gone unpunished, were condemned to death on June 9, 1881, 
and banished to Arabia. With the help of German oflicials, the Sultan secured 
in 1881 a union with the orthodox and a financial reform of high benefit to the 
empire. The revenue was increased by the introduction of the tobacco regie in 
1883. The State was, however, chiefly strengthened by the Sultan’s invitation to 
German officers to remodel the organisation of the army (1880), and to elaborate 
a military law, which came into force in 1887. From that date, all men capable 
of bearing arms were forthwith assigned to a certain arm of the service, and on 
attaining their majority were placed under control and incorporated in troops of 
the line for training. In the officers’ schools, which were conducted in Constanti- 
nople by the Freiherr von der Goltz from 1883 to 1895, the number of pupils rose 
from 4,000 to 14,000, In 1880 the old museum of antiquities was built in the 
Serai gardens (Cliinili Kiosk), while the new museum was constructed in 1891. 
In 1891 the School of Art {^xole des beaux arts) was founded close at hand by 
Hamdi Bey, where, notwithstanding the prohibition of the Koran against the 
representation of the human countenance, more than one hundred and thirty 
young Turks were permanently instructed in painting, sculpture, and architec- 
tural design. 

The Sultan displayed even greater wisdom in holding aloof from the disturb- 
ances between the Balkan States, though Kussian dissatisfaction with her Slavonic 
protectorates gave him eveiy excuse for armed interference, and though his action 
on this occasion was stigmatised as ‘‘ weakness ” by the Young Turkish party. 
Eoumania was proclaimed a kingdom on March 26, 1881, as also was Servia on 
March 6, 1882. On April 29, 1879, the Bulgarian Sobranje had chosen Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg as ruler of the country. On May 9, 1881, he overthrew 
the radical government and the influence of the agitators for a larger Bulgaria in 
Eastern Eoumelia and Macedonia by means of a coup d'Stat ; however, on Septem- 
ber 19, 1883, he restored the cohstitlition of Tmovo and undertook the govern- 
ment of Eastern Eoumelia, much against the will of Eussia, on September 20, 
1885. Thereupon the jealous Servians declared war upon the Bulgarians (Novem- 
ber 13). After one temporary success at the Dragoman Pass, King Milan was 
defeated by Prince Alexander on November 18 and 19, at Slivnitza and Pirot, 
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driven back upon Tzaribrod, and was spared in the peace of Bucharest (March 3, 
1886), only at the request of Austria. The reckless financial policy of a rapid 
succession of such ministers as Garashanin, Eistic, Gru(j)ic, Christi6, Taushano- 
s^ic, Simic, etc., the agitation fomented by the radicals, the domestic quarrels in 
the royal family, the divorce (1888), and the abdication of King Milan in favour 
of his son Alexander I (1889), the latter’s cou'p d'etat (1893), and his marriage 
with Draga Maschin (1900), were events which gave the unhappy country neither 
peace nor justice. The rise of Bulgaria and its union with Eastern Eoumelia on 
October 5, 1886, aroused the jealousy and the anger of the Czar and of the Panslav- 
ists. On the night of August 21 Prince Alexander was surprised in his konak 
and forced to abdicate ; upon his return he was unable to make his peace with the 
Czar, and was definitely banished from the country on December 7, 1886 (died 
November 17, 1893). After the short regency of Stambuloff and the disturbance 
caused by the appearance of the Eussian general Baron Kaulbars, the Sobraiije 
chose Prince Ferdinand of Koburg-Kohary as their ruler. Notwithstanding the 
aloofness of the Sultan, the anger of the Czar, and the outrages of the Pan- 
slavists in the country, this prince maintained his position, married Princess 
Louise of Parma in 1893, and from 1896 brought up his son Boris in the faith 
of the orthodox church. After the murder of Stambouloff, the prince secured a 
reconciliation with the Czar, his recognition by the Sultan, and was able even in 
Macedonia to bring about the investiture of Bulgarian bishops. Bulgaria responded 
by remaining neutral until 1897. However, this fruitful country was continually 
disturbed by its superfluity of ambitious parliamentarians and professional politi- 
cians ; only in the Macedonian question was the Bulgarian preponderance decided, 
and this through the dissension between the Serbs and the Greeks. However, 
Servia and Greece displayed an attitude of greater hostility, and consequently 
obliged the Porte to make counter preparations and burdensome loans from the 
Ottoman bank. In 1889 a decision of the courts transferred the Turkish railways 
from the hands of Baron Hirsch (p. 187) to the possession of the Porte. German 
influence also secured the construction of the Anatolian railway, which had been 
pushed as far as Angora and Koiiia in 1896, and which, when continued to the 
Persian Gulf, will greatly strengthen the strategical and economic power of Tur- 
key, and increase her influence upon international trade. After the failure of the 
unceasing efforts of the German Commercial Company for Eastern Trade, founded 
1881, the company, founded at Hamburg in 1889, of the Deutsche Levante Linie 
was able to issue combined tariffs for maritime and railway traffic, and thus suc- 
cessfully to resume commerce with the East. 

Before, however, this decaying empire had been surrounded by the iron girdle 
of the railroad beyond Bagdad, it was shaken to its depths by two disastrous 
events, — the Armenian revolt and the war in Thessaly. Paragraph 61 of the 
Treaty of Berlin had demanded protection from the rapacious officials, the Kurds, 
and Cherkesses, and reforms in the administration to help the oppressed people of 
the Armenians, who had shown excellent capacity for trade and manual labor. 
Thanks to the indolence and corruption of the authorities, these reforms were 
introduced with extreme slowness. In 1894 disturbances broke out in Sassun, and 
the cruelty with which they were suppressed immediately gave the signal for 
revolt in Trebizond, Gumishhane, Samsun, Agja Gune, and the Armenian vilayets ; 
Turkish soldiers and Kurds were massacred with the connivance of the authorities. 
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The Armenians, enferenched in the mountains of Cilicia at Zeitun, sustained a 
formal siege for a long period, and from London, Athens, Paris, Geneva, and Tiflis 
Armenian agents carried the seeds of revolt into the distressed highlands of Upper 
Armenia and of the Taurus. These very towns in Western Europe served as 
refuges not only for the Armenian agents who were favoured by England, but also 
for their deadly enemies, the Young Turks, of whom France made occasional use 
to put pressure on the Porte. On September 30, 1395, certain Armenians gathered 
before the Sublime Porte, demanding reforms ; on August 26, 1896, these Arme- 
nian conspirators surprised the Ottoman Bank, and after their liberation a mas- 
sacre, apparently led by the soldiers and police, was begun upon the Armenians in 
the capital When the powers protested against this bloodshed, the massacres 
were stopped and reforms were promised; but thd Armenian question remained 
one of the pieces upon the political chessboard, while attention was soon diverted 
to North America, Eastern Asia, and South Africa. The Greek campaign proved 
more disastrous to the Christians than to the once forbearing Sultan. Two visits 
from the German emperor increased and strengthened the reputation of Abd 
ul-Hamid II, and made German influence supreme with the Porte. 

In Crete it had proved impossible to appease the animosity between tlie Chris- 
tians and Turks, notwithstanding their common descent, and the breach of the 
convention of Halepa (1878) and the imposition of a constitution which lim- 
ited their freedom (1889) led to a bloody revolt; this movement was incieased 
from 1886 by the hopes of the incorporation of the island with the mother 
country, notwithstanding the blockade of the Greek harbours by the powers. On a 
fresh outburst of hostilities in 1896-1897 the Greek Colonel Vassos, with two thou- 
sand men, occupied Platania in Crete on February 15, 1897, and took possession 
of the island in the name of King George. The governor, George Berovitch Pasha, 
left Crete. The powers protested against this violation of international law, bom- 
barded the rebels from their ships, and blockaded the island. When Greece 
declined to withdraw her troops, upon an ultimatum from the powers, the Porte 
declared war on April 17, 1897. The Turkish army advanced into Thessaly under 
Edhem Pasha, and defeated the Greek army, which was badly disciplined and organ- 
ised, under the crown prince of Greece, Constantine, at Turnavos, Larissa, Phersala 
(Pharsalos), Domokos, and in Epirus. On May 19 an armistice was arranged by 
the intervention of the powers, and a peace was concluded at Constantinople on 
September 17, 1897, under the terms of which Greece lost certain frontier districts 
on the north of Thessaly, and undertook to pay a war indemnity of four million 
pounds Turkish, or seventy-five million marks. The heaviest punishment inflicted 
upon Greece was the control of the finances imposed at the proposal of Germany, 
as the Germans had been the chief sufferers from the financial crisis. Greece 
withdrew her troops from Crete, and the island received complete independence 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan ; Prince George of Greece was appointed as 
governor. In 1893 Greece at length completed the canal through the Isthmus 
of Corinth. She has not yet pushed forward her railway system to a junction 
with the more developed system <|f the Balkan States, but is now advancing 
towards a more prosperous development. 

This short campaign had proved that the efforts of German instructors to 
improve the organisation, the training, mobilisation, leadership, and discipline of 
the Turkish troops had tome good fruit. Thus Turkey reached the close of the 
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century. Vamb4ry, Adolf Wahrmund, and Von der Goltz have prophesied a nevr 
life and power for the Osman State under certain conditions. From the intellec- 
tual renaissance in the best men of the nation, they anticipate a revival of the 
powers dormant in the country and a gradual replacing of Asiatic by European 
ideas, a reconciliation between Mohammedanism and Christianity, and the devel- 
opment of a modus vivendi for these two great religions. In view of the inex- 
haustible and in many cases highly gifted population of Asia, the protection of 
the empire, now limited to its own frontiers, is guaranteed by the organisation 
of the empire and the construction of railways and telegraphs. The weak spot in 
Turkey is the Bosphorus, which is unfortified on the land side, though the Darda- 
nelles are strongly fortified. The source of all Turkish evils is to be found in the 
incapacity of the executive ; the extensive spy system, which destroys all confi- 
dence ; the lack of check upon the State expenditure; the permanent condition of 
insolvency which is only concealed by forced loans and reductions of the salaries 
of officials ; the miserable condition of the population ; the dishonourable taxation 
which is the natural consequence, and especially the autocracy of the Sultan, who 
has, with great shortsightedness, reduced the position of Grand Vizier to a shadow. 
The Arab Caliphate must come to some compromise with the Osman Sultanate. 
The centre of gravity in the Turkish Empire need not necessarily be looked for 
in the military force at Constantinople ; much rather should it be found in a body 
of reliable crown advisers and capable officials. The pessimism of the Young 
Turkish party will remain justified until the ruler of the faithful is wise enough 
to abolish the seraglio government of his court favourites, and to intrust the 
administration to competent Europeans working side by side with capable Turk- 
ish officials. The Panislamite movement, represented by the secret society of the 
S(e)nussi (Vol. IV, p. 254), whose fiery ideas excite the populations of Asia and 
Africa, will never be dangerous, if the Christian missions are able to work against 
it by those deeds of mercy which alone impress the Moslem. It is not the verse 
of the third Sura of the Koran which is to decide the question, “Ye believers, form 
no friendship with those who are not of your religion,” but rather the verse of the 
second Sura, “God is the East, God is the West. He leads all who will in the 
true path.” 


7. ARMENIA 

“Ah I tell me, mother river Araxes, 

Wherefore doth thy joy fail ; 

Art thou, like I myself, in mourning, 

Even in the joyous season of Spring ? ’’ 

Rafael Patkanian. 

The recent struggles for freedom on the part of the Armenians in Turkey, 
Russia, and Persia, which have been suppressed in blood and tears, can only be 
understood from an historical point of view. It was the fury of the Mohamme- 
dans and the aggressions of marauding Kurds which first turned the attention 
of Europe to the importance of this remarkable branch of the Indo-Germanic 
family of nations and of the Christian faith. Yet this little people, numbering 
about three million souls, can look back like the Greeks upon a great literature 
and history. It was at a comparatively late date that the foremost members of 
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the Armenian nation acquired some knowledge of this glorious past; the knowledge 
opened their eyes to the humiliation in which their citizens had existed for centu- 
ries. In Greece, during the nineteenth century, the war of liberation preceded 
the intellectual and moral renaissance, and it was not imtil the rise of the free 
kingdom of Hellas that a visible advance was made in the department of art and 
science ; whereas Armenia can boast of no political freedom worthy of mention, 
nor is it likely that the Armenians will ever secure any constitutional independ- 
ence and self-government within any district, however small, for the reason that 
they are far too widely scattered throughout Asia and Europe (see map facing 
page 203). At the same time, their reviving consciousness of a bygone unity in 
politics, literature, and above all in religion, has produced an intellectual solidarity 
which has its importance for the historian in view of the lack of a sharply defined 
geographical boundary. It was not until the close of the eighteenth century that 
the educated classes among the Armenians became conscious once again of the fact 
that they had their rights to an existence worthy of human beings, and correspond- 
ing in its main outlines to the civic life of other European nations. They could 
at least pride themselves upon three things, their possession of which can no 
longer be disputed : in the first place, upon the glorious history of a kingdom 
formerly imited; secondly, upon the wide developments, both ecclesiastical and 
theological, of the Christian doctrine by which they tenaciously maintained and 
defended the monophysite dogma when once they had embraced it (p. 43 ; cf. also 
Vol. IV, p. 208); and, thirdly, upon their physical and intellectual connection 
with the civilization of Western Europe. 

The area within which this history of fame and suffering ran its course is 
included in the three provinces of Armenia Major, Armenia Minor, and Cicilian 
Armenia. To the population of this area we must add the Armenians of the Dis- 
persion, who from ancient times have migrated into Asia Minor, Persia, Caucasus, 
Eussia, Syria, Egypt, the Balkans, even to Poland, Galicia, Hungary, and Italy. 
Their chief primeval habitation has, however, always been Armenia proper, the 
central source of supply for which was the district at the sources of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and of the Eion, Kur, and Araxes, in a wild but fruitful district of 
woods, meadows, gardens, and vineyards ; while its central point was in the lofty 
mountains of Ararat and Alagoez, and its boundaries in the lakes of Van, Urmia, 
the Black and Caspian Seas, and the Caucasus. No traveller will ever forget the 
effect,” writes Max Friederichsen, "which is produced by the greatest of the giant 
mountains of the Armenian highlands, the twin peaks of Ararat, when seen for 
the first time, purple in the light of the setting sun.” The impression made by the 
whole system of these volcanoes is enormously increased by their isolation and the 
great difference in elevation between the lowlands of the Araxes, which are but 800 
metres in height, and the lofty peak of Mount Ararat, which is 6,211 metres. This 
relative difference in height of 4,400 metres is unparalleled throughout the world, 
except in east Africa, and may materially have contributed to secure the biblical 
reputation of Ararat as the mountain of the ark. At this point, on the boundary 
of three kingdoms, Turkey, Persia, an|i Eussia, rises also the national sanctuary of 
the Armenia Etshmiadsin (to the west of Erivan). 

The Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions of Van have, so recently as 1891 and 
1898, thanks to the investigations of Wald. Belck and Friedr. Lehmann, given us 
more accurate information concerning the pre-Armenian empire of Urart(h)u, the 
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Aralodii of Herodotus, the Turanian people of the Chaldees, who fixed their capital 
in the garden city of Van-Thuspa, and maintained their independence against the 
Assyrians. After the invasion of the Cimmerians and the Sakian Scythians and 
Scolotes in the seventh and sixth centuries b. c., they were driven out, subjugated, 
and absorbed by the Armenians proper (cf. VoL III, pp. 125, 130). Concerning 
the origin of this new people science is not quite dear, though their greatest his- 
torian, Moses of Khorene, in his Geography of Armenia (440 A. n.), calls them 
the sons of Hayk, and derives their origin from the land of ‘‘ Thessalia.” They 
may possibly be related to the makers of the great Hittite civilization whose 
monuments are still the admiration of travellers in Asia Minor and Syria, or they 
may belong to the Thraco-Phrygian race ; at any rate, the investigations of H. 
Hubschmann have made it clear that their language is an independent branch of 
the Indo-Germanic family, notwithstanding the strong infusion of Persian, Syrian, 
and Greek elements into the old Armenian language, and of Turkish and Slavonic 
loan-words into modem Armenian. From the anthropological point of view they 
are to be regarded, according to Felix von Luschan, as remnants of a primeval 
population of Asia Minor which has suffered little change. Their cranial devel- 
opments point in this direction ; in the pure types like Druses and Maronites they 
are characterised by the abrupt flattening at the back of the skull. Of a lighter 
color than the Persians, with nearly the same complexion as the dark races of 
Southern Europe, they are for the most part distinguished by a luxuriant growth 
of deep black hair on head and chin; their hooked noses and thick lips give 
them a strongly Semitic appearance. 

A , The Heroic Period 

After the Armenians had reached the place of their sett/ement they were 
first under Median and afterwards under Persian and Parthian supremacy. By 
religion, by their ethical code, and by many ties of blood they were closely 
connected with the court and great men of the Parthian empire, until Tigranes I 
broke away and founded the Armenian State, which succumbed in 69 b. c. 
to the generalship of Lucullus and Pompeius (Vol. HI, p. 296). The national 
Armenian “ Songs of Old Times,” of which Moses of Khorene repeatedly speaks 
in laudatory terms, go back to the age of that great ‘‘King of Kings” of 
Armenia, Pontus, and Syria. The conversion of the people and the dynasty 
to Christianity belongs to the period of the Parthian Arsacides, and to the 
rise of the Sassanid kingdom in Persia, 226 a. d. (op. cit. p. 297 ; further above, 
p. 28, and Vol. IV, p. 212). King Trdat (Tiridates; died 341) was baptised 
in 291 by the apostle of the Armenians, Grigor Msarovitch (Gregory the Enlight- 
ener), who had enjoyed a Greek education at Caesarea Mazaka in Cappadocia; 
this king obliged the nobility and the people to give up the heathen Mazdaism 
of Persia (VoL III, p. 283). The Byzantine Church made its entrance into 
Armenia, as did the Greek and Syrian languages and customs (above, p. 58). 
This, however, was not long to continue. The Catholikos Sahak (died 439) and 
his friend MesrOb (died 441) invented the Armenian alphabet and creat^ an 
Armenian literary language, a translation of the Bible, and a national literature, 
though this was founded on Greek and Syrian models. When, however, the 
council of the Catholikos Babken at Valirsapat recognised in 491, tc3gether with 
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the Syrians and Egyptians, the strict monophysite doctrine as alone orthodox, and 
solemnly condemned the council of Clialkedon (451), the breach between this 
church (which had been self-governing since 367) and the Greek Church became 
complete. After the downfall of the Sassanid kingdom (661 ; YoL III, p. 303) 
the Armenians came under the dominion of the Arabs, and since that time have 
been subject, with short interruptions, to the Mohammedans, Arabs, Seljuks, Mon- 
gols, Tartans, Persians, and Osmans, without, however, accepting Mohammedanism. 
The Mohammedans tolerated their religion, and set them free from East Koman 
supremacy, which they hated, until the late Middle Ages (above, pp. 59 and 90), 
with a hatred which runs like a blood-stained thread through the whole of their 
theological literature, notwithstanding all the attempts at reunion which were 
occasionally made on either side. ' 

How far the Armenians were successful during the Parthian and Sassanid 
period in assimilating the people of Greater Armenia is a question which has 
never yet been thoroughly investigated. However, H. Kiepert has pointed out 
that in the valley of the Upper Tigris and Euphrates during the first thousand 
years of the Christian era the express testimony of Armenian and Syrian authors 
and the place names of the district show the predominance of Aramaic, Syrian, 
and (in the eastern mountains) of Kurdish populations, and in the northern district 
as far as Basean (Phasiane) the dominant Armenian population is decidedly in the 
minority compared with the foreign populations, which belong chiefly to Iberian 
and Georgian stocks ; this, indeed, is the state of affairs at the present day (see 
map facing this page, Distribution of the Armenians*'). From these facts 
H. Hlibschmaim has concluded, basing his argument upon the place names 
collected by Indshidshean, that only in Upper Armenia was there anything like 
a dense Armenian population, which had settled in the district of Airarat, Turu- 
beran, and Vaspurakan. According to Wilhelm Tomaschek there was in the 
cantons of Sassan and Khoi a non-Armenian people speaking a non-Armenian 
language so late as the tenth century. Upon the restoration of the old limits of 
the Byzantine Empire in Thrace after the downfall of the east Bulgarian Empire 
(970 A. D. ; p. 87) it was not so much the Greek nationality that brought about the 
revival, but, on the contrary, the Armenian population which gave the Byzantine 
Empire its best rulers and generals between 867 (Basileios I) and 1025 (Basil- 
eios II; cf. p. 49). The Armenian John I Tsirniskes followed the example of 
Constantine V (p. 71) in settling numbers of his compatriots about the newly 
conquered town Philippopolis to secure its safety. 

The kingdom, however, reached its highest pitch of prosperity under the 
Jewish race of the Bagratids, nine kings of which between 859 and 1045 ruled 
almost independently the great buffer State between the empires of the Arab 
caliphs and the East Eoman emperors. At that time the fortified capital of Ani 
on the Arpatshai and Alajajai was decorated like a second Ilion with castles, 
palaces, and churches, the ruins of which astonish, even at the present day, the 
wanderer in the west of Alagoez. Tshoruk in the Caucasus was the cradle of the 
race of the Bagratids ; after their |Bonversion they secured the royal power in 
Grusia as well as in Armenia, and, like their great ancestor Tigranes, showed 
. themselves invariably friendly to the Jews. In consequence, nunaerous colonies 
of the Israelites settled in Erevantashad, Van, Nachitshevan, and Artaxata. 
However, in terror before the invading Seljuks, Seneklierim, the la»t of the Arts- 
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runians, ceded his kingdom in 1021 to the East Romans, an example followed by 
Gagik the Bagratid in 1045 ; but submission naturally faded to prevent the utter 
devastation of these districts by the Seljuk and Mongol invaders. 

After the destruction of Ani (p. 91) numbers of fugitives fled into the Cau- 
casus and mountains of Pontus, to Trebizond, to the Byzantine Empire, to Russia, 
to the Crimea, to Poland and Galicia. A large number settled on the far side 
of the Taurus in the kingdom of Cilicia. At this point in Tarsos and Sis the 
Armenians once founded a native kingdom Armenia Minor ”), which from 1080, 
under the Bagratid Rhupen (Reuben ; Vol. Ill, p. 355) and his successors, 
repeatedly joined in battle with Byzantium and in friendship with the crusading 
States, and even attempted a union with Rome, which was often concluded and 
as often broken, for the reason that the Armenians clung tenaciously to their 
national liturgy. 

When, however, in the year 1375 the last king, Leon VI of the house of 
Lusignan (cf. p. 106), was obliged to surrender his last castle to the Egyptian 
Mamelukes, the nation preserved a merely ecclesiastical existence in the patriar- 
chate seats of Sis and Etshmiadsin, However, like fire in the ashes, their own 
poetry and literature remained alive, cherished in the numerous monasteries 
of Asia Minor and Southern Europe ; while the industrial population gained 
a living as shepherds and farmers in the gorges of the Tauros and in the 
mountains of Upper Armenia, and the capable townspeople laid the foundation 
of their wealth in Byzantium, Smyrna, Damascus, and Alexandria. The most 
brilliant representative of the abundant Armenian literature of that period was 
Nerses Klajetsi, otherwise Snorhali (the Graceful), Catholikos from 1066 to 1073. 
Many hymns and songs were collected in the Sharakan,’' the Armenian litur- 
gical book, while the ballad singers, Ashuges and Sasandares,’* whose names have 
disappeared, guarded the perennial fountain of popular poetry, and formed a 
society under the protection of their patron the Surb Karapet (St. John), and 
instituted annual poetical contests in his sanctuary at Mush. 

In the fourteenth century, when the Armenians both in the South and in the 
North succumbed to the Turks, the Turkish yoke was not oppressive ; and, shortly 
after the conquest of Constantinople, in 1463, they received permission to retain 
their own patriarch, while they secured the confidence of the Sublime Porte itself 
and grew rich in its service. In Persia, however, they had to undergo a period of 
deep tribulation when Shah Abbas I (Vol. Ill, p. 382) transported the best portion 
of the Armenian nation, under circumstances of great cruelty, to Ispahan (the 
suburb of Julfa), and in 1614 went so far as to transfer the national sanctuary to 
Persia ; it was not restored to Etshmiadsin, with the relics of St. Gregory, until 
1683. 

JB. The Armenian Renaissance of the Mechitarists 

During the Persian persecutions the Armenians had been dispersed far west- 
wwd, even to Italy and France. In particular a considerable colony was 
received in the Polish town of Lemberg, which with its bishop was induced by 
Jesuit influence in 1625 to accept union with Rome. This was the beginning of 
the great intellectual movement which was soon to embrace the whole of Armenia. 
Clergy were sent out from Etshmiadsin to found Armenian printing-presses. 
These were erected in 1616 at Lemberg,, in 1640 at Julfa and Livorno, in 1660 at 
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Amsterdam (transferred to Marseilles in 1672), in Constantinople in 1677, and 
elsewhere. “ But the imperishable service of winning back the Armenians to 
European culture,” says H. 'Gelzer, " is the glorious work of Mechitar and of his 
order the Mechitarists, who settled at Venice in 1717 on the island of San Lazzaro, 
together with the mission to the Catholic Armenians ; but apart from this, their 
labours as authors and their splendid printing exercised a highly important 
influence upon the development of modern Armenian literature and upon scientific 
knowledge among their nation.” Mechitar (the Consoler) da Pietro was born in 
Sebaste (Savas) on February 7, 1676, and after long persecution on the part of his 
compatriots founded a congregation of Armenian Christians in Constantinople in 
1701, a community which soon fell under the suspicion of the patriarch on 
account of its leanings to the Latin Church. In consequence Mechitar removed 
in 1703 to Methoni (Modon) in the Morea, where he received permission from the 
Venetian republic to build a monastery and church. After their secession to the 
communion of the Armenian Uniates, the congregation was confirmed by Pope 
Clement XI in 1712, and received a rule similar to the Benedictine. The war 
which broke out in 1714 between Turkey and the Venetians necessitated a 
migration to Venice, where the Senate granted them the island of San Lazzaro 
(1717), upon which their magnificent monastery was erected. Mechitar died 
there on April 27, 1749. 

The Mechitarists had a ritual of their own for purpose of worship, and devoted 
themselves after 1798, when the first printing-press was set up, more particularly 
to the publication of the classics in Armenian. Their most famous productions 
are their Bibles ; the text was improved by Mechitar in 1733, and appeared in 1805, 
based on the collation of nine manuscripts. The press catalogue of 1716 to 1898 
includes one thousand entries of books, chiefly in the Armenian language, which 
provided numbers of the nation with first-hand information upon Western science, 
and upon the history of the Armenian East as derived from manuscripts. Arme- 
nian had been previously written in Europe by the Italians Rivola, Firoraalli, and 
Clement Galanus in the seventeenth century, and by the Frenchmen Villotte, La 
Croze, and Villefroye in the eighteenth century; the brothers William and George 
Whiston translated the history and geography of Moses of Khorene in 1736 ; and 
the '' Thesaurus of the Armenian Language ” by J. J. Schroder (Amsterdam, 1711- 
1733) is of permanent value. These efforts were, however, isolated and sporadic; 
the united efforts and determination of the Mechitar brothers led to the age of 
renaissance in Armenia, and laid the foundation of Armenian philology in Europe. 

From 1810 the Mechitarists possessed also in Vienna a large monastery, the 
Mechitarist College, a printing-press, and publishing house of their own. After 
the death of Mechitar twenty-one priests migrated from San Lazzaro to Trieste, 
where the support of the bishop and the authorities of the town enabled them to 
found the Mechitar congregation of Trieste on May 19, 1773. The empress Maria 
Theresa conferred important privileges upon the congregation, and on March 20, 
1775, secured their recognition by the State as an ecclesiastical order, and gave 
them a piece of ground. Shortly afterwards the Mechitarist printing-press was 
opened in Trieste in 1776. The French administration, however, of 1810 brought 
about the suppression of the monastery and of the press, which had produced many 
books in Armenian, German, Latin, ancient and modern Greek, Italian, and French. 
The Mechitarists expelled from Trieste came as pilgrims in a state of complete 
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Turkish Armenia (p. 186); the treaty of Berlin of 1878 (p, 196) advanced the 
Kussian frontier in Asia Minor even further into the Armenian district. Eail- 
ways were constructed from Tiflis to Baku and Batoum, from Tiflis to Kars, that is 
to say, almost to the gates of Erzeroum, the Turkish Belfort. At the present day 
the formerly independent ” kingdom of Armenia is a second Poland, partitioned 
between the Turkish, Persian, and Eussian powers. The sphere of Eussian inter- 
est extends to Angora, by the last agreement concluded with the Porte (1900), and 
the Persian Aserbeijan is equivalent to a Eussian province. 

Since 1828 the three old monasteries of Etshmiadsin, Haghpad, and Sanahine 
have been situated on Eussian soil. In this year the hopes of the Armenian 
nation were buried with the corpse of their great patriarch Arguthianz. In 1827 
again General Sibiatshin issued a proclamation to the Armenians: ‘^Armenians, 
your services will be rewarded ; you will light henceforward under your own flag, 
and the emperor of Eussia will provide you with weapons for the defence and 
protection of your fatherland.” But in 1828, when Eussia had brought her war 
with Persia to a successful conclusion, the patriarch Nerses, who had made great 
sacrifices in providing magazines of corn and equipping an Armenian volunteer 
corps, was curtly referred to the Czar by General Paskevitch. Since that time the 
choice of the patriarch has been conditional upon the Czar’s assent. Well-informed 
travellers have often described the Eussian government as beneficial, for the reason 
that it lias removed and quelled the ancient feuds among the different Transcau- 
casian chieftains ; this is more especially the case with regard to the last kings of 
Miugrelia, the '' Dadians,” who were closely related to the Abkhasian family of the 
Sarvasidze. But the Armenians were deceived then, and have been deceived ever 
since. Their liopes were now concentrated upon the giant peak of Ararat, the 
“ high altar ” of the world ; here the monastery of Etshmiadsin formed the eastern 
landmark of culture, and was in fraternal union with the western landmark, San 
Lazzaro in the Venetian lagoons. Nerses, however (deceased 1857), expended his 
powers in written protests against the infraction of his privileges, which the Eus- 
siaiis had formerly recognised, and especially against the detested Poloshenie of 
1836, whicli began the process of Eussification, closed the elementary schools, 
foibade the Armenian language as a medium of instruction in the public schools, 
and made the Armenians liable to service in the Eussian army amid Eussian 
troo])S. 

At that moment one of the most fiery of the Armenian apostles of freedom, 
Ealii, uttered the following cry in his novel “Jelalledin” (‘'The Executioner”): 
“ Oh, fathers and forefathers, I bless not your memories ! Had you built fort- 
resses in place of the monasteries which cover our country, had you bought 
weapons instead of crosses and holy vessels, had you preferred the smoke of gun- 
powder to the incense which fills our churches, our land would now be j)rosperous 
In truth, I bless your memories not, ye holy writings and sciences, because ye hav( 
not given us what life requires and what the world demands. Ye have filled om 
brains with the futile complexities of abstract speculation, have made us corpses 
dead to all chi\TLlrous feeling. Ye have placed chains upon us, and accustomed ui 
to the dishonourable yoke of slavery.” Krikor Artsruni gave vent to a similar out 
burst in Tiflis (1879) : Perhaps it is still reserved to the Armenians to* overthrow 
by their quiet passivity that modem moral principle which even in our enlightene 
century is predominant in Europe, and is the leading thought of civilization, ‘ J 
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mHnsurge, done je suis ;* it is difficult to avoid a supposition that the Armenian has 
said hitherto, ‘ I work, I suffer, therefore I am/ If the Armenian with these virtues 
should fall short of victory, if he should be annihilated or forced to migrate from 
his primeval home, this would be a scandal for Europe, since Europe has not 
helped him to realise the principle of future culture, that is to say, peaceful revo- 
lution, or, in one word, reform. If the Armenian in Turkey, who has so often 
striven and suffered for the Christian faith, would fly to arras at the moment 
when Zeitun pours forth its blood (1879), for the sole purpose of self-defence 
against tyrants, and not with the object of attack ; if the Armenian would take 
with one hand the hammer, the ploughshare, or the spade, and with the other the 
rifle, then possibly some means might be found for perpetuating his national life/’ 
Words like these could not pass without an echo, and the sounding-board was 
ready to hand. Popular feeling had already resulted in the sending of a deputa- 
tion to lay the national grievances before the Berlin Congress in 1878. A band of 
Armenian authors and poets (Arparian, Shahnazar, Pashalian, Zohrab, Sevajian, 
Hrant) had been at work earlier in Constantinople, Geneva, Paris, London, Athens, 
and Tiflis, forming committees and founding newspapers to inspire national enthu- 
siasm among the educated circles of Armenia, while the common shepherds, arti- 
sans, and peasants endured in dumb silence the oppression, the rol)bery, and the 
outrages of the Lases, Kurds, and Cherkesses. As early as 1840 Abovian had 
summed up the situation in realistic terms in his novel ‘‘ The Wounds of Armenia ; ” 
wliile Nalbandian had composed the “ National Song of Liberation,” which, like 
the Greek hymn, stirred the nation to its depths : ‘‘ Let powder, tire, and sword 
tliunder upon my head, }*et will I show courage before tlie enemy.” Artsruni was 
the first to scatter this song far and wide in his newspaper, “ Msliak,” while 
Aghaian, Kamarkatiba, Kerope, Kassi, Pyatkanian, and Emin preached the gospel 
of force. 

D . The Struggles of the Gregorians with the United and 
Protestant Party 

A MOVEMENT at once intellectual and political had moreover stirred the Arme- 
nian people to its depths and evolved unity from struggle and quan’el, and a con- 
sciousness of national solidarity as opposed to ecclesiastical division. This was 
the struggle of the Gregorian Church, and in particular of the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, with the Koman Catholic Uniates and with the Protestants among 
their own compatriots. 

(a) The Uniate Armenians. — The Armenian Uniates had maintained their 
position since the period of the Crusades and the Unitores, and had gradually 
increased, though to no great extent. In 1562 Pope Pius IV erected in Korae for 
their benefit a printing-press with Armenian type, in which tlie Psalms and other 
works were printed in 1567. Pius IV presented them with the Church of Saint 
Mary of Egypt, the hospital, and tl|e surrounding buildings. From the time of 
Urban VIII the Armenian youths were brought up in the great college of the 
Propaganda.” Almost contemporaneously with the rise of the Mechitarist 
movement (p. 205) a Catholicate was created in actual communioti with Rome. 
Abraham, the Catholic Armenian bishop of Aleppo (1710), founded the monastery 
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of Kerem in Lebanon, to which he gave the rule of St. Antonius. In 1740 his 
adherents made him patriarch of Sis, and in 1742 he received the pallium from 
Pope Benedict XIV. He was, however, unable to maintain his position in Cilicia 
against the persecutions of the Gregorians, and the old (orthodox) Catholikos 
transferred his residence to Lebanon, where he died in 1749. At that time many 
Catholic Armenians emigrated to Livorno and established themselves with their 
church under the protection of the grand duke of Tuscany, ‘‘ the heir and descend- 
ant of the Ehupenids and of the Lusignans of Cyprus.” From 1740 to 1866 eight 
patriarchs held the titular throne of Sis in the capital of Bezumar in Lebanon. 
Their influence extended to Cilicia and Syria. 

On the other hand, the Armenian Uniates of Constantinople and Asia Minor 
were under the authority of an apostolic delegate from Eome in the capital ; as 
regards their temporal relations they were subordinate to the orthodox patriarch of 
Constantinople. An impossible situation was thus created, which ended in 1828 
in a violent persecution of the Catholic Armenians in Constantinople. At the 
beginning of January, 1828, some Uniate sarafs, or bankers, were banished from 
Stamboul ; some time later, in the midst of an unusually hard winter, a Hatti- 
sherif was suddenly published, according to which every member of this communion,* 
including people belonging to Angora and the neighbouring villages, were obliged 
to return to their own homes within twelve days. About twelve thousand souls, 
including forty-two clergy, were expelled from Constantinople ; some four hundred 
children are said to have succumbed to himger and cold on the road of Angora. 
Many became converts to Mohammedanism to escape the cruelty of these regula- 
tions. Pertev Effendi, a fiery Turk, had been won over to the patriarch by bribery, 
and had succeeded in gaining the consent of the Sultan Mahmud II by a report 
which accused the hated rivals of the orthodox sarafs of high treason and of alli- 
ance with a foreign sovereign,” — the Pope. The Monophysite patriarch then 
attempted to turn the necessities of his compatriots to the advantage of his own 
sect, but his attempts at proselytising were forbidden by the war and police min- 
ister Khosrev Pasha, who explained to him that if the Porte had been interested 
in the conversion of the Catholics he would have desired them to embrace Islam, 
and not to turn from a bad religion to a worse one. It was not until after the 
Eusso-Turkish war, and then only by French intervention, that the “ dissidents ” 
secured their independence as a Millet (nation) in 1831, notwithstanding the 
Eussian opposition, and obtained a Mohammedan as their vekil (representative ; 
p, 183, above). In 1830 they even obtained a patriarch in the person of Bishop 
Agopos Chukurian, with rights over the Melchites and Chaldeans, the united 
Greeks, Syrians, and the Nestorians of Mesopotamia. The ecclesiastical power 
obtained a primate dependent upon the Pope, while the patriarch, with the tem- 
poral power, remained a subject of the Sultan. 

A hybrid arrangement of this nature was bound to lead to complications ; the 
more so as the Catholic Armenian Chm’ch was increasing in strength by numer- 
ous conversions in Urfa, Birejik, Marash, and Malatia. In 1867 Pius IX, at the 
wish of the Catholic Armenians, transferred the seat of the primate from Libanon 
to Constantinople by the bull " Eeversurus.” A synod of the Uniate clergy then 
declined to recognise the patriarch of the Pope, Hassun, because he had hitherto 
limited the freedom of the union, and in 1870, on the occasion of the Vatican 
council, they broke away from Eome entirely. The consequences were quarrels 
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and outrages in Constantinople, in which the Turkish soldiery took part. Upon 
this side were the most distinguished intellects of the Antonians and most of the 
Mechitarists of Venice. It was not until 1888 that a reconciliation was brought 
about, after Kupelian, their patriarch, had made submission to the Pope in 1879. 
Leo XIII solemnly agreed to their demands, especially to the maintenance of 
the Armenian language and liturg}\ According to the lists of the Propaganda, 
the total number of the Armenian Uniates amounts to 103,000 souls, an esti- 
mate which does not however include those to be found in Hungary, Russia, and 
Persia. 

(b) Protestantism in Armenia, — The history oi Armenian Protestantism is a 
history of sufiering. As early as 1760 the priest Debaslii in Constantinople had 
unsparingly inveighed against the priests and bishops of his nation, had exposed 
the contradictions between their doctrine and their life, and reproached them with 
their senseless superstition and the formalism of their public worship. The 
formation of evangelical communities was a comparatively recent event, originat- 
ing directly (1813) from the distribution of the old Armenian translation of the 
Bible by the Russian (1815) and the English (1817) Bible societies. A strong 
impression was thereby made upon the clergy, and in 1832 the English Bible 
society attempted to make Holy Scriptme accessible to the laity by means 
of translations into modem Armenian and Turkish, but met with the strongest 
opposition from the Gregorian Church. In the same year in which the Ameri- 
can Congregationalist Society of Foreign Missions first sent out their missionary 
Person to Jerusalem, the first German missionaries were sent from Basle to 
Armenia. They laid special emphasis upon two principles, which have guided 
the policy of their beneficial energy to the present day ; the first object was not 
actual missionary work or conversion,” but the revival of the extinct early 
Christian church by means of the Word of God, and this without the object 
of ultimate communion with any one of the existing Western churches. This 
object was to be attained by means of translation, exposition, and introduction 
to the understanding of the Bible by word of mouth and by writing in the school 
and in the pulpit. The Basle mission worked in Shulsha from 1822 to 1835 
under its pioneers Dittrich, Zaremba, Hohenacker, Wbhr, Pfander, Haas, Judt, 
Sprbmberg, Hbmle, Schneider, and Kreis, until the Russian government and 
the Catholikos prohibited their work. With equally beneficial results the Ameri- 
cans and Swedes worked in Shamaki, Karakala, Tiflis, Baku, Lenkoran, until 
recent times. There, upon occasion, they suffered considerably from the diffi- 
culties thrown in their way by the intolerance both of the Russian govern- 
ment and the Armenian clergy. From 1831 the missioners of the American 
board continued their work at fet in the capital, where the Armenians themselves 
had founded a school of theology ; their energies were then transferred to the 
theological seminary founded by the Americans in Bebek between 1840 and 
1862, which in 1862 was transferred tlD Mersivan, and splendidly provided by the 
American Robert. Under Eli Smith, Dwight, and Goodell its beneficial influence 
soon extended over tim three kingdoms in numerous schools and hos^tals. Much 
of the efficacy of their work among this people was due to the feet that they 
taught .in the Armenian language. In cases of illness, want, or famine their help 
was given regardless of race or creed. Thousands of Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, 
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Jacobites, and other Christians received their education in Protestant schools, 
without thereby breaking their connection with the Church ; but the Mohamme- 
dans were restrained by the authorities from attending. 

The great influence exercised both directly and indirectly by the Protest- 
ants was very plainly seen in the help they were able to give when the per- 
secution broke out among the Armenians after the Berlin Congress. In 1883 the 
journey of inspection undertaken by the American board throughout the stations 
of its missions made it clear that in reality the bulk of the Armenians would pro- 
fess only the faith which Gregory the Enlightener had preached. Among the 
Armenians, religion and nationality are indissolubly connected. It was for 
this reason that the Americans came into collision as early as 1839 with the 
higher clergy, and in 1844, at the request of the patriarch of Etshmiadsin, the 
Eussian government, and the Sultan, the patriarch Mattheos of Constantinople 
pronounced a terrible curse against the new sect, which seemed equally dangerous 
to all three] parties. The results were persecution, imprisonment, confinement 
in asylums, banishment, and outrage from the mob. Martyrs of the gospel 
suffered hatred and contempt and the closing of their schools at the hands 
of their own compatriots, until the English ambassador Stratford Canning warmly 
espoused the cause of the oppressed, gained toleration for them in 1846, and 
complete independence in November, 1850, as a religious community (= Millet) 
under a vekil (pp. 183, 210), and complete equality with the other Millets in 
1853. The Porte had long hesitated to grant such a recognition, chiefly for 
fear of endangering the authority over the rayahs which Mohammed II had 
granted to the priests in 1453 ; this was valuable for securing the slavish and 
unquestioning obedience of the rayahs. 


{ E ) The Armenian Question 

Now, however, the last fearful convulsion shook the Turkish Empire. In 
1876 Eussia stood triumphant in Erzeroum and before the walls of Stamboul. In 
the sixteenth article of the peace of Santo Stefano (1878) the following portentous 
phrase was to be read : ‘‘ As the evacuation of the district which the Eussian 
troops had occupied in Armenia, and which is now to be restored to Turkey, may 
bring about disputes and complications which might be dangerous to the mainte- 
nance of good relations between the two countries, the Sublime Porte undertakes, 
without further delay, to introduce into practice the improvements and reforms 
necessitated by local circumstances in the provinces inliabited by the Armenians, 
and to secure the safety of these provinces against the Turks and Cherkesses.” 

The English government (Lord Beaconsfield) entered protests against this 
compact, as it made Turkey dependent upon Eussia's good will, and conflicted 
with earlier agreements whereby Turkey was placed under the influence of the 
great powers. On the motion of the English government the Berlin Congress, 
at which all the great powers were represented, met in the summer of 1888. On 
the 13th of July of that year was signed the Treaty of Berlin between Eussia, 
England, Austria, France, Germany, Italy, and Turkey, which superseded the 
peace of Santo Stefano. The Treaty of Berlin recognised the cessions of terri- 
tory demanded in Asia, with the exception of the Valley of Alashgerd and the 
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district of Bajasid, and introduced in favour of the Armenians the following reso- 
lution into the sixty-first article instead of that above quoted : “ The Sublime I*orte 
undertakes to carry out without further delay the improvements and reforms 
demanded by local necessities in the Armenian provinces of Erzeroum, Yan, Bitlis, 
Diarbekir, Mamuret el-Asis, and Sivas (see map facing page 203), and to guarantee 
the security of these provinces against the Cherkesses and Kurds. The Sublime 
Porte shall from time to time inform the six signatory powers who will supervise 
the execution of these reforms of such steps as have been taken in this direction.” 
This sixty-first article was proposed by Lord Salisbury, then secretary of state 
for foreign affairs (Vol. VIII) ; its effect was to remove the obligation of Turkey 
to Russia with reference to the protection of the Armenians, and to make her 
responsible in tliis matter to the six powers. The Armenians, who had been 
encouraged to regard Russia as their friend after Santo Stefano, were now induced 
to turn their gaze upon those powers. The Armenian patriarch Nerses, whose 
representation had brought about the introduction of the sixteenth article into 
the peace of Santo Stefano, had explained the bitter lot of his people to the 
Berlin Congress ; one of his deputies was the archbishop Khrimian, Catholikos of 
Etshmiadsin. Although the Armenians as subjects of the Sultan had no locus 
standi before the congress, yet the sixty-first article was practically an answer to 
their request. 

On June 4, 1878, another document was secretly signed by the English 
government in Turkey, which was published shortly afterwards before the con- 
clusion of the Berlin Congress. The Treaty of Cyprus ” assured Turkey of an 
alliance with England in the event of Russia retaining some of the Armenian 
territory, promised reforms to the Armenians, and secured England in her occu- 
pation of the island of Cyprus (p. 196). English politicians, like all acquainted 
with the East, were well aware tliat it might be impossible for Turkey to cany 
out the desired reforms in the face of opposition from her own Mohammedan 
subjects, especially the Kurds and Cherkesses, who were almost independent, 
if she were not supported by compulsion, that is to say, by the Russian troops 
still on foot in Turkish Armenia. However, the British minister for foreign 
affairs insisted upon the withdrawal of these troops previous to the introduction 
of reform, and thereby surrendered the Armenians once again to their execu- 
tioners, the Kurds and Cherkesses. The short-sightedness which characterised 
the idea of making Cyprus a base for the protection of the Asiatic frontier of 
Turkey was now surpassed by the simplicity displayed in demanding voluntary 
reforms from the Sultan, which would have created a second Bulgaria and East 
Roumelia in the east of the empire. An admirable judgment upon this policy 
was passed (twenty years before the outbreak of the Boer war) by the Duke of 
Argyll : In no quarter of the globe has our national policy been dictated by 

such immoral and senseless principles.” However, the English government calmly 
pursued their policy. In 1879 they erected military consulates in eight impor- 
tant centres of Turkey, and forced the^orte to introduce the desired reforms into 
the administration without delay. The result was nil. The military consulates 
inspired the Armenian population with the erroneous idea that the time of 
independent government was close at hand for them, and their petitions and 
complaints were now no longer directed to the Turkish oflficials, but were sent 
immediately to the consuls. 
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The Gladstone ministry secured an identical note from the powers on June 11^ 
1880, demanding a ‘‘ complete and immediate’' execution of the sixty-first article 
of the Treaty of Berlin on the part of the Porte, and a collective note on Sep- 
tember 7, 1880, recounting the reforms individually and characterising them as 
pressing. One sentence in the note may be regarded as prophetic ; it was to the 
effect that the degree of lawlessness prevailing in the Armenian provinces would 
most probably result in the destruction of the Christian population in this 
district. However, when England occupied Egypt in 1882, she lost her claims 
to confidence on the part of the Porte. A wholly different attitude with regard 
to the Armenian question was now adopted by the powers. Germany publicly 
retired, England maintained her military consulates only in Van, Diarbekir, and 
Erzeroum ; Eussia’s attitude also changed, a fact connected with the change of 
policy immediately following the death of Alexander II. Now began a period 
of attempts to spread Eussian influence and a gi‘owing want of confidence in all 
movements towards national freedom. Since 1884 it was well understood in 
Constantinople that Eussia was occupied with extensive plans in Central and 
Eastem Asia, and that it was improbable that she would intervene in the 
Armenian question. 

R The Eevolts and their Suppression 

However, in Armenia events moved rapidly ; the sultry stillness that for- 
bodes the tempest had been produced by the disregard of law and justice, by the 
oppression of the tax gatherers, and the robbery of the Kurds and Cherkesses, 
both among the enlightened population of the towns and among the patient 
peasant folk, thanks to the presence of the English military consuls and of foreign 
Armenian agents. The Cherkesses had migrated into Turkey at the period when 
Eussia conquered the Caucasus, and regarded the right of robbery in Upper 
Armenia and in the Taunis as their legal privilege. The Kurds, who extended 
from their chief centre Bitlis on Lake Van to the Euphrates and the Halys, had 
never been entirely subjugated by the Porte, and levied tribute (khafir) from the 
Armenian villages. Like the wild animals of the mountain range, these nomads 
continually changed their scene of operations from one to the other side of the 
inaccessible passes of Kurdistan and Persia, spreading terror now into one valley 
and now into another by robber}^ murder, and outrage. Unfortunately in 1891 
the Sultan conceived the idea of organising these lawless tribes into a cavalry 
regiment (hamidied), and armed them with modern weapons in the hope of 
guiding their warlike instincts into some more profitable channel. In the Eussian 
war they had been conspicuous for their want of discipline and tactical training ; 
in peace they became the curse of the country, hateful alike to the Turks and 
Christians. It is true that the unsettled state of those districts and the conse- 
quent uncertainty of justice brought forth among the Armenians themselves bold 
palikars and klephts, like the Greek heroes of the liberation; these, favoured by 
the timid country population and by the designedly inefficient guard that, was 
kept upon the Eussian and Persian frontiers, plundered and murdered in the 
service of avenging justice with grievous results to the country and sore sujffering* 
to just and unjust, as the innocent had to suffer with the guEty. A case in point 
was the robber chieftain Serop, who harassed for years the Vilayet of Bitlis with 
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his well-armed band of fugitives (“Fedai”), which was continually reinforced 
from Eussia and Persia. 

It was, however, not in Upper Armenia, but in the Cilician Tauros northwest 
of Tarsos and Iskanderun, that the revolt first broke into flame. In the moun- 
tain district of Zeitun, near Sis, Marash, and Andrum, there had been living 
since the fall of the Ehupenid Empire (p. 204) a strong, prosperous, and indus- 
trious population of shepherds, mountaineers, and peasants, who had maintained 
almost complete independence of Turks and Turcomans. The families of the 
princes of Zeitun '' certainly paid tribute to the Porte, but in other .respects 
were independent, as, for instance, are the Albanians and Kurds at the present 
day. Their ballad singers, the Ashuges, extolled their victories over the Turks 
(1819, 1849, 1857, and 1862) and kept alive a sense of patriotism. On January 
15, 1876, new struggles broke out during the Eusso-Turkish war. In the year 
1878 the Turkish commission proposed to introduce the sixt} -first article of the 
Treaty of Berlin. The Zeituniots submitted, owing to the representations of the 
English consul of Aleppo, and permitted the construction of a Turkish barracks ; 
but in 1884 blood was shed in offering resistance to the oppressive methods by 
which the Turkish soldiers extorted money. Eevolt broke out; a secret society 
called the Siragan (the living) spread the guerilla war from place to place. Edu- 
cated Armenians like Garabed Nishan hurried from Paris and London to the 
help of their compatriots. The four barons ’’ of Zeitun — Mleh, Hratshia, Abah, 
and Aghassi — organised a resistance to the death under the leadership of their 
chief Garabed Gir Panossian, otherwise known as Jellad (the executioner). Like 
the Greek and Albanian palikars or the heroes of Crnagora, he created a little 
Montenegro in the Tauros. When the Turks destroyed the Franciscan monastery 
and murdered the Pater Salvadore, the Armenians hurried to the help of the 
Catholics. It became clear that the division which different missions had brought 
about in the Armenian Church had long since been absorbed by the higher 
unity in Christ.” Until 1896 they held out, with their brave women, against the 
Turks, who finally surrounded Zeitun with forty thousand men under Khemsi 
and Edhem Pasha. At length they submitted after European intervention, 
received forgiveness, a Christian Kaimakam, and a police of their own. Then 
began the beneficent work of Europe and America, as famine and plague were 
devastating the country. 

The successful resistance of Zeitim had, however, also aroused the spirit of 
independence in the mountains of Upper Armenia. As early as 1887 the chief 
representative in Eussia of Armenian nationalism, the Armenian and Eussian 
general Count Loris-Melikov, had been co-operating with his Egyptian com- 
patriots, the ministers and statesmen Nubar, Tigranes, and Boghos; the Asso- 
ciation Anglo-ArmSnienne had been formed, with the object of restoring old 
Armenia by diplomatic means. However, the Eussians of those days (p. 213, 
below) had no intention of creating a new " thankless Bulgaria ” on the east of 
Turkey. By Eussian politicians Arii|enia was rather regarded as the fruit wJiich 
was to ripen and fall into their own laps. As in Poland, Hungary^ Persia, and 
Egypt, so also in Eussia, rich and clever Armenians had long since been playing 
their part. The generals Dergugasso, Lazarev, Bebutov, Argantinsky, Madatov, 
and the artist Adamian were Armenians. 

For the moment, however, their influence had to yield before stronger forces. 
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In London and Paris two secret societies had been simultaneously formed in 1887, 
under Hampuntzun, Daniel, Garo, and Danadian ; these were known as the Hint- 
shak (^he Bell) and Droshak (the Banner), and were destined to oppose the decla- 
ration of the Turkish minister to the effect that to rid the world of the Armenian 
question, the only way was to rid the world of the Armenians/' It is possible 
that anarchists and nihilists may have been represented in the revolutionarj^ com- 
mittees which had their centres at Tiflis, Odessa, Athens, and Geneva ; at any rate, 
the auxiliary federations which were formed, upon the outbreak of the massacres, 
in India, America, and Europe, among the educated of every class or faith, had 
nothing whatever to do with either anarchism or nihilism. Indeed, the population 
and the clergy, like the American missions, were strongly opposed to any such 
movements, owing to their entire lack of prospect. 

To the south of the fruitful plateau of Mush, and dividing it from the north- 
ern portion of the great plain of Mesopotamia, there lies a wild district with 
fruitful valleys, from seven to ten thousand feet above the sea, traversed only 
by mountain paths, and in many parts overgrown with forests. Armenians and 
Kurds were here settled in close proximity, the former paying the usual tribute 
(khatir) to the latter. In the year 1893 some of these robbers were instigated to 
an attack on the Armenian villages in the district of Talori. The Kurds were 
defeated, and complained to the authorities of the “ revolt,” and Turkish troops 
then helped them to ** collect taxes/’ The result was the massacres of Sassun, 
where nine hundred to fifteen hundred men fell victims. At the representations 
of the powers a Turkish commission was despatched on January 26, 1895, "to 
investigate the traitorous dealings of Armenian robbers.” Finally the consular 
deputies visited the district of Sassun and Mush in person, and established the 
innocence of the Armenian population. The powers, on May 11, 1904, issued 
demands for some permanent inspectorial authority under a definite governor. 
The Turkish government replied with a counter proposal for an extensive plan of 
reform in sixteen articles, and agreed to a general amnesty for all Armenians under 
suspicion. 

On September 30, 1895, the Armenians of Constantinople proposed to empha- 
sise the demands of the powers for the accomplishment of the promises in the 
Treaty of Berlin, by handing a petition to the Grand Vizier in which the griev- 
ances and demands of their nation were laid down. A procession of two thousand 
Armenians marched through the streets from Stamboul to the Sublime Porte. 
Blows were exchanged with the Softas ; shots were fired, a major was killed, when 
the police scattered the demonstrators ; some were stricken down by the mob or 
were shot by the police, prisoners in police stations were bayoneted, and Armenian 
khans (inns) were stormed in the night. Five hundred Armenians were subse- 
quently taken prisoners; a general panic drove the others into the Armenian 
churches, whence they were only liberated by the interference of the ambassador. 
This unfortunate occurrence was the signal for hundreds of massacres which, 
accompanied and concluded by the blast of trumpets, broke out in all the six pro- 
vinces which were to be the subject of reform, scourged the Christian population 
in four additional provinces, and forced the survivors either to die of hunger or 
change their faith. From Constantinople the massacre extended to Akhissar, 
Trebizond, Erzinghian, Baiburt, Bitlis, Erzeroum, Arabkir, Diarbekir, Malatia, 
Charput, Sivas, Amasia, Aintab, Mersivan, Marash, Kaisarieh, Urfa. According 
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to the ambassador’s report to the Sultan of February 4, 1895, it is to be supposed 
that from seventy thousand to ninety thousand human beings were slaughtered 
between August, 1895, and February, 1896, and that even more perished from hunger 
and cold. In Germany, Switzerland, and above all in England, the best minds of 
the nation were anxious to send help. Johannes Lepsius in Berlin moved thou- 
sands by his pamphlet “ Armenia arid Europe,” and by his newspaper article '' The 
Christian East.” Amirkhanyanz, Avataranian, and Garabed Thoumayan wrote and 
spoke to procure relief for the misery of their co-religionists. 

However, the revolutionists of the ‘‘Hintshak ” were by no means idle. Excited 
by the revolt of the Greeks in Crete, they had appealed to the ambassadors to 
invite the Turkish government to introduce reforms, and threatened disturbances 
if an end were not made of persecution, imprisonment, and murder. These threats 
were renewed in August, 1896. On August 26, twenty-six Armenians of the revo- 
lutionary party made a sudden attack upon the Ottoman bank in Constantinople. 
They declared that they would retain possession of the building and blow it into 
the air in case the Sultan should refuse their demands. They were persuaded to 
abandon their capture under a promise of safe conduct from the Russian drago- 
man. Meanwhile, however, the excited town, led by the Kurds and Eases, pre- 
pared a counter stroke which cost seven thousand human beings their lives. On 
the 27th, the English agent threatened to land sailors if the general massacre was 
not stopped. The despatch of the ambassador to the Sultan ran as follows: 

Greatly regret events ; these must stop forthwith, or the existence of Turkey and 
her dynasty will be endangered.” The collective note of August 31 emphasises 
the fact that it was in no way a question of the chance meeting of a fanatical mob, 
but that all indications pointed to the existence of a special organisation known to 
the agents of the authorities, if not actually guided by them. No movement was, 
however, made towards reform; the demands of the great powers did not go 
beyond the paper on which they were written. 

Armenia was bleeding to death under these fearful wounds. The Armenian 
question began to appear less imperative, though a repetition of the former horrors 
continued to some extent, limited to special localities, and resulting from the inde- 
pendent spirit and lawlessness of individual Armenian bands (a case in point was 
that of Antraniks between Mush and Sassun, November, 1901, to May, 1904). 
The jealousy of Russia (which in 1904 deposed the Gregorian archbishop of Georgia, 
Kevork Surenian, for his resistance to an attempt of Russia to appropriate the 
financial administration of the eparchate) and of England had prevented energetic 
interference for half a century ; the eyes of Europe were turned to more important 
events, to the war in China, Cuba, the Philippines, and South Africa. As early as 
February 20, 1894, the French ambassador Pierre Paul Cambon wrote to Casi- 
mir-P^rier, ‘‘ There is no solution to the Armenian question.” The Armenian ques- 
tion is but a portion of the Eastern question, and this again is but one piece upon 
the chess-board of European politics. The political objects of the Armenians are 
not the restoration of their old kingddln ; in view of the infusion of foreign nation- 
alities throughout their area (see map facing page 203) this would be impossible; 
but they desire to maintain their nationality, their church and language, and to 
improve their social and moral condition. What they are anxious for is a move- 
ment for freedom by means of administrative reform, reform of the clergy, and 
episcopal administration, means for improving the national education of Christians 
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and of other classes, and means of checking emi^tion. These were the ideals 
of the recently deceased Catholikos of Etshmiadsin. Paul Rohrbach has justly 
emphasised the fact that all judgments upon the Armenians are from the outset 
distorted, unless they are based upn the fact that by birth, education, and dis- 
position the nation is Oriental. And if the mistakes of the Armenians fill to 
overflowing one scale of the balance, their sufferings are more than an adequate 
counterpoise. 
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THE ALBANIANS 


Bt t professor DE. KARL PAULI 

Revised and Enlarged by Dr. I^ans F. Helmolt 


1. THE COUISTTEY OF ALBANIA 

T he country known to us as Albania lies on the coast of the Balkan Pen- 
insula, between the thirty-ninth and forty-third degree of latitude north. 
It is a district about four hundred miles in length and one hundred and 
twenty in breadth upon the average, and is inhabited by a population of 
strongly marked nationality. The country has been but little investigated ; in fact, 
there are but two men who have devoted themselves to the knowledge of it. The 
first of these is Johann Georg von Hahn, who carefully explored the country and 
its inhabitants when Austrian consul-general some fifty years ago, and collected a 
mass of valuable information upon the subject ; the other is Gustav Meyer, and 
to him we owe a scientific examination of the Albanian language. The Albanian 
people are known by the Serbs as Arbanassi, to the Greeks as Arvanitis, by the 
Turks and Bulgarians as Arnauts, while in their own language they call themselves 
Shkyipetars. The first of these names is derived from the district of Arberi, as 
it is known in the Toskish dialect, or Arbeni, as the Geg(h)i8h dialect has it, the 
district of the Akrokeraunian Mountains, and has from thence been extended to 
include the whole people. The name Shkyipetar means “ the understanding,” and 
thus denotes those who understand the national language.^ 

The Albanian is not tlie only inhabitant of the territory above defined. Only 
the north is pure Albanian, while the southeast is pure Greek; and the southwest, 
on the other hand, contains both races, so intermingled that the children learn both 
languages simultaneously. Moreover, the Koumanians inhabit the district of Pin- 
dos, and Bulgarians and Serbs the district which borders their frontiers ; on the 
other hand, the Albanian race has also extended far beyond the frontiers of the 
country. On the Shah Dagh Albanians have appropriated the whole western por- 
tion of Turkish Servia, extending to Bosnia, and inhabit the mountain region lying 
west and southwest of Novi Bazar. Large numbers of Albanians also dwell 

1 This hypothesis is not, however, to be Uken as certain. If we had before ns merely the forms 
§kyip6ig, ** I understand, which is said to be derived from the Latin excipere, and Skyip^tar, little could 
then be urged against the theory. There is, however, a simpler form, Skyip, which is an adverb, meaning 
Albaniaik From this was immediately derived the adjective Skyipe, “the Albanian ” (language), but the- 
adverb Skyip can hardly be derived from the Latin excipere. Von Hahn has already pointed out thin 
difficulty, observing, “As the verb ‘Skipdig' appears from its form to be a derivative, the question arises 
whether it had not originally the meaning ‘ to understand Albanian,’ which was generalised at a later 
period.” In any case the fundamental meaning of “Skyip” appears to be “clear, intelligible.” 
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within the kingdom of Greece ; in fact, the whole of Attica, with the exception 
of Athens and the Piraeus, Megara, with the exception of the city, Boeotia, and 
the islands of Hydra and Spezzia, together with many other districts, are inhabited 
by them. However, during the course of the nineteenth century the Albanian 
nationality in these parts has apparently suffered a considerable decrease, owing to 
the fact that many Albanian families have adopted Greek manners and the Greek 
language, as the Greek is considered the more distinguished nationality. About 
eighty thousand Albanians are settled in Italy, divided among the former provinces 
of Nearer and Further Calabria, Basilicata, Capitanata, Ten*a d’Otranto, Abruzzo 
Ulteriore, and Sicily. The first mentioned were brought over about 1460 by 
Ferdinand I to Naples. Their number was originally considerably greater, but 
many of them have been entirely Italianised in language, dress, and manners. 
Finally, three small Albanian colonies exist upon Austrian soil, — one on the Save, 
between Shabatz and Mitrovitza, one at Zara, and one at Pola. 


2. THE POPULATION OF ALBANIA 

The Albanians are divided into two main branches, which are also distin- 
guished from one another by language, — the Toskans and the Geg(h)es. The 
former inhabited the south, the latter the central and northern parts of the 
country. Their respective dialects are so different that they have the Utmost 
difficulty in understanding one another, and members of one branch are obliged 
by degrees to learn the dialect of the other. In other respects, too, a strange diver- 
gence between the two branches has existed from early times. An attempt has 
been made to explain the difference of dialect on the supposition that the inhabit- 
ants of the north were the Illyrians of antiquity, and those of the south the 
Epirots. This hypothesis is scarcely defensible. Apart from the fact that our 
knowledge of the ethnography of the old Epirots is by no means complete, it will 
be demonstrated later that the ancestors of the Albanians, far from being Illyrians, 
were Thracians. It may be stated that Gegish is the Thracian language as spoken 
by Illyrians, and that Toskish is that language as spoken by Greeks ; in other 
words, that the difference corresponds to that between Lombard and Tuscan 
Italian, namely, Latin in the mouth of Gauls and Latin in the mouth of 
Etruscans. 

In respect of religion the land is again by no means uniform. The north is 
predominantly Eoman Catholic, while in the south Greek Catholicism holds the 
upper hand. Mohammedanism, moreover, has spread throughout almost the whole 
country, and the number of its devotees is nearly equivalent to that of the Chris- 
tians. The distinguished families, especially in the towns, are Mohammedans; 
there are, moreover, isolated country districts which are Mohammedan. It will be 
understood that all of these were at one time Christians, and that they have gone 
over to Mohammedanism in consequence of the very various forms of pressure 
which the Turks were able to exert at different times, even within the present 
century. The only tribe which has remained pure Catholic is that of the Miri- 
dites, in the north, from the fact that every apostate was immediately forced to 
leave the district. There are besides districts which are Mohammedan only in 
seeming^ and acknowledge Christianity in secret, at the present day as previously. 
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Although, as we have said, the Albanians are thus divided by geographical, 
religious, and linguistic differences, yet they form one nationality with a strongly 
marked national character. The Italian Albanian, Vicenzo Dorsa, was entirely 
right when he dedicated his book upon Albania in 1848, ‘‘ Alla mia nazione divisa 
e dispersa ma una.*^ The chief reason for this uniformity of national character is 
the conception of the family, which has dominated the whole life of this people. It 
is by the solidarity of family lite that we must explain their teoacious observation 
of ancient customs, which accompany every detail of household life, birth, engage- 
ment, marriage, and death; thus, too, is explicable that fearful scourge of this nation, 
the blood feud, and also the political impotence of the country in spite of the great 
bravery of its inhabitants. ' 

A . The Eemnants of a Popular Keligion from Heathen Times 

The strongly marked conservatism apparent in all these facts has also con- 
tributed to the maintenance of numerous survivals of the old heathen popular 
religion side by side with the different religions which individuals have adopted 
as their official belief. As survivals of this nature Von Hahn quotes the belief in 
the Elves, a household spirit, three monsters known as Kutshedra, Siikjennesa, and 
Ljubia, the Ore, Mauthi, Eatiles, Dive, Fljamea, Kukudi, Vurvulak (known among 
the Geges as Ljuvgat and Karkancholi), the Shtrigea, Dramgua, and the men with 
tails. There is no reason to suppose that these demoniacal beings are the survivals 
of some old pure Albanian popular belief ; they probably represent, to some degree, 
remnants of early Greek, Eoman, Slavonic, Turkish, and perhaps gipsy supersti- 
tion. The origin of the component parts of this popular belief cannot be pointed 
to with certainty. When we examine the appellations of these separate beings, it 
might be supposed that they originated from the nation from whose language they 
took their names ; but no reliance can be placed on this theory. The Albanian 
vocabulary for every department of life is a motley mixture taken from all possible 
languages, so that it is highly probable that in mythology foreign names might often 
represent native conceptions. 

The Elves, known as the Happy Ones,” or as the Brides of the Mountain,” 
display a considerable resemblance to the fairies of German mythology, who bear 
the same name. They are generally feminine, about the size of twelve-year-old 
children, of great beauty, clothed in white, and of vaporous form. They come 
down in the night from the mountains to the homes of men, and invite beautiful 
children to dance ; often, too, they take little children out of the cradles to play 
with them upon the roofs of the houses, but bring them back unharmed. Similar 
is the character of the Mauthi, as she is known in Elbassan, who is probably to 
be identified with the southern Albanian ‘‘Beauty of the Earth.” She, too, is a 
fairy clothed in gold, with a fez adorned with precious stones ; “ the man who 
steals this is fortunate for the whole of his life.” Goddesses of fate are the 
Ore and the Eatiles ; the former g(^s about the country and immediately fulfils 
all the blessings and curses which she hears. The Eatiles are the same as the 
ancient Greek Moirai. The Attic Albanians have only one of the^^e deities, who 
still bears the ancient name of Moira ; however, all the gifts which are offered to 
her upon a birth in the house are tripled. Horrible demons are the cannibal female 
monsters Kutshedra, Siikjennesa, and Ljubia. Connected with them is the Fljamea 
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of Elbassan, also a female demon, who can affliet with epilepsy. The Dif, or the 
Dive in the plural, are giants of supernatural size, while the household spirit, the 
Vittore, is conceived as a brightly coloured snake, which lives in the wall of 
the house, and is greeted with respect and wishes of good fortune by any one 
of the inhabitants who catches sight of it. The Vurvulak, known in some places 
as vampires, are sufficiently explained by this second title. Of a similar nature 
are the Ljuvgats, "Turkish corpses with long nails, which go about in their 
grave clothes, devouring what they find, and strangling men,’’ as also are the Kar- 
kantsholjes or Kukudes. the corpses of gipsies whose breath is poisonous. 

B. Albanian Literature 

The literary monuments of the people are very few; all that can be callea 
literature is confined to translations of the Bible and similar ecclesiastical com- 
positions, to national songs, and a few attempts at poetry among the Italian Alba- 
nians, and in Albania itself. Among the former we may mention Girolamo de 
Eada (1870), who has treated of the heroic period of his nation, that is to say, the 
wars of Skanderbeg (p. 225). The poet of Albania most famous amongst his com- 
patriots is Nezim Bey of Bremet. He was a scholar acquainted with Arabic and 
Persian literature, and it was under the influence of these Oriental literatures that 
his poems were composed, as they indeed declare by their strong infusion of 
Arabic and Persian words. The spirit also is unmistakably Oriental, and their 
similarity with the poems of Hafiz, for instance, is unmistakable. The national 
songs are not without a beauty which is strikingly foreign to our ideas. 

The creation of a true literature implied the fulfilment of one previous con- 
dition, the creation, namely, of a uniform alphabet. Publications have hitherto 
appeared partly in Greek and partly in Latin script. As, however, the Albanian 
language contains a large number of sounds, these two alphabets were found insuf- 
ficient, and it was necessary to supplement the deficiency by diacritic sounds, dots 
and marks, and so forth. The best of the alphabets employed hitherto is that of 
Konst. Kristoforidis of Elbassan ; he employed the Latin alphabet increased by a 
number of diacritic signs employed upon a sound system. There is, moreover, in 
Elbassan and Berat a so-called national alphabet, consisting of fifty-two signs, 

’ which was invented, according to Gustav Meyer, by the Greek schoolmaster 
Theodore in Elbassan towards the end of the eighteenth century 

3. THE HISTOEY OF THE ALBANIANS 
A, Their Origin 

The problem of Albanian origins and of the ethnographical affinities of this 
nation has not yet been entirely solved. The general hypothesis is that they are 
descendants of the old Epirots, whose Greek origin is denied by many scholars. 
It has been further supposed that these Epirots were Illyrians, and individuals 
have again assumed the identity of these Illyrians with the Pelasgians (con- 
cerning these last see Yol. IV, p. 259) ; others again have supposed an immigration 
of the Albanians from the Caucasus, where a people of like name exist (VoL III, 
p. 297). This theory is supported neither by history nor philology, though it must 
be said that all other hypotheses are raised upon foundations no less insecure. 
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Modem Albanian is a mixed language to an extent witliout parallel elsewhere ; 
Latin, Illyrian, Eoumanian, Greek, Turkish, and Slavonic words from different dia- 
lects have been infused among the pure Albanian words. This much, however, 
is absolutely certain, that Albanian is an Indo-Germanic language ; hence the con- 
nection with Illyrian is not intrinsically improbable, for this latter also belonged 
to the Indo-Germanic family. However, the phonetic changes which are char- 
acteristic of Albanian by no means entirely correspond with those characteristic of 
Illyrian. Adequate remnants of early Illyrian have come down to us in the proper 
names of the Eoman inscriptions from the different Illyrian-speaking provinces, 
and also in the Messatic and Venetian inscriptions. From these sources it appears 
that the Indo-Germanic palatal sounds become in Illyrian c and g {%), while in 
Albanian they become $ and z; the Indo-Germanic aspirated media become 
spirants in Illyrian and pure media in Albanian. Finally, Indo-Germanic inter- 
vocalic 8 appears to become h in Illyrian and s in Albanian. These phonetic 
differences definitely remove Albanian from Illyrian, and point to an entirely 
different group of the Indo-Germanic languages. 

From the nature of the question, only one hypothesis remains open to us, that 
the Albanians were Thracians, and the phonetic changes above mentioned entirely 
correspond with those characteristic of Thracian. Moreover, Gustav Meyer has 
adduced the further fact that the transformation of the Latin element in Albanian 
is in complete correspondence with the similar transformation in Eoumanian. He 
is therefore entirely justified in concluding one ethnological origin for the two 
languages, but he is mistaken in his supposition that either the pre-Eoman Eou- 
manians spoke a language related to the Illyrian, or that both nations before coming 
under Eoman influence absorbed a foreign and non-Indo-Germanic element. It is 
hardly disputable that the pre-Eoman element of the Eoumanian was the Dacian 
nationality ; this, however, is shown to be of Thracian race, both by the records 
of antiquity and by the remains of its language, though these are certainly exiguous. 
Hence it follows that the basis of Albanian was Thracian. We have, moreover, no 
record whatever of the existence of any non-Indo-Germanic people in these districts ; 
the Bulgarians belonged to a much later period. 

From the geographical point of view, no difficulty stands in the way of the 
hypothesis of a Thracian origin for Albanian. The Thracian nationality extended 
formerly to the borders of Macedonia, whence the road to Illyria and Epirus 
lay open through the valley of the Haliakmon (the modem Grammo), and from 
the sources of these there would be no difficulty in descending the valley of the 
Eordaieus (the modern Devol). Thus the immigrants would arrive in the district 
of Elbassan. Though this town is not the Albanopolis, the capital of the Albanoi 
mentioned by Ptolemaeus (Elbassan was known in antiquity as Skampa), yet, on 
the other hand, the district of those Albanians was situated precisely in this 
neighbourhood. They are mentioned side by side with the Taulantians, the Eor- 
daians, and the Dassaretes, and the modern district of Arberi, from which, as 
we have mentioned above, the name |f Albanian is derived, lies but a little further 
south. 
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B . The History of Albanian Independence to the Time of Skanderbeg 

Our information upon the actual history of the Albanians is for the most part 
very fragmentary. Native historical sources there are none; we are reduced to 
the references derived from the history of those nations with whom the Albanians 
were brought into connection. Hence our chief sources are the Byzantine chroni- 
clers, “ who trouble themselves very rarely about these remote provinces.” Our 
earliest direct information belongs to the year 1042 ; at that date, after subjugat- 
ing the Bulgarian revolt, Michel Paphlago, the governor of Dyrrhachium, gathered 
an army of sixty thousand men from his province and advanced with it against the 
Serbs. When the Normans made their expeditions of conquest (1081-1101 ; p. 92), 
the rule of the despots of Epirus from the house of the Komnenes begins (until 
1318; p. 109). The land then fell again into the hands of the Byzantine empe- 
rors ; but the restless population repeatedly rose in revolt, and the most cruel 
coercion failed to secure a definite pacification. In the year 1343 fresh disturb- 
ances broke out, of which the Servian king, Stephan Dusan, took advantage to 
conquer the whole of Albania, Thessalia, and Macedonia, and assumed the cor- 
responding title of emperor of these countries (p. 109 f.). Upon his death the 
Servian kingdom fell into confusion, and Nicephorus, son of the last despot, 
attempted to seize the government of Albania, but was defeated by the Albanians 
and killed in battle (1357-1358). The Albanians now fell again partly into the 
hands of the Servian despot Simon. As, however, he troubled himself but little 
about the country, the Albanians founded two practically independent provinces, — 
a southern province under Gjinos Vayas, and a northern province under Peter 
Ljoshas. Then began a period of Albanian migration, during which large portions 
of Macedonia, Thessalia, ^tolia, and Acarnania were occupied by parties starting 
from Dumzzo. Thence the Albanians spread further to Livadia, Boeotia, Attica, 
South Euboea, and the Peloponnese (see p. 219). After the death of Peter Ljoshas 
(1374), John Spata seized the town of Arta. His rule was a period of long 
struggles with different opponents, which continued almost until his death in 
1400. About this time most of the country was conquered by Carlo I Tocco (died 
July 4, 1429) ; he bequeathed what he had won to his nephew Carlo II Tocco of 
Cephallenia (p. 133), but was obliged, however, to cede the town of Janina in 1430 
to Murad II, and to acknowledge his supremacy. 

The process of converting the country to Mohammedanism then began, which 
has continued till within the last century. It was chiefly the upper classes that 
embraced Mohammedanism, and for this reason they were able to found native 
dynasties, which in some cases actually acquired hereditary rule. Of these native 
pashas of Janina the best known is Ali, who was born in 1741 at Tepeleni, and 
murdered on February 5, 1822, in a summer house on the lake of Janina, by 
Khurshid Pasha (see Fig. 2 of the plate facing page 188). 

North Albania, which had become a Servian province, has a history of its own. 
About the year 1250 it went over to the Catholic Church, as appears from the 
letters of Pope Innocent IV. The family legend of the Miredite chieftain pre- 
serves the memory of this event. The disruption from Ser\ia, in which the noble 
family of the Balzen took a prominent part, occurred after the death of Stephan 
Uusan (1355) about 1368. 
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With the year 1383 begin the invasions of the Osmans, which the Albanians 
opposed with Venetian help. Among these Turco-Albanian struggles those of 
Skanderbeg stand out prominently. Shortly after 1403, when the son of Yban 
Kastrioti (Johann Kastriota), the dynast of Mat, and Voisava, the Servian princess 
of Polpg, was born,^ Georg Kastrioti was carried off in 1423, with his three 
brothers, by the Emir, Murad II, in the course of an incursion into southern 
Albania, kept as a hostage for his father's fidelity, and employed in the royal 
Seraglio. There he was brought up in the Mohammedan faith, and given the 
name of Skander (Iskander or Alexander) Beg. Conspicuous for his handsome 
form and intellectual powers, he soon obtained a -superior post in the administra- 
tion. In 1442, upon the death of his father, Yban, his principality was occupied 
by the Emir, and his brothers were killed. The revolts conducted by Arianites 
Komnenos (died 1461), Depas (Thopia), and Zenempissa were crushed by the 
Osmans. Kastriota concealed his thirst for vengeance, and remained in the 
Turkish service as if nothing had occurred. When, however, at the close of 1443 
the Hungarians defeated the Turks (p. 134), Georg escaped, with three hundred 
Albanians, from the Turkish camp, and seized Kruja, (Ki^oja, Croja) by treachery. 
He readopted Christianity, inspired his compatriots to fight for their independence, 
and occupied the whole district in a month. All the chiefs placed themselves 
under his command, and paid tribute for the maintenance of the revolt. Skander- 
beg continued the war with vigour, and in 1444, with fifteen thousand men, 
he defeated the Turkish army forty thousand strong under Ali Pasha and other 
Osman generals in the district of Dibra (Divi'a, on the Black Drim). In the year 
1449 he attacked Murad with one hundred thousand men, but was defeated and 
forced to withdraw from Kruja, which he besieged. After the death of Murad II, 
in 1451, he remained victorious upon the whole (p. 142), notwithstanding disunion 
among the chieftains and several defeats which he suffered ; in the ten years* 

1 Branilo, Serb, captain of the Servian prince Alex. Gioritch of Ballona 
I at Kanina (about 1356) 

Descendants, intermarried with Albanians (Thopia and others) 

Johannes Kastriota, count of Mat, from 1410 vassal of the Osman emir, 

G. Voisava, daughter of the Servian lord of Polog 


Stani§a two other Georg (Skanderbeg), daughter daughter daughter two other 
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uas Kastriota) Komnenos of Monte- ites Korn- Musachi 
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armistice of May, 1461, Albania was formally ceded to him. He showed great 
organising ability, and made the country a stronghold of Christianity, and his 
vigorous services to this faith induced Pope Pius II to select him as general for 
his proposed crusade in the year 1464 (p. 144). The result of this movement waa 
a further outbreak of war, and once again the Turks were defeated. But on 
January 17, 1468, Skanderbeg died at Alessio (Ljesh, near the mouth of the Drin). 
His son being still a minor, the Turks were victorious. It cost them, however,, 
ten years’ fighting before they reconquered Kruja, on June 15, 1478, and succeeded^ 
thanks to the retreat of Venice (p. 146), in bringing the land under their sway in 
1479. After that date large bodies emigrated from North Albania, and the major*- 
ity of the Albanian colonies in Italy belong to that period (cf. above, p. 220)* 
Another part of the conquered Albanians preferred to remain upon the spot and 
accept Mohammedanism, while the remaining third fled into the mountain gorges* 

C . Albania in the Nineteenth Century 

The forty years of struggle carried on by Ali to secure his despotism (pp. 176,. 
224) had so entirely accustomed this wild people to a military life, that when the 
Oreek revolution broke out upon and after the fall of the despot (capitulation of 
Janina, January 10, 1822) they eagerly seized this fresh opportunity for plunder 
and booty. The Mohammedan Albanians joined the Turks, while the Christians,, 
especially the Armatoles and Klephts (in particular the Suliots), living in the 
southern mountains joined the Greeks. In the course of this long struggle with 
their Mohammedan brothers the Christian Albanians were largely exterminated* 
After the battle of Navarino, 1827, the energy of the Albanians was turned 
against the Turks. They revolted under Arslan Bey and Mustafa Pasha of 
Scutari, and their rising was favoured by the Eusso-Turkish war, the simultaneous 
revolt of Daud Pasha in Bagdad, and the insurrection of Mphemed Ali in Egypt. 
After the conclusion of the peace of Adrianople in 1829 Eeshid Pasha appeared 
upon the scene with the whole of the Turkish army. In 1831 the revolt broke 
out once again ; but, when Mustafa was defeated by Eeshid Pasha at Perlape, the 
Albanians were again obliged to submit. A later revolt of the Mohammedan 
population extended into Albania after 1843, as a consequence of a general levy 
of troops from the mountain regions of Eumelia to Bulgaria. Omar Pasha 
defeated the Albanians in 1844 at Kaplanly and Kalkandelen and conquered 
Prishtina. A further revolt in the summer of 1848 was speedily suppressed. 

In the year 1879 the Northern Albanians opposed the concession of a part of 
Albania to Seivia and Montenegro, which had been arranged by the treaty of 
Berlin, but in 1880 and again in 1881 their revolts were subdued by Dervish 
Pasha. In 1887 disturbances broke out in Albania upon the imposition of a new 
land tax. These movements were* repeated from year to year in the pursuit of blood 
feuds, frontier quairels, etc. So lately as the outset of 1902 Khemsi Pasha had 
some trouble in restoring peace at Diakovo ; but in 1904 the revolt was renewed. 
A significant fact is the vigorous interest taken in the solution of the " Albanian 
question ’* by the leader of the Young Turkish movement, IsmaE Kemal Bey (p. 194),. 
who made Brussels»his base of operations. In the spring of 1902 Aladro Kastriota^ 
a supposed descendant of Skanderbeg (see genealogical tree on p. 225), attempted 
to stir national Albanian feeling, though without any immediate success. 
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IV 

BOHEMIA, MORAVIA, AND SILESIA PREVIOUS TO 
THEIR UNION WITH AUSTRIA IN THE YEAR 1562 

Bt dr. berthold bretholz 

1. PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATION 

T he general term "Sudetic Lands,” as employed to include Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, is only partially founded upon geographical facts. 
These countries, as compared with the neighbouring regions of the 
Alps and Carpathians, form in any case a uniform district, of which 
the component parts are not divided from one another by any great mountainous 
frontier, while they are collectively distinguished from the adjoining territories 
by the uniformity of their elevation. On the other hand, all three countries are 
completely independent of one another by reason of their respective hydrograph- 
ical isolation, and from the fact that they are watered by different river systems. 
Bohemia's river system converges on the Elbe and flows towards the North Sea; 
Moravia's waters are carried by the March to the Danube, while the main riv^ 
of Silesia, the Oder, empties itself into the Baltic. In respect of configuration, 
also, two of these countries are not materially distinguished from the adjoining 
territories. Bohemia alone is a land enclosed on all sides by natural frontiers ; 
the southern boundary of Moravia, on the other hand, lies entirely open towards 
Austria, while its boundary on the Bohemian side is marked by the Bohemian 
and Moravian highlands. Silesia, again, possesses a natural frontier only upon 
the south and southwest, — that is, on the side of Bohemia and Moravia, and not 
upon the north and the east. 

Three great independent mountain ranges divide Bohemia from its non-Austrian 
neighbours: the Bohmer Wald divides it from Bavaria, the Erz Gebirge from 
Saxony, and from Silesia the Riesen Gebirge and the Sudeten, which at the same 
time form the northeastern boundary of Bavaria.# The boundary between Moravia 
and Hungary is chiefly occupied by the western spurs of the Carpathians, offshoots 
of which form a natural bridge between the Carpathians and the Alps. All these 
mountain ranges are, however, but of moderate height (the highest peaks in the 
Riesen Gebirge reach an average height of just over five thousand feet) ; they are, 
however, distinguished by thick forests and great scenic beauty, while the Erz 
Gebirge is volcanic in character, as i^ proved by the numerous ancient and histori- 
cally famous hot springs and baths of Bohemia. 

The hydrographical system of Bohemia appears as one isolated watercourse 
running through the centre of the country from north to south, and receiving all 
the streams from west and east. The Moldau rises in the Bdhmer Wald, and first 
flows in a northerly direction from Prague to Melnik until its confluence with the 
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Elbe, the Elbe flowing from the Riesen Grebirge first in a southerly and then 
in a northwesterly direction. The course of these rivers and of their tribu- 
taries — on the left the Vottava, Beraun, and Eger, and on the right the Lusch- 
nitz and Sazava — points to a gradual slope of the country from the frontiers 
towards the centre. Moravia, on the contrary, slopes southwards, as is shown by 
the course of the March ; this also receives the streams from the Bohemian and 
Moravian highlands on the west, the Zwittava, Schwarzava, Oslava, Iglava, and 
Thaya, together with tributaries from the Sudeten and Carpathian Mountains, 
the Thess, Bistritza, Bechva, and Oslava. The upper reaches alone of the Oder 
lie within our district ; it rises on Moravian soil, forms part of the frontier between 
Moravia and Silesia, and receives tributaries both from the Sudeten (the Oppa) 
and from the Beskiden (Ostravitza, Olsa). The natural and comparatively easy 
passage from the Oder to the March at the " Moravian Gate ” made the valley of 
these two streams one of the most important lines in communication from the 
earliest period; its importance has been commemorated in the name ‘‘Amber 
Road,** and its value consisted in the fact that it was an immediate means of 
communication between the Baltic coast and the Danube, and thus formed a pas- 
sage from the Roman Empire to German territory. Thus geographical configura- 
tion informs us of the important part which two at least of these districts have 
played in the commerce of the world, at an epoch upon which we have no written 
source of information. 

Access to Bohemia was made possible in antiquity by a number of mountain 
passes as well as by the waterway of the Elbe ; here were formed the earliest lines 
of commercial intercourse, which, in spite of advanced civilization and intercom- 
munication, have remained fixed by the topographical character of the country. 
In particular the need of salt, which was not to be found in the Sudeten countries, 
obliged the early opening of intercourse with all parts of the world, from Bohemia 
to the Saxon districts (Halle), from Bohemia and Moravia to the Danube district 
(Salzkammergut), from Moravia and Silesia to Hungary and Poland. In Carolin- 
gian times we hear of imports of iron and metals into these Slavonic countries, 
and also of exports of furs, wax, horses, and slaves. Prague was an important 
commercial centre of the tenth century, and, according to the evidence of a 
Jewish traveller, Ibrahim ibn-Yakub, was visited by Russian and Slavonic mer- 
chants from Cracow, and by Mohammedans and Jews ; it was in connection with 
Passau and Regensburg by means of tracks over the Btihmer Wald, with Erfurt 
and Halle by the passes of the Erz Gebirge, and with Meissen by the difficult 
“ Serbensteig.** The Riesen Gebirge, according to the testimony of Thietmar, was 
crossed from early times by the difficult path which ran towards Iglau, that is, 
towards the Bohemo-Moravian frontier ; it there joined the ancient line of com- 
munication leading from the interior of Bohemia through Moravia to Poland upon 
the one hand and Hungary upon the other. The connection of Moravia with 
Austria was early accomplished by means of bridges over the Thaya River. As 
the navigable rivers and the tracks which entered the country from without, and 
were continued within it, formed the first sign-posts pointing to permanent settle- 
ments, so also did the complex system of smaller rivers within the country. Apaurt 
from the earliest Germanic civilization in the first centuries of our era, concerning 
which geography has no clear evidence to give, we may at any rate establish the 
fact that ^avonio emigrants crossed the frontier forests and took possession of the 
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valleys and plains. Here they founded their little villages in circular form, or 
more often in oblong shape, upon either side of some one thoroughfare ; here the 
nobles erected their “ castles,” often in swamps and upon river islands. The above- 
mentioned Ibrahim has given us a description of the road to Prague as it was in 
the second half of the tenth century : " The road runs across mountaius and through 
wildernesses; at the end of the forest there is a swamp of about two miles in 
length, over which a bridge has been thrown to the town of Prague.” Kosmas 
says of the Moravian castle of Podivin, that it lay in the middle of the river 
Zuratka (Schwarzava). 

German colonisation then produced a great transformation in the topography 
of the country. In Silesia the Slav had brought* scarcely one-third of the arable 
area under cultivation in more than six centuries, and when we consider what 
wide districts in the east and north of Moravia the Germans were the first to 
colonise, we can gain a general picture of the civilization of the Sudeten country 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The princes who invited the Germans 
into Slavonic territory were well aware of the advantageous configuration of their 
district, and knew that it promised a new and profitable sphere for all those 
branches of agricultural activity which had long been practised in Western Ger- 
many. The employment of the heavy German iron plough instead of the light Slavo- 
nic mattock vastly increased the productivity of the soil. New objects of cultivation, 
especially the vine, which were introduced by the colonists, have for centuries 
played a most important part in the domestic economy of the towns and monas- 
teries. The clearing of the forests and the deforestation of the country advanced 
uniformly with colonisation. The Germans by their mining operations opened up 
a source of wealth and financial activity of which the Slavs had never dreamed ; 
a number of towns (Kuttenberg in Bohemia, Iglau in Moravia, Benischau in Silesia, 
and others) owe their origin and development to copper smelting. This work of 
civilization was originally led by the monasteries, which were founded and main- 
tained in large numbers by the princes and nobility, especially the monasteries of 
the Cistercian and Priemonstratian orders, whose activity can be clearly traced, 
especially in Moravia and Silesia. Both countries, which were but iU provided 
with monasteries and foundations until the middle of the twelfth century, 
developed in the course of this and the next century many such centres of intel- 
lectual and economic life which rapidly developed into large territorial lordships. 
Side by side with these, the towns and villages developed on the basis of German 
rights into independent corporations, partly in connection with older and smaller 
settlements, but in many cases by fresh settlements in the districts hitherto unin- 
habited. Another new feature which completed the transformation was the rise, 
in and after the twelfth century, of numerous castles belonging to the great 
and small landowners of the upper and lower nobility. These were erected for 
the most part upon heights, mountain peaks, steep precipices, and dominated the 
adjoining territory, with the land or water ways which pass beneath them. In the 
fourteenth century most of them becafne notorious as the eyries of robber knights, 
who were a continual object of annoyance to the town populations; now their 
romantic ruins remain to us as the last memorial of their formey political and 
economic power. 

Upon the whole the distribution of nationalities corresponds with this histori- 
cal course of development, although here, too, many changes in detail have taken 
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place from age to age. At the present day the plains of Bohemia, with the central 
part of the country and the east boundary towards Moravia, are occupied by the 
Slavonic population, while the Germans surround them in a fairly continuous 
ring on the north, west, and south. Colonies of German-speaking nationalities 
of greater or smaller size are also to be found sporadically in the interior. Finally, 
the German race has largely modified the population of all the larger towns ; in 
fact the central point and the earliest settlement of the Germans in Bohemia is 
the German colony in Prague, the existence of which is evidenced as early as the 
eleventh century. In Moravia national distinctions are less strongly marked ; but 
here also the largest continuous Germanic area exists in the mountainous north 
and on the lower Austrian frontier. In 'Moravia the essentially German character 
of all the large towns is more strongly marked than in Bohemia ; these again are 
in connection with the greater or smaller isolated German settlements, such as 
Iglau, Brlinn, Wischau, Neutitschein, and others. In Silesia the conditions are 
entirely similar. 

As regards the numbers of the populations in the mediaeval towns of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, direct evidence is hardly obtainable in any case, and calcula- 
tions have been made concerning very few places. Thus it is said that in the 
year 1390 Eger had 7,155 inhabitants, in the year 1446, 7,340, and in the year 
1500, 5,525, Information from a wholly unreliable source concerning the town of 
Olmiitz (in the year 1060, 10,000 inhabitants, in the year 1415, 29,000) contra- 
dicts all other experience. On the other hand, the estimate of 1466 taken from 
the papal document of that year, to the effect that there were about 12,000 com- 
municants in Briinn, appears not incredible. 

The natural position of the Sudetic countries as a link between the east and 
west and the north and south of Europe, together with the great wealth and 
fertility of their soil, explains the important position which they once occupied. 
Attempts have been made at different times to make them the centre of a great 
empire ; as, for instance, in the time of Samo, under the Moravian dynasty of 
Moimir, or again in the case of Bohemia during the domination of the Pfemyslids, 
and finally by the Luxemburg kings. These efforts have sooner or later resulted 
in total failure, probably in large measure from the fact that the interconnection 
of these three countries is by no means so strong as that of Silesia with the north 
and of Moravia with the southern neighbouring States, a relation further indicated 
by the configuration of the country. 


2. THE PEE-HISTOEIC PEEIOD 

Thb conclusions of those who have investigated the pre-historic period in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia are marked by wide divergency. While the majority 
of them support the view tliat here, as in otlier districts of Central Europe, Celts, 
Germans, and Slavs followed one another, yet other inquirers assert that the Slavs 
are indigenous to these districts. Between these two views stand suppositions 
apparently more moderate, to the effect that the Hercynian Boii were not in any 
way related to the Celtic Boii, that the Marcomannian kingdom had its centre on 
Bavarian soU, or that both the Celtic and the Germanic people occupied but 
very limited portions of Bohemia and Moravia. In view of all this uncertainty 
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it would appear difficult to suppose that in the heart of Europe a wide district 
remained untouched for centuries, like a lonely island in the midst of the heav- 
ing ocean, or that the mighty waves of Celtic and Germanic migration, which 
are attested by sure evidence, were beaten back by the mountain ranges of 
Bohemia and the neighbouring countries on the east. It is far more probable 
that one of the earliest waves of that Germanic migration which drove the 
Cimbri and Teutons southwards about the year 115 b. c. washed over the soil of 
Bohemia and Moravia. Poseidonios informs us that the Cimbri upon their march 
attacked the Boii in the Hercynian forest, were driven back, and turned aside to 
the Ister. We may interpret this information to mean that the Cimbri invaded 
Bohemia over the Erz Gebirge from the north, that after an unsuccessful struggle 
with the Boii they turned aside to the plains of the March, and thence reached 
the Danube, Pannonia, and eventually the Skordiski on the Save. 

About two generations after these events, about the year 60 B. c., the Boii 
evacuated the country to which they have permanently given their name, — 
Boiohaimum, Boiahaim, Boehmen, or Bohemia, — most of them removing to Pan- 
nonia or Noricum. In the time of C. Julius Ciesar the inhabitants of the Hercyn- 
ian mountain forest are said to have been a Celtic tribe of the Volcae Tectosages. 
They, however, were expelled or subjugated by the advancing Marcomanni, who 
had settled earlier on the Main ; this movement was carried out under the leader- 
ship of Mar(o)bod about the year 12 b. c. About the same time the Quadi, who 
were related to the Marcomanni, found a settlement in Moravia. The name of 
this country in its oldest form, Mar-aha, Mar-awa, appears as a compound of two 
old German words, the one meaning spring ’’ and the other ‘‘water;” as a 
matter of fact, the name of the district corresponds with the name of the main 
river, the March. Our evidence for the early Germanic occupation of Silesia rests 
upon a basis no more certain than the evidence for iiohemia and Moravia ; the 
name of Silesia is derived from that of the German tribe of the Vandilian Silingi, 
of whom Ptolemaios also speaks as dwelling in this district. The history of the 
Marcomanni and the Quadi in Bohemia and Moravia, so far as it is known to us, is 
oonfined to military conflicts with the Komans, which grew more frequent under 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius (165-180 A. n.). The triumphal column which he 
-erected in Rome in memory of his victory over these nations displays, even at the 
present day, a magnificent representation of these struggles, with many valuable 
■details of the life of the Quadi in ancient Moravia. 

Though the result of this war seemed to have portended the destruction of 
these nations, yet their name continues for another three centuries, until 
the westward expedition of Attila drove the main body of the Marcomanni and the 
'Quadi, like so many other German tribes, out of their settlements. During the 
fifth and sixth centuries the deserted districts are said to have been occupied by 
many other German tribes, — the Heruli, Rugii, Langobardi; of these events we 
have no accurate knowledge. The historical centre of gravity lay at that time 
exclusively in the European west and south, where a number of Germanic races 
were attempting to found new em|)ires upon the ruins of Rome. 

During these centuries, when the history of Central Europe is veiled in 
deep obscurity, proceeded the steady emigration of the Slavs^ Into the wide 
districts between the Elbe and the Vistula, and southwards to the Danube 
districts, which had been deserted by the general migration of the Germana 
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to Roman territory. It is indeed not entirely clear whether the stream came 
exclusively from the upper reaches of the Vistula, or whether strong bodies of 
emigrants may not have come to Moravia and Northern Hungarj" from the Slav 
kingdoms on the south. 

However, before the Slav races could attain any political organisation in their 
new homes, they succumbed about the middle of the sixth century to the Avars, 
who advanced from the south of the Danube in a westerly and northerly direction 
as far as Thuringia. The period of their subjugation seems to have lasted for 
about half a century, until the Slav population on the central Danube succeeded 
in shaking off the yoke of the Avars under the leadership of one Samo, whose 
Frankish origin cannot be disputed. The result of this success was the founding 
of an extensive Slav empire, the central point of which may have been situated in 
the Moravia and Bohemia of to-day. It had, however, no permanent existence, 
and after the death of Samo (685) the empire fell to pieces. 


3. THE MORAVIAN EMPIRE OF THE HOUSE OF MOIMIR 

The further development of the Slav settlement, its extension, and its political 
organisation are hidden from us by a gap in tradition, extending over more than a 
century and a half. We may, however, conclude that the international develop- 
ment of the country progressed considerably, from the Bohemian legend as related 
by Kosmas in the beginning of the twelfth century, which tells of Krok, Libusha, 
and of Pfemysl, the farmer of Staditz, who was called from the ploughshare to the 
throne, and became the ancestor of the first royal house of Bohemia. 

It is probable that political and social life in Moravia developed much more 
quickly and strongly during the same period ; for before Bohemia emerges from 
the obscurity of legend into the clear light of history, there rises on Moravian soil, 
quietly and without any legendary histoiy-, a self-contained principality known as 
the Moravian kingdom of the Moimirids, after the founder of the dynasty, Moimir 
(Mojmir). During the military period of Charles the Great it is unknown, and 
only appears in its full power during the peaceful reign of Louis the Pious. While 
Moimir did homage to the German emi)eror and offered presents, he extended his 
power eastwards, driving out of his country the neighbouring Slav prince who had 
settled in Neitra. The Frankish counts in the East Mark and in Pannonia had 
every opportunity of watching the growth of the neighbouring Moravian kingdom, 
and the fact that the Slav prince took refuge with them upon his expulsion, and 
received their support, tends to show that Moimir’s aspirations met with no 
approval upon this side. However, serious opposition to the powers rising on the 
frontier of the empire formed no part of the policy of Louis the Pious. 

After the treaty of Verdun (843) Louis the German took over, with his districts 
in the East, the task of securing the supremacy of the empire formerly foimded by 
the emperor Charles over the neighbouring Slavs ; it was inevitable that a struggle 
between the two States should break out, as indeed the Franks had already expected 
on their side. Even the fragmentary descriptions which have come down to us 
give an idea of the fury and extent of this struggle, in which the weaker side, the 
Moimirid principality, always reappears upon the scene, heroically maintaining 
its position in spite of repeat^ defeat Moimir himself escaped into his fortified 
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castles from the first attack which the German king delivered in the year 846. 
His rule, however, was brought to an end by a domestic conspiracy led by his own 
nephew Rastiz (Eastislav). The second Moimirid then received the inheritance of 
his uncle from the hands of the Franks, to govern the land likewise under their 
supremacy. The struggle, however, soon broke out anew, because Eastislav fol- 
lowed in his predecessor’s footsteps, and strove to secure complete independence 
of the Frankish kingdom. German armies repeatedly marched upon Moravia in 
the years 855, 864, 866, and 869. However, no decisive battle took place. At 
one time by pretended submission, and at another by flight into his impregnable 
castles, Eastislav forced the Franks either to make peace or to retire from the 
inhospitable country. Once again domestic treachery placed the Moravian prince 
in the power of Louis (870). The defeater of Eastislav, his nephew Svatopluk 
(Zwentibold), secured the supremacy over the whole of Moravia under the pro- 
tectorate of France, while his uncle was punished by blinding and confinement 
in a French monastery. 

The political struggle for the foundation of a powerful Slav empire was accom- 
panied, from the outset, by a serious attempt to break the ecclesiastical ties which 
united . these countries with Germany. German, Italian, and Greek priests were 
working simultaneously in the country, and the obviously disastrous consequences 
to the land afforded the prince Eastislav a plausible excuse for appearing before 
the Roman Pope Nicholas I with a request that he should decide what priests 
should henceforward be permitted to preach and teach in Moravia. The Pope, 
however, is said to have declined to consider the question, or perhaps to have 
decided it against the wishes of the Moravian prince, who in 863 asked for 
fresh teachers from the Greek emperor Michael III, to preach ^-he true faith to 
the Moravian nation in their own language. The mission was entrusted to the 
brothers Constantine (Kyrillos, Cyrillus) and Methodius of Thessalonica (p. 77). 
Their spiritual work in Moravia began in the year 864 ; as, however, they possessed 
no high ecclesiastical rank, they confined themselves at first to the education of 
the children. As they desired to fulfil the object of their mission, the introduction 
of divine service in the Slavonic language, both into the Moravian and also into 
the neighbouring Slav kingdom of the Pannonian prince Kozel, the brothers, accom- 
panied by the most capable of their scholars, betook themselves to Rome in 867, 
in order to secure the Pope’s permission for the use of the Slavonic liturgy. Pope 
Hadrian II is said to have fulfilled the wish of the Moravians in 868. Feeling, 
however, a presentiment of approaching death, Constantine resolved not to return to 
Moravia ; he entered the monastery at Rome, took the name Cyril as a monk, and 
died shortly afterwards, on February 14, 869. The continuation of his apostolic 
work was left to his brother Methodius, who had been consecrated bishop in Rome. 
Hardly, however, had he returned to Moravia with the intention of resuming the 
struggle against the German clergy, so successfully begun, when the revolution 
took place, which cost Eastislav his throne and freedom, and transferred Moravia 
practically into a Frankish mark. Methodius then succumbed to his opponents ; 
for two years and a half, during the^irst years of the reign of Svatopluk in 
Moravia, he remained a prisoner in a German monastery. 

Friendly as were the relations existing between the new Moravian prince and 
the neighbouring German Empire, and in particular with Karlmann the count of 
the East Mark, they continued but a short time. So soon as Karlmann had 
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xeason to suspect the fidelity of Svatopluk, he seized his person and his property, 
and retained him at his court in honourable confinement, with the idea that his 
removal would make it easier to establish Frankish supremacy in Moravia. How- 
ever, the oppressed Moravian population began a desperate attempt to secure their 
freedom. Karlmann thought that he could intrust the task of crushing this move- 
ment to no more suitable person than Svatopluk, so entirely had the Slav won 
the confidence of the German. Hardly, however, did Svatopluk find himself among 
his own people than he gave rein to his long-repressed fury, and with one blow 
destroyed not only the army which had been sent to his support, but also all sem- 
blance of Frankish dominion in Moravia. In the two following years (872 and 
873) Karlmann was unable to break down the resistance of Svatopluk. Not until 
the year 874 have we direct evidence of the conclusion of a peace at Forchheim, 
under which Svatopluk promised fidelity, obedience, and the usual annual tribute. 
Peace for eight years followed this act of submission. 

During the period of this national rising the Moravians also remembered 
Methodius in his imprisonment abroad ; their representations at Rome eventually 
induced Pope John VIII to order the Bavarian bishops to liberate the Moravian 
apostle. Methodius immediately proceeded (about the outset of the year 873) to 
Kozel, in the Pannonian principality, and shortly afterwards to Moravia, where he 
was received with marks of high respect on the part of the prince and people. 
Svatopluk, however, failed to appreciate the help which might have been given to 
his political plans by a firm establishment of the Slavonic church in the country. 
During tlie dogmatic quarrels between Methodius and the Bavarian clergy he 
maintained a position of neutrality ; he went so far as to express the wish that 
Methodius should prove his orthodoxy in Rome before the Pope. The latter was 
thus for the second time obliged to journey thither, and in the year 880 returned 
to his diocese under full papal protection, and with further recognition of the 
dignity of his position. Even now, however, it was impossible for him to gain a 
complete victory over his opponents in Moravia ; the Bavarian clergy maintained 
their position in the country, and threw obstacles in his way. It was not until the 
last years of his life (he died on April G, 885) that his position in Moravia became 
more peaceful. 

Within this period (882-884) occurred many violent political struggles between 
Svatopluk and the neighbouring Frankish districts. The Moravian prince then 
appeared as the protector of one portion of two families who were struggling to 
secure the position of coimt in the Traungau and in the East Mark, while Arnulf 
{Arnolf), the son of Karlmann, who governed the marks of Karantania and Pan- 
nonia, supported the opposition party. The war began in 882. In 883 Svatopluk 
was raging in Pannonia " like a wolf,” and in the following year hostilities were 
renewed. The feud was only repressed upon the interference of the emperor 
Charles III in the East Mark in August, 884. In 885 peace was concluded 
between Svatopluk and Arnulf, which resulted in a mutual understanding so 
•complete that, when Arnulf became candidate for the crown of Germany in 
Frankfort in the year 887, Svatopluk zealously supported him. 

Under such circumstances the work of Cyril and Methodius could not flourish 
in Moravia, the more so as the death of the latter had thrown the entire responsi- 
bility upon the feeble shoulders of a disciple. In the very year of the death of 
Methodius, the year of Svatopluk’s reconciliation with the Franks, a general perse^ 
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€ution of the disciples of Methodius began in Moravia ; only a few received per- 
mission from Svatopluk to leave the country. The Slav priests then took refuge 
in the south Slavonic countries, where their liturgy found a field unexpectedly 
productive (p. 78). 

Thus politically as well as ecclesiastically Moravia remained in peaceful 
dependence upon the Frankish empire until the year 890. At that time diver- 
gent conceptions concerning the relation of the Moravian princes to the German king 
brought forth new points of difl'erence, which were only to be solved by further 
fighting. In the first campaign in 892, and more especially in the following year, 
the Moravians held the field ; but in the year 895, when the power of the Slav 
kingdom for resistance was to be tested for the third time, Svatopluk died a sudden 
but natural death. With him disappeared irrevocably the whole splendour of the 
Moravian kingdom. The violent struggle between the brothers, who were the 
heirs of Svatopluk, accelerated the downfall, and the strength of the country was 
further weakened by the secession of both Bohemian and Silesian districts, over 
which the military power of Svatopluk had extended his dominion. Under these 
circumstances it was impossible for the country to resist for any length of time the 
fearful attacks of the Magyars, who advanced with barbaric ferocity. In the year 
^06 Moravia succumbed to this enemy, whom she had hardly had time to observe, 
much less to fear, after concluding in the year 901 a peace with her great enemy 
the Franks, which in no way limited lier constitutional independence. The 
Moimiiids had eyes only for the limitations which hindered their national devel- 
opment upon the West, and failed to see the dangers which threatened their unpro- 
tected eastern frontier ; this neglect brought about the downfall of their carefully 
constructed empire. 


4. THE EMPIKE OF THE P^EMYSLIDS 
A. The Struggles of Early Development (until 1140) 

The downfall of the old Moravian kingdom made room for the development 
of other Slavonic States which had existed under the protection and government 
of the Moimirid Empire at the time of its highest power ; such were the Bohemian 
duchy on the west and the Polish duchy on the northeast of Moravia. The for- 
tunes of Bohemia in particular were, during the ninth century, often closely linked 
with those of her more important neighbour on the east. The ex;peditions of the 
Franks were on several occasions directed against both countries. The activity of 
the Slav apostles in Moravia seems not to have been unheeded in Bohemia ; there 
is evidence for the fact that the Bohemian Duke Borivoi was baptised by Methodius. 
In individual points, however, the relations of the two countries in politics and 
religion are somewhat obscure, for the reason that the history of Bohemia is of a 
very legendary character until late in tl|e ninth century. Borivoi, a contemporary 
cf Svatopluk, is the first historical prince in Bohemia, and his name follows a long 
series of mythical rulers. 

However, the foundation of a uniform kingdom, and the definite establishment 
of the Christian faith in Bohemia, belongs to the period of the sons of Bofivoi, 
SpitignSv (Spitihnev) and Wratislav, and his grandsons Wenzel the Saint and 
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Boleslav L As early as the reign of Wenzel (Wenceslaus ; see Figs. 1 and 2 of the 
plate facing page 248) took place the first inevitable collision between the German 
Empire, which had gained in strength since the time of Henry the Fowler, and the 
Slav power, which had grown up during the Hungarian wars. The struggle had 
fatal effects upon German prosperity. Wenzel was a peace-loving prince, whose 
mind was bent more upon the salvation of the Church than on temporal success ; he 
readily recognised the supremacy of the German king, and agreed to the old tribute, 
when Henry I appeared before Prague in the year 928. When, however, Wenzel 
in the course of domestic struggles lost his life in the year 935 at the hands of 
his brothers and allies, and Boleslav I, ‘‘ the fratricide,” became duke, the war with 
Germany broke out afresh. The Bohemian prince held out for a long time in the 
frontier fortresses and abattis, wliich protected his country against King Otto I, 
then hard pressed by enemies on many sides; eventually, however, Boleslav’s 
strength grew feeble, and in 950 he submitted to the same conditions under which 
his brother and predecessor had recognised German supremacy. In the battle of the 
Lechfeld in the year 955 a Bohemian auxiliary force fought side by side with the 
troops of the united German races. Boleslav, who protected his frontiers against 
the impetuous Magyars, pursued the defeated enemy, and inflicted further defeat 
upon them. 

About this time appeared a dangerous rival to the rising Premyslid principality ; 
this was the Polish Empire. We first become acquainted with the existence of 
this new power in the lowlands between the Oder and the Warthe about 963 ; 
its political centre was Gnesen, and it extended southwest to the modern Silesia, 
where it touched the Bohemian kingdom. At first the two Slav principalities 
maintained friendly relations ; the Polish Duke Mesko I (Mieczyslav, Mscislav, 
Miseco; died 992) married Dubrava, the daughter of Boleslav I of Bohemia. 
She it was who won over boUi her husband and his people to Christianity. 
As early as the year 968 a Polish bishopric was founded in Posen, whereas 
the bishopric of Prague did not exist before the year 973 (probably 975). Bohe- 
mian auxiliary troops supported Mesko in his struggles against his northern 
neighbours. The Polish and Bohemian princes (this latter the son and namesake 
of Boleslav I) made an alliance, and joined in helping the Bavarian duke Henry 
against the Emperors Otto II and Otto III in the years 976 and 983-985. Then, 
however, the band of friendship between the two brothers-in-law was broken; 
Dubrava had died in 977. In the year 990 our authorities speak of the ‘‘ bitter 
hostility ” existing between the two, as the Pole had captured a considerable dis- 
trict ‘‘ !]^gnum ” from Bohemia, and had succeeded in maintaining his position in a 
series of battles. Accurate geographical information is wanting, but from the 
mention oi the place Niemtsch (Nemci) it has been concluded that the scene of 
the war was Silesia. A long period of bitter struggle between the two neighbour- 
ing States followed, which severely tested the resources of the Premyslid kingdom. 

After about a century of development Bohemia had now arrived at a turning- 
point which is marked upon the one hand by a decline in political power, and on 
the other by violent domestic convulsions. That period came when Adalbert, the 
second bishop of Prague, abandoned " the blind nation rushing to its own downfall,” 
left his country and his home, and preferred to sacrifice his life in missionary work 
among the savage Prussians (997). It is the period when a noble native family, the 
Blavnikings, from which Adalbert was sprung, was exterminated by Duke Bole- 
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Slav II and the nobility. The contagion of discord soon extended to the royal 
family, and the Pfemyslids and the Bohemians were governed by dukes, designated 
by the chroniclers as “ basilisks,'* or " poisonous vipers." 

Hardly had Boleslav III, the son of Boleslav II, assumed the government in 
the year 999 than he attempted to destroy his two younger brothers, Jaromir and 
Udalrich, and upon the failure of his attempt drove them out of the country with 
their mother ; they found a refuge at the imperial court in Germany. The con- 
dition of affairs naturally enabled the warlike Polish Duke Boleslav I Chabri 
(Chrobry or Chrabry ; 992-1025) to seize Bohemia, with the help of dissatisfied 
Bohemian nobles, at the outset of the year 1003, after previously conquering the 
Grerman frontier land between the Oder and the Elbe, and also Moravia. He 
declined, however, to do homage to the emperor for his new dominions, and 
Henry II resolved to deprive the Pole of his latest acquisitions. Bohemia was 
reconquered at the first attack (1004), and Prince Jaromir was invested with 
the duchy of Bohemia. The struggle for the other conquests of the Pole ended 
in a long war between the German emperor, who was supported by the 
Bohemians, and Boleslav Chabri; the war occupied almost the entire reign of 
this prince. 

In the course of the struggle between the Bohemian and Polish powers victory 
returned to the flag of the former, especially after the death of Boleslav Chabri 
(1025), when a period of internal confusion began in Poland; while in Bohemia, 
after the short rule of Jaromir, his brother Udalrich seized the reins of govern- 
ment, with the support of his bold son Bfetislav. To Bfetislav is in particular due 
the achievement of obtaining from Poland the land of Moravia in 1029, the last of 
the great conquests of the period of Boleslav Chabri. The union of this district 
with Bohemia materially increased the prestige and the strength of the Pfemyslid 
dynasty. 

After the death of his father Udalrich (1034) Bfetislav took over the sole 
government. In 1039 he undertook an expedition into Poland with a large army, 
and made a victorious advance as far as Gnesen, plundering and devastating the 
land on all sides. At the point where the corpse of the Bishop of Prague, Adal- 
bert, had been laid to rest after his martyrdom at the hands of the Prussians (997), 
Bretislav atoned for the ingratitude of his forefathers to this noble man ; he made 
his Bohemian and Moravian subjects renounce at the martyr's grave, while they 
were in arms, a number of heathen customs of long standing, against which Adal- 
bert had already inveighed. The “ sacred burden,” the remains of the martyr, were 
then brought back to his native land. The conquests, however, of certain districts 
of Poland had to be abandoned when the emperor Henry III protested against 
them. like Henry II before him, his son was determined to prevent the creation 
of a great Slav empire on the east of Germany. Bfetislav accepted the challenge 
forthwith, and in the first year of the war (1040) he secured a great success. In 
the following year, however, the course of the campaign was so disastrous to the 
Bohemians, owing to the treacherous dlsertion of certain nobles to the emperor's 
cause, that the Bohemian ruler was forced to sue for peaca Only two Silesian 
districts of his Polish conquests were left to him, and these were shortly afterwards 
perforce restored to the Polish prince in return for a yearly tribute. Henceforward 
Bfetislav renounced all military operations against the German Empire, and indeed 
Bupported the emperor in his campaigns, especially against Hungary. Bfetislav 
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sectired peace and quiet for the advancement of civilization and economic pros- 
perity in his own territories. During his government in Bohemia and Moravia 
several important monasteries were founded. In the interior of his extensive 
empire be hoped to be able to secure permanent order, even after his death, through 
his heir. He bequeathed to his first-born son, Spitignev, the government in 
Bohemia, together with the general right of supremacy ; Moravia he divided among 
his three younger sons, Wratislav, Konrad, and Otto. A fifth son, Jaromir, was 
intended for the ecclesiastical profession. 

Bfetislav had, however, taken inadequate measures to secure the performance 
of these conditions, and the reaction began immediately after his death (1055). 
Spitignfev deprived his Moravian brothers of their rule, destroyed the nobility of 
Moravia, who attempted to offer resistance to his aggressive measures, and finally, 
for unknown reasons, expelled from Bohemia the Germans, who had acquired great 
influence during his father’s reign; he also banished his mother, Judith von 
Schweinfurt, the first German princess who had occupied the throne of the Pfemy- 
slids. However, the government of SpitignSv lasted scarcely six years (1055- 
1061). 

His brother and successor, Duke Wratislav IT, reverted to his father’s policy, 
both with relation to the government and the adjoining Moravian districts, and also 
in regard to his relations with the German emperor. Bretislav had given Moravia 
its first monastery by his foundation at Raigern (1048), and Wratislav, notwith- 
standing the great difficulties raised in his path by his brother Jaromir-Gebhard, 
bishop of Prague, founded the bishopric of Olmiitz in 1062, which afterwards 
became the ecclesiastical centre of Moravia. Of very considerable importance to 
Bohemia and to the German Empire are the personal relations upon which Duke 
Wratislav entered with the emperor Henry IV ; these endured unchanged during 
the whole government of the two rulers, notwithstanding the general secession of 
the princes from the emperor and the warnings of Pope Gregory VII. As a reward 
for this j)er8onal fidelity and for the constant military help which the formidable 
reputation of his troops was able to give the emperor, the Bohemian duke was 
rewarded at different times by neighbouring pieces of territory, though he was 
unable to maintain a permanent supremacy over them ; and in the year 1086 he 
was allowed to assume the dignity of king, though this was merely a personal 
concession to himself. So great was the reputation possessed by Wratislav in 
Germany that the archbishop Wezilo of Mayence announced the elevation of the 
Bohemian duke to the dignity of king in these words to the Pope : “All are 
agreed that he would have been worthy of even higher favour, if any such could 
have been found for him.” Only in his own house did Wratislav fail to secure 
peace. There were continual quarrels now with his brother the bishop of Prague, 
now again with his other brothers the Moravian princes, and also with his son 
and his nephewa These differences often caused local disturbance, and some- 
times forced him to take up arms against his opponents. The cause of them 
among the Pfemyslids — and they were to endure for alinost the next century and 
a half — consisted in that regulation for the succession, the “ Justitia Bohemorum,” 
which Duke Bfetislav is said to have arranged upon his death-bed ; according to 
this, supremacy was to fall to the eldest son of the house. 

It was the Moravian princes who more particularly revolted against the power 
of the Duke of Bohemia in the attempt to establish their claim to the Bohemian 
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throne. During the reign of the two successors of Wratislav (died 1092), his sons 
Bfetislav II and Bofivoi, we have stru^les with Udalrich of Briinn and Lutold of 
Znaim (1101), and some years later (1105 and 1107) with Duke Svatopluk of 
Olmiitz ; these produced very serious disturbances. At the same time the Premy- 
slid Empire was involved in numerous military enterprises abroad : at one time 
against Hungary, at another against Poland ; now upon its own initiative, and again 
as following the German kings. The relations of the country to the empire were 
by no means disturbed by this internal confusion ; on the contrary, the emperor was 
often called in as arbitrator. This struggle increases in dramatic force until it 
reaches its highest point in the year 1125. Duke Vladislav, also a son of Wrat- 
islav II, had died, and had been succeeded in the government by his younger 
brother Sob6slav ; he was opposed by his cousin Prince Otto of Olmiitz, who found 
a powerful ally in King Lothar of Siipplingenburg. Hitherto German kings had 
offered no direct interference in the struggle of the Bohemian rivals, but Lothar 
led the army to Bohemia in person to support the cause of his protdg4 Otto. 
The result was the fearful battle of Kulm on February 18, 1126, in which not 
only the German knights in the king's service met with total defeat, but the 
Moravian prince was also slain. 

The wars of succession were, however, not concluded. During the government 
of Sobeslav (1125-1140) the country was in a continual state of internal ferment. 
However, the duke vigorously suppressed one conspiracy after another, and thus 
secured time to carry on his numerous foreign wars, chiefly against Poland, which 
he repeatedly devastated (1132-1135), then in the service of King Lothar, with 
whom he had made peace immediately after the battle of Kulm ; he took part in 
Lothar's wars in Germany, Italy, and Hungary. 


S. VlADISAV II AND HIS SUCCESSORS UNTIL THE AGREEMENT OF 1197 

Under the successor of Sobeslav, his nephew Vladislav II, the smouldering fire 
blazed up. The youthful Bohemian duke was opposed simultaneously by a num- 
ber of Bohemian Pfemyslid princes, by the Moravian princes of Briinn, Olmiitz, and 
Znaim, and by a portion of the Bohemian nobility. Thanks, however, to his own 
determination, to the fidelity of his followers (including his brother Thebald and 
the bishop of Olmiitz, Heinrich Zdik), and also to the vigorous support afforded by 
the emperor Konrad II, a half-brother of his wife Gertrude, he forced the allies to 
retreat 

The struggles of the Duke of Bohemia with the Moravian Pfemyslids, especially 
with Konrad of Znaim, endured for years. Eventually the forces of the latter were 
exhausted, and the world-inspiring idea of a second crusade diverted men's minds 
from the monotony of domestic strife. The close relations of Bohemia to the Ger- 
man Empire at that time, and also the energy of Bishop Heinrich of OlmUtz, made 
the political movements felt in this <|Duntry in full force. The summons for a 
crusade to Palestine (1147), and for a simultaneous enterprise against the heathen 
Wends on the lower Elbe and Vistula, was enthusiastically received Bohemia 
and Moravia. Under the leadership of Bishop Heinrich and some of the Pfemy- 
slid princes, one party started off with the northern crusading army, while Duke 
Vladislav with a no less splendid force joined Konrad III and the eastern host. 
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though the duke was forced to return from Constantinople or Nikaia by reason of 
the great hardships of the campaign. 

A few years later, on June 25, 1150, death deprived the duke of his faithful 
counsellor, Bishop Heinrich of Olmiitz. The bishop was a personality of very high 
importance both in the ecclesiastical and political world. Fully penetrated hy 
German ideas and German culture, he was respected both by the emperor Conrad 
and by Pope Eugenius III, who selected him for important diplomatic missions, 
such, for instance, as the attempted union between the Greek and Eoman Churches 
proposed by the Pope. The Pope’s words to the emperor respecting this bishop are 
more than a mere compliment : ** Though we should have been very glad to keep 
with us for some time in high honour and affection this good and pious man, yet 
we send him back to your Highness, knowing as we do how great is your need 
of him.” Between the years 1142 and 1147 we see Heinrich at least once every 
year at the German court, and in personal attendance upon the emperor Conrad. 
Heinrich’s position in the empire can be well inferred from the words of the 
emperor in an official document, to the effect that he had chosen the bishop of 
Olmiitz in preference to all the bishops in the empire, on account of his stainless 
faith as a teacher and mediator in all things pertaining to the service of God. His 
energy as regards Bohemia and Moravia was very considerably paralysed by the 
endless quarrels of the Pfemyslids among themselves. The fact is, however, of 
importance that he was, by means of his connection with Germany, the first means 
of bringing the ideas of German civilization into Moravia and the Pfemyslid coun- 
tries ; for the church of Olmiitz, for instance, he secured, in full accordance with 
German custom, a grant of jurisdictional immunity, — a privilege which had 
hitherto been unknown in this district, and was soon to become of great impor- 
tance to legal developments in Bohemia and Moravia. 

The reign of Vladislav continued long after the death of Bishop Heinrich ; the 
king lived in prosperity and fame to his latest years. The dangers threatened by 
Moravia had been obviated for the moment by establishing Bohemian Pfemyslids 
in the divided principalities ; it is tme that many a banished Pfemyslid prince was 
living abroad, only waiting for the moment when the throne of Vladislav should 
begin to totter ; yet he was successful in preserving his rule for a long time from 
any shattering blow. An important means to this end was the fact that upon the 
accession of Frederic I Barbarossa to the German throne in 1152 Vladislav con- 
tinued in the traditional path of fidelity to the emperor and empire. At the right 
moment, and by means of the dexterous mediation of Bishop Daniel of Prague, the 
tie between the two princes was drawn even closer (June, 1156). The Duke of 
Bohemia undertook to place his subjects at the emperor’s disposal for military 
expeditions, and in return for this he received certain small concessions of ter- 
ritory, and also the honour of kingship, which, exactly seventy years before, had 
been conferred by the emperor Henry IV upon Wratislav II, the grandfather of 
Vladislav. 

Bohemia now entered upon a military period. First of all the country shared 
in Barbarossa’s Polish campaign of 1167, crossed the Oder, and cleared the 
path far into a foreign countiy^ for the imperial army. Though the enterprwe had 
no importance for Bohemia itself, it was of great import to the independent ^prin- 
cipality of Silesia. This campaign, which was repeated in 1163, resulted in the 
recall of the sons of Vladislav II by the Polish duke Boleslav IV Kendzierzavy. 
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In 1146 he had driven his brother Vladislav II from the throne, and forced him 
to flee to his half-brother, the emperor Conrad III ^ of Germany (he died about 
the end of 1162 or the beginning of 1163). These children were then reinstated 
in their father's inheritance, Breslau, Glogau, and Oppeln. The Polish supremacy 
over these districts was indeed maintained for a considerable period. But the 
three princes, Boleslav, Mesko (Mieczyslav, Mscislav), and Conrad, who had spent 
the whole of their youth in Germany, were the first who brought Silesia within the 
area of Western civilization. It is of great historical importance that the Bohe- 
mian king co-operated in the first attempt to sunder Silesia from Poland, and 
connect it with the German Empire. 

In the year following the Polish war the Bohernians received a summons to a 
campaign against Milan. The youthful Bohemian knights enthusiastically sup- 
ported the summons, though the older nobility regarded the new policy with sus- 
picion and distrust. Vladislav, without consulting his nobles, had been crowned by 
the emperor on January 11, 1158, at an imperial diet in Itegensburg, and had 
agreed to Frederic’s conditions, without their consent. Their opposition, however, 
went for nothing. The spirit and bravery of the Bohemian warriors contributed 
largely to secure victories for the emperor, both in this year and in his later cam- 
paigns and conflicts in Italy (1161, 1162, and 1167). It must be said that their 
plundering habits procured them an evil reputation both abroad and in the emper- 
or’s countries. Successful, too, was an expedition which King Vladislav led to 
Hungary in 1164, in order to support his prot4g(5 Stephan III in the struggle for 
the succession against Stephan IV, who was supported by the Byzantine emperor. 
The treasures of the Greek campaign provided a rich booty. 

Towards the end of Vladislav’s reign his relations with Frederic Barbarossa 
were clouded, for many reasons. Upon his resolve to transfer the government of 
Bohemia to his son Frederic without the consent of Barl)arossa, the German 
emperor opposed this arbitrary action on the part of the Bohemian king, and, 
instead of Frederic, made his cousin Sobeslav II duke of Bohemia. The imme- 
diate consequence was a protracted struggle for the throne. Frederic was obliged 
to give way at first, but at a later period he recovered the emperor's favour and 
reconquered the supremacy from Sobeslav (1179). 

In this struggle he was supported by Germany, and also, in particular, by the 
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Moravian prince Conrad Otto, who, in all probability, was sprung from a collateral 
branch of the Bohemian Pfemyslids, and had succeeded under King Vladislav II 
to the principality of Znaim upon the extinction of a native line of rulers. From 
the beginning of Sobeslav’s reign, BrUnn and Oliniitz were governed by his younger 
brothers, Udalrich and Wenzel, so that the Moravian branch of the Pfemyslids 
became entirely extinct about the year 1174, However, the struggle between 
Bohemia and Moravia broke out once again. The second reign of Frederic, the 
inexperienced lielmsman,” as a contemporary chronicler names him, was no less 
short than the former ; a popular rising forced him to flight, and he applied for 
help to the emperor. The ducal throne of Bohemia seemed destined to fall to 
the Moravian prince Conmd Otto, who already united under his rule the three 
component kingdoms of Moravia. However, Frederic Barbarossa summoned the 
two Pfemyslids to appear before his court at Regensburg, and delivered his deci- 
sion on September 29, 1182 : Frederic was to reign in Bohemia, as before, while 
Conrad Otto was henceforward to govern Moravia as a margraviate, immediately 
'depending on the emperor and in complete independence of Bohemia. This 
decision if maintained in its original form would have had great importance 
for the internal development of the Pfemyslid Empire. This, however, did not 
prove to be the case ; the interests of Barbarossa and of his successor were 
diverted from the affairs of the East by events in other parts of the empire, 
and it was inconceivable that the weak country of Moravia could maintain 
its independence of Bohemia without support. The emperors, it is tine, did 
not entirely renounce their claims to treat Moravia as an immediate depend- 
ency of the empire ; at the same time they did not prevent the Bohemian and 
Moravian princes from arranging their mutual relations according to their own 
will and pleasure. Apparently, Conrad Otto acknowledged the dependence of 
Moravia u])on Bohemia in the year 1186, in return for a guarantee of the succes- 
sion to the Bohemian throne. This arrangement was made after a military con- 
flict, the result of which was indecisive. In any case he was duke of Bohemia 
in 1189, and thus united both countries under his government. 

He died on September 9, 1191, far from his home in Sicily, in the train of 
Henry VI. The struggle for the supremacy in Bohemia and Moravia thereupon 
broke out again between the two lines of the Sob^slavids and Vladislavids, and 
the enijxvror eventually decided in the favour of the latter, conferring Bohemia 
(1192) upon Premysl Ottokar and Moravia upon Vladislav Heinrich, the two 
younger brothers of the duke Frederic, who died in 1189. Peace, however, was 
not even then secured. In the following year the brothers were driven out by 
their cousin Heinrich Bretislav, who was also bishop of Prague, and ruled over 
both countries until 1197. His death seemed likely to become the occasion of 
a further struggle for the succession between the two brothers, Premysl Ottokar 
and Vladislav Heinrich. The latter, however, was a peaceable character, and 
found a solution of the difficulty by offering his brother an arrangement for the 
partition of the empire, which occurred to his mind when the armies were drawn 
up for battle on December 6, 1197. The proposition was that Premysl Ottokar 
should rule in Bohemia and Vladislav Heinrich in Moravia, while both " were to 
have one mind as they had one rule.” Though this arrangement does not in the 
least represent the nature of their subsequent relations, it none the less remains 
certain that with this convention a new age begins in the history of the 
Premvslid kingdom. 
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C . The Premyslid Kingdom at the Height of its Prosperity 

This fraternal compact of 1197 brought to a somewhat unexpected conclusion 
the unfruitful period of Bohemian history, during which the domestic policy of 
tile country was dominated by continual quarrels concerning the succession, while 
economic development and the progress of culture was cliecked, and only the 
unbridled warlike temperament of the people was stimulated. However, towards 
the close of the twelfth century the military element falls into the background of 
the history of the Bohemian territories, while civilization and progress gain the 
upper hand. Feud and quarrel in the royal family disappear, and brotherly love 
and unity promote the bold plans conceived by the head of the family, the Duke 
of Bohemia, for the aggrandisement of his empire and his royal house. The Ger- 
man emperor no longer settles Bohemian affairs at his own will and pleasure; on 
the contrary, the Bohemian princes derive considerable advantage from the strug- 
gles and confusion prevailing in the German Empire. 

Supported with unselfish devotion by his Moravian brother, the Margrave 
Vladislav Heinrich (died 1222), both in his diplomatic and military enterprise, the 
new duke of Bohemia cleverly utilised the quarrel of the rival German kings, 
Philip of Swabia and Otto of Brunswick, to secure the recognition of Bohemia as a 
kingdom for himself and his successors, first from Philip, then from Otto after 
Philip’s secession to the other side, finally from Pope Innocent HI (1204). Hardly 
had the youthful Hohenstauffen Frederic II appeared upon the political scene 
than the duke induced liim also to confirm the existence of the kingdom, first in 
the year 1212 and afterwards in 1216, to recognise his firstborn son as a successor 
to Bohemia, and to grant otlier privileges in addition. This event marks the 
advancement of the right of primogeniture as the principle of succession against 
the right of seniority which had previously been accepted. Advancement in politi- 
cal prosperity was accompanied by great changes in the interior of the country. 
Under these two princes, Premysl Ottokar and Vladislav Heinrich, Bohemia and 
Moravia, the civilization of which was then somewhat backward, strove to rival 
the economic prosperity of ’Western Germany. 

German colonisation gave the Slav territories, from a political standpoint, a new 
constitution for town and village, and from a social standpoint a class of free peas- 
ants and -citizens, hitherto unknown. The colonists taught the country the need 
for more thorough tilling of the soil, the method of making forest and swamp a 
source of economic profit, and the mode of extracting and working copper. They 
gave a new impulse to trade, developed and improved the handicrafts and the arts. 
In the course of this revolution in every department of life the Czechs displayed a 
receptivity to foreign institutions, customs, and manners which is surprising, in view 
of their strong national spirit, and unparalleled in their later history. 

The prosperous beginning of German colonisation received a further impulse 
under King Wenzel I (1230-1253), notwithstanding the numerous military entangle- 
ments into which Bohemia was then Arawn, chiefly with Austria, and in spite of 
the appalling danger threatened by the Mongol invasion of the year 1241. For 
the moment, however, Bohemia was spared. 

It was Moravia, and especially Silesia, that suffered most heavily from the bar- 
barians. The years 1157 and 1163 (p. 240) were, as regards the progress of polit- 
ical development and civilization, an important turning point in the history of 
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Silesia, as the government of the three Silesian princes betokens an entry of Ger- 
manising influences upon a large scale. The figures most distinguished from this 
point of view are Duke Boleslav I, the Long (1157-1202) ; his son Heinrich, the 
Bearded (1203-1238), who is known for his participation in the founding of the 
German orders in Prussia; and his descendant Heinrich II (1238-1241). The 
dominions of the latter extended far beyond the three original Silesian principalities. 
He ruled Cracow and part of Great Poland, which his father had already conquered 
in the course of continual wars against his Polish cousins. However, this brilliant 
development of the Silesian principality was shaken to its depths in March, 1241, 
by the invasion of the Mongols, who reduced Poland to a desert as they advanced, 
and forced the Duke of Silesia to oppose them, if he did not wish to see the destruc- 
tion of the civilization laboriously acquired in the course of the last hundred years. 
The bloody battle on the “ Wahlstatt at Liegnitz (April 9, 1241) cost the lives of 
Heinrich and of numerous knights in his following. But the thunder-cloud which 
threatened Western Europe had burst. The Tartars changed their course, avoided 
the army which had been prepared for battle at Zittau on the frontier of Bohemia and 
Silesia, under the leadership of King Wenzel, and hastened to join their main force 
in Hungary. Moravia alone suffered severe devastation in its Eastern district. 
The further history of the Mongol invasion, which continued until the spring of 
1242 and kept the neighbouring territories of Austria and Moravia in suspense, ran 
its course upon Hungarian soil (cf. Vol. II, p. 175). 

The next important event in the history of Bohemia was the death of Frederic II, 
duke of Austria, and the last male descendant of the house of Babenberg, who was 
killed on June 15, 1246, in the battle on the Leitha against the Hungarians. The 
marriage between his niece Gertrude and the Bohemian prince Vladislav, who 
was now also margrave of Moravia, was not celebrated until this time, although 
it had been arranged years before ; it seemed destined to bring the heritage of the 
house of Babenberg into the hands of the Pfemyslids. The most dangerous oppo- 
nent of the Bohemian claims was the emperor Frederic II, who desired to secure 
the Austrian territories, as being an imperial fief in abeyance. However, the strug- 
gle for the inheritance of Duke Friedrich soon came to a rapid end, owing to the 
death of the Margrave Vladislav in 1247 and of the emperor in 1250. The claims 
of inheritance and of constitutional right were now thrown into the background ; 
the disputed possessions passed to the greater power and the greater diplomatic 
capacity of the neighbouring princes of Bohemia-Moravia, and of Hungary and 
Bavaria, who were struggling for the prey. The new margrave of Moravia, 
Pfemysl Ottokar, the grandson of King Wenzel I, soon defeated Otto, the duke 
of Bavaria, after a short struggle in Upper and Lower Austria. In the year 1251 
he was recognised as duke by the nobility and the towns of that district, and fur- 
ther secured his conquests by his connection with Margareta, the sister of the last 
Babenberg and the widow of King Henry VII; in February, 1262, he married 
her, although she was considerably older than himself. 

For the possession of Styria a lengthy struggle began between King B41a IV of 
Hungary and Pfemysl Ottokar II, who also inherited the crown of Bohemia on the 
death of his father in 1253 (see Fig. 17 of the plate facing page 248). At the outset, 
success inclined to the side of the Magyar, chiefly owing to the support of the Pope 
(1254) ; eventually, however, the Bohemian king proved victorious in this quarter 
after his success at the battle of Kroissenbrunn (the neighbourhood of Marchegg). 
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In July, 1260, the dissolution of his marriage with the aged Margarets, his marriage 
with Cunigunde, the young granddaughter of the Hungarian king (1261), and his 
investiture with the two duchies of Austria and Styria by the German king Richard 
(1262), crowned the remarka-ble prosperity which had marked the first period of the 
reign of King Pfemysl Ottokar II. 

The following decade (1273) also brought to the Bohemian king fame and vic- 
tory in many of his military enterprises, and an increase of territory through his 
acquisition of Carinthia and Carniola, and of a certain power of protectorate over 
Eger and the surrounding district. Premysl Ottokar II had then reached the zenith 
of his power. The domestic policy of his reign was marked by the continuation 
and the increase of the work of German colonisation, which his father and grand- 
father had introduced into the Premyslid kingdom. In this task he found a zeal- 
ous helper in Bishop Bruno of OlmUtz, who was descended from the family of the 
Holstein counts of Schaumberg and administered the bishopric of Moravia from 
1245 to 1281 ; he proved the king’s best councillor in all diplomatic and political 
undertakings. Bishop Bruno, together with Bishop Heinrich Zdik of Olmiitz and 
Bishop Adalbert of Prague, formed a spiritual constellation in the history of the 
Pfemyslids. They set in motion a religious, civilizing, and political influence which 
were felt far beyond the boundaries of their respective dioceses. 

The privileges of the German towns greatly increased from that period in Bohe- 
mia and Moravia ; and the settlements of Germans in villages and towns, with 
their activity in trade and manufacture, especially in mining, rapidly advanced. 
This advance in civilization is the permanent result of the wide activities of 
Premysl Ottokar II ; for that vast political construction, the Bohemian-Austrian 
monarchy, which he seemed to have erected with so much cleverness, proved to bo 
unstable ; it was too largely founded upon the weakness of the German Empire 
and upon the vacillation and helplessness of the nominal kings of Germany. 
Hence for Pfemysl Ottokar the choice of Rudolf of Hapsburg as the Romano-Ger- 
man emperor (October 1, 1273) marks the beginning of the decline of the Bohe- 
mian power. This declension was rapidly completed. Premysl Ottokar refused to 
acknowledge his feudal dependency upon the new German king, thus challenging the 
emperor and the empire to war. For almost two years the Bohemian king suc- 
ceeded in staving off the threatening secession of Styria and Austria, for the reason 
that Rudolfs attention was fully occupied elsewhere, while his means were insuf- 
ficient to provide any vigorous support for his open and secret adherents in these 
territories. However, in the autumn of 1276 tlie Hapsburg led the imperial army 
through Austria to the walls of Vienna. Ottokar was abandoned, both by the 
Austrian nobles and by some of his most powerful Bohemian nobility, with the 
result that the two opponents never met in conflict; the Bohemian king pre- 
ferred submission to the hazardous alternative of giving battle. The peace of 
Vienna (November 21, 1276) deprived Pfemysl Ottokar II of his position as a 
great power; he was obliged to surrender Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and other 
districts which he had conquered and not inherited, and to receive Bohemia and 
Moravia as the vassal of the German Imperor. 

This humiliating settlement, however, could not possibly be regarded by the 
proud prince as a permanent embargo on his schemes. Concerning the future 
relations of Bohemia with the empire, and regarding certain important points in 
the peace of Vienna, more particularly the amnesty to the Bohemian lords who had 
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deserted Pfemysl Ottokar, and the proposed marriage of a son and daughter of the 
two princes, misunderstandings broke out, which soon ended in that fresh struggle 
with Rudolf which the Bohemian king was anxious to provoke. In the battle of 
Diimkrut (on the Marchfeld), on August 26, 1278, Piemysl Ottokar was captured^ 
in a condition of exhaustion after a heroic struggle, and murdered by certain knights 
who bad a private grudge against him. 

The Pfemyslid territories now surrendered, almost without resistance, to the 
German king, who was regarded with considerable favour by the German popula- 
tion of the towns, by a portion of the nobility, and not least by Bishop Bruno. 
However, disturbances and revolts of the nobility were caused by the appointment 
of the margrave Otto of Brandenburg to act as regent for Wenzel, the son of Pfe- 
mysl Ottokar, who was only seven years old ; Otto was installed in Bohemia by 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, who took Momvia entirely under his own care, leaving the 
administration of it to Bishop Bruno. Additional causes of disturbance were 
a famine, and the general misery resulting from many years of war. Thus the 
first years after the death of their great king were a time of misery for Bohemia. 
When, however, Wenzel II (who became the son-in-law and received the support 
of the German king) ascended the throne in 1283 (see Fig. 18 of the plate facing 
page 248) an Indian summer of prosperity seemed to have begun for the house of 
Pfemysl. A return to prosperity was facilitated both by a peaceable and serious 
government and by tlie riches of the country, especially the income from the silver- 
mines. The young king, with his vivid interest in art and science, gained a great 
reputation for the Bohemian court, and made it a favourite resort of artists and 
scholars. 

This internal development was accompanied by a successful foreign policy. 
After the struggle with the Mongols, Silesia ceases to rank among the countries of 
importance in the history of the world, and from 1241 its history is purely local. 
Once again the country was broken into petty principalities, some of which were 
in continual hostility with Poland, and were thus driven into connection with the 
Pfemyslid kingdom through affinities of civilization and race. In the decisive 
battle on the IMarchfeld the dukes of Breslau, Glogau (see Fig. 10 of the plate 
facing page 248, “ Bohemian, Moravian, and Silesian Princes ”), and Oppeln acted 
as the independent allies of the Bohemian king. Among the Silesian princes, 
Heinrich IV of Breslau (1273-1290; see Fig. 12 of the same plate) became promi- 
nent at that time ; like his grandfather Heinrich II, he acquired the principality of 
Cracow, and thus gained supremacy over the whole of the Polish Empire. How- 
ever, when he died, leaving no issue, the confusion in Poland and Silesia broke 
out the more violentl}'. In the course of these troubles, King Wenzel of Bohemia,^ 
supported by several Silesian dukes, who recognised him as theii’ feudal over- 
lord, succeeded in conquering Cracow in 1291, and assumed the crown of Poland 
in Gnesen in 1300, thus uniting the heritage of the Piasts with that of tb& 
Pfemyalids. 

Nor was this tlie end. In the following year (1301) the male line of the Hun- 
garian royal house of Arpad became extinct, and one party In the country offered 
this crown to the Bohemian king ; he did not accept it himself, but transferred it 
to his son Wenzel III, who was crowned king of Hungary at Stuhlweissenburg. 
However, this period of brilliant prosperity lasted but a ^ort time for the Pfe- 
myslids. The Hungarian crown could not be retained in face of the Angevia 
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claims, and in the year 1304 Wenzel III abandoned Himgary. At the same time 
Wenzel II became involved in war with the German king Albrecht. In the course 
of this struggle he died in 1305, at the age of thirty-four. When his heir was 
meditating an advance upon Poland in the following year (1306) to crush the 
rising of Vladislav Lokietek, the Polish claimant to the throne, he was murdered 
by an assassin in the castle of Olmiitz ; he died at the age of seventeen, the last 
male descendant of the house of the Pfemyslids, leaving no issue, although 
married. 


5. THE LUXEMBUEGS 
A, King Johann 

Claims to the Bohemian inheritance were now raised from two quarters : Duke 
Heinrich of Carinthia relied upon the claim of his wife Anna, the eldest sister of 
King Wenzel III ; on the other hand the German king Albrecht regarded Bohe- 
mia and Moravia as escheated fiefs of the empire, and conferred them upon his 
eldest son, Duke Eudolf of Austria. After the premature death of Eudolf in 1307, 
Heinrich of Carinthia succeeded in securing a majority of the votes of the Bohe- 
mian nobility, and it was only in Moravia that King Albrecht could secure recog- 
nition for his second son Friedrich. However, when Albrecht fell in the following 
year (1308) under the murderous attack of his nephew Johannes (** Parricida ''), 
Duke Friedrich was obliged to refrain from all attempts to continue the war 
against Heinrich in Bohemia, and also to surrender Moravia, with the exception of 
certain towns which remained in his possession as a pledge for the repayment of 
the expenses of the war. 

Heinrich of Carinthia was, however, unable to cope with the difficult party 
questions which troubled Bohemia. King and nobles, nobles and towns, were in 
a state of perpetual hostility. The result was seen in disturbances and acts of 
aggression which lost Heinrich his prestige in the country. A new party arose, 
led by the abbot Conrad of Kdnigssaal, which attempted to secure a new ruler by 
the marriage of Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of King Wenzel 11. Their choice 
fell upon Johann, the young son of the new German emperor Heinrich VII of 
Luxemburg.^ On September 1, 1310, the marriage of the German prince, who was 
fourteen years of age, with the Bohemian princess, who was eighteen, was cele- 
brated in Speyer. Tlie German emperor had previously released the Bohemians 
from their oath to the Duke of Carinthia (in the previous July) at Frankfort, and 
had invested his son with Bohemia and Moravia, as escheated fiefs of the empire. 
The conquest of the country was not a lengthy task, as King Heinrich, recognising 
the hopelessness of resistance, speedily entered upon negotiations and voluntarily 
left the country. The occupation of Moravia was accomplished with equal facility. 
Johann even assumed the title of king of Poland, as a sign that he proposed to 
maintain the claims of his Pfemyslid predecessors to this crown. 

The course of his government! was soon, however, considerably disturbed, 
chiefly in consequence of the hostile feeling entertained by the high Bohemian 

1 Bee Fige. 8 and 4 of the plate facing page 248, “Bohemian, Moravian, and Sileaian Princes at the 
Close of the Middle Ages.'* 
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nobility for Archbishop Peter of Mainz and other German counsellors, whom King 
Heinrich had sent to direct his inexperienced son. Johann found his difficulties 
increased by the death of his imperial father (1313), which deprived him of the 
support of the German Empire. He was obliged to consent to the expulsion of 
the Germans from Bohemia, and to resign the government of the country to Hein- 
rich of Lipa, the most powerful of the Bohemian barons. Peace, however, was not 
even then secured. Financial disputes between the king and his chief adviser, 
the extraordinary connection between Lipa and the Dowager Queen Elizabeth, the 
former consort both of Wenzel II and Duke Rudolf, who resided in Kb’nigingratz, 
and overshadowed tlie court of the queen proper, together with other causes, led 
to tlie forcible removal of Lipa (1315), whereupon Archbishop Peter again received 
the jKisition of chief minister. After a rule of two years he was again forced to 
yield to the powerful nobles (1317). King Johann was weary of these domestic 
troubles, and turned his attention to foreign affairs, especially to the rivalry between 
Ludwig of Bavai ia and Friedrich the Fair of Austria for the German crown ; con- 
sequently the government of Bohemia and the work of resistance to the nobles 
devolved upon his wife Queen Elizabeth, who received very little support from 
her husband. The result was a general revolt against the king (1318), which he 
was powerless to suppress. Finally, by the intervention of Ludwig of Bavaria, a 
somewhat degrading com promise with the revolted barons was effected at Tauss, 
and the king was forced to content himself with his title, his jx)sition, and the rich 
income of his territory. 

King Johann, a restless, cheerful, somewhat extravagant, but highly gifted and 
chivalrous character, secured a great extension of territory for Bohemia in the 
course of the numerous enter[)rises and intrigues in which he was continually 
involved. After the death of the margi*ave Waldemar of Brandenburg, the Ober- 
lausitz fell into his hands (1319). In 1322 he received in pawn from Ludwig of 
Bavaria the town of Eger, with its territoiy, which have ever since remained in the 
possession of Bohemia. He was able definitely to liberate Moravia from all the 
claims and demajids which the Hapsburgs could make uiK)n that province. For a 
few years (1331-1333) he even secured possession cf part of Lombardy, the govern- 
ment of which he intnisted to liis eldest son Karl, while his youngest son, Johann 
Heinrich, received the province of Tyrol, with the hand of Margareta Maultasch, 
in 1330 ; l)ut .Johann Heinrich was unable permanently to maintain his hold of 
this possession (only to 1441). 

Tlie most imixirtant acquisition made by King Johann was that of Silesia, 
which gave to Bohemia an enormous increase of extent and power. The connec- 
tion of the Silesian princes (see Figs, 13 to 15 of the plate facing this page) with 
Bohemia had begun under the last of the Pfemyslids, and had been dissolved upon 
the extinction of this race ; it was made permanent under the rule of King Johann, 
As early as the year 1327, upon the occasion of an ex{^)edition against Poland, 
Johann received the homage of the dukes of Upi^ Silesia, including those of 
Teschen, Falkenberg, Auschwitz, Ratibor, and finally of Oppeln. In the same year 
Breslau recognised the Bohemian king as its feudal over-lord ; this example was 
followed in 1328 by roost of the duchies of Lower Silesia, Liegnitz, Brieg, 
Sagan, Ola. In 1331 Johann forced Glogau to do homage by a threat of invasion. 
These acquisitions were further secured by a treaty between King Johann and the 
Polish king Casimir, son of Vladislav Lokietek (p. 247), in 1335, whereby Johann 
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1 and 2. Duke Wenzel the Saint (Saint Wenceslas, f 

L The left third of the triptych of Thomas of Modena ; Madonna with child between St, 
Wenzel and St. Polmatius. Until 1780 on the wall of the hi^di altar of the Kreuz- 
kapelle of Karlstein, now in the Hofmuseiim at Vienna. (After Josef Neuwirth’s 
work : Mediseval Wall Paintings and Panels of CavStle Karlstein in Bohemia.”) 

2. Statue of the fourteenth century with the sign manual of Peter Parlor, from Prague 
cathedral. 

3. King John (1311-1346), and 

4. Queen Elisabeth of Bohemia. 

(From a manuscript in the Yiemia HofbiblioVhek. After Josef Neuwirth ; “The Cycle of Luxem- 
burg Paintings at Karlstein.”) 

6 and 6. Charles IV (1346-1378). 

5. As margrave of Moravia, or crown prince. 

6. As emperor. 

7. Wenceslas IV, as German king : Wenzel (1378-1419). 

8. Jobst Margrave of Moravia (1375-1411). 

(5-8 after miniatures in the Iglau Bergrecht manuscript preserved in the town archives at Iglaii.) 
9-15. Seals of Silesian Princes. 

9. Boleslav the Long (1162-1201); the only genuine seal, from a document dated Leubus, 
1175. Inscription: Bolezlaus dux Zle(sie). 

10. Conrad I ( — 1266) of Glogau. First ducal seal engraved both on obverse and reverse; 

from a document dated Leubus, 1253. Obverse : Conradus dei gra(tia) dux Zlesie et 
Polonie. lieverse : S(igillum) ducis ( ■onradi, 

11. Heinrich III (1241-1266), in coat of mail and armour, with sword and eagle shield, bare- 

headed, under the gate of a castle or town ; from a document dated Breslau, 1266. 

12. Heinrich IV (1266-1290) ; the fciatures somewhat obliterated ; bareheaded, ilie liguro in 

striking correspondence with that on the tomb >u the Breslau Kreuzkirclie; a grciit 
8e?d of high technical excellence from a document dated Breslau, 1288. Outer inscrip- 
tion : Sigil(luiii) Henrici quaiti dei gra(tia) ducis Slesie. Inner inscription : et domini 
Wratizlavie, 

13. Konrad of Ols ; from a dcjcunient dated Trebnitz, 1341. 

14. Wenzel I of Brieg ; from a document dated Breslau, 1353. 

15. Ladislaus of Oppeln ; from a document dated Breslau, 1386. 

(9 and H) after Alwin Schultz, Silesian seals to 12.50 ; 11 and 12 after l*uul ITotcnhiuuir, Sile- 
sian seals from 1250 to 1300 ; 13-15 after vol. xxvi of the Vereins fur Gcsehichte und 
Altertiim Sclilesieiis. ) 

16-24. Seals of Bohemian Kings. 

16. Weuceslans I (1236-1253); from a document dated 1232. Obverse. 

17. Pfemysl Ottocar II (1 2513- 1278). Obverse. 

18. Wenceslaus II (1283-1305), the last but one of the Pfemyslids. Obverse. 

19. Sigismund (1419-1437). 

20. Ladislaus PostumuH (1452-1457); imperial seal. 

2 1 . Georg Podiebrad ( 1 458- 1471). 

22. Wladislaw' (147 1-1 5 16). 

23. Matthias C(^rvimis (1479-1490)* 

24. Ludwig (1516-1526). I 

(16-24 from the originals in the Momviuu State Archives at Biiinn.) 
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renounced the claims to the Polish crown, which he had hitherto maintained as 
heir of the Pfemyslids, receiving in return the cession of the Silesian districts 
under Polish government. 

B . King Charles IV 

When Johann fell, '‘the crown of knighthood,” in the battle of Crecy-en-Pon- 
thieu (on August 26, 1346, the anniversar)^ of the death of Pfemysl Ottokar II), 
the domestic resources of Bohemia had been greatly shaken by his extravagant 
and unsystematic government. However, his successful foreign and military 
policy, which secured a position for his son and heir, Charles, had largely counter- 
balanced these disadvantages ; for a time the Bojiiemian king ruled over a more 
extensive territory than any of his predecessors had ever acquired, with the 
exception of Pfemysl Ottokar II. To this power was now added the dignity of 
the empire. Thanks to the diplomacy of his father, Charles was elected as 
"Charles IV” on July 11, 1346, after the deposition of the emperor Ludwig of 
Bavaria. 

On the death of his father, Charles was more than thirty years of age, and had 
enjoyed a wide experience in his youth (see Figs. 5 and 6 of the plate facing page 
248). His father had sent him at an early age to complete his education at the 
court of Paris, and his intellectual powers soon made it possible for him to take 
part in the business of government. At the age of fifteen he was sent to Parma to 
administer, to guide, and to defend his father’s Italian acquisitions. In the year 
1332, at the age of sixteen, he won a brilliant victory over his powerful adversaries 
at San Felice. However, the Italian lands eventually proved untenable, and were 
sold by King Johann in the following year. In 1333 Charles received the title of 
margrave of Moravia, and took over the government of the hereditary dominions. 
He at once reduced the shattered resources of the kingdom to order. Intrigues 
among the nobles caused at times serious dissension between father and sou. 
These quarrels reached their highest point in the years 1336-1337 when Charles 
was forced to resign the administration of Bohemia. But in 1338 a complete 
reconciliation was effected, and in 1341 King Johann, of his own initiative, secured 
the recognition of Charles as his successor in the Bohemian kingdom, during his 
own lifetime. Of special importance to Charles was the year 1342, when his 
former tutor and his father’s friend at the French court, the archbishop Pierre 
Eoger of Eouen, ascended the papal chair as Clement VI. These two highly gifted 
men are said to have predicted their careers to one another during their intercourse 
in Paris. The support of the Po{3e enabled Charles in 1344 to raise the bishopric 
of Prague, which had hitherto been subject to the metropolitan see of Mainz, to 
the rank of an independent archbishopric, with jurisdiction over the bishopric of 
Olmiitz in Moravia and the newly founded bishopric of Leitomischl in Bohemia. 
Clement VI also took an honourable share in the promotion of the future king (jf 
Bohemia to the tlirone of Germany. Charles was spared the trouble of a struggle 
with the emperor Ludwig of Bavaria, who had been deposed on July 11, 1346, for 
as he was on the i)oint of marchinjl^ against Ludwig he received the news of his 
rival’s death (1347). 

Charles was therefore able to devote himself with greater vigolif to the diffi- 
cult task of conducting the business of the empire. As regarded the administration 
of his hereditary territories, he found a welcome supporter in his brother Joliann 
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Heinrich, upon whom he conferred the margraviate of Moravia as an hereditary 
fief (December 26, 1349). So long as he lived, this brother was bound to Charles 
by ties of affection and friendship, and supported him zealously and unselfishly in 
his military and diplomatic enterprises. Tlieir mutual relation is comparable to 
that which existed between King Premysl Ottokar I and Vladislav Heinrich 
(p. 243). Moravia being thus secured by inheritance to the second line of the 
Luxemburg house, the diocese of Olmiitz and the province of Troppau were 
declared fiefs of the crown of Bohemia and made independent of the margraviate 
of Moravia. The duchy of Troppau had been already founded by King Pfemyd 
Ottokar II, who had reserved it for the support of his illegitimate son Nikolaus I; 
it had also been conferred as a fief by King Johann in 1318 upon the son and 
namesake of Nikolaus, so that the an*angement of Charles only confirmed his 
father’s dispositions. The rest of Silesia Charles had already in 1348 incorporated 
with the Bohemian crow^n as emjxjror of Germany. 

The assertion of the emperor Maximilian that Charles IV was the stepfather 
of the empire and the father of Bohemia is justified as regards the latter part of 
the remark. I’he wdiole of Charles’s political activity was inspired by the idea 
of making his family and his country a great power. From the beginning of his 
independent reign to his death lie exerted every effort to raise Bohemia to the level 
of civilization and intellectual development already attained by more advanced 
countries. He extended his capital of Prague and laid the foimdation of its great 
development, increasing its beauty by sucli constructions as the Cathedral of St. 
Veit, the Castle of Hrads, the Teyn Church, and the bridge over the Moldau. He 
summoned artists of famous capacity, both German and Italian, architects and 
jiainters, brass founders and sculptors, goldsmiths and other miniature art workers. 
To Ids lively interest in science — he was himself an historical and theological 
author — the University of Prague owes its origin, at a time when such educa- 
tional institutions were raie on tliis side of the Alps except in France (1348; Vol. 
VII, p. 152). liologna and Paris served as patterns for the organisation of the 
university. Charles showed an extreme interest in jurisprudence. He was able 
to regulate imperial affairs by ordinances establishing a land peace, by the “ Golden 
Bull ” of 135b (op. cit. p. 179), and other edicts; he conceived the idea of providing 
a uniform legal code for Bohemia and Moravia in the Majestas Carolina, How- 
ever, his intentions were frustrated by the resistance of tlie native nobility. Further 
important legal work was achieved in Silesia during his reign, such as the land 
rc^gister for the duchy of Breslau, “a magnificent work, which has been a model for 
all later surveys ; ” the Silesian common law code, a redaction of the Sachsen- 
spiegel,” with special modifications; and, finally, a special municipal code for 
Breslau. And Charles worked no less vigorously to secure material prosperity in 
his own domkiions. Mining, forestry^, agriculture, and cattle farming then became 
extremely productive. Prague, next to Breslau, which he regarded with no less 
care, became one of the most important commercial centres in Central Europe, and 
a meeting^plaoe of traffic from the south to the north, from the west to the east 

The energy manifested by Charles IV in piximoting tlie advance of intellectual 
and material prosi)erity deserves the more recognition for the reason that severe 
plagues ravaged the country during the first years of his rule; such were the 
black death, the Jewish plague, tlie flagellant outburst (see coloured plate facing 
page 178 of VoL VII), Though these plagues did not prove so destructive in tie 
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hereditary lands of Charles as elsewhere, they were none the less a powerful 
obstacle to the development of trade and intercourse, of education and art. 

It must also not be forgotten that the emperor’s time was largely occupied by 
political business, military campaigns, and journeys to diflerent parts of the empire^ 
so that he was often absent from his hereditaiy territories for months at a time. 
The results of the energy which Charles IV displayed through the thirty years 
of his reign seem, in brief, to have been the securing of a prosperous future to the 
house of Luxemburg, which then counted numerous male descendants. Partly by 
bold opposition, partly by clever diplomacy, he gradually overcame the influence of 
the Wittelsbach family, which had hitherto been powerful, and finally secured from 
them the important Mark of Brandenburg for his^ovvn house (1373 ; op. cit. p. 180). 
At the beginning of his reign he was opposed by the king of Poland, whose hostility 
was supported by Duke Boiko of SchweidniU-Jauer, the last of the Silesian princes 
who remained independent of Bohemia. In the year 1348, however, Charles con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the king of Bohemia, while he so 
far secured the good favour of Boiko as to induce him to conclude a pact of 
inheritance with Bohemia in 1364 ; by this agreement Charles, who entered upon 
a third marriage in 1353, with Anna, daughter of tlie Duke of Schweidnitz, 
secured a reasonable prospect of acquiring tlie latter’s principality. These hopes 
were realised in a few years by the death of Boiko in 1368. 

Charles had also a difficult problem to deal with in his relations with his 
stepson, Kudolf IV of Austria. This prince was inspired by an invincible 
ambition for supremacy and power. He was anxious to secure an exceptional 
position for his kingdom among the German principalities, and when Charles 
opposed these ambitious designs, Eudolf was ready to adopt any and every 
means for their execution. He produced forged documents, and, what was more 
dangerous, made alliances with foreign princes against the emperor, supporting 
especially King Ludwig of Hungary, who caused Cliarles IV serious anxiety on 
more than one occasion. However, the diplomatic skill of the Luxemburg 
monarch was able gradually to overcome these dangers, arid eventually to turn 
them to his own account. After 1363 the attention of Duke Kudolf was 
occupied by the acquisition of the Tyrol, and he began to feel the need of the 
emperors support. In February, 1364, in the course of a meeting of nobles at 
Briinn, he concluded with Charles an important succession treaty, whereby the 
Luxemburg and Hapsburg families were respectively to inherit one another’s 
lands in case either house should become extinct in the male and female line. 

Charles considerably increased his dominions by purchase and by acquisition 
in other ways, especially in the Upper Palatinate and in Lausitz ; in other ways, 
too, he attempted to secure for his family the prosjicjct of succession to neigh- 
bouring thrones, particularly by well-considered family alliances. P>()th Kudolf IV, 
and also his brother Duke Albrecht III, who succeeded him as Duke of Austria 
in 1365, were married to daughters of Charles IV. His son Wenzel (bom 1361), 
by Anna, was originally betrothed to the niece, at that time the heiress of King 
Ludwig of Hungary. When, however, in after years, this monarch had daughters 
of his own, the betrothal was dissolved, and in 1371 Wenzel married Johanna, 
the daughter of Albrecht, duke of Bavaria. Charles IV attempted to marry bis 
second son, Sigismund (Sigmund), to Maria, the elder daughter and heiress 
apparent of Ludwig of Hungar}^ 
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Charles IV left his family in a strong position when he died, at the age of 
sixty-three, on November 29, 1378. Wenzel had already been appointed German 
emperor (1376) by the Electors, and was also in possession of Bohemia and 
Silesia. The second son, Sigismund, received the Mark of Brandenburg, and 
the youngest, Johann, part of the Lausitz. The mai^raviate of Moravia had been 
governed until 1383 by Wenzel, the brother of Charles IV, who also ruled the 
duchy of Luxemburg. The Bohemian king held the feudal rights over this pro- 
vince, and after the death of the margrave Johann in 1375 the country was 
divided among his three sons, Jo(b)st (Jodok), Prokop, and Johann Sobeslav. 

Cl King Wenzel ; the Rise of the Hussites 

Rarely do grandfather, father, and grandson display diflferences of life and 
character so profound as may be noted in the case of Johann, Charles, and Wenzel. 
The diplomatic powers of King Johann reappear as practical statesmanship of a 
high order in the case of Charles ; in Wenzel, however, scarce the humblest rem- 
nant of political capacity is discernible ; again, the extravagance of the grandfather 
becomes remarkable economy in the son and avarice in the grandson. Johann 
is a fiery, impetuous, chivalric figure, seeking and finding death in the press of 
battle ; Charles is a more patriarchal character, with no preference for war, though 
far from cowardly; Wenzel, as years pass by, exhibits a voluptuousness immoder- 
ate and even brutal, cowardice conjoined with cruelty, a blend of indolence and 
vacillation. 

Feeble as was his capacity for empire (see Fig. 7 of the plate facing page 248) 
this prince was now confronted with the task of governing not only the realm of 
a great dynasty, but also the administration of the vast German Empire, with its 
various and divergent interests ; this, too, at a period when all the material for 
political and social conflagration had been collected. Shoitly before the death of 
Karl IV an event had occurred which threw the critical nature of the general sit- 
uation into strong relief. Two Popes were disputing the tiara, each with his own 
following among the princes and the clergy, — Urban VI at Rome and Clem- 
ent VII at Avignon. Wenzel, whose special business it should have been, as Ger- 
man emperor, to allay the schism in the Church, calmly contemplated the spread 
of this disorder in every direction. Another difficult problem for his consideration 
was the position of his brother Sigismund in Hungary. The Luxemburg prince 
had married Maria, the elder daughter of King Ludwig I, who had no male issue, 
and occupied the throne of Hungary and also, after 1370, that of Poland ; on Lud- 
wig's death in 1382 liis son-in-law claimed the Polish and Hungarian kingdoms 
in the right of his wife. The attempt to secure Poland resulted in total failure, 
while Himgary was only secured after a severe struggle, which absorbed more of 
Wenzel's resources than he could well spare. Within the empire, again, the king 
was hard pressed by the struggle between the princes and the towns. The 
partiality which he at first displayed for the latter was succeeded by indecision 
when his support proved inadequate to secure victory for the towns, and his 
diminishing interest in German affairs eventually lost him the sympathies of all 
parties alike. 

These various foreign complications, for the successful solution of which 
Wenzel possessed neither the judgment, the force of wiD, nor the tenacity, became 
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far more dangerous on account of the rise of political, social, and religious diffi- 
culties, with which he was too weak to cope, within his own hereditary territories. 
However, these menacing dangers were not apparent at the outset of his govern- 
ment in Bohemia. The organisation which Karl IV had set on foot continued to 
work excellently for a time, and Wenzel was not the man to strike out a line of 
his own. He continued the great architectural works which his father had 
begun ; he extended the university ; literary work, especially in the Czech lan- 
guage, met with his zealous support. It was at this period that Huss altered and 
simplified the Bohemian orthography. 

But the signs of dissension in the public life of Bohemia grew more and more 
distinct. The University of Prague in particular was the starting point of the 
first line of cleavage. The Bohemian element in the population had grown until 
it outnumbered the other three nationalities, the Bavarians, Saxons, and Poles, 
and the result was a demand for a corresponding redistribution of votes in munici- 
pal and other corporations. Soon, again, the Bohemian nationality diverged 
from the other three nations upon religious questions, which had entirely occu- 
pied the attention of the clergy since the days of Charles IV. The German 
preacher Conrad Waldhauser, whom Charles had summoned from Austria to 
Prague, then supported the Czech Milicz of Kremsier in his crusade against the 
immorality of laity and clergy. They both died during Charles’ reign, and the 
activity of their successors became rather nationalist than religious, and was 
directed against the German mendicant orders, the Dominicans and Augustin- 
ians on the one hand, and on the other against the upper clerg}', the archbishop of 
Prague and the chapter. Wenzel became involved in the quarrel, and treated the 
archbishop of Prague, Johann von Jenstoin, and his officials with undue severity. 
In the course of the conflict they were taken prisoners, examined under torture, 
and severely punished ; one of them, Doctor Johann von Pomuk, otherwise 
Nepomuk, who had been so brutally mishandled as to be past all hope of 
recovery, was drowned in the Moldau at the king’s orders. This happened in 
the year 1393. 

In the very next year the king was to discover the weakness of the foundations 
supporting the power which he exercised with such despotism in Bohemia. The 
most distinguished noble families formed a confederacy with the object of over- 
throwing the king’s advisers and of recovering their former rights to a share in 
the administration. 

Their enterprise was especially dangerous to Wenzel, for the reason that they 
had secured the support of the king’s cousin Jost (Jobst, Jodokus), the margrave 
of Moravia. Jost, whose personality is henceforward of considerable importance in 
the history of Wenzel’s reign, had been margrave and over-lord of Moravia since 
the death of his father Johann (1375; see Fig. 8 of the plate facing page 248). 
Important estates had been bequeathed to his two brothers, who were independent 
of Jost. But no love was lost between them from the outset, and the enmity 
between Jost and Procop resulted in a furious struggle between the brothers in 
Moravia, which caused great suffefing for a long period to the whole margraviate, 
and especially to the bishopric of Olinutz, Jost, an ambitious and capable char- 
acter, succeeded in securing the confidence of the self-mistrustful Mng of Bohemia, 
and was allowed to assume part of his imperial duties in return for an adequate 
consideration. To begin with, he was appointed (1383) vicar of the empire for 
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Italy, as Wenzel hoped that his cousin would clear his way for a progress to Roma 
In return for the military and pecuniary help which he gave to Wenzel and 
Sigismund in the Hungarian war, Jost obtained the Mark of Brandenburg on 
mortgage in 1388; to this were soon added Luxemburg and the governorship of 
Alsace. When Wenzel first (about 1387) entertained the idea of abdicating the 
Oerman crown, he had thoughts of transferring it to his Moravian cousin. Jost 
had serious hopes of securing that dignity, as is proved by the fact that in 1389 
he concluded compacts with Duke Albrecht III, " in the event of his becoming 
king of Germany.” The plan, however, came to nothing. In the year 1390 Jost 
was again appointed imperial vicar for Italy, with a view to the more serious con- 
sideration of the papal question and the crowning of Wenzel as emperor ; but the 
margrave was induced to decline the honour by reason of the outbreak of dis- 
turbances in Bohemia, and personally took the lead of the aristocratic league 
against the king, and secured for this movement the support of King Sigismund 
of Hungary, Duke Albrecht of Austria, and the margiave Wilhelm of Meissen. 

Wenzel was able to rely only upon the humble resources of his cousin Procop 
of Moravia and of his youngest brother Johann of Gdrlitz. But before hostilities 
were actually begun the confederates succeeded in capturing the king’s person 
(May 8, 1394). His two allies attempted to rescue him, the sole result being 
that Wenzel was confined first in a Bohemian and afterwards in an Austrian 
castle. Meanwhile Jost administered the government of Bohemia. Germany 
then began to menace the conspirators, who liberated the king. A war broke out 
in Bohemia and Moravia which seemed likely to be prolonged by the weakness 
of Wenzel and the mutual anjimosity of the several members of the royal family. 
At the outset Sigismund, king of Hungary, drove his cousin Jost out of the field 
by the conclusion of a secret reconciliation with his brother Wenzel, whereby he 
secured the office of General Vicar in Germany (March, 1396), with the reversion 
of the German crown. About a year later (February, 1397) Wenzel in turn made 
peace with Jost and allowed him to establish a kind of co-regency in Prague. 

Suddenly, however, he renounced his compact with Jost and summoned Procop 
to be his permanent adviser (1398) ; this, too, at a time when the temper of the 
German electors had grown threatening owing to the weakness of Wenzel’s gov- 
ernment. Wenzel then betook himself to Germany, held a diet in Frankfort 
(1398), and travelled thence to Charles VI of France to discuss the difficult prob- 
lem of allaying the papal schism. Meanwhile, the federated nobles, supported 
by Jost and Sigismund, began war in Bohemia against Wenzel and Procop. The 
struggle continued until the end of August, 1400, when Wenzel received the 
news of her own deposition and of the election of Riiprecht of the Palatinate 
as king of the Itomans. Wenzel was naturally furious at the insult. He could 
not, however, summon up resolution to strike an immediate blow for the recovery 
of his position. He made a second attempt at reconciliation with Sigismund ; but 
the brothers again quarrelled concerning the conditions under which the king of 
Hungary should take up arms against the empire on behalf of Wenzel, and Sigis- 
mund reluctantly retired to Bohemia. Jost seized the opportunity for a decisive 
stroke. In alliance with the Bohemian barons, the archbishop of Prague, and the 
margrave of Meissen he forced Wenzel to accept a regency for Bohemia, and again 
secured his possession of Lausitz and of the Brandenbuig Mark (August, 1401). 

Wenzel was anxious to put an end to this tutelage ; for this purpose he again 
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concluded a compact with Sigismund at the beginning of 1402, appointing him 
vicegerent or co-regent in Bohemia, and conferring on him the imperial vicariate 
for Germany. The king of Hungary repaid this mark of confidence by making 
Wenzel a prisoner (March, 1402), and by capturing shortly afterwards his most faith- 
ful supporter, the margrave Procop. Sigismund entered upon relations of extreme 
intimacy with the Austrian dukes, intrusted them with the care of the person of 
the Bohemian king in August, 1402, and concluded with them important pacts 
of inheritance, considerably to the disadvantage of Jost of Moravia, whose Mark of 
Brandenburg he treated as his own. The position was at length entirely changed 
by a rising in Hungary which obliged Sigismund to abandon Bohemia, and by the 
flight of Wenzel from Austria to his own country (November, 1403), where he was 
received with much jubilation, owing to the general hatred of the Austrian rule. 
Jost was reconciled to Wenzel, chiefly for the reason that his brother Procop, with 
whom he had been in continual hostility, had died in the year 1405, and the 
attacks of Sigismund and the Hapsburgs upon the Bohemian king were success- 
fully repulsed. Southern Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria suffered terrible devasta- 
tion between 1404 and 1406 from the wars between the princes and also from the 
ravages of the dangerous robber bands which then became the curse of the country. 

Silesia suffered no less than Bohemia and Moravia under the unhappy govern- 
ment of King Wenzel. At the outset of his reign he interfered in a violent quarrel 
between Breslau and the local chapter, and espoused the cause of the town against 
the despotic aggression of its opponents (1381). Shortly afterwards he involved 
this important commercial centre (p. 250) in a long feud with the dukes of Oppeln 
upon the question of a heavy guarantee for the king’s financial necessities. In the 
course of this struggle the travelling merchants of Breslau suffered heavy losses in 
property and purse. Some of the Silesian princes, in particular those of Teschen, 
remained faithful to Wenzel and secured high offices at the Bohemian court ; 
others, however, broke their feudal ties with Bohemia and formed connections with 
Vladislav Jagellon, the reigning king of Poland. 

These numerous indications of retrogression and decay in the hereditary Lux- 
emburg territories would perhaps have been less ominous had not the religious 
and nationalist movement among the Bohemian nation then attained its high- 
est point, declaring war with terrible determination both against the Catholic 
Church and against German influence in general. The best-known representa- 
tive of the reform movement among the Bohemian clergy is John Huss ; he had 
been a leading figure among the lecturers at the university since 1396, and as 
preacher in the Bethlehem chapel at Prague enjoyed an unexampled popularity 
among all classes of the population. He and his followers fulminated in the 
Bohemian language against the immorality of clergy and laity, especially against 
the sale of ecclesiastical offices (simony), whereby the ranks of the clergy were 
filled with unworthy members. Livings and benefices had been multiplied to such 
an extent in Bohemia and Moravia that even small churches supported numerous 
priests in idleness. These and oth^ evils formed a widespread social malady 
the period, and as early as the middle of the fourteenth century had been com- 
bated by Waldhauser and Milicz (p. 253) in Bohemia, by Heinrich of Herford in 
Germany, and by John Wiclif in England Nowhere, however, did these ecclesias- 
tical quarrels fall upon a soil so rich in national animosities as in Bohemia. The 
war broke out upon the question of the condemnation of Wiclif ’s writings, which 
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had made their way into Bohemia and were enthusiastically received by the reform 
party among the clergy. The cathedral chapter requested the university to oppose 
the dissemination of Wiclifs works and opinions; they met with a refusal from 
the Bohemian nation ” in the university which was practically led by Huas. The 
breach existing in the university and within the nation was widened. 

The same opposition reappeared a few years later upon the question of con- 
cluding the papal schism. The Council of Pisa (1409) proposed to settle the 
question definitely by observing an ecclesiastical neutrality and refusing obedience 
to either Pope. In the University of Prague the idea commended itself only to 
the Bohemian “ nation ; ” the three remaining nationalities in conjunction with the 
upper clergy adhered firmly to the Eoman Pope Gregory XII. King Wenzel, in 
contrast to Ruprecht, declared for ecclesiastical neutrality, and the Czech party 
induced him to issue that fatal decree whereby the Bohemian ‘‘ nation/' though in 
the minority, was henceforward to have three votes in all university discussions 
and resolutions, while the three non-Bohemian nations were to have but one vote 
between them. This measure implied the despotic repression of Germans and 
foreigners. Their sole remedy was migration to other German universities. The 
sUtdium of Leipsic owes its foundation to this circumstance (end of 1409). 

Huss, who must be regarded as the prime mover in this momentous trans- 
action, had shaken off his opponents with unusual success. He was the more 
emboldened for the struggle with the higher clergy, in particular with Archbishop 
Zbynek of Prague. This ecclesiastic had forcibly deprived the clergy of their 
Wicliffite books, which he condemned to be burnt, and had also taken measures 
against the license of the preachers in every direction, and was anxious to confine 
their activity to the parish churches. When Huss declined to obey these regula- 
tions and continued to preach reform from the pulpit of the Bethlehem chapel he 
was excommunicated. However, the bulk of the population, the university, the 
court, the queen Sophie (Wenzel’s second wife from 1389), and the king himself 
were on the side of Huss, while the archbishop was supported only by his clergy 
and by the new Pope, John XXIII. 

The further development of these divisions was largely influenced by general 
political events. King Ruprecht had died in the year 1410. The simultaneous 
choice of the two Luxemburg princes, Jost of Moravia and Sigismund of Hungary, 
was but a temporary danger, as the former died in January, 1411 (Vol. VII, 
p. 191). Of the many descendants of the house of Luxemburg there remained only 
King Wenzel of Bohemia and King Sigismund of Hungary, neither having male 
issue. They agreed without difficulty to share the inheritance of their Moravian 
cousin, and laid aside all previous grounds of dispute. Sigismund took the Mark 
of Brandenbui’g, which he forthwith mortgaged to the Burgrave Friedrich of 
Nuremberg; Wenzel added Moravia and Lausitz to Bohemia. Sigismund was 
then unanimously chosen king of Germany. Wenzel reserved to himself the right 
of acquiring the dignity of emperor at the hands of the Pope. 

^ Tliey attempted by similar means to conclude the schism in the Church, 
recognising John XXIII, then resident in Rome, as against the other two 
candidates who laid claim to the papal tiara, Hopes of a general recognition 
induced the Pope to modify his attitude to Huss and to refrain from summoning 
him to Rome ; this policy was the more feasible because the chief opponent of 
Huss, the archbishop Zbynek, died in the year 1411, and his aged successor was a 
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mere tool in the hands of King Wenzel. Huss, however, was stimulated to further 
invective in his preaching against ecclesiastical abuses by John XXIIFs issue of 
indulgences to secure money for the struggle against his opponents, a proceeding 
which gave further ground for serious complaints. Once again the nation sup- 
ported Huss, with his pupils and friends. On this occasion, however, Wenzel 
resolved to give vigorous support, for political reasons, to the minority who 
opposed reform. The result was the imprisonment and execution of certain 
peraons who publicly opposed the proceedings of the papal commissioners, while 
further complaints were made in Eome against Huss, who consequently incurred a 
papal sentence of excommunication (1412). Huss retired from Prague, but con- 
tinued his work throughout the country with increased zeal, while in the capital 
itself the tension between the two parties was in ho degree diminished. 

Sigismund then considered that it might be possible to make an end of the 
religious disputes which shook the Bohemian hereditary lands, Bohemia itself, and 
also Moravia, to their centre, by bringing Huss before the Council of Constance, 
where the most influential representatives of political and ecclesiastical Europe 
had gathered to conclude the schism and to introduce general measures of church 
reform. Huss arrived a fortnight before the first sitting of the council, on 
November 3, 1414, accompanied by several Bohemian nobles, under a safe-conduct 
from Sigismund. This fact, however, did not prevent the council from imprison- 
ing Huss on November 28. Sigismund and Wenzel made no attempt to interfere, 
in spite of their express promise guaranteeing a safe passage and return for Huss. 
The nobility of Bohemia and Moravia pressed his case with increasing firmness, 
and sent letters of warning to the king and the council ; but after more than six 
months’ imprisonment in misery Huss was deprived of his spiritual office as an 
arch-heretic by the council on July 6, 1415, and the secular power then executed 
the sentence of death by burning.^ 

Huss died a true martyr to his religious zeal. The firmness, the love of truth, 
and the contempt of death which he displayed before his judges at Constance 
were a powerful incitement to his strong body of adherents in Bohemia and 
Moravia to cling the more tenaciously to his doctrines. Shortly before his death, 
his pupil, Jacobellus of Mies, came forward with a claim, based upon the 
commands of Holy Scripture, for communion in both kinds {suh utraque specie). 
Huss offered no objection, and his followers thus gained, to their great advan- 
tage, a tangible symbol of their divergence from the Catholic Church, which 
ultimately gave the Hussites the name of Utraquists. No priest was tolerated who 
would not dispense the sacrament in both kinds ; and since the Council of Con- 
stance rejected this innovation as being opposed to the existing custom of the 
Church, occasion was given for the expulsion of the Catholic clergy in every 
direction. Nobles and knights, in accordance with the custom of the age, soon 
formed a league for the purpose of protecting communion in both kinds and 
freedom of preaching in the country. They were unanimously resolved to regard 
the University of Prague and not the Council of Constance as their supreme eccle- 
siastical authority until the choice of a new Pope. 

Strong measures were taken against the apostates ; the fathers of the council 
issued excommunications and an interdict without delay. Hussite disciples were 


1 See the plate facing this page, “The Burning of John Huss by the Council of Constance on July 6, 1416.” 
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burned in Olmiitz when they attempted to preach the new doctrine in that city. 
A second magister of Prague, Hieronymus, was burned in Constance on May 30, 
1416. Bishop Johann of Leitomischl, who was regarded as chiefly responsible next 
to Sigismund for the condemnation of Huss, was appointed bishop of OlmUtz, and 
displayed great zeal for the extirpation of the heresy. But these measures served 
only to intensify the spirit of opposition after the death of Huss from year to year, 
and soon made the breach irremediable. The only measures which commended 
themselves to the new Pope, Martin V, were excommunication and anathema, 
which produced the smaller effect, as the Hussites themselves now began to break 
up into sects and parties, which went far beyond the doctrine of the magister of 
Prague. Tlie most numerous, and afterwards the most important, of these sects 
was that of the Taborites, who took their name from Mount Tabor, where they 
originally held their meetings. As regarded religion, they professed a return to 
the conditions of primitive Christianity, and adherence only to the actual letter of 
the Bible. At the same time their political and social views and objects were 
marked by extreme radicalism. The more moderate opposition among the Huss- 
ites, or Utraquists, were known from their symbol as Calixtins (chalicemen) or 
as Pragers, as the Prague school was their spiritual centre. 

King Wenzel, who had favoured the Hussites since the condemnation of their 
founder, was impelled by his brother Sigismund and the Pope to entertain 
seriously the idea of interference, in view of the dangerous and revolutionary 
spirit which animated an ever increasing circle of adherents. At the outset of the 
year 1419 he remodelled the Hussite council of the Neustadt in Prague by intro- 
ducing Catholics, and recalled the priests who had been expelled. However, 
mutual animosities had risen to such a pitch that on July 30, 1419, when the 
Catholics disturbed or insulted a procession, the Hussites, under their leader ^izka, 
stormed the parliament house in the Neustadt and threw some of the Catholic 
councillors out of the windows. The councillors were then beaten and stabbed to 
deatli by the infuriated populace. The excitement in the city and the country 
was increased a few weeks afterwards by the sudden death of King Wenzel on 
August 19, 1419, the consequence of a fearful access of fury at the outbreak of the 
revolution. 

D. King Sigismund; the Hussite Wars 

Sigismund, the last descendant of the house of Luxemburg, was now con- 
fronted with the difficult task of securing his accession to the heritage of his 
brother, — Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. In each of these three countries the 
political situation and the prospects of his recognition were different. In Bohemia 
he might expect a bitter opposition, as long as he maintained his hostility to the 
Hussite movement. In Moravia this movement had indeed obtained a firm footing 
among the nobility and the population. Here, however, there was a counteracting 
force in the bishopric of OlmUtz and its numerous feudatories, led by Bishop 
Johann, "the man of iron,” who strove vigorously for the suppression of the 
heresy. Further, the most important towns, such as BrUnn, OlmUtz, Znaim, Iglau, 
and others were populated by a majority of Catholic and German inhabitants, 
and neither they nor the nobility had any intention of opposing the rights of 
the Luxemburg daimant Finally, Sigismund could be certain of meeting with 
ready submission in Silesia, which was entirely Germanised, and regarded the 
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struggle in Bohemia primarily from a nationalist point of view, condemning 
it for its anti-German tendency. Hence Sigismund did not enter Bohemia, but 
intrusted the government to the dowager queen Sophie (p. 256) and to some 
councillors from the moderates among the nobility ; he appeared in Briinn in 
December, 1419, where he summoned the provincial assembly. An embassy 
also appeared from Bohemia to ask for the king’s recognition of the four articles 
of belief, which had been drawn up by the Hussite sects a short time previously 
in a general assembly at Prague ; these were, first, freedom of preaching ; second, 
communion in both kinds ; third, the observance of apostolic poverty by the clergy ; 
fourth, the suppression and punishment of deadly sins. Sigismund, however, 
declined to declare his position, and put off the deputies until he should arrive in 
Bohemia itself. 

He did not, however, proceed to Bohemia, but hurried immediately from 
Briinn to Breslau, into which town he made a formal entry on January’ 5, 1420, 
Here he declared his real attitude towards the Hussites as his religious and 
political opponents. Towards the close of Wenzel’s reign the artisans of Breslau 
had raised a revolt against the aristocratic council and the whole system of 
royal administration, following the example of the Hussites at Prague, who had 
killed councillors and usurped the power and authority. Sigismund did not 
hesitate to bring the revolutionaries to justice ; he executed twenty-three of them 
in the public square on March 4, 1420, condemned the numerous fugitives to 
death in contumaciam, declared their rights and property forfeit, and most strictly 
limited the freedom and the privileges of the guilds as a whole. This action was 
intended as a menace to the Bohemians, and its meaning became plainer on March 
15, 1420, when a citizen of Prague, who had ventured to express publicly in 
Breslau his opinion upon the condemnation of Huss, and to declare himself a 
Hussite, was burned as a heretic at Sigismund’s orders. Two days afterwards 
he ordered the crusade bull against the Hussites which Pope Martin V had 
issued to be read from the pulpits of the Breslau churches. The embassy from 
Prague, which had also come to Breslau to negotiate with the king, naturally left 
the city entirely undeceived, and upon its return to Prague wisely advised a union 
of the moderate Calixtins and radical Taborites, and issued an appeal for war upon 
their common enemy, the Luxemburg ruler. 

A few weeks later Sigismund entered Bohemia with a strong army, composed 
chiefly of Germans and Silesians. He could calculate upon the support of many 
towns which had remained German and Catholic (for example, Kuttenberg), and on 
the advantage derived from the possession of the two fortresses which dominated 
Prague, the Hradshin and the Wysherad. However, the siege of Prague (May to 
June, 1420) was a failure. An attempt to relieve the defenders of the Wysherad 
was defeated, and in the murderous battle of November 1, 1420, the king’s army 
was shattered, and many of the Catholic nobility of Moravia who had followed him 
were included in the overthrow. In February, 1421, Sigismund again made trial 
of his fortune in war against Bohemia, and was forced to retreat, or rather to flee, 
through Moravia to Hungary. Onfall three occasions the undaunted Taborite 
army had held the field under its general, ^izka. Conscious of their power, the 
Taborites now took the offensive, and conquered during the following months a 
number of towns and fiefs which had remained Catholic. The process of trans* 
forming the German towns of Bdhiemia into Czech settlements went on sinault^i*- 
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neously with these conquests, so far as it had not been already completed by 
earlier events. A few towns only were able to. resist the change. In June, 1421, 
the assembly of 6aslau had already declared the crown to be forfeit, the king 
being ‘Hhe deadly enemy of the Bohemian nation.” The provisional government 
offered the Bohemian throne to the king of Poland. 

Sigismund was a restless and undaunted character ; in this and in many other 
good and bad qualities he reminds us of his grandfather, King John. Once again 
he resumed the struggle, although the dangers which threatened him in Hungary 
made it impossible for him to think of continuing the war in Bohemia without 
foreign help. Germany equipped a crusading army at his appeal, increased, it is 
said, to two hundred thousand men by contingents from Meissen and Silesia. 
Bohemia was invaded in September, 1421, but the furious attacks of the Hussite 
bands inflicted heavy loss, and forced the army to withdraw almost as soon as it 
had crossed the frontier. It was not for several years that the empire undertook 
any fresh military enterprise against Bohemia. 

Most important to Sigismund was the support and co-operation of Duke 
Albrecht V of Austria, which was continued from the beginning to the end of the 
war. The price jmid for this lielp was, indeed, considerable. Sigismund gave the 
duke Elizabeth, his only child and heiress, in marriage, ceded certain towns and 
castles, and afterwards gave him the governorship, and finally complete posses- 
sion, of the margraviate of Moravia under the convention of October 1-4, 1423. 
Albrecht was gradually able, with the help of the bishop of Olmiitz, to with- 
draw this province from Hussite influence, to crush the Hussite barons, and to 
make the province a base of operations against Moravia, 

These facts induced Zizka to turn his attention to the neighbouring province 
in the year 1424 ; but at the outset of the campaign this great general succumbed 
to an attack of some kind of plague at Pribislau, a little town on the frontier of 
Bohemia and Moravia, on October 11, 1424. Before his death bitter quarrels liad 
broken out between the several Hussite sects, though these had hitherto been 
allayed by the energy of the great general. However, after his death an irreme- 
diable disruption took place. His special adherents, who were known as the 
** Orphans,” separated from the Taborites. The leadership of the latter was under- 
taken by Prokop Holy (“ Rasa,” the shorn one), who took a leading position in the 
general Hussite army during the warfare of the following years. He was the chief 
stimulus to the enterprises which the Bohemians undertook after 1424 against 
all the neighbouring provinces, and he spread the Hussite ware to Austria and 
Hungary, to Silesia and the Lausitz, to Saxony and Brandenburg, to the Palatinate 
and Franconia. The Hussite expeditions were repeated annually, now in one 
direction, now in another, spreading terrible miseiy^ throughout the whole of Cen- 
tral Europe. In many countries, especially in Silesia, the Hussites were not 
content with mere raids, but left permanent garrisons in the conquered towns and 
castles, which incessantly harassed and devastated the suiTOunding districts. To 
such a height did the danger rise that the princes of the empire were induced to 
undertake a second crusade against Bohemia in the summer of 1427, while King 
Sigismund was occupied with the war against the Turks. Onc.e again the enter- 
prise ended with the panic and flight of the German army when confronted at 
Tachau by the Hussites, whom a long series of victories had filled with hope and 
confidence. It seemed absolutely impossible to subdue this enemy in the field, 
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and the opinion was further strengthened by the Hussite exploits in the following 
years. 

The last act of this tragic period of Bohemian history began at the outset of 
the year 1431. Sigismund attempted to reach a solution of the problem at any 
cost on wholly new principles : a council had begun the war, a council should end 
it. He succeeded in winning over to his view Pope Martin V, who summoned a 
general council of the Church at Basle, and intrusted the conduct of it to the 
cardinal Giuliano Cesarini, with instructions to make the suppression of the Hus- 
site movement one of the chief topics of debate. The cardinal first insisted on 
trying whether a crusade under his spiritual leadership would not be the quickest 
means to the desired end. This expedition to Bohemia ended, like its predecessors, 
with a terrible defeat of the Germans at Taus on August 14, 1431 ; and negotia- 
tions were then attempted, to which, indeed, more moderate parties in Bohemia had 
long since manifested their inclination. While the Hussite armies in 1432 and 
1433 marched plundering and massacring through Austria, North Hungaiy% Silesia, 
Saxony, and Brandenburg to the Baltic, an embassy from Prague appeared in 
Basle during the first months of 1433. When no conclusion could be reached 
there, the ambassadors of the council betook themselves to Prague, and concluded, 
on November 30, 1433, the Compactata of Prague. The material point was the 
recognition (though under conditions and incompletely) of the four articles of 
Prague of 1419; concerning the acceptance or refusal of these King Sigismund, 
who was then in Briinn, had declined to commit himself. 

Of decisive importance for further developments was the split between the 
moderate Calixtins, who included the majority of the Bohemian nobility, and the 
Taborites and Orphans. The dissension ended in a conflict at Lipan in Bohemia on 
May 30, 1434, when the radicals suffered a severe defeat. The path was now 
cleared for peace, which was concluded on July 5, 1436, by the publication of the 
Compactata at the assembly of Iglau. The reconciliation of the Bohemians with 
the Church was followed by a further reconciliation with King Sigismund, who 
was then recognised as king of Bohemia in return for certain political and national 
concessions. Only for a year and a half did he enjoy the peaceful possession of 
this throne. On December 9, 1437, he died, after numerous misunderstandings and 
breaches of the terms of peace had begun to rouse strong feeling against him 
among the Hussites. 

6. THE TWO HAPSBUKGS; KINGS ALBEECHT AND LADISLAUS 

On his death-bed Sigismund recommended his son-in-law, Duke Albrecht V 
of Austria, as his successor to the choice of the Bohemian nobles who stood round 
him. Albrecht (II) inherited both the German and the Hungarian crown from 
Sigismund, and his claim to Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia was based upon the 
principles formulated xmder the emperor Charles IV to regulate the succession 
in the house of Luxemburg, and al^o upon the various succession treaties and 
marriage connections between the Luxembuig and Hapsburg families. However, 
the prince whom the Hussite wars had made conspicuous in Bohemia could secure 
recognition from two only of the parties then dominant in the country, the Cath- 
olics, led by Baron Ulrich of Eosenberg, and the Calixtins, whose spokesman was 
Meinhard of Neuhaus. The Taborites, who were then guided by Heinrich Ptafcek 
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of Pirkstein, offered the crown of Bohemia to a Slavonic prince, Casimir, the brother 
of Vladislav, king of Poland ; their action brought about a civil war in Bohemia 
itself, as well as a Polish invasion both of this country and of Silesia, which had 
already done homage to Albrecht. 

While this struggle was in progress, Albrecht suddenly died on October 27 ^ 
1439, leaving no male issue. Not until February, 1440, did his widow Elizabeth 
bear a son, who was named Ladislaus (Vladislav IV) Postumus (see Fig. 20 of the 
plate facing page 248). Though this prince enjoyed, beyond the shadow of a doubt,, 
his father’s justifiable claims to the inheritance, yet the party of Ptacek of Pirk- 
stein passed over the Hapsburg claim and secured, by an almost unanimous vote 
in the assembly of Prague, the choice of Albrecht, duke of Bavaria, as king of 
Bohemia ; he, however, declined the honour under the influence of a secret warn- 
ing from Ulrich von Eosenberg, the leader of the Catholics. The Taborites then 
attempted to induce the emperor Friedrich, the uncle and guardian of Ladislaus, 
to accept the crown of Bohemia. When this plan failed, they professed their readi- 
ness to recognise Ladislaus himself, provided that he were brought up in Bohemia. 
During these endless party struggles Ulrich of Eosenberg kept the upper hand. 
He was the most powerful of the Bohemian nobles, and derived the greatest advan- 
tages from the confusion which prevailed during this interregnum. The greater 
part of the country and the capital, Prague, were in his power and in that of his 
allies, the Calixtins ; the Taborites were restricted to four only of the thirteen 
circles of Bohemia. 

The position was changed after the death of Pta6ek of Pirkstein in 1444, when 
the youthful George l^odiebrad and Kunstadt undertook the leadership of the 
advanced Hussite party. In the year 1448 he seized Prague by a bold and sudden 
attack, and there assisted his party to gain a complete victory. For two years civil 
war again mged in Bohemia, until the close of the year 1450, when it was agreed 
at the general assembly at Prague to approach the emperor again upon the ques- 
tion of the surrender of the young king. On this occasion Friedrich III came to 
an understanding by direct negotiation with George Podiebrad, without consult- 
ing the other party leaders. In 1451 he intrusted Podiebrad with the regency in 
Bohemia during the minority of Ladislaus. The Bohemian estates confirmed this 
decision at the assembly of April 24, 1452. Podiebrad, moreover, adhered to these 
conditions. When a revolution of the Austrian nobility against the emperor broke 
out in the following year, Ladislaus was released from his position as a minor and, 
in name at least, became king of Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia. In October, 
1453, the memorable year of the Turkish conquest of Constantinople, he came to 
Prague and was crowned king of Bohemia, after a progress through Moravia, where 
he previously received the homages of the Moravian nobility, to the very consid- 
erable vexation of the Bohemians. In Bohemia the young prince was entirely 
dependent upon George Podiebrad, who was not only the prince’s minister and 
political adviser, but also his ** major-domo,” as he called himself, and he never 
allowed the youth to be out of his sight. He kept the prince in Bohemia for more 
than a year, and then accompanied him to Breslau and ViennsL Then at length 
the Bohemia;n governor left Ladislaus to return home and continue the govern- 
ment of the country in the name of the king. George Podiebrad was well able 
to turn the king’s favour to his own advantage, and was richly rewarded with fiefs 
from the royal domains ; none the less the period of his governorship in Bohemia 
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(1451-1457) was a period of prosperity. He succeeded in preserving domestic 
peace, securing general safety and order, and in advancing the progress of trade 
and manufacture. Then, at the age of barely eighteen, the king suddenly died in 
Prague on November 23, 1457, from an illness akin to the plague, at the moment 
when preparations were being made for the celebration of his marriage with the 
daughter of Charles VII of France. 


7. KING GEOEGE PODIEBEAD 

So admirable had been the preparations of George Podiebrad (see Fig. 21 of the 
plate facing page 248), that on March 2, 1458, a few months after the death of 
Ladislaus, he was able to secure his elevation to the crown of Bohemia. The 
neighbouring provinces of Moravia, Silesia, and in particular the powerful Breslau 
and Lausitz, at first refused obedience or recognition. Eventually, however, sub- 
mission to the Hussite king was refused in Moravia only by the Catholic towns 
Briinn, Olmutz, Znaim, Iglau, and others. When George invaded the country with 
an army Iglau alone proved obstinate, trusting in the support of the archduke 
Albrecht VI of Austria, a brother of the emperor Frederick III, imtil its resistance 
met with a bloody punishment. In Silesia and Lausitz a revulsion in favour of 
George took place, when he succeeded, as the result of many tortuous intrigues, 
in ousting the local claimant to the throne, Duke Albrecht (III ; the Courageous) 
of Saxony. The firmness of George's position was largely due to the fact that, 
strangely enough, before his coronation in Bohemia he had promised obedience to 
the Catholic Church, and had thereby secured the powerful support of the Pope, 
who expected that Podiebrad would bring the whole of Bohemia into submission 
to Kome, and had therefore ordered the Catholics of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia to do homage to the new king. Breslau was isolated and unable to persist 
in its attitude of hostility to George, when Pope Pius II (iEneas Sylvius) sent 
his legates to the city in 1459 to arrange a reconciliation with the king of 
Bohemia. On January 13, 1460, the intervention of the Breslau city chronicler 
and historian Peter Eschenloer secured the acceptance of an important agreement, 
whereby the citizens of Breslau promised obedience to King George, though the 
actual performance of homage was postponed for three years. 

Secure of his power in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, on the best of terms 
with all the neighbouring States and with the German emperor, designated most 
beloved son” by the papal chair, George was able to turn his attention to higher 
objects. The prospect of establishing himself upon the throne of Hungary in 
opposition to Matthias Corviims (Vol. VII, p. 211), had been offered to him (or to 
his son Heinrich) in the year 1459. In view, however, of the equivocal nature 
of the situation in Hungary, he had hesitated, and had finally declined the crown, 
which then fell to Frederick III. Podiebrad found some compensation in the 
fact that the two princes who were struggling for the throne respectively sought 
alliance with him from this time onVard. In August, 1459, the emperor invested 
him with the Bohemian lands, and also made him other important promises; 
at the same time Matthias made a successful effort to secure the' favour of the 
Bohemian king. Not only did George succeed in turning the hostility of the two 
princes to his own advantage, but he also conceived the plan of entering into 
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relations with the enemies of the emperor within the empire, and thus advancing 
towards the imperial crown without the help of foreign intervention. This project 
of the king of Bohemia was rendered abortive chiefly by the opposition of Albrecht 
Achilles, the maigrave of Brandenburg. 

A short time afterwards occurred that breach with the papacy which had such 
momentous consequences for George, and a short period of triumphant progress 
was followed by almost a decade of fruitless and exhausting struggle. Pius II 
insisted upon the performance of the undeitaking which George had given in his 
coronation oath, to adopt strong measures against the Utraquists. When negoti- 
ation produced no result, the Pope sent his legates to Prague in the summer of 
1462. There, on August 14, a violent scene took place, when King George pub- 
licly replied to the Pope’s demands by asserting his refusal to recede from the 
Goinpactata, which Pius II had already declared invalid. The legates accused the 
king of faithlessness before the public assembly, threatened him with spiritual 
and temporal punishment, and were forthwith imprisoned. By this act every tie 
between the Pope and the king of Bohemia was broken. For the moment, how- 
ever, the struggle was confined to attempts to induce the Catholics in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia to abandon the king’s cause; only in Breslau did these 
exhortations produce any appreciable effect. The princes to whom the Pope 
appealed against George Podiebrad declined to take any share in a crusade, partly 
for reasons of family relationship (for example, his son-in-law, Matthias Corvinus 
of Hungary), partly for political reasons (for example, the king of Poland, and 
especially the emperor Frederick III, who was very hard pressed in the years 
1462 and 1463; Vol. VII, p. 212). The emperor even attempted to intervene 
with the Pope on behalf of George Podiebrad. 

In 1464 the situation changed. Paul II, a far more vigorous character than 
Pius II, occupied the papal chair, while the death of Katherina, the daughter of 
George Podiebrad, left her husband Matthias Corvinus free to act against his 
former father-in-law. In 146G Paul excommunicated George as a heretic, and 
stirred up war against him in Breslau and Moravia. The Catholic federation of 
nobles soon made their hostility felt in Bohemia also. However, the king main- 
tained the upper hand against his adversaries in his own country, as long as the 
rulers of the neighbouring ten-itories held aloof. Only when Matthias of Hungary 
resolved in 1468 to obey the papal command for a crusade against the Bohemian 
king, did George lose almost the whole of Moravia and part of Silesia. However, 
he soon succeeded in surrounding at W^ilimow the Hungarian king, who had 
advanced too rashly (February, 1469) ; and Matthias was forced to agree to an 
armistice with a view to arranging terms of peace. Peace, however, proved 
impossible in view of the terms demanded by the papal legate and the Bohemian 
bai'ons, which George could not possibly accept. They even induced Matthias 
Corvinus to proclaim himself king of Bohemia on May 3, 1469, and to receive 
the homage of Moravia, Silesia, and Lausitz. 

The natural result was the continuation of the war. George had secured the 
gupjxvrt of Poland (in return for an acknowledgment of the Polish prince 
Vladislav as his successor), and fought with some success ; he did not live to 
see tlie conclusion of the struggle, in the midst of which he died of an illness 
on March 22, 1471. He had been one of the most extraordinary figures on the 
throne of Bohemia ; neither before nor afterwards did the countrj' see a prince 
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of such humble origin, who rose from the position of a simple party leader to 
that of viceroy with full powers, and thence to the throne. He had remarkable 
capacity for government, and found enthusiastic admirers and true friends among 
his contemporaries. During his reign his temtory was in a continual state of 
war, but the administration was in strong hands. But the religious problem, a 
bequest from the Hussite period, thwarted his success and undermined the whole 
of his efforts. 

8. THE POLISH JAGELLONS UPON THE THKONE OF BOHEMIA 
A . King Vladislav, 1471-1516 

A WHOLLY different character from George was his successor on the Bohemian 
throne, the Pole Vladislav, who was known as “ King Allright,” from a favourite and 
very characteristic expression of his (see Fig. 22 on the plate facing page 248). The 
war against King Matthias continued for eight years longer, partly on the soil of 
Bohemia and Moravia, partly in Silesia (Breslau) and partly in Hungary. Fortime 
favoured now one side and now the other, until tinancial embarrassments affecting 
both princes and parties, and the steady approach of the Turkish danger (pp. 147, 
148), paved the way for a temporary armistice and eventually for a peace, which 
was concluded after lengthy negotiations at OlmUtz on July 21, 1479. It was 
agreed that Vladislav should remain in possession of the title and the kingdom 
of Bohemia, and that Matthias Corvinus should bear the title of king of Bohemia 
during his life (see Fig. 23 of the plate facing page 248), and should also remain in 
possession of Moravia, Silesia, and Lausitz ; after his death his provinces might be 
bought back by Vladislav for four hundred thousand ducats, an exorbitant price 
for that period. 

No reference was made to the question of religious unity, or to the liringing 
back of the Utraquists to the Catholic Church, though it was with this object that 
Kome had stirred up the stniggle. Even before his accession King Vladislav had 
pledged himself to maintain the Compactata. Thus it was inevitable that upon the 
conclusion of the foreign war the party struggle between the Catholics and the 
Utraquists should break out again in Bohemia. The movement degenerated into 
fearful confusion after the autumn of 1483. Councillors were murdered and flung 
through windows ; churches and monasteries were plundered ; Germans and Jews 
were persecuted and robbed as a matter of course. Strangely enough, however, 
this violent outburst of passion resulted in less than two years in a reconciliation 
of the two parties (1485) ; and an agi^eeinent was arranged ux>on the basis of the 
recognition of the Compactata and of the full equality of the Utraquists with the 
Catholics. 

From that moment the influence of the Utraquist sect in Bohemia began to dimin- 
ish. The sect lost importance the more rapidly as the ** Bohemian Brotherhood," 
which was originally in some connection with it, began a vigorous period of devel- 
opment. The fact that the descendants of the original Hussites were able at this 
late period to develop a branch of a new doctrine with such vigour, is evidence of 
the hold which the Hussite theories had gained upon the nation ; hence the futil- 
ity of the many attempts, initiated by Borne, at union between the Utraquists and 
the Catholics of Bohemia, notwithstanding the fact that men of such power as 
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Nicholas of Cusa (Cues; Vol. VII, p. 152), Johann of Capistrano (above, p. 141),. 
and -®neas Sylvius applied their energy to the task. An extraordinarily large 
number of sects rose and disappeared in the course of the fifteenth century, 
side by side with the main tendencies in Bohemia and Moravia. Only the 
Brotherhood became of permanent importance ; this sect began with a society of 
certain members who were dissatisfied with the Utraquist doctrine, and its first 
settlement was made in 1457 at Rumwald, a Bohemian village belonging 
to King George Podiebrad. The society incurred its share of persecution and 
martyrdom; its most vigorous opponents were a relation of its founder Gregor, 
the Utraquist Magister Johann of Kokitzan (Johann Bokycana), and the king 
himself. Nevertheless, they possessed and acquired, even during this period, a 
wide body of adherents both in Boliemia and Moravia, and the death of these two 
powerful oppressors, in the year 1471, relieved the brethren of a severe hindrance, 
especially in Bohemia. The expansion of the sect was never seriously checked, 
either by its internal quarrels and dissensions, or l)y the general decree of banish- 
ment from Moravia which its members incurred in 1 480. 

The diflerence in the treatment of the Brotherhood in Bohemia and in 
Moravia was due to the separation of this latter country and also of Silesia 
from the Bohemian crown, and to the wholly different policy followed by 
Vladislav in Bohemia and by Matthias in Moravia and Silesia. The weakness 
and good nature of the former allowed the supremacy to fall into the hands 
of the nobles. Matthias, on the other hand, emphasised from the very outset 
liis royal power as opposed to the claims of the privileged orders. The iron 
hand of Corvinus was even more strongly felt in Silesia than in Moravia, where 
Matthias left the government in the hands of tlie highly capable viceroy Ctibor 
of Cimburg, who had occupied this liigh position from 1469, and was to retain it 
until 1494, long after the death of Matthias. It is chiefly due to Ctibor that the 
attempts which had been made during the past century to unite the divided princi- 
palities were now consummated by means of a definitely organised administration. 
The institution of the })rincely diets and the creation of tlie central bureaucracy 
belong to the age of Matthias, and are his work. His government did not enjoy 
tlie best of reputations witli posterity, owing to the enormous increase in the taxes 
and imposts, which his continual financial necessities laid upon his subjects ; in 
this matter lie was supported, especially in Silesia, by his local governor George 
von Stein, and by other faithful servants, in the most irresponsible manner, at the 
expense of the people. 

On April 6, 1490, Matthias died without legitimate issue, and the Bohemian 
king Vladislav was raised to the throne of Hungary. In accordance with the pre- 
vious arrangement, Moravia and Silesia fell into his power, although he never ful- 
filled the condition by which these lands were to be repurchased at the price of 
four hundred thousand ducats, so that the title of the Bohemian crown to these 
tUstricts was disputed with some show of reason. 

Tlie reign of King Vladislav is one of the most unsatisfactory periods in the 
history of the Bohemian countries. The great economic and religious changes 
which, at the end of the fifteenth ceutur}% denoted the outset of a new epoch for 
Europe found Bohemia and Moravia divided by class dissensions. The hereditary 
monarchy had been greatly weakened as a result of events since the Hussite war,, 
and the loss of the ^n^eat crown demesnes of former times had deprived it of its 
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power and influence. Economically and politically, the nobility were supreme in 
the country ; they were, however, filled with a boundless ambition for power, were 
ready to pass all limits in their efforts to weaken the monarchy, to oppose the 
privileges and freedom of the towns, or to keep down the peasant class in a state 
of slavery and serfdom. The highest positions in the country were exclusively in 
the hands of the nobles and knights ; they enjoyed unlimited power in the pro- 
vincial assemblies, and compiled a legal code, the ** Ordinances of Vladislav ” 
(1500), which was to secure their predominance for ever. The king agreed to the 
limitations, great and small, which the nobility placed upon his power. The citizen 
class, however, was determined to oppose these encroachments upon the principles 
of justice with the more vigour as they found their material welfare greatly injured 
by the arbitrary rule of the nobles. The nobles infringed the town monopoly of 
brewing, forbade the towns to acquire landed property, limited the freedom of the 
fairs, and so forth. Consequently the towns continually complained to the king. 
These complaints produced little effect, for the reason that, after his elevation to 
the throne of Hungary, Vladislav had removed his capital from, Prague to Ofen, 
and remained absent from Bohemia for years at a time. There were, moreover, 
uninterrupted hostilities between tlie citizens and nobles, who respectively formed 
federations for continuing their mutual strife. These conditions were in no way 
altered by the short stay which Vladislav made at Prague in 1502, as the king at 
once took the side of the nobles and decided tlie quarrel against the towns, 
while at a later period he withdrew his decision, though he could not induce the 
nobility to feel satisfied with his change of attitude. The outrages and aggi’essions 
committed by either side increased the bitterness of tlie struggle, and from year to 
year the tension grew more severe; but from 1502 to 1509 the king remained in 
Hungary, and left affairs to take their course in Bohemia and Moravia. 

For the history of Silesia the reign of Vladislav was of importance, in so far as 
this prince, who was ever ready to bestow his favours, issued an important consti- 
tutional law to the Silesian orders on November 28, 1498. This was substantially 
a confirmation of all previous concessions, with certain further additions. The 
president of the province, that is to say, the governor, and highest official in Silesia, 
was always to be a Silesian prince ; the estates also obtained a right of voting taxes, 
some relief from military service, and a high court of justice, known as the Court 
of the Princes,” which was composed of the territorial lords, and formed a final 
court of appeal for every class. This arrangement might have served as a starting 
point for the further development of the administration in Silesia. However, in 
this countrj" also the king’s feeble government, which was directed from Ofen, 
gave rise to disputes of every kind. The bishopric of Breslau had for several years 
been carrying on a quarrel, which lasted till 1504, with the town of Breslau and 
some Silesian princes, owing to the election of an unpopular coadjutor. Some 
years previously (1497) the Duke Nikolaus of Oppeln had ended his life on the 
scaffold in consequence of an act of aggression against the governor, Duke Casimir 
of Teschem The town of Breslaa was at feud, now with one and now with 
another of these princes, and marauaing raids were of daily occurrence. The king’s 
decree to secure peace and his threats of punishment proved as futile here as in 
other provinces. 

Vladislav enjoyed little personal influence, unless he came forward in person 
and secured services in return for new privileges. In 1509 he was anxious that 
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his son Ludwig, bom in 1506, who was already king of Hungary, should be 
crowned king of Bohemia during his life; he was therefore obliged, after an 
absence of seven years, to decide upon a journey throughout his remaining terri- 
tories in order to secure the completion of his project by his personal influence. 
He soon attained his main object. On February 17, 1509, he made a state entr}" 
into Prague with his children and court; on March 11, some delay having been 
caused by the illness of the young prince, the coronation of Ludwig took place. 
Other difficulties, especially the struggle between the nobles and the towns, were 
discussed in the course of a series of diets, but no result was secured. In Febru- 
ary, 1510, Vladislav left Bohemia and betook himself to Olmutz, where the Moravian 
orders did homage to Ludwig, upon receipt of the customary privileges ; hence the 
king went to Hungary, and in the winter of 1510 and 1511 again returned with 
the youthful monarch and the rest of his family to Silesia, where he also secured 
the recognition of his son as his successor from the princes and estates. The con- 
fusion of legal relations which prevailed under King Vladislav is shown by the 
fact that he received the homage of the Silesians, not as king of Bohemia, but as 
king of Hungary, though at the same time he had expressly emphasised the fact 
that Silesia and Moravia belonged to the Bohemian crown, in an imperial letter to 
the Bohemians during his stay at Prague (January 11, 1510). 

Hardly, however, had the king returned to Hungary than his attention was 
again occupied by the quarrel between the orders of Bohemia and Moravia, which 
was all the more dangerous, as tlie towns appeared to be obstinately resolute. 
They formed a federation, and on June 20, 1513, concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Duke Bartholoinaais of Miinsterberg, the grandson of King 
George Podiebrad, who was to represent their party at the court of King Vladislav. 
He proved successful in convincing the king and his advisers of the destructive 
influence upon Bohemia of the dominant party of nobles. Towards the end of the 
year 1513 Vladislav was persuaded to receive the demands of the towns with 
more favour than he had previously shown them. However, his want of deter- 
mination and his vacillation delayed a definite decision, although after the death 
of Bartholommus the oftice of mediator between the nobles and towns was 
undertaken with considerable cleverness and success by his cousin Karl of Miin- 
sterberg. The struggle was raging with undiininished heat when Vladislav II 
died on March 13, 1516, only a few months after he had concluded the important 
marriage contract of July, 1515, with the emperor Maximilian I, between his 
own children Ludwig and Anna, and the grandchildren of the emperor, Ferdinand 
and Maria ; this contract also included a federation in which room was found for 
King Sigismund (Siegmund) of Poland. 

J?. King Ludwto I (1516-1526) 

King Ludwig I (II of Hungary) was no more than a child, though already 
crowned. Hence it was necessary to agree upon some form of regency for the 
moment; after long negotiation between the orders in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, and also in Hungary, the task was intrusted to the German emperor and 
to the king of Poland. However, these guardians could exercise no immediate 
influence of any kind upon the provinces inherited by Ludwig, and the power of 
the nobles (p. 267) continued to increase. In Bohemia and Moravia the quarrels 
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between the estates continued as before. The nobles oppressed the towns, travel- 
ling merchants and citizens were attacked by robber knights, and the towns made 
reprisals upon the nobles and their associates, often executing them without 
ceremony. Isolated peasant revolts in Bohemia are also reported by the chroni- 
clers. The “Compact of St. Wenzel” of September 28, 1517, in which a partial 
agreement between the estates was secured by the Moravian baron Wilhelm 
of Pernstein, proves the pressing need of some compromise, however partial. An 
important point was the definition of the competency of the common law and of 
the town courts respectively. Disputes of an economic nature and the like were 
deferred for after consideration. Peace, indeed, was not finally secured. The 
weakness of the royal power made a recurrence of the struggle inevitable after a 
few years. However, the public attention was occupied with other events, such 
as the plague, which began in Prague in 1620, and ravaged the whole country in 
1521, the Lutheran movement, and the Turkish danger. 

In the year 1522 King Ludwig entered his Bohemian kingdom for the first 
time as an independent ruler (see Fig. 24 of the plate facing pa^e 248), with the 
object of putting an end to the arbitrary government of tlie nobles, as continued 
to their own advantage for years by the chief burgrave of Prague, Zdeiiek Lev of 
Eozmital ; the real motive for this journey was the unavoidable necessity of seek- 
ing help against the Turks outside of Hungary itself (cf. p. 150). His route first 
led him to Brlinn, where he received the liomage of the Moravian orders, and con- 
firmed their rights ; he attempted to settle a number of class disputes, and then 
made his way to the Bohemian frontier, where he was met by the Bohemian 
ambassadors. After a short stay in some of the more important towns of Bohemia, 
he reached Prague on March 28, 1522, and made a solemn entry with his young 
wife and his friend and tutor tlie margrave George of Brandenburg. A series of 
troublesome negotiations began forthwith with the estates of the kingdom in ref- 
erence to the appointment of a new chancellor of Bohemia, and the form of oatli 
to observe the constitution whicli tlie king was to take. When the wording of this 
oath had been once passed, it was to remain in force in Bohemia for centuries. 
Slow progress also was made with other matters of business, — the queen’s corona- 
tion, the payment of the heavy debts incurred in King Vladislav’s time, and the 
equipment of an auxiliary army against the Turks. In the summer of 1522 violent 
disorder broke out in Silesia, especially in the town of Schweidnitz. Finally, at 
the end of the year, relations between King Ludwig and the ruling nobles became 
so strained that, at the diet of February 5, 1523, the king secured the dismissal of 
all the existing officials of the country, in particular of Lev of liozmital, and intro- 
duced a constitutional change, chiefly intended to restore the royal power to its 
rightful position. The Silesian prince Karl of Miinsterberg now became a person- 
age of high influence in Bohemia, holding as he did the posts of high chamberlain 
and chief minister or administrator of the kingdom, together with other dignities. 
Almost a year after his arrival King Ludwig left Prague on March 16, 1523, and 
returned to Hungary by way of Moravia, where he was again involved in long 
negotiation with the estates. The tettlemeiit provided for Bohemia did not prove 
to be permanent, and within a short time the reaction began. Tlie country was 
again disturbed by strife between the classes and by religious troubles, the result 
of the rapid dissemination of Lutheran doctrine. 

Notwithstanding numerous embassies and appeals, no help was to be gained 
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from Hungary or from the king ; to the internal troubles of that country the Turkish 
danger was now added. When the Sultan Suleiman I started from Ccmstantinople 
for Hungary with a vast army in April, 1526, the youthful monarch resolved to 
oppose him. His army, which included Bohemian, Moravian, and Silesian mer- 
cenaries, was overwhelmed by the superior numbers of the Turk ; in the battle of 
Mohdcs, on August 29, 1526, it was annihilated, and the king was unfortunately 
drowned in a swamp of the Danube while in flight. The death of the last of the 
Jagellons on the throne of Bohemia and Hungary, at the age of twenty and child- 
less, forms an event of importance in the world’s history, in so far as it occasioned 
the foundation of the Austrian monarchy under the sceptre of the Hapsburgs. 

Bohemia, the centre of that group of countries the historical development of 
which has been briefly detailed, may be regarded in 1526 as a kingdom a thousand 
years old, if we assume its history to begin with the establishment of the Slavs in 
the province after the Germanic emigration. It is an epoch rich in examples of 
national rise and progress. From its own resources, and building upon foundations 
liidden in the prehistoric jjeriod, Bohemia evolved a constitution which enabled 
the country to secure and to maintain a definite position among the bodies politic 
of Central Europe. It produced a royal house of indigenous growth, the Pfemy- 
slids, whose pride and power raised their prestige to a level with that of any ruling 
<lynasty in Central Europe. Its territorial power increased. It is true that the 
national dynasty was restricted within definite limits ; calamitous failure was the 
result of tlie attempt of Ottokar II to bring German provinces under his power. 
The extinction of the native dynasty at the outset of the fourteenth century and 
the accession of foreigners to the Bohemian throne produced a complete change 
in the situation. No obstacle prevented a Bohemian king of German nationality 
from rising to the height of supremacy within the extensive German Empire ; but 
the l)eople opposed the transformation of Bohemia into the most important of the 
German principalities at the expense of the Slav nationality. The national feeling 
of the Slavs rose in behalf of a reaction and speedily triumphed. But the attempt 
to construct a national principality upon the basis of home material was also a 
failure. As under the German kings, so also under the Polish kings, Bohemia 
found her destiny committed to the care of rulers who pushed her into the 
background when the possibility of acquiring the crown of Hungary became 
manifest. 

Under such circumstances, and in view of the fact that the constitutional inde- 
pendence of the country and the maintenance of its throne was repeatedly endan- 
gered by the secession of the subject provinces, especially of Moravia, it was 
fortunate for the country that after Ludwig’s death Uie crown fell to the power- 
ful Hapsburg dynasty. The result at which the Pfemyslid Ottakar II had aimed 
upon occasion and with incomplete imderstanding ; the result that the far-sighted 
diplomacy of Charles IV had marked as the final object of Bohemian policy ; the 
result that had been nominally, at l6ast, attained under Ladislaus Posthumus,— 
became an accomplished fact in the year 1526 : the three states of Bohemia, Hun- 
gar}% and Austria were united as one powerful monarchy in Southeast Europe. 
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V 

THE SLOVENIAN AND SERVIAN-CROATIAN RACE 

By professor DR. VLADIMIR MILKOWICZ 


1. THE EARLIEST INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
SOUTHERN SLAVS 

jk S the history of the German races only emerges from obscurity upon their 
/\ contact with the Greeks and Romans on the Rhine, on the Danube, and 
% in the Mediten-anean territories, so also the early history of the Slav races 
has been preserved by the Greco-Roman civilization, which by degrees 
drew all peoples from darkness to light, and stirred them to new life as though by 
a magician’s wand. It was chiefly with the Romans that the Germans came into 
contact by reason of their geogiaphical position ; for similar reasons the Slavs fell 
within the area of Greek civilization, though here again by the intervention of the 
Roman Empire. Slav history is thus connected with Roman history. At the 
point where Slavs were the immediate neighbours of the Romans, their annals 
reach back to the beginning of our era, though it is not until some five hundred 
years later that the Nortliern Slav race appeared upon the scene. It was upon the 
Adriatic and in the river system of the central and lower Danube that the Slavs 
first came into contact with the Roman Empire. Cn the Adriatic and on the 
classical gro\md of the Balkan Peninsula, which was saturated with Greco-Roman 
civilization, begins our earliest genuine knowledge of the Slavonic peoples. 

The races which inhabited the districts on the Danube and southwards to the 
Peloponnesus are known in modern times as the Slovenians, Serbs, Croatians, and 
Bulgarians. They form collectively the South Slavonic group. As their origin is 
obscure, so also is their history confused : it is a history the threads of which are 
lost in many provinces belonging to different states, and bearing even at the pres- 
ent day different names ; a history of tribes in which original divergences led in 
course of time to sharp distinctions of language, script, morals, religion, and liis- 
tory, and which, even in jKjlitical matters, are opposed as enemies. 

Of their earliest history we know little enough-. The Slavs were not so fortu- 
nate as the Germans, who found a historian in Tacitus as early as the first century. 
Modern inquirers agree with the Slav antiquarian, Jos. Safank, upon the fact that 
the Slavs appeared in Europe ages ago, together with the other main European 
races, the Celts, Greeks, Romans, ami Germans, and that they settled in Eastern 
Europe somewhere about the spot wiiere they are still to be found as the earliest 
known inhabitants. The Slavs and their settlements are known to Plinius 
(79 A. D.), Tacitus (100 A. n.), and Ptolemaios (175 A. d.). More extensive 
accounts are given of them by the Gothic historian Jordanes and the Byzantine 
Procopius, both in the sixth century. From that time onwards information as to 
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the Slav races becomes more copious. They bear dififerent names. The Greek 
and Roman authors call them Veneti, while to the Germans they are known as 
Winds (Wends, Windi, or also ludi). In connection with this type of name is also 
the name Antes (dynasties ? cf. p. 328). Procopius also informs us that the Antes 
were anciently known as Spores, which has been connected with the name Serb. 
The second name for the members of this race was Slavus (Slavinus, Stlavus, 
Sclavus, Slovanus, etc.), the name especially current among the Byzantines. Those 
tribes who settled in the old Roman provinces of Pannonia, Noricum, Rhcetia, 
and Vindelicia were known collectively as Slavs or Slovenians. We hear of them 
in the sixth century as of some political importance, and as already waging war 
with the Bavarian race. It is probable that some Slav kingdoms existed in the 
sixth century in the modern Hungary, Slavonia, Croatia, Carinthia, Styria, Carniola, 
Gbrz, Gradiska, and on the coast line. 

From these Slav peoples settled on either side of the central Danube, on the 
Drave and Save, many migrated southwards after the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
settled in the Balkan Peninsula. The question arises whether they were the first 
Slav colonists in that district, or whether they found in the Balkan territories an 
older Slav population known under other names. On the solution of this question 
depends the problem of the Slav population of the Balkan Peninsula. Moreover, 
the Slavs from these districts were not the only members of the race who went to 
the Balkan territories ; we find traces of Slav immigi'ants from Eastern and North- 
ern Europe. Formerly the opinion was general that the immigration of the Slavs 
into the Balkan territories took place during the period between the fifth and sev- 
enth centuries. It is now believed that certain traces of a much earlier migration 
have been discovered. Evidence for this fact is to be found in the older Slav place- 
names. This new theory can also be harmonised with the earliest historical 
evidence before us, and provides a natural explanation of the fact that the Slavs 
suddenly appeared in these territories in such numbers that even the Byzantine 
emperors found themselves obliged to take measures to prevent them from over- 
running Greece (cf. p. 47). The theory further explains why history has nothing 
to tell us of any great immigration or occupation of these countries by the Slavs in 
historical times ; only now and again does history speak of the settlement of new 
bands of colonists by the emperors. So long, however, as it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the nationality of many peoples living in those districts in the Roman period, 
such as Thracians, Skordiskans, Dacians, Illyrians, and others, so long will this 
problem remain unsolved. Hence we must first decide whether they are to be 
regarded as immigrants ’* or as “ indigenous ; only then can we discuss the ques- 
tions of earlier or later dates. It may be noted that the inhabitants of Bosnia 
still display certain ethnological peculiarities which are ascribed to the Thracians 
and Dacians by Roman authors. Thus Pliny relates, apud Dacos mares quoque 
corpora inscrihunt (among the Dacians the men also paint their bodies). Tattoo- 
ing is at the present day customary among the Bosnian people. Other national 
characteristics also point to some relationship. 

However this may be, our first knowledge of the Slavs, both in the Danube 
territories and in the Balkan Peninsula, is gained from the Greeks and Romans 
when they established their empire in those directions. After the fall of the 
Roman Empire the Slavs inherited the Roman civilization. The country was 
covered with towns, trading settlements, and fortresses. These territories were 
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crossed by admirable military roads. In Thracia we find roads as early as 
Nero’s time, who built post-houses along them (tahernas et prmtoria). All the 
emperors paid special attention to the Balkan Peninsula, as it was from thence 
that they gained the most valuable recruits for their legions. No Roman emperor 
however, spread his glory so widely throughout the countries on either side of the 
Balkans as the conqueror of Dacia, the great Flavian, Trajan. His memory was 
and is still preserved among the Slavs, and his name was even added to the list of 
Slav deities. Bulgarian songs, as Jos. Constantine Jirecek informs us, still sing the 
praises of the ‘‘Czar Trojan.” Many place-names still re-echo his name. We 
constantly find a Trajan’s bridge, a Trajan’s road, a Trajan’s gate, or a Trajan’s 
town, etc. Trajan is also in general use as a proper name. All this is evidence 
for the fact that Trajan must have come into personal contact with the Slavs. 

As early as the fourth century the provinces of the peninsula were wealthy 
and densely populated, as we are informed by the contemporary writer Eunapios. 
A disastrous period began for these territories in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
when the Goths and Huns attacked and repeatedly devastated them in the course 
of plundering raids; possibly these assailants included some Slavonic bands. 
From this time onwards the Slavs on the far side of the Danube began to grow 
restless, especially in the old province of Dacia, and overflooded the whole of the 
Balkan Peninsula as far as the Peloponnese ; the Slav language was spoken at 
Taygetos as late as the fifteenth century. The Byzantine emperors themselves, 
in their brilliant capital on the Bosphorus, were threatened with attack. The 
emperor Anastasios (p. 36) in 512 built a great wall two hundred and eighty 
stades long on the Thracian side, reaching from the Propontis to the Pontos. The 
task of fortifying the peninsula became ever more pressing. Justinian had eighty 
castles and watch-towers built along the banks of the Danube, and some six hun- 
dred other fortified places in different parts. At that time, however, the Byzantine 
emperors had more important cares and heavier tasks than the protection of 
the Balkan Peninsula from the barbarians, whom they were inclined to despise : 
their faces, from the moment of the foundation of Constantinople, were turned 
towards the east. Hence, in spite of repeated defeats (p. 42,) the Slavs were able 
steadily to advance. Things became even worse after the death of the great 
Justinian. John of Ephesus, a Syrian chronicler of the sixth century, relates as 
follows: “In the third year after the death of the Emperor Justinian and the 
accession of Tiberius the Victorious, the accursed people of the Slavs entered and 
overran the whole of Hellas in the neighbourhood of Thessalonica and the whole 
of Thracia. They conquered many towns and fortresses, ravaged, burned, and 
devastated the country, and lived in it as freely as at home” (cf. p. 45). 

In the year 575 the Avars (pp. 45 and 232), one of the peoples of the steppes 
formerly called in as auxiliaries by the Byzantines, began their invasions in the 
Byzantine Empire, and carried their plundering raids through the Balkan terri- 
tories, alone or in alliance with the Slavs. The Slavs in Illyricum and the 
Alpine territories soon became restle^. In Dalmatia, into which they had made 
incursions as early as the reign of Justinian, they began to advance with great 
energy about 600, and drove back the Roman power, which the Avarf had already 
enfeebled, to the coast towns, to the mountains, and to the islands The Greco- 
Roman towns of the interior were for the most part laid waste, while such new 
towns as Spalatro and Ragusa were founded by the fugitive Romans. The Slav 
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immigrants soon also learnt the art of seamanship. During the siege of Constan- 
tinople in 626, which they undertook in alliance with the Avars, they conducted 
the attack from the seaward side in small boats (cf. pp. 64 f.). In the year 641 
certain Slavs, probably those from Epirus, landed on the Italian coasts and plun- 
dered Apulia. The Slav pirates traversed the Ionian and Mgem. seas, penetrating 
even to the Cyclades and the coast towns of Asia Minor. Al-Achtal, an Arabian 
writer of the seventh century, speaks of the fair-haired Slavs as a people well 
known to his readers. The enterprise of the Slavs was further facilitated by the 
fact that the Byzantine Empire was now in difficulties with the Arabs, as it had 
formerly been with the Persians. Their chief attack was directed about 609' 
against Thessalonica, the second city in the Byzantine Empire. They repeatedly 
besieged this town by land and water, and on one occasion were encamped for 
two years before its gates. The Byzantine authorities were, however, invariably 
successful in saving this outpost. In the seventh century the Slav colonisation of 
the Balkan Peninsula was complete, and no corner remained untouched by them. 
The Byzantine authors of that period refer to the Balkan territories simply as 
Sklavinia. 


2. INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON THE HISTORY OF 

THE SLAV 

With regard to the influence which their change of domicile exercised upon the 
political development of the Slav immigrants and the course of their civilization, 
we are reduced to conjecture ; generalisation is easier here than detailed proof, but 
ill this case the connection between geographical position and history is unmis- 
takable. The position of the Balkan Peninsula, which brought the southern 
Slavs nearer than any other members of the race to the Greco-Roman world, was- 
of great importance for their future development. In the course of their historical 
career the southern Slav tribes wavered for a long time between Italy and Byzan- 
tium, until eventually the western portion became incorporated with Roman 
politics and civilization, and the eastern portion with the Byzantine world. For 
other facts, however, in the life of the southern Slavs deeper causes must be 
sought, originating in the configuration of the country. If we regard the peninsula 
of Heemus from the hydrographical and orographical point of view, we shall 
immediately perceive that the configuration of the country has determined the 
fate of its inhabitants. As the whole of the continent is divided from west to 
east by a watershed which directs the rivers partly to the Baltic and partly into 
the Demube, so also this southeastern peninsula has its watershed which directs 
the streams partly towards the north and partly southwards. As the northern 
mountain range has divided the peoples, as well as the waters, which lie on 
either side of it, so too the same fact is apparent in the Balkana The northern 
and the southern parts of the peninsula have run a different course of development 
with different results. The mountain range of the Balkans, rising to 12,146 feet,, 
is difficult to cross, notwithstanding its thirteen passes, and many of the struggles 
between the northern and southern Balkan races were fought out on the ridges of 
these mountains. At the same time it must be said that other ethnographers have. 
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drawn different conclusions from these same orographical conditions (cf. Manojlo 
Smiljanic, in the Eatzel Geddchtnm-schrift, 1904). 

Apart from these facts, the whole peninsula is divided, by mountain ranges 
running in all directions, into districts, each of which with certain efforts might 
develop independently of others, as was the case in Western Europe. In ancient 
Hellas this was the fact which favoured the development of so many independent 
territories, and during the Slav period it also facilitated the rise of several king- 
doms. In so far as it is unjust to regard the Balkan Peninsula as part of Eastern 
Europe in the strict sense of the term, it is incorrect to caU it an East European 
peninsula. Balkan territories are in every respect more allied to Western Europe, 
and are somewhat Alpine in character. Thus the immigrant Slavs were easily able 
to continue in this district their separate existence, a fact which entirely corre- 
sponded with their wishes. Hence the manifold nature of the southern Slav 
kingdoms; for this reason, too, they were mme easily accessible to influences 
which ran very diverse courses. Diversity of geographical configuration naturally 
produced diversity of civilization; some districts lay on the main lines of com- 
munication, while others, more difficult of access because more mountainous in 
character, were left far behind in the march of progress. 

Differences of climate must also be taken into account. To the north of the 
mountain range in the river system of the Danube the climate is severe, the winter 
long and hard, as upon the continent ; the Danube itself is constantly frozen over. 
But when we cross the plains and descend into the Thracian plain, a warmer 
climate is found, where even the cotton-tree will flourish. The vegetation of the 
country is here of the Mediterranean type, while north of tlie Balkans it is central 
European, and of the type of the Steppes in the eastern part ; we may notice here 
the occurrence of the bay-cherry tree, which is widely spread in Asia Minor 
and Persia. The oak is to be found everywhere, a circumstance which has 
always encouraged swine-breediug. The local fauna are also different. The most 
important domestic animals are the ass and the buffalo. Horses are used only for 
riding and as beasts of burden. The Turks introduced camels into the countries ; 
and during the military period great stables for camels were erected on the high- 
roads. But at the present time the camel is disappearing with the Turk. The 
Balkan lands are rich in predatory animals, such as wild boars, wolves, etc., and 
also in birds of prey, white eagles, golden eagles, vultures, etc., as is proved by 
the fact that between 1870 and 1880 alone, in the last century, some twelve to 
fifteen thousand head of big game were killed every year in the Balkans. In the 
present day bears, wolves, boars, and in places vultures and eagles, are the pest of 
the country. 

Upon the whole, the magnificent position of the Balkan territories on the 
Mediterranean has at all periods favoured the development of the inhabitants. 
The fact that the Slavs here came into contact with the sea created new condi- 
tions of life and fresh needs. They learnt the art of seamanship, and rose to be a 
commercial nation. The Southern Sl^vs show a different national type from the 
great mass of Slav nationality ; their environment and their neighbours have given 
them a special national character. 
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3. THE SETTLEMENTS OF THE SOUTHEEN SLAVS, THEIE 
CONSTITUTION AND EELIGION 

The Slav races which settled in the Balkan Peninsula were numerous. Such 
different names are known as Severane, Brsjakes (Berzetes), SmoljAnes, Sagulates 
(cf. p. 47), Welesici, Dragovi^i, Milinci (Milenzes), Ezerites (Jeserzes), etc. These 
names are, however, of little importance for the determination of nationality. 
Apart from the fact that they have often been transmitted to us in a corrupt form, 
their value is purely topographical and in no way ethnographical. They coincide 
with the names of the lakes, rivers, and mountains about which the tribes settled. 
The question then arises, did the tribes give their names to these mountains and 
rivers, or, what is more probable, did they themselves borrow the old names of 
these rivers, etc.? The latter is the case with the names Timok = Timocane, 
Morawa = Morawana, Narenta = Narentane, etc. The opinion of the Bulgarian 
scholar, Marin St. Drinov, appears to be correct, that at different times different 
tribes of the northern and western Slavs, or rather fragments of them, made 
settlements here ; a further proof of the theory is the divergent dialects of the 
Bulgarian language. 

Historians go on to relate that, of the Slavs in the western half of the Balkans, 
the Serbs and Croatians were the most numerous, and that they alone founded 
kingdoms of their own side by side with the Bulgarian state. This information is 
of little use to us from an ethnogi^aphical point of view ; the case may have been as 
it was in Bohemia, Poland, Russia, and elsewhere, that one small tribe was enabled, 
by the force of some favourable circumstance, gradually to subdue other tribesj 
and to include them in its own name, while itself becoming denationalized by the 
conquered tribes. This may be true of the Serbs and Croatians, as it certainly was 
of the Bulgarians. The whole nation thus passed into one political unity, and 
then acquired some meaningless name, possibly taken from a river, mountain, 
lake, or town of the country, from a national leader, or perhaps from some totally 
different language. All, then, that can be said is this, — that side by side with the 
Bulgarians in the east of the peninsula two important kingdoms, the Servian and 
Croatian, were afterwards formed on the west ; though each of these, like the 
Bulgarians, included several tribes, both bear the names Croatia and Servia, which 
are capable of no further explanation. If we compare the names of the Slav 
settlements with those in the North of Europe, on the Elbe and Vistula, Pruth, 
Dnieper, etc., we find numerous coincidences, and we can in fact assert with Drinov 
that the Balkan Peninsula contains representatives of all the Slav races and is a ^ 
miniature picture of the Slav world. 

These numerous races, then, bore for the moment different names. Three of 
these, Bulgaria, Croatia, and Servia, became important; and all others were 
included under these. The Greeks, however, gave them all collectively the one 
name of Slaveni, and knew the whole ooimtry as Slavinia. The Eastern Roman 
Empire was known as Romania by the Slavs. This name, however, they applied 
particularly to the Thracian plain (Romanja, hence the Turkish name Rumili or 
Roumelia). At the present day the mountain tribes on the borders of the Thracian 
plain call the inhabitants of the plain Romanec and the women Romanka, although 
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the whole country up to the neighbourhood of Constantinople was entirely under 
Slav influence. 

The Slavs of that period, like most of the European peoples, were at a stage of 
civilization which may be described as semi-nomadic. While cattle-rearing and 
hunting were their main sources of food, agriculture was also carried on, and, as 
among the Germans, was obligatory upon the women and slaves. An historian 
informs us that the Avars employed the Slav women for agricultural purposes 
and in place of draught-animals, which was no innovation on their part. Nomadic 
tribes periodically deserted the lands which they had ploughed, and removed to 
virgin soil. 

Social and also civic life in the Balkan Peninsula, and probably among all the 
Slavs, is founded upon the family group or household (the sadruga), which has 
survived there, as in Lithuania and Eussia, to the present day, so that it cannot 
be regarded as a consequence of a Byzantine or Turkish system of taxation. Sur- 
vivals of household organisation have also been demonstrated to exist among the 
Germans of that period. The married children do not leave the father's house, 
but remain together under the government of the father or patriarch. All the 
members of such a family bear the name of the family chief ; thus the descendants 
of Eadovan and those of the district they inhabited were known as Eadovani5i. 
When the family had so increased as to make common life impossible, some 
portion broke away from the union, founded a new settlement, took a new name, 
and formed a new sadruga, which, however, remained in connection with the 
original family and worshipped the same deity, who thus remained a common 
object of reverence to several branch settlements. A sadruga might contain from 
fifty to sixty members ; the chief was known as starosta, or starjeSina, or gospodar, 
or wladyka, or djedo, or domakin. 

The tribe originated in the union of several families. The family was adminis- 
tered by the elders, who apportioned the work, performed the service of the gods 
during the heathen period, and represented the family in its external relations. 
Community of property made individual poverty impossible ; those only who had 
been expelled from the federation of the family were abandoned. The affairs 
of the whole tribe were discussed by an assembly of the elders. The district 
inhabited by a tribe was known as Zupa, and its central point, which also con- 
tained the shrine of the gods in the heathen period, was a citadel or grad. One 
of the elders or patriarchs was chosen as governor of a Zupa, and was then known 
as the Zupan, or, among the Croatians, as the Ban. 

To this social organisation, which continued longer among the Slavs than 
among the Germans, are to be ascribed all the defects and the excellences of the 
Slav tribes. The families did not readily separate from each other, but soon 
increased to the size of tribes. Hence cattle-breeding and agriculture were con- 
ducted to a considerable extent under a system of communal labour and reached a 
high pitch of prosperity ; consequently they were able easily to colonise and per- 
manently to maintain their hold offwide tracts of country. Other conquering 
nations, such as the Goths and Hims, poured over the country, leaving behind 
them only the traces of the devastation which they had caused, aid then dis- 
appeared, whereas the Slavs settled in the country which they occupied. A 
further consequence was that the Slavs were in no need of extraneous labour for 
agricultural purposes, and therefore slavery was never so firmly rooted an insti- 
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tution among them as among the Germans. The Slavs usually made their slaves 
members of the household, as is related by the Emperor Mauricius. The Slavs 
were also able to carry agriculture and manufacture to a higher point. Their 
standard of morality was higher, owing to their close corporate life and strong 
family discipline, a fact which also favoured the increase of their population. On 
the other band the Germans, among whom agriculture was performed by slaves, 
devoted themselves entirely to hunting and military pursuits. 

StiU this family organisation enables us to explain why the Slavs were not 
successful as the founders of states. Their common family life, while implying 
reverence for their patriarch, also produced a democratic spirit which was entirely 
opposed to any strict form of constitution. No family was willing to become sub- 
ject to another; all families desired to be equal; one defended the freedom of 
another. No family chief was willing to acknowledge the supremacy of another, 
nor need we feel surprise that the blood feud was an institution which flourished 
upon such soil. Hence among the Slavs it was far easier for an individual to 
secure the supremacy over a number of families or tribes, if he stood outside them 
and was unshackled by their discipline. It is therefore no mere chance that king- 
doms of any importance could only be founded among the Slavs by foreign tribes, 
often invited for that purpose. This peculiarity of the Slav character struck the 
Byzantine historians. ** They have abundance of cattle and corn, chiefly millet 
and rye,” says the Emperor Mauricius ; " rulers, however, they cannot bear,” he 
says in another place, " and they live side by side in disunion. Independence they 
love above all things, and decline to undergo any form of subjection.” Procopius 
also relates in the sixth century that the Slavs declined to submit to the rule of 
any one man, but discussed their common affairs in council. The pride and 
honour of individual families was to them more important than all else. Only 
under pressure of direst need did the Slav tribes join in choosing a common leader, 
and for this reason strangers were easily able to secure dominion over them. 

Concerning the religion of the Southern Slavs, our sources of information have 
little to tell us ; they were polytheists, their chief deities were the heaven and the 
heavenly bodies. Of Svantovit and Perun, the deities of the northern Slavs, no 
traces are to be found. They worshipped their gods in groves, mountains, and 
rocks. Victims were offered to them with song. Together with the gods they 
reverenced other beings, such as the Vilen or Samovilen (in Thracia, Samodivy), 
Budenice, Rojenice, Judi, Vijulici, spirits and female wizards (brodnice). Research, 
however, has not said the last word upon this point, and the personalities of many 
heathen gods are doubtful. 


4. THE POSITION AND POLITICAL SITUATION OF THE 
SOUTHERN SLAVS 

Thb districts south of the Danube and north of the Adriatic were under the 
rule of the Byzantine emperor, though Byzantine rulers were rarely able to exercise 
any real supremacy. Immigrant tribes time to time nominally recognised the 
rights of tihie Byzantine emperors to these lauds, and troubled themi^ves no further 
upon the matter. We may even qumition whether such immigrants always secured 
the consent of the emperor to their settlement upon Roman territory, a feet which 
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the Byzantine histxirians continually reassert, for reasons easily intelligible. These 
peoples came into the country because they met with no resistance, and were per- 
haps the more readily inclined to acknowledge a vague supremacy, as they were 
themselves incapable of founding states. 

It is not so much through their military power as through their dijdomatic skill 
and wealth, and also through the disunion of the Slavs, that the Byzantines were 
able to retaiujiatany rate, a formal supremacy over these territories during many 
troublous times. IsTot withstanding the great success of the Slav colonisation, the 
Slavs never succeeded in founding an independent state in the Balkan territories ; 
on this point both they and the Germans were far inferior to the Turco-Tartar 
races (cf. p. 114), Apart from the fact that* these latter, by their introduction of 
cavalry service with the use of the stirrup, possessed more formidable forces and 
obtained greater military success, they had also the further advantage of possessing 
the ideal of a strong state, though in roughest outline. This they had learnt from 
the civilized nations of Asia. In Europe their appearance exercised some influence 
upon the imlifcary habits and constitutional organisation of the Germanic and Slav 
world, especially of the Goths ; evidence of the fact is the migration of peoples, 
which was brought about by their arrival. It is not until this that the Germans 
and Slavs united into larger groups, that is, into states. It was then no mere 
chance that these peoples were the first to found kingdoms in the districts inhab- 
ited by the Slavs. They were the Hims, Avars, Bulgars, Chazars, Magyars, 
Patzinaks, Polovzes, Tartars, and Osmans. 

JL The Supeemacy of the Avaes 

We know practically nothing of the relations of the Slavs to the state of the 
Huns. On the other hand we learn a good deal of the political life of the Slavs in 
the sixth century, when the second Turkish people, the Avars, founded a consider- 
able empire in the district occupied by the Slavs. The supremacy of the Avars 
seems to have extended over the whole district of modern Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, the whole of Austria proper, the northern districts of the Elbe and Saale, 
and also southwards to the Danube over modem Dalmatia and Servia. As they 
were a people of giants, they were called by their neighbours simply Avars or 
giants. The opinion once held by Franz von Miklosich that many Slav races 
called every man of unusual size an Avar is not the true explanation of the history 
of the name, which is rather as follows : the Byzantines denoted these people simply 
its O/jL0pcpLOL (that is, giants). Hence comes the Slav Obri (Avari) and a 

Polish word, Glbrzym (giant). Their rule was exceedingly oppressive. Fredegar's 
chronicle of the seventh century relates that the Slavs were forced to participate 
in every campaign of the Avars, and to fight, while the Avars drew up before the 
encampment. Agriculture was the sole work of the Slavs ; other historians inform 
us that tihey were often used as draught-animals and beasts of burden. The Avars 
were the first foreign people wMbse permanent supremacy over the Slavs is histori- 
cally established for the sixth century. 

About the beginning of the seventh century the position of "the Slavs improved, 
in consequence of a great defeat experienced by the Avars (626). The Avar Khan 
had undertaken a plundering raid on the Byzantine Empire, appm?ently as early as 
623, and besieged Constantinople, when the Emperor Heraolius began war against 
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the Persians ; the campaign must have lasted some years. At this time, about the 
year 623, the Slavs on the Danube, in the districts of Bohemia and Moravia, 
revolted and founded an independent kingdom under the leadership of a certain 
Samo (p. 229). When the Avar bands before Constantinople were destroyed in 
626, the Avar power was considerably weakened for a whole generation. The 
Slav tribes who had been hitherto subdued were now able to assert themselves. 
They joined Samo, and appointed him their king in 627, the more easily to oppose 
the attacks of the Langobardi, Bavarians, and Avars. Then was founded the first 
important independent Slav kingdom known to history ; it lay in the western part 
of the modem Austrian monarchy. Samo maintained his position until 662 (ac- 
cording to others, 658), that is to say, for thirty-five years. After his death his 
empire disappears from the scene! We hear later of the Karantani as waging war 
with the Bavarians, and finally coming under Bavarian supremacy, and, in the 
eighth century, of a Slovenian kingdom in Moravia and of another in Pannonia ; 
whence we may conclude that the kingdom of Samo had undergone a process of 
dismption. 


B . The Appearance of the Croatians and Serbs 

The foundation ot the Avar kingdom was moreover of importance to Slav 
history for another reason. The oppressive rule of the Avars induced the Slavs to 
abandon tlieir homes in large bodies, to migrate northwards or southwards, and 
there to occupy new districts. It was therefore at that time that the immigration 
of the Slavs to the Balkan territories began upon a larger scale. In other respects 
also the Slavs were now able to assert themselves more strongly. The defeat of 
the Avars in the year 626 had been of decisive importance both for the Slavs and 
for the Byzantines. Whole provinces now broke away from the Avars and were 
occupied by the Slavs. Thus it is no mere coincidence that at this period two 
numerous Slav tribes appear in the northwest of the Balkan Peninsula. We hear 
that the Croatians, who are said, upon evidence of the Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogennetos, to have come from the north, defeated the Avars about the year 626, 
and appeared as independent inhabitants of the countiy which they occupied. 
Their territories were bounded on the north by the Save and by a line running 
parallel to this river from the Unna to the sea, on the west by the Adriatic Sea, on 
the south by the mouth of the Cettina Eiver and by the Lake of Imoshi, on the 
southeast by a line of mountains running from this lake to the sources of the 
Verbas, and finally on the east by the Verbas itself. Their chief centres were 
Biograd (the modern Zara Vecchia) and Bihac. These boundaries exist at the 
present day, though their value is purely ethnographical. It must also be remem- 
bered that the whole of the territory now occupied by the Croatians and named 
after them belonged formerly to the Slovenians and was called Slovenia. In course 
of time the Slovenian and Croatian tribes coalesced. Even at the present day a 
remembrance of these conditions is preserved by the name Slavonia, which denotes 
part of the Croatian kingdom, and by the name of the Slovak tribe in Hungary, 
and by the old Pannonian-Slovenian kingdom. The Croatians thus absorbed the 
northwest of Bosnia and Dalmatia as far as Spalatro. 

The Serbs soon followed the Croatians across the Save, and, according to the 
Byzantine chroniclers, demanded and obtained from the emperor a place of settle- 
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ment They occupied the modern Bosnia with the exception of the Croatian portion, 
which is still known as Turco-Croatia. To them also belonged the greatest part of 
Herzegovina, Southern Dalmatia, Northern Albania, Montenegro, old Servia(Novi- 
Bazar), the northern districts of the Prizrend Pashalik, and the modern Servia. 
At the present day we find the Serbs in these territories. Here they ^formed several 
larger and smaller principalities, mutually independent, known as Zupanates. To 
begin with the most southern, we have the principality of Zeta (Ceta) or Duklja 
(from Dioklea, which is named after the birthplace of the emperor Diokletian). 
This was the original home of the ruling family of the Nemanjids (cf. p. 97), under 
whose supremacy Servia afterwards rose to the height of her power. This district 
was at all times a place of refuge for the chaulpions of Servian independence. It 
was here that Montenegro developed, which has succeeded in maintaining her free- 
dom until our own days : it was only during the blood-stained period of Turkish 
supremacy that she lost some part of her independence. From Cattaro to Kagusa 
extended Travunia or Konavlia, more or less corresponding with the area of the 
modern Trebinje in Herzegovina. From Ragusa to the Gulf of Stagno and inland 
as far as Narenta extended Zachlumia, thus embracing a portion of Herzegovina 
about the Gatzko and Nevesinje. Neretva or Pagania extended from the Gulf of 
Stagno to the mouth of the Cettina. The inhabitants, known as Neretshans or 
Pagans, as for a long time they declined to accept Christianity, were dreaded 
pirates, and often fought victoriously against Venice. To the east of Zeta, Travu- 
nia, and Zachlumia lay Servia proper, the most extensive province of all, nearly 
corresponding to the modern Servia except for the fact that it included Bosnia, 
which broke away from it in course of time. Among the Zupanates belonging to 
Servia special mention may be made of that of Kasha or Eassa, the modem Novi- 
Bazar, known as Rascia in the mediaeval sources for the history of Western Europe 
(see map facing page 165). 

This Croatian and Servian district, the modern Istria, Bosnia, Servia, Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, Albania, Herzegovina (roughly a third of the Balkan Peninsula), 
formed the Roman province of Dalmatia, with Salona as a central administrative 
point ; under the Byzantine Empire these respective points (p. 64) bore the same 
name. The Slavs extended from this point over the whole peninsula, but were 
there to some extent deprived of their nationality. Only in Macedonia did they 
maintain their position, although the Bulgarian race was here again in predomi- 
nance. The Croatian and Servian tribal principalities of the northwest, the chief- 
tains of which were known as Zupans, united only in case of great danger under a 
high Zupan. After long struggles the position of high Zupan became permanent, 
and the foundation of a more important empire was thus laid. Accurate informa- 
tion concerning the Croatian and Servian races is, however, wanting until the 
second half of the eighth century, and especially until the final destruction of the 
Avar kingdom by Charles the Great. 

C . The Immigration of the Bulgarians 

When the Avar supremacy was approaching its fall, another Finno-Ugrian 
people, the Bulgarians, crossed the Danube, entered upon a series of conquests 
among the Slavs of the peninsula, and even threatened Constantinople. Their 
immigration is of special importance for the history of the Balkan Slavs and of the 
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Byzantine Empire (pp. 65 and 329). Neither the Byzantines nor the Slavs were 
able to offer any resistanoe. The Slavs, who lacked any bond of union, repeatedly 
surrendered. As early as the end of the seventh century a Bulgarian state was 
founded in the northeast of the peninsula, and maintained its position, not only 
against the Greeks, but also seriously threatened the old imperial city. Until 627 
the Persian danger had threatened Byzantium ; this was followed by the Arab 
danger in 750 ; and now the young Bulgarian kingdom becomes prominent among 
the enemies of the Byzantine Empire. 

The boundaries of Uhe new state rapidly increased, and by degrees most of the 
Balkan Slavs were federated under its supremacy. Under Bulgarian leadership the 
Slav tribes gradually coalesced to form one people. The higher civilization of 
the Slavs, however, resulted eventually in the imposition of their nationality upon 
the Bulgarians, who were much inferior in numbers (amounting at most to thirty 
or fifty thousand, imcluding women and children) ; it was only their name that 
these warlike conquerors gave to the state and the people. A couple of centuries 
later there were no longer any distinctions between Slavs and Bulgarians; all were 
Bulgarians speaking the Slav language. Of the original Bulgarian language, only 
scanty remnants have survived. Among other fragments is a register of Bulgarian 
princes from primeval times until 765, which, though a Slav document, contains 
some words belonging to the Turkish vocabulary (cf. pp. 72 and 327). 

About the period of the Bulgarian immigration, which closes for the moment 
the migrations of peoples south of the Danube, the Balkan Peninsula displayed a 
most motley mixture of populations. Side by side with the Komans and the 
Greeks (the latter of whom proudly called themselves *F(o/jLalot) were the Slavs, 
who formed the majority, and among them for a considerable period remnants of 
the old inhabitants, the Thracians, from whom or from the Illyrians the Albanians 
are supposed to be descended (pi 223). There are also to be found remnants of 
Goths and Gepids ; in Croatia there were remnants of the Avars, and to these in 
the seventh century were added the Finno-Turkish tribe of the Bulgarians. The 
process of unification began. Many tribes were absorbed by others, with the result 
that new nationalties were formed, such as the Roumanians. By the founding of 
the Bulgarian state and the imposition of the Slav nationality on the Bulgarians, 
the Slavs became preponderant both politically and ethnogmphically. Formerly 
the individual tribes lived in somewhat loose dependence upon Byzantium, and 
were the more easily able to preserve their nationality ; now any member of the 
Slav kingdom was forced sooner or later to accept the Slav civilization. 

The Avar people had brought disaster upon the southern Slav tribes, whereas 
the immigration of tlie Bulgarians secured the predominance of the Slavs in the 
peninsula. The political life of the Balkan Slavs now centres round three main 
points, — in the east about the Bulgarian kingdom, in the centre about the Servian, 
and in the west about the Croatian principalities. Of Byzantine supremacy hardly 
a trace remained, except that a scanty tribute was transmitted to Byzantium. Only 
when some more powerful ruler occupied the throne of Constantinople were the 
reins drawn tighter or the flame of war blazed up. At a later period the depend- 
ence upon Byzantium came to an end. Some influence upon the political affairs of 
the northwest portion of the Balkan Peninsula was exercised by the appearance of 
Charles the Great, who waged war with the Eastern empire in 788 concerning oer- 
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tain Byzantine possessions in Italy. He conquered both Istria and also Dalmatia, 
and the Slovenians between the Drave and the Save paid him tribute until 812, 
when he renounced his claims to the districts extending to the Drave, under a peace 
with Byzantium (p. 74). At the present day monuments dating from the period of 
Charles' supremacy over these countries are to be found in the museum at Agram. 

5. THE CONVEESION OF THE SLAVS TO CHEISTIANITY 

The position of the Slav territories brought with it the consequence that Chris- 
tianity was imposed upon them from three sides : on the one hand, from Aquileia 
by Italian priests ; on the northern side, from Salzburg by Germans ; and, finally, 
from Byzantium by Greek missionaries. There were other isolated attempts, but 
these may be neglected. 

The original dissemination of Christian doctrine is here, as in other cases, wi’apt 
in obscurity. Some missionaries came from the Frankish kingdom. Thus Kolum- 
ban, according to the narrative of his biographer, Jonas, after his expulsion from' 
Burgundy by King Theodorich about 610, is said to have conceived the plan of 
preaching the gospel to the Slavs in Noricum. About 630 Bishop Amandus of 
Utrecht entered the kingdom of Samo, determined to win the martyr's crown. He 
was followed about 650 by St. Emmeram with a priest, by name Vitalis, who was 
learned in the Slav language. More fruitful in result was the activity of Bishop 
Eupert of Worms, who founded a bishopric and monastery in the Noric Juvavia 
(Salzburg). Henceforward the diocese of Salzburg undertook the conversion of 
the Alpine Slavs, naturally under the protection of the Bavarian dukes. Especially 
good service was done by Bishop Virgilius, who occupied the see of Salzburg 
between 745 and 785. He sent out capable missionaries to Karantania and built 
churches there (Maria Saal, Lurnfeld, Undrima). The princes of Karantania them- 
selves saw the necessity for accepting the Christian faith ; Chotimir invited Bishop 
Virgilius to his court, though with no result. The mission was energetically sup- 
ported by Duke Tassilo II (748-788) of Bavaria, the first duke to rule over Karan- 
tania. He cherished the idea of shaking off the Frankish yoke, and looked to 
Karantania for support, which he thought could best be gained by the dissemination 
of Christianity. He founded monasteries, or gave leave for such foundations under 
the express obligation of continuing the missions (such foundations were Inniohen 
and Kremsmiinster). After the subjugation of Tassilo by the Franks (788), the 
work of conversion was completed under Bishop Arno. He received the necessary 
full powers from the emperor and pope, and completed the organisation of the 
Church by appointing a local bishop, by name Theodorich. Once again it was a 
Windish prince (Ingo) who supported his efforts. 

The patriarch of Aquileia suddenly raised an objection to these proceedings, 
alleging that those districts belonged to his own diocese. It is true that we know 
nothing of any missionary energy displayed by Aquileia in that quarter. Yet 
missions there must have been ^om Aquileia; for in 810 Charles the Great was 
able to secure a compromise on terms which made the Drave a frontier line for the 
two claimants. Thus from henceforward the Slavs were divided between two 
dioceses. 

The whole position was altered in the course of the ninth century, when Byzan- 
tium took the work of conversion seriously in hand. The Slav nation had for a 
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long time opposed the first Christian missions because these were supported by 
their princes ; when, however, they observed that by the acceptance of Christianity 
they had lost their freedom, they changed their opinion. If it were necessary to 
accept Christianity at all, it was better to take it from a quarter whence no danger 
of subjugation threatened. This was only possible by adherence to the Greek 
Church. The East Eoman Empire had in course of time fallen into enmity with 
the old Eome, a dissension which extended to ecclesiastical affairs. In the ninth 
century Byzantium had resolved to act decisively against the West. From that 
period her influence increased and extended in a wide stream over the Balkan 
Peninsula. The Greek language, Greek writing and coinage, Greek art and litera- 
ture, Greek law and military science, were disseminated among the Slavonic tribes ; 
and of even greater importance was the missionary activity of the East Roman 
Church. 

Of decisive importance for the fate of the Balkan Slavs and for the Slav nation- 
ality in general, indeed for Eastern Europe as a whole, was the moment when the 
patriarchal chair of Constantinople was occupied by Photius, one of the greatest 
scholars that the Byzantine state produced. Apart from the fact that he strove 
with all his might to further the revival of Greek antiquity and brought Byzantine 
culture to its zenith, his ecclesiastical policy was actuated by hostility to the 
Roman chair, and brought about the official division of the Byzantine Church 
from Rome (pp. 74 and 79). He won over many nations and vast tracts of country 
for the Byzantine Church. During the imperial period, the Roman Empire had 
been divided into East and West only in respect of politics ; this division was now 
superseded by the ecclesiastical separation. The whole of the East, with its wide 
northern territories, occupied by the Slavs, henceforth recognised the predominance 
of the Byzantine Church and sided with Constantinople in the great struggle which 
now began. Of the movements called forth in Europe at that time and for centu- 
ries later by the action of Photius, we can form but a vague idea in view of the 
scantiness of our records. A rivalry of imprecedented nature between the two 
worlds broke out along the whole line, and the great and vital point at issue was 
the question, which of the churches would be successful in winning over the yet 
unconverted Slavs. To the action of this great patriarch alone the Byzantine 
Church owes the success which it achieved over the Romans in this struggle. In 
vain did Rome make the greatest efforts to maintain her position; success was 
only possible for her where the German arms were at her disposal. Even to-day 
the Slavs reproach the Germans for attempting to secure their subjugation under 
the doak of the Christian religion. But the German emperor and princes were 
only pieces upon the great chess-board, moved by unseen hands from Eome. At a 
later period the German princes marched eastward, not to convert, but to conquer. 

Almost at this time two Slav princes sent ambassadors to Byzantium and asked 
that the work of conversion might begin ; they were the Moravian prince Eastislav 
(Rastiz, cf. pp. 77 and 230 f.) and the Bulgarian prince Boris (p. 79). It is pos- 
sible that the prince of the Khazars (p. 78) had done the same two years earlier, 
Photius began the work of conversion with great prudence. Two brothers from 
Thessalonica, learned in the Slav language and experienced in missionary work, 
were chosen to preach the gospel to the Slavs. It was decided, however, definitely 
to separate from Rome the nationalities won over to the Greek Church, and for 
this purpose Byzantium, in opposition to the Roman use, which allowed the liturgy 
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to be recited only in Latin, laid down the principle that every people might conduct 
public worship in its own language. Thus outside the three sacred languages, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, the Slav was recognized as of equal importance, as had 
been at an earlier period the Syrian, Coptic, and Armenian tongues. 

Constantine (Kyrill, Cyril) and Methodius, the two Slav apostles, went forth 
to their destination, Moravia, in 863. They invented a special form of writing for 
the Slavs, that, according to some, which is nowadays known as Glagolitic (see 
plate facing p. 286) ; they translated the sacred books into the Slavonic tongue, 
and thus became the founders of Slavonic literature. They organised the Slav 
church, founded schools, had churches built, and travelled over the whole country, 
everywhere carrying the light of civilization and of the new religion. And full 
of delight were the Slavs when they heard the wonders of God in their own lan- 
guage,” says the old Slav legend concerning Methodius. When shortly afterwards 
divine service was recited in the Slav language in the churches of Moravia and 
Pannonia, the German clergy were stricken with fear, as they now saw that the 
East, the field of their future missionary activity, was lost to them. They expos- 
tulated forthwith both to the German emperor and to Rome, enlarging upon the 
danger which might threaten both powers from this side. In order that their work 
might not be checked at its outset, the two apostles went to Rome to explain their 
position and to gain confirmation for their work. Upon their return journey they 
entered the Pannonian kingdom at Lake Platten, where Kozel (Kocel ; cf. p. 233) 
was ruler. The two brothers were able to win over the prince to the gospel so 
entirely that he began to read the Slav books and ordered several youths to do the 
same. When the apostles of the Slavs had won over the Pope to their cause, and 
Methodius was made bishop of Moravia, Kozel sent an embassy to Rome request- 
ing that the Pope would also place his principality under the new bishop. The 
Pope thereupon raised Methodius to the position of archbishop with a seat in 
Syrmium, and united the new principality to the old diocese of Syrmia. Croatia 
on the Save was also placed under this Pannonian archbishopric. The Slav liturgy 
then extended with marvellous rapidity, and the prestige of the Bavarian clergy 
sank so low that their arch-priest was forced to return to Salzburg in 870. 

The Bulgarian prince Boris hesitated for a long time between Rome and 
Byzantium ; and it is doubtful whether his final decision in favour of Byzantium 
was not dictated by the political object which had influenced Rastislav, the prospect 
of securing his independence of Germany. Apart from the advantage conferred by 
the Slav liturgy, his action was decided by the further fact that so many Greek 
Christians were contained among his people that the acceptance of Greek Chris- 
tianity seemed inevitable. Finally, he may also have acted in the interests of that 
Bulgarian policy which aimed at the conquest of Constantinople, For the conver- 
sion of the Bulgarians, the advice of both missionaries seems to have been sought. 
At the same time the Croatians accepted the Slav form of Christianity. It was 
now impossible for the Servian tribes to stand aloof. We do not, however, know 
when they came over. Some are said to have accepted Christianity as early as the 
seventh century under the Emperor Heraclius ; but it was not until a new band of 
scholars and priests came into the country from Pannonia that the Slav Church 
became capable of development. After the death of Methodius (885) the Slav 
Church was no longer able to maintain its position in Pannonia ; Svatopluk, the 
successor of Rastislav, drove out the disciples of Methodius and placed his country 
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Tinder the German Church (p. 232). The Slav clergy from Moravia found a hos- 
pitable reception in Bulgaria, and their activity created the Bulgarian Slav litera- 
ture. The Bulgarian throne was then occupied by Symeon the son of Boris (893 
to 927 ; cf. p. 84), who was able to turn the knowledge and the powers of* the new 
arrivals to the best account. He lost no time in causing Bulgarian translations of 
the Greek authors, ecclesiastical as well as secular. Thus, for instance, the monk 
Gregor (Grigor) translated the chronicle of John Malala, and added to it the Old 
Testament history and a poem upon Alexander ; fragments only survive of the 
Greek original, whereas the Bulgarian translation contains the whole work. A 
chronicle of Georgies Hamartolos, at that time the main source of historical 
knowledge in the East, was also translated and became a model for Slav chron- 
iclers. Other Byzantine authors, such as Kyrill (Cyril) of Jerusalem, Gregory of 
Nazianzen, Ephraim the Syrian, and Johannes Klimakteros were translated. 
Symeon’s friend, John the Exarch, translated the " Dogmatics ” of Johannes Damas- 
kenos, and wrote the famous work ‘‘ Hexameron ” (Sestodnev), in which, following 
the example of St. Basil, he related the creation of the world in polished style ; he 
also composed sermons for holy days. Constantine, a pupil of Methodius, trans- 
lated the writings of Athanasius of Alexandria against the Arians and others, and 
wrote sermons for holy days. A monk known by the name of Chrabr composed a 
treatise on the Slovenic alphabet. Symeon himself appeared as an author. He 
began a collection of one hundred and thirty-five sermons of John Chrysostom 
under the title of Zlatostruja,’* and a work of reference (‘‘ Sbornik ”) of Byzantine 
scholarship, which included dissertations on theology, geology, rhetoric, history, and 
other subjects by twenty Greek authors. Symeon thus became the founder of that 
Bulgarian literature which was then continued by other Slavs ; his contemporaries 
compared him to King Ptolemaios of Egypt. 

The existence of a Slav literature, the most important of that day in Europe 
after the Greco- Koinan, won over the whole of the Slav nationality to the Byzan- 
tine Church and facilitated its conversion. The remaining Balkan Slavs now gave 
in their adherence to Bulgarian literature, and Bulgaria became the middleman of 
culture between Constantinople and the northern Slavs. The Balkan Slavs gave 
the watchword to the other members of their great nationality. The connection 
of the Slavs with Greek civilization was secured by the fact that the above- 
mentioned Constantine, bishop of Velica (or Bishop Clemens of Drenovica; cf. 
p. 78), replaced the inconvenient Glagolitic (p. 285) script by an adaptation of 
Greek writing made for the Slavs and augmented by the addition of several new 
signs I'epresenting sounds peculiar to the Slav language. This was the Cyrillic 
writing.^ 

A common literature, civilization, and religion brought Greeks and Slavs closer 
together, until they formed one group united hy a common civilization and divided 
from tlie West (cf. p. 78). This event was of decisive influence upon the future 
of the whole Slav nationality. The southern Slavs in particular inherited all the 
advantages and all the defects of the Greek character, nor was it politically alone 
that they shared the fete of the Byzantine Empire. The sloth, the indifference, 
the stagnation, and the other defects which characterised the Greek Church 

^ See tlie plate facing tliia page, Bie Opening 'Words of tke Gospel according to St. liuke, in Glago- 
litio Character with Cyrillic Gloeaes.” 
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THE BEGINNING OF ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL IN GLAGOLITIC 
CHARACTERS, WITH CYRILLIC MARGINAL GLOSSES 

(From the MS, of the Gospels preserved in St. Petersburg since i860 ; quattuor evangeliorum 
codex Glagoliticus Zographensis.) 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE OVERLEAF 


TEXT 


TRANSLATION 


EwANOJELIK 01 1 Li’KY 


Gospel accouding to Luke 


Ponefe iibo mnozi 

Ciuiti powesti o 

flti>nyclii» \\'% nasi wcStecbi,, 

jakoXe predaSo iianii bywi 

Sei iskoni samowicHci 

i sluhy slowcsi, izwo 

lise i mine choXdiSju i 

spiiwa ]K) wseelii vb isti 

iia po rcdn psnti tebe 

slawiny Tcofile, da ra 

zuinfieSi, o nicliiXe luui 

Cil HO f'si slowesocbi, 

iitwiiXdenie. Rysii 

wi (liiii Iroda carja ijudcjska . . . 


Forasmuch as many began to write histories of 
the things known to us, ns they have been lianded 
down to us from former times by eye-witnesses and 
servants of the gospel, 1 also desired, as I had for- 
merly wished, to write down all things tnily ami 
in order for thee, excellent Theophilos, that thou 
rnayestknow the foundation of the doctrine wlierein 
thoii hast l)een instructed. There was in the time 
of Herod, the king of Judea . . , 


The CvuiLLic Marginal Glosses 

NaCalniii driawiiiik Chief governor. 

Na za^atie loaiia K[roHtytelja] Conception of John. 

IJyst wo dny ... It was in the days . 


Concluding Line in Cyrillic 

Nu roXdciu'e loana krestytela, ot Luky hlawa a I On the birthday of John the Bajilist, according 

1 to Luke, Chap. 1. 


(The Cyrillic marginal glosses are by a scrilje who did not understand the te.vt, and are therefore worthless.) 
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are consequently reflected in the society and culture of the Slav® at every turn. 
The want of organising power and of discipline which characterise the Greek 
Church have permanently influenced the political life of the Slavs* For the Slav» 
were devoid of any leading political idea, and clung to the principles of the slowly 
decaying Byzantine Empire. Divided as they were into a number of tribes opposed 
to all thoughts of union, they were bound, sooner or later, to fail a prey to sosm 
powerful conqueror. 

6. THE EAELY HISTOEY OF THE CEOATIANTS 

The only bond of union between the Slav races in the Balkan Peninsula was 
Christianity and the Greco-Slav civilization. The Bulgarian kingdom advanced 
with rapid strides, as it rose to power, towards the gates of Byzantium, until it 
entered upon a mighty struggle with the emperor John Tzimisce® in 971 (p. 87), 
and was finally conquered in 1018 by Basil II (p. 88) ; meanwhile the history of 
the Croatian and Servian tribes comes but slowly into view from the Mstorical 
background of the northwest. The part played by the Servian and Croatian 
Ziipans is but very small. For the purpose of maintaining their independence 
they wavered between Bulgaria and Byzantium, ranging themselves now on one 
side, now upon the other. Many Servian and Croatian principalities were subju- 
gated by the Bulgarians. After the conquest of Bulgaria they were forced to join 
the Byzantine kingdom, and to secure themselves against aggression from this side 
they turned to Rome. 

The history of Croatia begins at an earlier date than that of Servia ; especially 
is this true of the coast land occupied by the Croatians, which was also known to* 
the Italians as Slavonia. The year 634 is the date generally given to the immi- 
gration of the Croatians. They were subdued by the Franks,, and after the dis- 
ruption of the Carolingian Empire they submitted to the Greek emperor Basil I 
about 877. About the year 900 they once again secured their independence. 
Prince Muntimir is said to have laid the foimdation of this success. Among the 
Croatians of the coast land we find an independent prince as early as the ninth 
century, by name Boma, who bears the title Dux liburniae et Dalmatiae. The 
central point of this duchy lay in the North about Klis,. Nona, Zara Vecchia, and 
Knin. In the ninth century Christianity was introduced with the Slav liturgy 
and the Glagolitic script, and in 879 a bishopric was founded at Nona by the duke 
Branimir. The Glagolitic script was forbidden to the Roman clergy by the Synod 
of Spalatro in 924, but was afterwards allowed by Innocent IV in 1248, and is 
still in use in the churches in that district (in 1898 Pope Leo XIII issued fresh 
regulations concerning the use of Glagolitic and of the Slav liturgy in Dalmatia 
and the coast land). 

The Servian chieftain Michael did not secure the title of king from Greg- 
ory VII until the elercnth century, whereas the Croatian chief Timislav was 
granted that title, also hy Rome, as.early as 9*2®. In other respects the balance of 
power between Croatii and Servia^on the frontier line was continually changing ; 
at one time Servian tribes were subjugated by the Ctoatians, and at other times 
Croatian districts were conquered by the Serbs. 

In the tenth oeotory Croatia became a formidaHe power. The islands and 
coast towns occupied by the Roman population paid yearly tribute to the Croatian 
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princes with the consent of the East Roman emperor, in order to secure immunity 
from attacks upon their trade ; the Venetians also paid tribute to the Croatians 
for the same reason, down to the end of the tenth century. According to 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos (about 950) the Croatians, under the princes 
Krjesmir (Kresimir, Kreszimir ; cf. p. 88) and Miroslav, the successors of Timislav, 
were able to place in the field 100,000 infantry and 60,000 cavalry, and possessed 
180 ships of war. Soon, however, Venice grew so strong that the payment of 
tribute was refused by the Doge Peter II Orsello, and in the year 1000 he con- 
quered the Croatians and Narentanes and assumed the title of Duke of Dalmatia ; 
this was the first occasion on which Venice acquired possession of the Dalmatian 
coast. In order to save their throne the Croatian ruling family formed an alliance 
with the commercial republic. The duke’s son, Kresimir, married Hicela, the 
daughter of the Doge, and bore the title of King of Croatia and Dalmatia from the 
year 1059. 

These events aroused anxiety and enmity in the Hungarian court, which found 
itself forestalled in its attempts to secure a footing on the Adriatic Sea and to 
conquer the coast of Dalmatia ; the Hungarians also recognised that the Venetian 
republic had become a dangerous rival. The house of Arpdd succeeded in 
negotiating a marriage between the daughter of King Geisa I and the Croatian 
duke Svonimir, who at that time (1076) had been crowned king by the papal 
legate of Gregory VII, and had thus admitted his position as a vassal of the 
papal chair. In 1088, when Svonimir died without children, his widow is said 
to have called in her brother Ladislaus. He conquered the interior of Croatia 
in 1091, but was unable to advance to the sea, because Hungary was herself 
threatened at that time by the Kumanians. He intrusted the government of the 
conquered district to his nephew Almus. Croatia thus became an appanage of 
the Hungarian Empire, whose fate it henceforward shared. Hungary was thus 
necessarily forced into hostility with Venice, as it was committed to an attempt 
to conquer the Dalmatian coast, then in Venetian hands. From this time forward 
that part of Croatia lying next the sea (Dalmatia) formed for centuries the apple 
of discord between Hungary and Venice. If Byzantium were now to assert her 
rights, she would have to compose the quarrels of Hungary and Venice. 


7. SERVIA, MONTENEGRO, AND BOSNIA UNTIL THE TURKISH 

SUPREMACY 

A . Servia 

After the conquest of Bulgaria by Byzantium and the occupation of Croatia 
by Hungary’and Venice respectively, the Servian race, alone of all Slav peoples in 
the Balkan Peninsula, retained any kind of independence, although they were by 
no means as yet a imited state. At all times and in all places small nations have 
only federated when threatened by some external danger; thus it was that the 
Russian and Lithuanian states arose, and such is the history of all the Western 
European states, and of Servia among them. Under the great Czar Symeon Bul- 
garia so devastated the Servian districts that they had to be recolonized by return- 
ing fugitives, and part of the Servian tribes were forced to recc^ize Bulgarian 
supremacy. In the tenth century the Zupan Ceslav succeeded for the first time in 
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uniting several Servian tribes for a common struggle against the Bulgarians. After 
the destruction of the Bulgarian Empire by Basil II (p. 88) Byzantine supremacy 
over the whole peninsula was established with a vigour which had been unprece- 
dented since the time of Justinian I, and this state of things continued, under the 
dynasty of the Comneni, till the end of the twelfth century. The boundless 
oppression of the government often, however, caused revolts among the Serbs. The 
High Zupan Michael (p. 287) applied to Eome for support, and received from thence 
the title of king, and maintained his independence of Byzantium for some time. 
The help of the Hungarians was also not despised. 

(a) Tiie Nemanjids. — A prominent figure about 1120 is Uro§, or Bela Uros, 
the ^upan of Kassa, whose family belonged to Zeta; he entered upon friendly 
relations with the Hungarians, married his daughter to B(51a II, and helped the 
Magyars to secure possession of Bosnia. From the Kama, a tributary of the 
Karenta on the south of Bosnia, the Arpads now took the title of “King of 
Rama.” 

Of even more importance for Servian history is the rule of the son of Uro5, 
the famous Stefan I Nemanja, who was also born in Zeta, the cradle of his race. 
Although the youngest of his family, he aimed at the principality of Kassa, and 
also at the general supremacy, which he was able to secure with the help of the 
Byzantines. Though he had been baptised into the Western Church, he underwent 
a repetition of the ceremony according to the customs of the Eastern Church, when 
he had arrived in Kassa, in order to secure the favour of the clergy and the 
people. In the year 1165 the emperor Manuel I confirmed his position as High 
iiiipan, and gave him a piece of land, in return for which Nemanja swore fidelity 
to him. In the year 1173 Nemanja defeated his relations and secured the 
obedience of the refractory Zupans. In this way lie founded one uniform, heredi- 
tary, and independent state. That process was here completed which was going 
on at the same time in Bohemia, Poland, and Russia. And in these states also 
families began to rule according to the laws of seniority ; that is to say, the eldest 
member of the ruling family exercised a supremacy over the rest until the transi- 
tion to hereditary monarchy had been completed. Princes of the royal family 
who had hitherto enjoyed equal rights now became officials of the royal power. 
In Servia this change was completed at a much earlier date than in other 
Slav countries. 

Nemanja also took in hand the organisation of the Servian Church. Converted 
to the Greek faith, he built monasteries and churches, suppressed the Roman faith, 
and cruelly persecuted the widely spread Bulgarian sect of the Bogumiles, with 
the object of securing a uniform religion throughout his own state. The Eastern 
Church thus became established in Servia, and the Eastern form of worship 
became the national worship, so that religion and nationality formed an undivided 
idea. At an earlier period the Servian churches and bishoprics had been sub- 
ordinate to the Roman archbishopric ^f Spalato, and afterwards to that of Autivari ; 
now Eastern bishoprics and an archbishopric were founded for Servia alone. The 
king’s youngest son Rastka was appointed the first Eastern archbishop in Servia 
(at the Synod of Nikaia in 1221), under the name of Sava (Sabbaa), He divided 
the land into twelve bishoprics, and bestowed episcopal rank on none but Servians. 
Zica was made the residence of the Servian archbishops ; at a later period Sava 
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carried thither the remains of his imperial father Nemanja from Mt. Athos ; here^ 
too, Servian kings were in future to be crowned (this was realised in the case 
of Peter I on October 9, 1904). Sava also founded monasteries in Servia, all 
under the rule of Saint Basil, which he had found in force at Athos, He enjoyed 
a high prestige, and was highly honoured as the first national saint of Servia. In 
the year 1235 the independence of the Servian Church was recognised by the 
Greeks. 

This ecclesiastical alliance did not, however, prevent Nemanja from attacking 
Byzantium when the advantage of his own state was in question. Immediately 
after the death of the emperor Manuel in 1180 he conquered, in alliance with 
the Hungarian king B^la III, those Sendan districts which had fallen under 
Byzantine supremacy. He then renewed his friendly relations with the emperor,, 
and even secured the hand of the emperor's niece Eudoxia for his own son 
Stefan, an alliance which brought legitimacy and special prestige to his bouse. It 
seems that the ambitious Neman ja hoped to bring Byzantium within his power. 
The circumstances were favourable to such an attempt. Servia was the only 
independent state in the Balkan Peninsula, while Byzantium was weakened by 
quarrels about the succession. Neman ja, however, did not feel himself sufficiently 
strong for the attempt. At that period the emperor Frederick I Barbarossa came 
to Nisch on his crq^^sade. The Servian prince appeared before him, and a chronicler 
assures us that NeiUM^a- was willing to accept his country from Barbarossa as a 
fief. The emperor, however, who did not wish to arouse the animosity of the 
Greeks, declined to entertain the proposal. 

In the year 1195 Nemanja, apparently with the object of securing the 
supremacy of his house, abdicated in favour of his eldest son Stefan (the second 
Nemanja), to whom he had already given the Byzantine title of Despot. Hia 
second son Vukan (Vlk) received his hereditary district of Zeta. Nemanja himself 
retired into the monastery of Studenitza, a foundation of his own, under the title 
of ‘‘Bymeon the Monk;” afterwards he went to Mt. Athos, and died in 1200, at 
the monastery of Chilander, which was also of his foundation. A struggle for the 
succession burst out between his sons, Vukan attempting to secure support in 
Hungary, and especially in Rome. Stefan also made applications to that quarter, 
and was crowned by the papal legate in 1217; he assumed the title "King of 
Servia, Diocletia, Travunia, Dalmatia, and Chlum.” This step, however, cost him 
his entire popularity in the country. The archbishop Sava had repeatedly inter- 
posed in the quarrels of his brothers ; Stefan now asked for further action of the 
kind. Sava crowned him in 1222 with a crown sent by the Byzantine Empire, at 
a great popular assembly, at which he read before him the articles of faith of the 
Eastern Church. The Hungarian king Emerich had availed himself of these 
quarrels to bring Servia under his supremacy. In 1202 he occupied Servia and 
assumed the title of " Rex Rasciie ; ” but a struggle with his brother Andreas forced 
him to leave Servia. Stefan maintained his position until his death, in 1224. 
Since that time no Servian ruler ventured to break away from the Eastern Church, 
although many entered into connection with Rome. 

Of the descendants of Nemanja, Milutin (== Stefan lY, Uros II ; 1275 or [1281] 
to 1320) began a career of ruthless conquest ; he had no hesitation in forward- 
ing his plans by repeated marriages with Byzantine, Bulgarian, and Hungarian 
princesses, with a corresponding series of divorces. He captured Greek provinces 
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and maintained his possession of them even after the death of the emperor 
Michael VIII Palseologus (1282). He advanced as far as Athos. He obtained 
Bosnia from Hungary without striking a blow, as the dowry of his first wife. He 
also secured the favor of the Pope, whom he was able to keep in hand with empty 
promises. As he had no legitimate male heirs, he conceived the idea of uniting 
his empire with the Byzantine, in which plan he was supported by the empress 
Irene, his second mother-in-law (since 1299). Naturally he and no other was to 
have been emperor, and her children were to succeed him. Under him and under 
his son Stefan V (Stefan IV if we begin the series of Stefan kings in 1222), 
Uros III, who bore the nickname Debanski, Servia became famous not only in the 
Balkan territories, but also throughout Western Europe. 

Meanwhile, however, Bulgaria had recovered from her downfall at the end of 
the twelfth century, and was waging a successful war with Byzantium. The 
powerful Servian kingdom now stood in the way of her further development. 
The struggle between the two for supremacy could only be a matter of time. In 
the year 1323 the Bulgarian Boyars chose the Despot Michael of Bdyn as their 
Czar ; with him begins the supremacy of the Sismanides of Bdyn, the last dynasty 
of Trnovo. The new Czar began friendly relations with Servia, and married Anna, 
the daughter of Milutin, with the object of vigorously opposing the Byzantines and 
other enemies. Soon, however, the situation was changed. Michael divorced 
Anna about 1325 and married the sister of Andronikos (III) the younger, of 
Byzantium. It was only by the intervention of the Servian bishop and clironi- 
cler, Daniel, that war with Servia was avoided on this occasion ; however, in 1330 
war broke out. Michael brought about a great alliance between the Byzantines, 
Bulgarians, Eoumanians, Tartars, and Bessarabians. The Servian king advanced 
by forced marches against the allies, and suddenly attacked them on June 28 at 
Velbuzd (Velbushd or Kustendil; cf. p. 109). His army included three hundred 
German mercenaries in armour, and Dusan, the son of Stefan, fought at the head 
of a chosen band. The Bulgarians were routed and their camp was plundered. 
Stefan contented himself with raising Stefan, the son of ^ his sister Anna, who had 
been divorced by Michael, to the position of Czar, as Sisman II, and evacuated 
Bulgaria. Servia now lield the x)redominant position in the Balkan Peninsula. 

Stefan, the conqueror of VelbuM, met with a sad fate. He had been formerly 
blinded by his father, Milutin, and now came to a teiTible end. His Boyars 
revolted under the leadership of Dusan and strangled him, at the age of sixty, 
though shortly before he had appointed his ungrateful son to the position of 
younger king.” Thus on September 8, 1331, Stefan DuSan ascended the throne 
at the age of nineteen. Of desperate courage on the battlefield, Dusan also pos- 
sessed all the qualities of a statesman. While Milutin confined his asjnrations to 
a union of the Byzantine and Servian kingdoms, Dusan dreamed of a larger Servia 
which should embrace all the Balkan territories. Turning to account the weak- 
ness of the Byzantine and Bulgarian empires he conquered All)ania, Macedonia, 
Thessalia, Epirus between 1336 and 1340 and in 1345 (see the map facing 
page 165) ; even the Greeks, weary of civil war, are said to have invited his 
supremacy. In 1346 he assumed the title of Czar and had the youthful UroS 
crowned king, intrusting to him the administration of Servia proper. In his 
documents we meet with the title " Stefan, Czar and supreme ruler of Servia and 
Greece, of Bulgaria and Albania.” His title of emperor was also to the benefit of 
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the Servian Church, as the previous dependency of the archbishopric of Servia upon 
the Byzantine patriarch was not wholly compatible with the existence of a Servian 
empire. Hence in 1346 Stefan Dusan raised the Servian archbishop to the position 
of patriarch, notwithstanding the prohibition of the Byzantine Church. In 1352 
the Servian Church was definitely separated from the Byzantine patriarchate. 
Henceforward twenty metropolitans and bishops were subordinate to the Servian 
patriarch. Servia was now at the zenith of her power. As Dusan was related ^ to 
the rulers of Bessarabia and Bulgaria, he was able to form a confederation of these 
tliree kingdoms directed against Hungary and Byzantium. 

The reign of Dusan was the golden age of Servia, chiefly for the reason that he 
provided the country with better administration and a better judicial system, and 
did his best to advance the civilization and prosperity of the people. The code 
(sakonik or zakonik) which he left behind him, a legal monument of the greatest 
importance, is a permanent testimony to the fame of Du5an. His conventions 
with Byzantium, Eagusa, and Venice proved that he also cared for the commercial 
prosperity of his people. The art of mining, which had been introduced under 
Nemanja, became so widely extended under Dusan that there were five gold and 
five silver mines in working. These were chiefly worked by Saxons, whom Prince 
Vladimir is said to have first brought into the country. Almost the only political 
mistake that can be urged against Du§an is the fact that he did not use his power 
to secure the possession of Bosnia, which was inhabited by a purely Servian popu- 
lation. As the whole of Bosnia was never entirely united with Servia, a spirit of 
individualism flourished in that country, which resulted (shortly after Dusan’s 
death) in the foundation of the Bosnian kingdom under the Ban Tvrtko (cf. below, 
p. 296). 

Dusan’s main object was the conquest of Byzantium, and chroniclers tell us of 
thirteen campaigns undertaken for this purpose. In 1355, when he was marching 
against the imperial city, he suddenly died. Had his son Stefan Uros IV (see 
Figs. 6 and 7 of the plate facing page 299) inherited his father’s capacity together 
with liis empire, he would have been able to consolidate the great Servian state. 
Uros, however, was a weak, benevolent, and pious ruler, nicknamed by the nation 
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“ Nejaki/* that is to say, a man of no account. A revolt soon broke out. Even 
the first councillor of the Czar, the capable Vukasin, whom DuSan had placed at 
his son's side, stretched out his hand for the crown, and Uros was murdered in 
1367. With him became extinct the main branch of the Nemanja dynasty, which 
had ruled over Servia for nearly two hundred years. 

(&) The Downfall of the Servian Empire, — In the civil war that ensued, the 
Servian nobility raised Lazar Grbljanovi^j, a brave and truthful man, to the throne 
in 1336. The new ruler, however, assumed the simple title of Knes or Prince. 
Meanwhile the political situation in the Balkans had undergone a great change. 
The provinces formerly conquered by Dusan had revolted. Servia herself was too 
small and too undeveloped to become the nucleus of a great empire, and at the 
same time the administration of the country was in many respects deficient. 

At this juncture a great danger threatened from abroad. For a long time the 
Bulgarians and Serbs had been attacking the Byzantine Empire, hoping to aggran- 
dise themselves at her expense, without suspecting that they were attempting to 
sever the branch by which they themselves were supported. The Turks in Asia 
began their advance upon the Byzantine Empire, and no force could check them. 
In the fourteenth century their military fame was so firmly established that the 
Byzantine emperors called in their assistance against the Bulgarians and Serbs. 
Soon, however, it became apparent that the most serious danger threatened all 
these peoples from the side of the Osmans. In the year 1361 Murad I occupied 
Adrianople and made that city his capital (p. 127); Thracia became a Turkish 
province. The Byzantines were powerless to meet tlie danger. Immediately 
afterwards (1366) the Bulgarian Czar, SiSman, became a Turkish vassal; his sister 
Thamar entered the harem of Murad. In the year 1371 the Servian usurper, 
Vukasin, marched against the Turks, but was defeated in the night of the 25th and 
26th of September, and slain, together with his brother Johannes Ugljesa. The 
fatal field was known as Ssirb-sundighi ; that is, the Servian death. Servia, how- 
ever, was not yet subdued. It was not until 1386 that Lazar was forced to become 
a Turkish vassal, and the Turkish danger then lay heavily upon all men's minds. 
To save the honour of his nation, Lazar prepared for battle, made an alliance with 
Bulgaria, Albania, and Bosnia, and defeated the Turkish governor at Plocnik at the 
time when Murad was occupied in Asia. Murad, in anger, spent a whole year in 
preparation, both in Asia and Europe, and marched against Servia through Philip- 
popolis in 1389. On the feast-day of St. Veit (June 15) was fought the battle of 
Kossovo (field of Amsel; cf. p. 129), the famous fight which decided not only the 
fate of Servia, but that of the races of the Balkan Peninsula, and indeed of South- 
east Europe as a whole. The Servian army was supported by the Croatian Ban, 
Ivan Horvat, by the Bosnians under their Voivod Vladko Hrani6, by auxiliary 
troops of the Roumanian and Bulgarian tribes, and Albanians. In the dawn, the 
Emir Murad was murdered in his tent, according to Servian tradition, by Milos 
Obilic, who thus hoped to turn from himself the suspicion of treachery, and was 
cruelly murdered in consequence. The supreme command was forthwith assumed 
by Bajazet I, the son of Murad. The Servians were utterly beaten ; Lazar him- 
self was captured, and was beheaded with many others beside the corpse of Murad. 
Servia's future as a nation was destroyed upon that day. 

Many songs and legends deplore the battle of Kossovo. It was not the superior 
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force of the Osmans, so the story goes, that resulted in that fearful overthrow, but 
the treachery of a Servian leader, the godless Vuk Brankovi6. In the Osman 
army was also fighting the Servian despot, or King^s Son,” Marko (the son of 
Vukasin) of Priljep, a man of giant strength. These facts were the causes of the 
bitter defeat, and the Serbs fought like heroes. Even at the present day these 
magnificent epics form one of the chief beauties both of Slav literature and of the 
literature of the world ; they have been admired even by Grimm and Goethe. 
The old, the blind, and the beggar sing at the present day in the market-place and 
on the roads the story of the famous old heroic legends, to the accompaniment of 
the gusle, and receive rich rewards from the people, who find in these songs a 
recompense and a consolation for the loss of their past gloiy. 

As the Tartars trampled upon the necks of the Eussians, so also did the Turks 
upon the Southern Slavs. For centuries the Slav races have had to endure 
unspeakable barbarity at the hands of the Osmans. Their development was 
arrested, and they were forced to lag behind in the march of civilization, while at 
the same time they became a bulwark to the peoples of Western Europe. For 
this reason it is unjust to taunt them with their half civilized condition ; yet the 
injustice has been too often committed, witness the bitter complaints of the 
Croatian poet Ivan Mazuraiii6. 

Bajazet, who was still occupied in Asia, placed Stefan, the son of Lazar, as 
Despot on the Servian throne. Stefan was forced to pay tribute and to join in 
the Turkish campaigns in person at the head of his army; at Angora (1402 ; 
p. 131) Timur himself marvelled at the bravery of the Serbs. The nation never 
lost the hope of recovering their old independence. Stefan turned to Hungary 
for support and became a Hungarian vassal, following the example of other 
Danube states who looked to Hungary or to Poland for help. Upon his death in 
1427 lie was succeeded by George Brankovi(5, a son of that Brankovic to whose 
treachery the defeat of 1389 was ascribed. He made his residence in Semendria 
on the Danube. Meanwhile all the states of the Balkans had been forced to bow 
beneath the Turkish yoke after sufiering bloody defeats. Bulgaria fell in 1393, 
then Zartum, Bdyn, and Moldavia ; in 1453 Byzantium itself was conquered. 
Brankovid died on December 24, 1457, and was succeeded by his feeble son Lazar, 
who died suddenly at the end of January, 1458. 

In 1459 Mohammed II took over Servia as a Turkish province and divided it 
into pashaliks. Many of the most distinguished families were exterminated, and 
two hundred thousand human beings were carried into slavery. Thus the Servian 
state disappeared from the map of Europe. As once before, after their immigra- 
tion, so also now, the Serbs were ruled from Constantinople, and it was on the 
Bosphorus that the fate of the Balkan territories was decided. The wave of Turkish 
conquest continued to spread onward. Hungary and Poland were now forced to 
take up arms against it, until the turn of Austria arrived. To these states the 
Balkan peoples without exception now turned for help. Apart from Dalmatia on 
the North, which was inhabited by Croatians, alternately imder Venetian and 
Hungarian supremacy, the Osmans subjugated the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, 
and ruthlessly oppressive was their ride. As, however, they were only concerned 
to drain the financial resources of the peoples they conquered, and troubled them- 
selves little about questions of religion or nationality, it was possible for the Balkan 
Slavs to retain their national characteristics until the hour of their liberation. 
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£, Montenegro 

The former birthplace of the Neman j ids, Zeta, had a happier fate. This 
mountainous district, which took its name from the river Ceta or Cetina, once 
formed part of the Eoman province of Dalmatia. The emperor Diocletian had 
formed a special province of Prsevalis in Southern Dalmatia, with Dioclea as its 
•centre, from which town the whole province became known as Dioclitia or Dioclea. 
However, in the period of the Slav Serbs it was known as Zeta, and was regarded 
as the original land and hereditary property of the Nemanjids. St. Sava (p. 289) 
founded a bishopric and built the monastery of St Michael at Cattaro. Every 
successor to the throne first undertook the administration of Zeta. When, how- 
•erer, Du^an made his son Uros king and intrusted him with the administration 
-of Servia proper, another governor had to be found for Zeta, and he was taken 
from the house of Bals. 

After the death of Dusan the house of the Balsics consequently ruled in Zeta 
{1360-1421) and became involved in struggles with tlie distinguished family of the 
<5ernojevi(5 or Jurasevic in the Upper Zeta. At the outset of the fifteenth century 
the Venetians began to form settlements here, until eventually this Servian coast 
land fell into the hands of Venice, notwithstanding repeated struggles on the part 
of Servia. The family of (Sernojevic, which had joined the side of Venice, now 
became supreme about 1455 ; Ivan Cemojevic became a vassal of Venice and 
received a yearly subsidy. He resided in Zabljak, and founded the monastery of 
Cetinje in 1478 or 1485. His son George resided in Kjeka and Obod ; under him 
in Obod the first ecclesiastical Slav books were printed between 1493 and 1495. 
It is at that time (first in 1435) that this country takes the name of Crnagora or 
Montenegro. 

After the fall of the family of Cernojevid (1528, really as early as 1516) the 
country was ruled for centuries by the bishops (Vladiks) of Cetinje. The bishop 
and head of the monastery of Cetinje was at the same time the lord of the country. 
It is not correct to say that the Turks never ruled over Montenegro and that the 
people were able to maintain their freedom by heroic struggles ; the fact is that 
the Osman supremacy in this mountainous district was never moi*e than nominal, 
chiefly from the fact that they could not extract much gain from the poor inhab- 
itants. But Montenegro was subject to the sandshak of Skodra, and was obliged 
to send a yearly tribute thither, a fact which we learn from the Italian descrip- 
tion of Mariano Bolizza of the year 1511. At that time Montenegro included 
ten settlements and eight thousand and twenty-seven men capable of bearing 
Arms. 


0 . Bosnia 

After the death of Dusan one province after another — first Thessalia, Epirus, 
and then Macedonia and Albania — revolted from the Servian Empire. Even 
Servian tribes who had willingl]! or unwillingly gathered round the throne of the 
Nemanjids until 1355 now followed their individual desires. This is especially 
true of their relations, the Bosnians, whose country had never been entirely subject 
to Servia. In former times Bosnia, like Hungary and Ragusa, had been subject 
to the Eoman archbishopric of Spalatro ; later, Bosnian rulers had expressly declared 
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themselves Serbs and descendants of the Nemanjids. None the less they went 
their own way. Their first prince or ban of any reputation was Kulin (1180-1204). 
Naturally Hungary and Servia were rivals for the possession of Bosnia, which 
availed itself of these circumstances to maintain its independence. 

It is only on one occasion, however, that this little district secured a greater 
reputation; this was when favourable political circumstances allowed the ban 
Tvrtko (Tvartko, Tvrdko), who regarded himself as a descendant of the Nemanjids, 
although his family belonged to the race of Kotromanovi6, to secure the throne in 
1376, since which date Bosnia has been a kingdom. This separation resulted in 
the fact that Bosnian civilization developed upon somewhat different lines from 
Servian, — a fact apparent not only in the adoption of Roman ecclesiastical customs, 
but also in literature and even in writing. Under King Tvrtko the doctrine of 
the Bogumiles, transplanted from Bulgaria ^cf. pp. 110 and 329), extended so 
rapidly that it became the established religion. Thus Bosnia in this respect also 
displayed an individualism of its own. 

The final consequence was that under the Turkish supremacy the nobles who 
were accustomed to religious indifferentism went over in a body to Mohammed- 
anism, in order to secure their class privileges. The possession of the Balkan 
Peninsula was secured to the Osmans in 1453 in consequence of the defeat of 
Constantinople, but it was not until 1463 that Bosnia was incorporated with the 
Turkish state ; many citadels of the kind numerous in Bosnia held out even till 
1526 (see the map facing page 165). 


8. THE TURKISH SUPREMACY 

Under the Turkish supremacy the peoples of the Balkan Peninsula entered 
upon a period of death and national sorrow ; only the vaguest recollection of a 
better past endured. Immediately after the conquest of a province, the Osman 
administration was introduced, the country was divided into provinces (pashaliks) 
and these into districts (nahias). The head of a pashalik was a pasha or vizier 
entitled to an ensign of three horse-tails, while the head of a nahia was called the 
kadi. There were pashaliks of Servia, Bosnia, Roumelia, Scutari, Widdiii, etc., 
and the distribution of the provinces was often changed. The duties of the 
Turkish officials were confined to organising or maintaining military service, 
levying the taxes, and to some administration of justice. 

Side by side with the Turkish officials the institution of the spahis (sipahi ; 
p. 123) was of great importance. Upon Osman principles the whole country was 
the property of the Sultan ; he divided the conquered land among individuals, who 
received it either as hereditary property (zian) or for life tenure (timir ; cf. p. 1 1 6), 
and were under the obligation of giving military service in return ; these individ- 
uals were known as spahis or cavalry. Thus, for example, the pashalik of Servia 
was divided among about nine hundred spahis, who were both masters of the soil 
and of its inhabitants. Many Christian noble families became hereditary spahis 
by accepting Mohammedanism ; about the middle of the seventeenth century there 
were in Roumelia, not including Bosnia, twelve hundred and ninety-four spahis, 
who had formerly been Christian Bulgarians, Serbs, Albanians, and Greeks. 

Side by side with the state administration, there also existed a kind of provincial 
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administration, which was left in the hands of the people. Every village was 
administered by its judge and overseer (seoski-knes and kmet) who settled the 
affairs of the village and explained the traditional principles of justice, though 
only to those who had need of them and submitted to their decisions. They had 
no power to enforce execution, and dissatisfied litigants applied to the Tuikish 
authorities. A district was also governed by the obor knes (upper knes), origi- 
nally appointed by the Sultan. Local administration went no further than this. 
For the most part the people submitted to the decisions of their own judges and 
rarely appealed to the Osman authorities ; at the same time the kneses and upper 
kneses, acting as intermediaries between the nation and the Turkish authorities, 
protected the multitude. At a later period, however, the upper kneses became 
hereditary, and enjoyed such high prestige that even the Turks were forced to 
respect them. 

Apart from this the Servian Church remained independent under the patriarch 
of Ipek. It should be observed that the higher clergy at that time were chiefly of 
Greek origin, and the patriarch of Constantinople hoped to bring the Slavs over to 
the Greek Church by their means. In the seventeenth century the independence 
of the Servian patriarchate was abolished, and the church was placed under the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, as it had been before 1346. In the year 1766 the 
patriarchate was abolished altogether, as also was the Bulgarian patriarchate of 
Ochrida in 1767; bishops were now sent out from Stamboul. Only the lower 
clergy remained purely national and shared the sufferings of the people. 

Such were the powers which determined the existence of the subjugated people. 
The life of the rayahs, as subjugated nations were known, was one without law or 
rights, and in every respect miserable. Particularly oppressive was the weight of 
taxation. First of all came the Sultan's or the state tax. Next the male popu- 
lation were obliged to pay a poll tax of three piastres and two paras to the state 
chest for every person between tlie age of seven and sixty ; this was known as the 
haraj. Even the priests in monasteries were not exempt from this tax. Three 
times a year the Turkish officials appeared in the villages, pitched their tents, and 
levied the haraj. The better to control the tax, a register of boys and men was 
kept. Besides this, married men paid an undefined tax known as pores, twice 
every year, on St. George's day and St. Demeter's day, to cover the costs of admin- 
istration. The kneses held a meeting in the central town of the nahia and 
estimated the yearly expenses of administration, which they then distributed 
among the individual inhabitants ; naturally the estimate varied from year to year. 
Besides this the imperial exchequer collected taxes from the merchants for their 
shops and also from the tobacco planters ; then there were customs duties, duties 
upon fishing, upon river traffic, etc. Besides the state taxes the rayahs had also 
to satisfy their territorial masters, the spahis. Every married man paid one 
piastre for poll tax, two piastres married tax, two piastres grazing tax (kotar) for 
the use of pasturage, one piastre meal tax per head, two piastres kettle tax for 
every brandy still, from four to ten paras acorn tax for every head of swine, and 
finally a tenth of a field or garderfproduce ; they were also liable to forced labour. 
Even the secular clergy were obliged to pay these taxes to the spahis. Naturally 
the population were also obliged to provide for the support of th|f*ir kneses, upper 
kneses, and clergy. In Servia, for instance, a bishop exacted twelve piastres from 
every house, and on a journey through his diocese an additional five piastres as 
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well as his maintenance ; as they were obliged to buy their office at Constantinople, 
they were forced to recoup themselves in this way. The priests received tithes of 
agricultural produce, and occasionally payments for church services. 

More oppressive even than these various taxes was the administration of justice. 
In every nahia a kadi was the judge, who was also assisted by a musselim, as the 
executor of the judicial power. Above the kadi stood the chief judge (or moUah) 
of the whole province. All these officials supported themselves entirely upon 
-court fees and fines. As they were able to obtain ofl&ce, according to Benjamin 
Kallay, only by bribery, the manner in which they exercised their powers may 
■easily be imagined. Turkish law knew no other punishment than the monetary 
fine, except in the case of political misdeeds ; even for murder the punishment was 
only the price of blood. Usually the officials pursued their own interests alone, 
^ind innocent people often suffered. The musselims were especially dreaded, as 
they continually came into contact with the people, were acquainted with their 
-circumstances, and consequently could easily satisfy their desires or their vengeance 
upon any object. Beyond all this, the evidence of a Christian was not admitted 
by the courts, and the Osman administration of justice thus became a system of 
torture which could only be escaped by flight. 

A further torment for the Christian rayah was the presence of the regular 
Turkish foot soldiers, the Janissaries; these forces were originally in possession of 
no landed property and only obtained pay. When, however, they were sent out from 
‘Constantinople, distributed among the provinces, and secured the imperial power 
for themselves, they were anxious to become landowners, like the spahis, and 
■seized with the strong hand all that pleased them. The poor rayahs had no pro- 
tection against their greed; they might console themselves with the words of 
Vergil, " Not for yourselves, ye birds, did ye build your nests ; not for yourselves, 
je sheep, did ye wear your wool ; not for yourselves, ye bees, did ye gather honey ; 
not for yourselves, ye oxen, did ye draw the plough.” 

Especially cruel was the lev^^^ of youths, which took place every five years, to 
.-supply men for the Janissaries, who then became Mohammedans. Only towns 
were able to secure immunity by the payment of large sums. 

Far more humiliating and intolerable was the treatment of the rayah at the 
bands of the Mohammedans. It was at this point that the differences between 
<jonquerors and conquered first became plainly obvious. It was a difference, 
.according to Kallay, expressed in outward form. The clothing of the rayahs was 
to be simple. They were not allowed to wear the kaftan or gold or silver 
embroidery on their clothes. They were not to inhabit beautiful houses or to 
keep good horses. They were forbidden to wear swords. In the town the rayah 
might only go on foot. If a Christian appeared before Turks, he must hide his 
pistols ; if he met them on the road, he must alight from his horse, and stand 
before them if they sat. Apart from this the Turk might call any Christian from 
the street and force him to bring water, look after his horse, or perform any other 
-duty. Christian women were handed over to Mohammedans without reserve if 
they found favour in their eyes ; at marriages the bride was concealed in a cellar 
with her head veiled in cloths. 

The result was that the Christians fled into the inaccessible mountains and 
forests, and from thence defended themselves against their oppressors. Their 
numbers steadily increased. In the Slav provinces they were known as hayduks, 









explanation: of the plate oveeleaf 


1. Tattooings in use among the Catholics of Central Bosnia : simple and composite crosses, circles 
(the “ Kolo ”)» semicircle (the ‘‘ Ograda ” : fence or paling, on the palm of the hand) ; bands 
(the “ Nanikvica**: arm-bracelet, on the wrist) ; twigs (“ Jelica,” serving as a crown to the 
Kolo), ears of corn (the “ Klas,” on the lower side of the forearm), moon (“Mjesec ’^), and 
sun (“ Sunce,” on the back of the hand). 

2 and 3. Bosnian cursive script (Bosancica), eighteenth century. 


2. From a Herzgovinian MS. 

8. From a stone monument near Fojnica. 

TEXT 

2. Od nos siijaka (siromaka) Gadana; Mostaj 
begu Pnginu i Muhamed begu Kapetanovidii i Ibra- 
him begu Bagagidu Ruku i nogu vi Inbimo i 
u pet vakti namaza sa svijem nagijem famelijama 
Vam dovu Cinimo i molimo" Vas, a more biti i 
da vi je jDOzuato od ulazka Austorije kao gto je 
postavijo . . . 

3. Pera mater Fra Simuuova koja zaspa u gos- 
podinu na 1719. 


TRANSLATION 

2. From ns the poor of Gacka to Mustai-beg the 
Pasha’s son and Muhamed -beg Kapitanovid and 
Ibrahim-beg Bagagid. We kiss your hands and feet 
and do homage to you at all the five times of ablu- 
tion with all our families, and beg of you, and per- 
haps it is known to you how it was established since 
the Austrian invasion ... 

8. Pera, the mother of Fra Simun, who fell asleep 
in the Lord in the year 1719. 


4. The stone seat (seat of judgment) of Ivanis Pavlovic, son of Paul Radinovic of Bukovica in 
Bosnia; first half of the fifteenth century. On the back of the chair in bas-relief is a tree 
with flowers and fruit ; on the right side of the chair a male figure with a hat on his 
head, grasping the hilt of a sword in both hands ; on the left side of the chair a female figure 
with crowned head, holding a round object in her hands. On the right-hand slant of the 
back at the top are the arms of the Pavlovice ; on the left hand slant is the inscription *. 
Si[j]e sto Pavlovica Ivana (that is, this is the chair of the Pavlovic Ivan). 

6. The Roga (homed cap), a horn-shaped object resembling a Phrygian cap, a head-dress only occa- 
sionally worn by women in the Bosnian district of Srebrnica. The horn is woven of dried 
shoots of flax and the curled point is made of a pad of dried basilicum stalks. This Phrygian 
cap is accompanied by a pad as thick as the arm, made* of twisted cloths and covered with a 
dark material which encircles the forehead, and by a band of red silk or cotton about ten cen- 
timetres broad and forty centimetres long, decorated at the ends with embroidery of glass 
beads and with long thick fringes : this band is drawn over the carved peak of the cap and 
hangs down over the shoulders of the wearer. 

6 and 7. A bronze coin of the Servian emperor Stefan Uros IV (1355-1367). Obverse : the em- 
peror standing with crown, sceptre, and orb ; on the left a walking lion (the right-hand lion 
has been obliterated). Inscription: VRO[S]IVS. Reverse : the Madonna with hands lifted 
in prayer (coin perhaps was struck at Dulcigno, where the Madonna was the patron saint). 
Inscription: S[AN]C[TA MA]RIA. - 

8. Pictures of the Kolo and of a stag-hunt on a grave-stone in Gacko. A mounted hunter pursues 

a stag with a lance ; above are youths arranged in pairs for the dance, and near them the leader. 
About 1400. 

9. Kolo depicted on a grave-stone in Nekuk near Stolac. A family of three men, five women, and 

two little children (at the edge of the carving) in order of dance, led by the dance-leader. 
About 1400. 


(From Vola, II, III, and IV of WissenschaftlichenMUteilungm from Bosnia and Herzgovina, published 
by the Bosnian-Herzgovinian National Museum in Sarajevo, edited by Dr. Moritz Hoernes. Vienna, 
1894-1896.) 
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and in Greece as klephts. They were robbers who also robbed the Christians 
upon occasion. But the spirit of freedom remained alive among their numbers, 
and they were respected by the population as avengers of the people and champions 
of freedom, were protected from the pursuing Turks and were celebrated in song 
as heroes. As the Christians were incapable of bearing arms, these robbers became 
the only people able to defend themselves. 

In their misery the people found consolation in their kneses and upper kneses, 
in the spahis, who generally treated them mildly, and particularly in the church. 
It was the monks who were popular, rather than the secular clergy. The monas- 
teries were at that time the centres of national life. They enjoyed privileges from 
the state, and were less dependent upon the Osman authorities. The monks alone 
were allowed to hear confessions and to celebrate the communion. They were 
the only educated class, and preserved the remnants of Slav literature. The people 
swarmed to the monasteries from the remotest districts, and on dedication festivals 
lively scenes took place. Merchants then sold their wares ; lambs and pigs were 
Toasted; and to the sound of the shepherd’s pipe or bagpipe the Servian youths 
danced their national dance, the kolo, which was also known in Bulgaria (see 
Figs. 8 and 9 of the plate facing this page, “ Servian and Bosnian Civilization *') ; 
at the same time the old men sang songs of the national heroes. 


9. CEOATIA, DALMATIA, AND EAGUSA; THE CEOATIAN 
MILITAEY FEONTIEE 

A . Croatia and Dalmatia to the Sixteenth Century 

While the Servian state succeeded in maintaining its independence until 
1389, the excitable, military, and highly gifted Croatian people had been made 
tributary to their neighbours as early as the end of the eleventh century ; while 
Servia had been able easily to enrich herself at the expense of the declining 
power of Byzantium and Bulgaria, Croatia had to deal with the rising state of 
Hungary and with Venice, at that time the first commercial power in Europe. 
Notwithstanding these differences, Croatia would probably have emerged victori- 
ously from the struggle, had she not been weakened by internal dissensions. The 
interior of Croatia remained united to Hungary. Venice and Hungary struggled 
for a long time and with varying success to secure the mastery of the Croatian 
seaboard which was known as Dalmatia. In the fourteenth century the Bosnian 
king Tvrtko (p. 296) had secured a temporary supremacy over Dalmatia and 
assumed the title of " Eex Croatim et Dalmatim;” even after his death in 1391 
Bosnia retained her hold of part of Southern Dalmatia, which henceforward bore 
the name of Herzegovina. In the fourteenth century other claimants for the pos- 
fiession of Dalmatia appeared in the Angevin dynasty of Naples, until King Ladis- 
laus sold the province of Zadar tO|Venice for one hundred thousand ducats, and 
thus decided the struggle for Dalmatia in favour of Venice; after that period many 
states volimtarily submitted to the Venetian rule, while Hungarian influence 
steadily decreased. 

The consequence was that these two related tribes entered upon divergent 
careers. While the Serbs came under Byzantine influence and accepted the Greek 
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Church and civilization, Croatia, united to the West, lived under wholly different 
conditions. The frontier between the Servian and Croatian settlements is therefore 
the frontier between the East and West of Europe, between the Greek and the 
Koman worlds. 

(a) The Interior of Croatia until the Turkish Conquest — Different courses 
of development were also followed by the two parts of Croatia. While the coast 
line, within the area of the Eoman world, shared in Koman culture and economic 
development, the interior of Croatia remained part of Hungary and steadily 
declined in consequence. In religious matters also the two parts were divided 
when Ladislaus, the Saint, of Hungary founded a bishopric in Agram and made it 
subordinate to the archbishopric of Gran, in 1095. In the year 1853 Agram was 
raised to the dignity of an independent archbishopric. In the diocese of Agram 
the Slavonic ritual was gradually driven out by the Latin, though the Slavonic 
maintained its ground in Dalmatia, after Innocent IV had recognised its equality 
with the Latin ritual (1248). At the present day the Slav liturgy is allowed 
throughout the diocese of Zengg, while in the rest of Croatia only the epistles and 
the gosj)els may be read in the Slav tongue. In the Hungarian portion of Croatia 
adherents of the Eastern Church certainly maintained their existence and even 
multiplied during the Turkish period (after Suleiman II), owing to the influx of 
Bosnian and Servian fugitives ; at the present day there are in the country thirteen 
monasteries of the Eastern Greek Church. Notwithstanding this fact, Croatia has 
remained a distinctly Catholic country. 

Among the towns, the most important, with the exception of the ancient 
Sissek, which dates from Eoman times, was Kreutz, where the Hungarian king 
Koloman is said to have concluded his pact with the Croatians in 1097, and 
where, at a later period, the Croatian national assembly was accustomed to meet. 
With these exceptions town life developed comparatively late. For example, 
Vamsdin secured municipal privileges from Andreas II in 1209. B^la IV was 
the flrst to promote town life by granting new privileges, a step to which he was 
chiefly forced by the devastations of the Mongols (1224). 

At the head of the Croatian government was a ban ; this dignitary was 
originally equivalent to a viceroy, and has retained his prestige to our own days, 
notwithstanding all the restrictions which the oflice has undergone. In the course 
of time the ban was appointed by the king, on the proposal of the estates, and 
was solemnly inducted into Agram by their deputies, accompanied by one thousand 
riders, the ‘‘ army of the banate.” Holding in his right hand the sceptre as the 
sign of his knightly power, and in his left hand the standard as the sign of military 
power, he took his oath to the estates in the church of St. Mark, according to the 
formula dictated by the royal plenipotentiary. The powers of the ban were great. 
He was able to call an assembly of the estates on his own initiative, without pre- 
viously securing the king’s consent. He presided over the national assembly and 
signed its decrees. He was the supreme judge, from whose decisions appeals 
might be made only to the king ; he was the commander-in-chief of the collective 
Croatian troops, and in time of war led the army of the banate in person ; coins 
were even struck bearing his name. In view of these facts, Lewis the Great 
divided Croatia between several bans in 1359 ; this, however, was only a temporary 
ex|)edient, introduced to provide the strong frontier government required to meet 
the Turkish danger. 
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The chief legislative body of Croatia was from ancient times the national 
assembly, which, previous to the union with Hungary, was summoned by the 
king, and after that union by the ban. It was originally held in Dalmatia, and 
after the transference of the central power northwards in some one or other of 
the Croatian towns, such as Agram, Kreutz, Warasdin, Cakathum, or Krapina. 
The most important powers of the Croatian Assembly enabled it to deal with 
questions of legislation, taxation, the levying of troops, the choice of officials, and 
administrative details. The attempts of Lewis the Great to unite the financial 
administration of Croatia with that of Hungary resulted in the revolt of Croatia 
after his death; the plan was consequently abandoned by his son-in-law King 
Sigismund. ' 

Notwithstanding these privileges, Croatia never ran a steady course of devel- 
opment. It was a frontier land and was involved, to its detriment, in every war. 
Hence it required another kind of supervision than that which Hungary was able 
to provide. Croatia sufi’ered more particularly in the Turkish period, and it then 
became wholly obvious that Hungary was unequal to the task of administering 
the country. The land became utterly desolate, and the taxable wealth of Croatia 
steadily declined. At a former period the county of Kreutz contained some twelve 
thousand taxable houses ; while in the sixteenth century there were hardly three 
thousand to be found in the whole country. 

(6) Dalmatia under Venetian Rule. — In the Venetian province of Dalmatia 
towns and districts enjoyed a certain measure of self-government under voivodes, 
rectors, and priors. Corporate life in the towns had flourished on the Adriatic 
since Roman times. Prosperity increased, and civilization consequently attained 
a high stage of development. However, the Venetian supremacy came to an end 
after 1522 ; the decisive blow was struck in 1539, when the Osmans seized the 
greater part of Dalmatia, while Venice was able to maintain her hold only of the 
islands (cf. p. 152). At that period Turkey was at the height of her power. 
Hungary herself was conquered, and in Pesth the crescent waved above the cross 
after J.541. Thus both parts of Croatia shared the same fate. 

B, The Prosperous Period of Eaguba 

Only one small municipality on the extreme south of the Dalmatian coast 
land was able to maintain a measure of independence. This was the com- 
mercial Slav republic of Eagusa. The district of the modern Eagusa coincides 
with that of the Greek city-state of Epidauros, the last mention of which 
occurs in the letters of Gregory I. During the Byzantine period it formed a part 
of the Thema of Dalmatia. After the immigration of the Slavs, the Eomans, 
according to the account of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, were driven out of 
the town, and founded hard by upon an inaccessible rock a new town, known in 
Latin as Eagusium, in Greek as Taoi^toi/, and in Slav as Dubrovnik. It was the 
seat of the Byzantine strategos, and of the bishop who was subordinate to the 
archbishop in Spalatro. In the twelfth century an independent archbishopric was 
founded here. The " Gens Ragusea ” became more and more independent, and at 
the close of the eleventh century joined the Nonnans in fighting against Byzantium. 
At the head of this city-state of Eagusa there appeared in the twelfth century 
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considcs and comites, although the district was nominally under the rule of the By- 
zautine " Dux Dalmatise et Diocliae/' The town was even forced to wage war against 
Venice, which would have been glad to occupy Dalmatia and Eagusa, After the 
death of the emperor Manuel in 1180, the general confusion of political aifaira 
enabled Stefan Neman ja of Servia to threaten the district; the town then placed 
itself under the protection of the Norman kings of the Two Sicilies. After the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 the Venetian fleet appeared 
before Kagusa, which was then forced to acquiesce in the supremacy of Venice. 
The people of Kagusa were left in possession of their old city government, only 
from this time forward a Venetian comes resided in the town. Under Venetian, 
supremacy the relations of Kagusa and Servia became particularly friendly ; and 
the rulers of the latter country several times presented the republic with impor- 
tant grants of land. After the death of Dusan, in the period of the war between 
the Magyars and Venetians for Dalmatia, Venice was forced (1358) to renounce 
her claims to the whole district between Quamero and Albania ; and Kagusa came 
under Hungarian rule, until in 1526 it was incorporated with Turkey after the 
battle of Mohses. 

The life of the town had long ago lost its national characteristics. Shut in 
between two Servian tribes, the Zachlumians and Narentanes, it was open to such 
strong Slav influence that at the beginning of the eleventh century the Koman 
element was wholly in the minority. 

This Slav commercial republic was known throughout the East by reason of its 
extensive trade ; even the Arab geographer Edrisi mentions Kagusa. The series of 
commercial treaties concluded l)y the town begins with an agreement with Pisa in 
1169 ; this was followed by one with the Ban Kulin of Bosnia in 1189, and by 
another with Bulgaria in 1230. Esi^ecially favourable were the privileges granted 
by the rulers of Servia, in return for which the people of Kagusa paid a yearly 
tribute. By way of tribute the Servians sent a thousand purple cloths and fifty 
ells of scarlet cloth every year on the day of St. Demetrius. To Stefan Dusan 
they paid only five hundred purple cloths, and even this he renounced in favour of 
the monastery of Clulandar, on Mt. Athos, a regulation which remained in force 
until the French put an end to the republic in 1808. Bosnia received five hundred 
purple cloths, and Hungary five hundred ducats. Almost the whole trade of the 
Balkan Peninsula was in the hands of the Kagusans, who outstripped even the 
Venetians and Genoese. Colonies from Kagusa were to be found in many Servian 
and Bulgarian towns, according to the account of Jirecek. The flag of Kagusa 
was to be seen on every sea, and in every important town of the East its factories 
and consulates were to be found. It was not until the period of Turkish suprem- 
acy that the commerce of Kagusa began to decay, notwithstanding the charters in 
the Slav language which it received from the Sultans ; it was forced, however, to 
pay a tribute of 12,500 ducats. 

The prosperity of this little state naturally caused a considerable increase of 
culture in the fifteenth century. Mathematics and astronomy, and, later on, litera- 
ture and especially Slav poetry, were here brilliantly represented. Kagusa also 
exercised a strong influence upon the culture of the other Slavs in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and was known as the Slavonic Athens* 
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(7. The Croatun Military Frontier 

During the Turkish period Hungarian Croatia suffered nearly the same fate a» 
Servia; the country became desolate. Wlien, however, the Croatians, independ- 
ently of Hungary, raised the house of Hapsburg to the throne of Croatia in 1527,. 
the country became of primary importance in Austrian politics ; Austrian rulers 
recognised its value as a bulwark against the Turks. The warlike Croatians soon 
became the most valuable support of the empire, not only against the Osmans,, 
but also against other powerful enemies in the west of Europe. The fortification 
of the country began in the sixteenth century. *The castles and citadels of the 
Croatian magnates were transformed into fortresses, and other strongholds were 
also placed along the frontier at important points. Such of the population as still 
remained in the district were then called in for military service, and fugitives 
from the neighbouring Turkish countries met with a hearty reception. Thus by 
degrees the deserted territory was repopulated. As, however, Croatia was not her- 
self equal to these military burdens, and as upon the other hand neighbouring 
countries gained all the advantage from the military occupation of the frontier, it 
was only reasonable that Carniola, St 3 ^ria, and Carinthia should contribute their 
share of the expense. Such was the beginning of the Croatian military frontier ; 
at an earlier period Lewis I had created the capitanate in Zengg, and Matthias 
Corvinus had settled fugitives upon the frontier (Uskokes; cf. p. 160). 

The archduke Charles performed valuable service in organising the military 
frontier of Styria. He constructed the great fortresses of Karlstadt (1579) and 
Varasdin (1595). The land on the far side of the Kulpa to the Adriatic Sea and 
the Slavonic frontier to the Save were thus fortified and divided into two general- 
ates ; one was the Croatian or Karlstadt frontier, the other the Slavonic, Windish,. 
or Varasdin frontier. The point chiefly kept in view in constructing these fortifi- 
cations was the defence of the waterways, especially the lines of the Save, Kulpa,. 
and Drave, which had long been used by the Turks. Although by the Croatian 
constitution the ban was the commander-in-cliief of all the troops on foot in 
Croatia, yet the military organisation of the frontier tended to make that district 
immediately dependent upon the empire ; both frontiers were under the adminis- 
tration of the Council of War at Graz. The Croatian estates certainly objected, for 
they invariably regarded the military frontier as an integral part of Croatia ; they 
secured the concession that upon occasion the authorities upon the frontier would 
be ordered to act in concert with the ban. To begin with, tlie foreign commanders 
did not readily submit to these arrangements ; apart from the question of the ban^ 
the estates of Carniola and Styria also supported the independence of the military 
frontier, for the reason that the frontier had already become a no-man’s land, and 
was retained only by great sacrifices on the part of the monarchy, while Croatia 
had lost her right to it. 

Notwithstanding the Croatian claims, the military frontier became a special 
crown land, and obtained rights of its own from the time of Ferdinand III. In 
accordance with these rights the peasants were free, and subject t<> the emperor 
alone. From the age of eighteen every frontier inhabitant was liable to military 
service, and was obliged to keep himself ready to take up arms for defence. The 
land was divided into districts or capitanates.” Every parish chose an overseer* 
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All the parishes composing a " capitanate ** chose their common judge, who, like 
the parish overseer, was obliged to be confirmed in office by those under his com- 
mand As the Greek Church numbered most adherents among the population, it 
obtained equal rights with the Catholic Church. 

The Croatian estates organised the country between the Kulpa and Unna on 
similar principles, and as the ban was here commander-in-chief, this frontier was 
known as the frontier of the banate. In the peace of Karlovitz in 1699, when the 
districts of Croatia and Slavonia, once occupied by the Osmans, were given back, 
a third generalate was instituted in Essek for the newly freed Slavonia ; however, 
in 1745 three Slavonic counties were separated and handed over to the civil 
administration. 

The independence of the military province of Croatia was a matter of great 
importance to the Austrian rulers, as here they had the entire population forming 
a standing army always ready for war. Hence the emperor Charles IV began a 
reorganisation of all the Croatian military frontiers. The generalate of Essek was 
divided into three regiments, that of Varasdin into two, that of Karlstadt into four, 
and the frontier of the banate into two. In the eighteenth century military 
frontiers were organised, after the manner of the Croatian, along the whole Turkish 
frontier as far as Transylvania, the frontier of Sz^kl in 1764 and that of Wal- 
lachia in 1766. In times of peace it was only necessary to make provision for 
outpost duty in the cardakes standing along the Turkish frontier. Although 
foreign soldiers were removed from the frontier on principle, yet the official posts 
were for the most part occupied by foreigners, and the official language was entirely 
German. Every frontier inhabitant was liable to military service from the age of 
seventeen to sixty. The population was secure in the possession of their land ; 
and the military spirit of the Croatian frontier population grew ever stronger. 
Their privileges inspired them with a decided prejudice against the regime of the 
banate, under which the territorial lords heavily oppressed their subjects and the 
established church was the Roman Catholic. 


10. THE LIBERATION OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS FROM THE 

TURKISH YOKE 

The Turkish danger and the menace of a common enemy formed a point of 
union which united the shattered fragments of the Servian-Croatian races, not 
only in political, but also in literary and civilized life. The Croatians, at least, 
had the possibility of satisfying their feelings of revenge in battle. The Serbs, 
who were forbidden even to wear arms, were obliged to endure their cruel fate in 
silent submission. At the period when Croatia began to surround herself with 
these frontier defences, and thereby became more capable of resistance, Turkey was 
at the height of her power, and the Servian race could see no gleam of hope for a 
better future. Hence many of them turned their backs upon their native land 
and fled across the frontier to the more fortunate Croatia, that they might be able, 
at least, from that point to wage war against their oppressors. 

However, in the seventeenth century, when the political development of the 
Osman state had reached its fulness, it became manifest that its fimdamental prin- 
ciples were suited only to military and political life, and not for social life or the 
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advancement of culture, and that, in consequence, the Turk was unprogressive and 
wholly incompetent to rule over other nations. The Turkish state was founded 
upon theocratic principles ; the Koran formed at once its Bible and its legal code. 
If the subjugated peoples professed some other religion they could never be full 
citizens of the Osman Empire, but would be forced to remain in a position of sub- 
jection. Meanwhile in Western Europe civil law, as opposed to canon law, per- 
mitted members of other communions to become full citizens, so that subject races 
could more easily maintain their faith and become incorporated. In Turkey this 
was impossible. The Mohammedan alone was in possession of rights : the Chris- 
tian rayah had no rights ; his only guarantee for a better future was the downfall 
of the existing system, that is, of the Osman Enlpire. These remarks are true of 
modern Turkey. We can, then, well understand that the Christian population was 
ever waiting for the moment when they would be able to shake off the oppressive 
yoke of Turkey. If the burden became intolerable the nation emigrated in a body. 
The strength of religious fanaticism among the Turks, both in past and present 
times, may be judged from the fact that religion rules the whole social and political 
life and culture of Turkey, even at the present day. 

In point of numbers the Slavs were superior to the Turks. The empire swarmed 
with Mohammedans of Slav origin, serving in the army as well as in the official 
bodies. According to the testimony of Paolo Giovio (1531) and other competent 
authorities, almost the whole of the Janissary troops spoke Slav. Numerous Slavs 
rose to the position of vizier and grand vizier. Under Mohammed Sokolovi6 
(Sokolli, p. 156) half the viziers were Slavs in the sixteenth century. Several 
Sultans were fully acquainted with the Slav language, and several chancellors 
issued Slav documents in Cyrillic writing. The Turkish Empire was, as is 
remarked by the Servian historian, Ced. Mijatovid, on the road to becoming a 
Mohammedan-Slav Empire. 


A , Austria and Eussia as Helpers in Time of Need 

These facts, however, did not improve the life. of the Christian rayahs. For 
almost three centuries these races had groaned under the Turkish yoke. Help was 
only to be expected from without. The first gleam of hope for the subject races 
appeared between 1684 and 1686, when Austria under Charles of Lorraine (p. 163) 
repeatedly defeated the Turkish armies and occupied several provinces. At that 
time the court of Vienna conceived a great plan of playing off the Balkan peoples 
against the Porte, and entered into relations with the patriarch of Ipek, Arsen 
Cernojevi(5, and with George Brankovid, who professed to descend from the old Ser- 
vian royal family. BrankoVid went to Russia with his brother in 1688 to collect 
money for the building of the Servian metropolitan church and to secure Russia's 
help for the war against the Porte ; at the court of Vienna lie was made viscount 
and then count. The Austrian coi|^mander-in-chief, Ludwig Wilhelm, margrave 
of Baden (p. 162), issued an appeal to the Slavs of Bosnia, Albania, and Herze- 
govina, to join him in war against the Turks. The Eastern Slavsi had already 
given their favour to Austria, when the Vienna court seized the person of George 
Brankovic, who had already appointed himself Despot of Il]}Tia, Servia, Syrmia, 
Moesia, and Bosnia, and imprisoned him first in Vienna, then in Eger, where he 
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died in 1711. This action naturally disturbed the relations between Servia and 
Austria. However, the war of liberation was continued. Among the Eastern 
Slavs there was an old legend, that some day they would be freed from the Turk- 
ish yoke by a hero who would come riding upon a camel, accompanied with foreign 
animals. Utilising this legend, Enea Silvio Piceolomini, the general of tlie mar- 
grave of Baden, appeared among the Servian nations with camels, asses, and parrots, 
and called them to arms. In 1690 the emperor Leopold I again proclaimed that 
he would guarantee religious and political freedom “ to all the Slav peoples of the 
whole of Albania, Servia, Illyria, Mysia, Bulgaria, Silistria, Macedonia, and Eascia,” 
and again called them to arms against the Turks. In the same year thirty-six 
thousand Servian and Albanian families migrated from Servia under the leader- 
ship of the patriarch Arsen Cemojevid. From Belgrade they sent the bishop of 
Janopol, Jesaias Diakovid, to the court of Vienna as the plenipotentiary of the 
“Community of Greek Baizes.” The emperor issued the desired guarantees for 
the whole people and for the three Brankovids in a special charter of liberties. 
(?emojevic received a guarantee of his position as metropolitan “ for the whole of 
Greece, Rascia, Bulgaria, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Janopol, Herzegovina, and over all the 
Serbs in Hungary and Croatia.” The Serbs then passed over the Save and settled 
chiefly in Slavonia, Syrmia, and in some towns of Hungary ; Karlstadt was chosen 
as the seat of the Servian patriarch. The privileges of these immigrants were 
often enough disputed by the Hungarian municipal, ecclesiastical, and political 
authorities, but were invariably confirmed by the imperial court, which took the 
Serbs under its protection. Supreme successes against the Osmans were secured 
when Prince Eugene of Savoy took the lead of the Austrian troops in July, 1697. 
The great victory of Zenta (p. 165) was the first indication of the fall of Turk? 
ish supremacy in Europe; henceforward the little state of Montenegro fought 
successfully against the Osmans. 

However, the first decisive effort was the Eusso-Turkish war. Western 
Europe had long striven to induce Russia to take part in the struggle. Peter the 
Great was the first to take action in 1711, with that campaign which roused great 
hopes among the Balkan Slavs. At that date the first Russian ambassador. 
Colonel Miloradovic, a Herzegovinian by birth, of Neretva, brought to Cetinje a 
letter from Peter the Great, calling upon the Montenegrins to take up arms ; he 
met with an enthusiastic reception. Thereupon Danilo Petrovid Njego§, the 
metropolitan and ruler of Montenegro (1697-1735), made a journey to Russia in 
1716, received rich presents and promises of future support. Henceforward the 
Southern Slavs based their hopes rather upon their compatriots and co-religionists 
in Russia than upon Austria. However, the campaign of 1711 was a failure; and 
it was not until many years afterwards that Russia undertook a second advance, 
under Catherine II. In 1774 Russia secured a protectorate over the Danube 
principalities and over all the ChristianB of the Greek Church. Catherine again 
turned her attention to the warlike state of Montenegro and sent General Geoi^e 
Dolgorukij to Cetinje in 1769. From 1788 to 1791 the Russian lieutenant-colonel- 
Count Ivelid and the Austrian major Vukasovid were working in Montenegro 
with similar objects. 
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£. The Wore: of Liberation in the Nineteenth Century 

At last the day of freedom began to dawn. Literature had everywhere 
prepared the way; as early as 1762, for instance, the monk Paysios of Mt. Athos 
bad composed a chronicle recalling to all the Bulgarians the memories of their 
more glorious past, and stimulating them for the future ; in 1806 sporadic revolts 
broke out The Greeks, who were supported not only by Russia, but by the 
whole of Europe, founded unions. Among the Serbs, who were the first of all 
the Slav races to revolt (1804), the clergy had* introduced the movement; the 
revolt was led by the brave Karageorg (cf. table I of the ‘‘Conspectus of the 
Karageoigievic,*',etc., facing this page). These movements, however, would have 
led to little result if Russia had not again defeated the Osmans. In the peace 
of Bucharest (1812) an amnesty was secured to the Serbs, with power of self- 
administration. In the year 1817 MiloS Obrenovic (cf. genealogical table, II) was 
•chosen prince by the Servian National Assembly. In 1821 Greece revolted under 
the leadership of Prince Alexander Ypsilanti, A further series of Russian vic- 
tories obliged Turkey to conclude the peace of Adrianople (1829), in which she 
recognised the independence of the principality of Servia, and of the kingdom of 
Greece in 1830. Thus by degrees arose those petty states which we now find in 
the Balkan Peninsula (see the map facing page 165). Apart from the Slavs of 
Dalmatia, who had been annexed to Austria in 1797 by the peace of Campo 
Eormio, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro now became more or less independent. 
In 1809 (1811) it even seemed that a new Slav kingdom might be founded on the 
Adriatic, namely, Illyria, the creation of Napoleon (see the map of Central Europe, 
Vol. VIII). 

Ragusa (p. 289) alone ceased to play an independent part. During the period 
of the French Revolution, Russians and French had struggled for its possession, 
and the latter had secured the town in 1806 by means of treachery. General 
Marmont, who spoke of Ragusa as “ an oasis in the midst of the desert,” resided 
here from 1807 to 1809 (as “Duke of Ragusa”). Napoleon, who was anxious to 
transform Ragusa into a great French harbour for the East, declared the dissolu- 
tion of the republic on January 31, 1808. At a later date the people of Ragusa 
often manifested the desire to restore their old republic, but their lack of union 
checked their efforts. In 1814 General Theodore Milutinovi5 united Ragusa with 
Austria, an arrangement confirmed in the peace of Paris and at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815. On the other hand, Montenegro, where Marmont also tried to 
exert his influence, clung to Russia. Relations between the two countries grew 
somewhat strained between 1807 and 1825 under Alexander I ; under Nicholas I, 
however, conditions improved, and Montenegro even received the arrears of her 
subsidy. Peter II Petrovic (cf. genealogical table, III), Vladika (1830 to 1851), 
who was consecrated in St. Petersburg increased the dignity of the secular governor 
and administered the country himsmf. He erected schools and printing-presses, 
introduced a system of taxation, formed a guard of soldiers to be the nucleus of a 
standing army, and created a senate with twelve members; he also won some 
personal distinction as a poet. He was succeeded by his nephew, Danilo I (1861- 
1860), who secured the consent of Austria and Russia to his proclamation as an 
hereditary temporal prince, on March 21, 1852, and thus secularised his principality, 
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which had been ecclesiastical by origin (see the map in the Appendix, " Bulgaria 
Upon his assassination on August 12, 1860, by the Montenegrin Todoro Kadrid, he 
was immediately succeeded by his nephew, Nikita Petrovid, the present ruler. 

In Servia, which, like Moldavia, Wallachia, and Greece, had to pay tribute, the 
Osmans were allowed to retain their hold of Belgrade for the moment. Milos 
was under the influence of Eussia, declined to call any National Assembly, appro- 
priated trade monopolies, and aroused the anger of his people to such an extent 
that a revolt broke out against him in 1835. In 1838 an Organic Statute’^ 
(Ustav) was drawn up with a senate in place of a popular Assembly. Milo§ swore 
to observe the constitution, but did not keep his oath, and in 1839 abdicated in 
favour of his eldest son, Milan (cf. genealogical table II of the Conspectus 
Milan died in the same year, and was succeeded by his incompetent and tyrannical 
brother Michael III, who was forced to abdicate in 1842. The Skupshtina now 
chose Alexander, the son of the old Karageorg ; the Porte conferred upon him the 
title of Basbeg, or Supreme Lord. Alexander was under the influence of Metternich 
and governed upon conservative principles. Wlien the Senators forced him to 
yield, at Christmas, 1858, he withdrew to the fortress under Turkish protection. 
The Skupshtina then deposed him and chose Milos for their governor, at the age 
of eighty, for the second time, in 1859. He, however, died in 1860. Under the 
government of his son Michael III, who again returned to power, the Turks 
evacuated the fortress of Belgrade on the demand of Austria. On June 29, 1868, 
Michael was murdered in the park of Toptshider, as the result of a conspiracy 
(which was not set on foot by the family of Karageorg) ; the Skupshtina then 
appointed the only surviving Obrenovid, Milan. IV, who was then a student in 
Paris. In 1876 a war broke out with Turkey, and though the results were 
disastrous, it became possible to announce the independence of Servia on March 3, 
1878 (cf. pp. 195, 196; see also map in the section ‘‘Bulgaria"’). On March 6, 
1889, Milan abdicated in favour of his son Alexander. Under him the title of 
“the Great” was conferred by the Skux)shtina in 1898 upon the ancestor of the 
Obrenovic, the brave Milos. Several constitutional changes took place in Servia, 
one in 1898, in the direction of conservatism. The young and talented king 
readily continued the old Servian traditions ; thus in the first year of his reign he 
paid a visit to the monastery of Chilandar on Mt. Athos (cf. above, p. 286). 
However, in the night of the 10th and 11th of June, 1903, his life was terminated 
by assassination, and from the 15th of June, 1903, the ruler of the Servian throne 
has been a Karageorgevic, namely, the eldest son of Alexander. 

As Bosnia was the last country in the peninsula to be conquered by the Turks 
(1463), so it was also the last to be liberated from a direct Turkish yoke. This 
event also was the result of the Kussian victories of 1877 and 1878. By the 
settlement of the Berlin Congress (p. 196) Bosnia and Herzegovina were occupied 
by Austria, though under Turkish suzerainty. An attempt was made to pacify 
Macedonia in 1904 by means of an international policy in Greece, with measures 
agreed by Russia and Austria in the treaty of Miirzteg. 
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11. THE POLITICAL POSITION OF CROATIA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In the nineteenth century the life of the Croatian races increased in strength 
and flourished under conditions, comparatively speaking, more favourable; Cro- 
atia was then united partly with Hungary and partly with Venice. When the 
Republic was dissolved by Bonaparte in 1797 it was handed over to Austria in 
1814 (1822) with almost the whole of Dalmatia, and the several members of the 
Croatian people shared the same fate. At the end of the eighteenth century 
Croatia had thus fallen to the position of a Hungarian province; but in the 
nineteenth century the newly aroused spirit of nationalism became too strong to 
permit the continuance of such conditions. In 1825 the Hungarians desired 
to introduce Hungarian as the official language of Croatia, and in 1830 demanded 
civic rights for the Protestants. However, the National Croatian party led by 
Count eJanko Draskovi6 (Draskovics) raised objections to this proceeding, demanded 
the restoration of the tripartite kingdom, and desired to form an Illyrian ” people 
in conjunction with Servia and Slovenia. In 1848, when the revolution broke out 
in Hungary and the Croatians joined Austria against Hungary under the ban 
JellaciC (Jellachich; Vol. VIII, p. 196), they even demanded the union of Carnia, 
Carinthia, and Styria with Croatia. The dream of a greater Croatia seemed to be 
on the point of realisation. Jellacid summoned the Croatian national assembly 
on his own responsibility, and members of every Slav nationality were in attend- 
ance. By the imperial constitution on March 4, 1841), Croatia was divided from 
Hungary, and even the military frontier was made an independent crown land. 
In 1861 the Croatians demanded the erection of an Eastern Slav kingdom, which 
was to be united with Austria only by personal union ; at that time the nationalist 
party were led by Bishop Joseph Georg Strossraayer. The opposition between 
Croatia and Hungary grew so strong that in 1866 the nationalists actually deter- 
mined to send no more representatives to the Hungarian Assembly. In 1867, when 
the national party was dissolved, such pressure was brought to bear upon the 
electors that the new assembly contained a majority of the Magyar party, which 
declared itself ready for an agreement with Hungary. This came to pass on July 
25, 1868. The Croatians were gratified by the appointment of a minister for 
Croatia ; their language was made official ; and they were to send twenty-nine 
deputies to the House of Deputies and two representatives to the House of Lords, 
apart from the Croatian magnates. In 1873 the agreement was improved in 
several respects, and the number of Croatian deputies was raised to thirty-four. 
After the introduction of universal military service no reason remained for keeping 
the military frontier on a separate footing ; it was therefore united to the crown 
land, and wholly incoiporated with it in 1887. 

Croatia and Dalmatia, under Venetian government, led a very different course 
of existence. The whole province was at that time under a general provedditore, 
who resided in Zara ; economic and jj^olitical life and society as a whole were based 
upon the organisation of the towns, each of which was under a conte capitano. 
In the year 1814 Dalmatia came into the hands of Austria, was made a kingdom 
in 1816 with Ragusa and a part of Albania, and is at the present day one of the 
Austrian crown lands. As they have long been open to the influence of Western, 
civilization, the Croatians in this district have been partly Romanised. 
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12. THE NATIONAL LIFE OF THE SEEVIAN-CEOATIAN RACE 

A . The Literatuee of the Southern Slavs 

The Southern Slavs, like the German races on Roman soil, would probably have 
become denationalised without exception had they not adopted the Slav liturgy 
with the Greek Church in the ninth century. With the Slav liturgy, Slav litera- 
ture was also founded. Thus of all the European peoples within the area of the 
Greco-Roman culture, the Slavs were the first to possess a national literature ; in. 
the tenth century this literature extended to the North Slavs. To the circum- 
stance that among the Southern Slavs national life was based upon firmer founda- 
tions in the ninth century than elsewhere, is due the fact that this literature waa^ 
able to survive the calamities which afterwards overwhelmed this people. But for 
the existence of a Slav ecclesiastical language, the past history of the Slavs, as ia 
observed by V. JagiC, would have been rather Greek and Roman than Slavonic. 

Slav literature, at the outset, was purely liturgical in nature. But as early as 
the tenth century secular books in Greek were translated into Slav, and original, 
compositions were produced. Within the Croatian area the work of creating an 
independent literature was begun at an early period. Here, at the end of the 
twelfth century, the presbyter of Dioklea wrote his narrative, which was for a long- 
time regarded as a genuine chronicle. Here, too, about the year 1288, was compiled 
the famous legal code of Vinodol, followed by that of the island of Krk (Veglia) 
and others. Most numerous were the works of a religious nature. Almost all 
were written in Glagolitic, and only some books in Southern Dalmatia were written 
in Cyrillic character (cf. p. 286). Up to the fifteenth century the use of Glagolitic 
steadily extended. The script did not begin to lose ground until the invention of 
printing, though printing with Glagolitic letters was begun as early as 1483 ; in 
the sixteenth century only one Glagolitic book appeared in the south, as far as our 
knowledge goes. A further stimulus to Glagolitic was given by the Protestant 
propaganda of the Slovenians, Truber and Ungnad (cf. below, p. 317). In Rome„ 
Glagolitic Church books were printed in the seventeenth century. In the year 
1729 Vinko Zmajevic, the archbishop of Zara, secured the Pope’s consent for the 
foundation of a Glagolitic theological seminary. At the present day there exists a 
lectureship at the seminary of Zara for Glagolitic ecclesiastical literature. 

From the sixteenth century onwards, Croatian literature rapidly increased int 
the Dalmatian districts. Marko Marulic (died 1624) worked at Spalatro, as did 
Peter Hektorovic (died 1572) in the island of Hvar, Marin Drzi6 (died 1580) at 
Ragusa, Dinko Eaujina (died 1607), Dinko Zlatarid (died 1610), and others. In 
the seventeenth century the highly talented poet Ivan Gundulic (died 1638> 
wrote his great epic Osman at Ragusa. 

In Slavonia, on the other hand, but few Latin schools were to be found before 
1500, and during the Turkish period the country was in a state of desolation. The 
result is that no trace of a Slav literature is to be found in these parts before the 
. eighteenth century. In Croatia proper, the first stimulus was given by the Refor- 
. mation movement ; Count Georg Zrinyi here protected the preachers who published 
some books, Protestantism, however, met with no success in Croatia and made no 
contributions of any value to the national literature. However, in the seventeenthL 
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and eighteenth centuries a few poets appeared, such as Peter Zrinyi, Paul Vitezovid, 
Titus BrezovaSki, and others. 

Among the Servian tribes, which were more within the area of Byzantine 
civilization, literature, properly so called, begins with the rule of the dynasty of 
Neman ja in the twelfth century, although until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury all compositions were written in the ecclesiastical Slav language and not in 
the popular dialect. In the Servian districts the Cyrillic script was in force. The 
clergy alone showed any literary activity, and the scanty remnants of the old liter- 
ature are all of a religious character. It was not until the period of Dusan that 
annals, chronicles, and legal codes were produced, of which the first and the most 
important is the Zakonik of DuSan (p. 292). A better period for Servian literature 
began with the erection of printing-presses (the first was in Montenegro at Obod 
in 1493). Upon the whole, comparatively few liturgical books appeared; the 
oppression of the Turkish yoke was so appalling that mmy Serbs migrated 
to Hungary or Eussia, where they gained their living by teaching. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the literary activity of the Hungarian Serbs 
became exhausted, and Eussia then came forward to meet the needs of the Ser- 
vian Church by sending money, church books, and parchments. At that time 
many Eussian priests appeared, working as teachers, in Servia. On the other hand, 
a highly cultured Servian, Jurii Krizanid, who was a master of several languages 
and a prolific author, went to Eussia in the seventeenth century, where, with the 
energy of his race, he attempted to introduce valuable reforms ; at the same 
time he held a secret commission to work for the union of the churches. For 
this reason, and for his free criticism of Eussian allairs, he was transported to 
Siberia for fifteen years. Even to the last he remained an ardent advocate of Pan- 
slavism. His wide education enabled him to write extensively upon political, 
social, and other questions ; his writings, however, remained unappreciated until 
the last century. 

The whole of the Servian-Croatian literature until the nineteenth century could 
hardly be regarded as national, in the strict sense of the word. With the excep- 
tion of the ballad poetry, and especially the marvellous Servian epic poetry (not 
fully appreciated until the nineteenth century), the written literature was for the 
most part of a religious character. The common material appealing to the whole 
nationality for the production of other literary work and special poems was first 
provided by the Turkish yoke, which lay upon all alike. Hence we have the most 
distinctive feature of the Southern Slav literature. These sufferings gave their 
writing a uniform character, such as it had formerly gained by an adhesion to 
Byzantine civilization (p. 288). Only the Dalmatians, being more fortunately situ- 
ated, were able to treat of sympathies common to all men, and to produce a common 
literature of lyric and also dramatic poetry, marked by some imitation of the Greek 
and Eoman dassical writers. 

£. The Ili^rian Movement 

In the seventeenth century, when it became more obvious that the Turk was 
not invincible, and when enthusiasm had been roused by the hope liberation, 
the Southern Slavs became more convinced than before of a relationship nearer 
than that of fate and political alliance; the feeling of blood relationship grew 
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strong in them, and they began to call themselves brothers and members of a Slav 
race. This feeling of mutual connection extended not merely to the Southern 
Slavs, but spread over the whole Slav world. They appealed to their Bussian 
kinsmen for help, and authors wrote enthusiastically of a great Slav family. 
Austria gave some stimulus to the movement by repeatedly summoning all the 
Balkan Slavs to common action against the Turks. 

In the history of the Austrian Slav of that period there gradually arises from 
the backgi'ound the outline of a new southern Slav Empire which was intended to 
embrace all the Southern Slav races. A name was invented for it, that of Illyria. 
The name was chosen to secure connection with past history. lUyricum had 
formerly been a Koman province, including Macedonia and Greece, with Crete, 
Dardania, and Dacia; in 476 it was assigned to the East Eoman Empire. At that 
moment the phrase " the Illyrian nation meant nothing more than the peoples 
professing the faith of the Greek Church, and as most of the Serbs were members 
of this, they also entitled themselves the Raizes, or Illyrian nation.** Now the 
name of Illyria was extended to include the Croatians and Slavonians. It was 
specially used in this sense by the Eoman Church, which had not forgotten the old 
diocese of Illyria, and used the term to denote the Slavs in the West of the Balkan 
Peninsula. From this ecclesiastical use the connotation of the name was extended. 
In Hungary, where fugitive Serbs made common cause with the Croatians, the 
Illyrian question was a constant subject of discussion. 

Maria Theresa protected the Croatians and Serbs from the aggressions of the 
Magyars, and created for the special protection of the Serbs a new administrative 
organ, the Illyrian Delegacy,** in 1746. The court of Vienna also regarded the 
Hungarian Serbs as a valuable counterpoise to the Magyars. Under the emperor 
Leopold II the Illyrian national congress was held in Temesvdr in 1790 ; demands 
were here issued for the separation of the Servian nation in the banat and in the 
bacska (voievodina), for an Illyrian chancery, for the parliamentary equality of the 
Servian bishops with the ecclesiastical princes of Herzegovina, and for a governor, 
who was to be one of the emperor's sons. The conception of Illyria first received 
official extension in the age of Napoleon. When Napoleon I took the Southern 
provinces from Austria at the peace of Schdnbrunn (October 14, 1809) he formed 
the new province of Illyria, which included the Carinthian districts of Villach, 
Carniola, Gdrz, Monfalcone, Trieste, Fiume, Istria, the Hungarian seacoast, and 
from 1811 Ragusa and a part of Croatia (cf. p. 307). The Save was the frontier 
on the Austrian side. The whole district was divided into seven provinces, Car- 
niola, Carinthia, Istria, Dalmatia, Bagusa, civil and military Croatia. These terri- 
tories reverted to Austria in 1814, but the name remained. In 1816 they were 
raised to the position of a kingdom, with governors residing at Laibach and Trieste. 
In accordance with this arrangement the Slovenian race was henceforward included 
with the Illyrian. In Dalmatia, Bosnia, Servia, and Croatia practically the same 
language was spoken as in Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. 

The Illyrian idea found an increasing number of adherents and an unusually 
zealous champion in the Croatian Ljudevit (Louis) Gaj, born on July 8, 1809, at 
Krapina (Varasdin), who studied philosophy in Graz and Leipzig, and law in Pesth. 
In this latter town he became acquainted with the famous Slavist, John Kollar, 
whose poem, " Slavy dcera,** stirred him to enthusiasm. He published a short 
work upon the elementary principles of a " Croatian-Slavonic legal code *' (Kratka 
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osnova hrvatsko ^-slavenskoga pravopis6tnja ; Ofen, 1830). In this he recom- 
mended with such acuteness the value of the Bohemian mode of wniting that it was 
soon introduced among all the Catholic Southern Slavs ; he himself wrote the dia- 
lect of Herzegovina. The students at the universities were especially enthusiastic 
on behalf of the national movement, and in 1813 a society of young Croatians was 
formed in Vienna, with the object of further developing the national language. 

In the year 1814 Georg Sporer (Matic) received permission to publish an 
Illyrian newspaper; in his ‘‘Illyrian Almanac*’ of 1823 he emphasised the 
necessity of a common language for the Southern Slavs. In Graz .a society was 
formed to prosecute this object. The sphere of “Illyrian” influence steadily 
extended. In 1836 was begun the publication of the “ Ilirske novine ” (Illyrian 
newspaper), with a literary and scientific supplement known as the “ Danica Ilirska ” 
(the Illyrian Morning Star). In 1838, under the presidency of the Count J. Draskovic 
(p. 309), a reading union was founded in Agi'am, from which all the national insti- 
tutes have originated ; the needs of the nation were here discussed in the Illyrian 
Club. Thus by degrees arose a theatre, an agricultural society, a national meeting- 
place, and, under the presidency of Gaj, a literary society known as “ Ilirska 
Matica.” Gaj travelled over the coast land through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Servia, 
Poland, and Kussia. He induced the Croatians and Serbs to recognise their kin- 
ship, It was chiefly due to him that these two races revolted against Hungary ; 
the ban, Jella^iC (p. 309), was one of his party. At a later date Gaj retired into 
private life. 

C, The Southern Slav Idea 

The Illyrian movement, supported only by rulers, poets, and authors, became 
at last nothing more than an academic theory, was unable to take hold of the 
people, and faded away entirely after the death of Gaj. Side by side, however, 
with this there arose a national movement, based on the idea of race ; for, in fact, 
every race, and indeed every district, lived under different political, social, and 
economic conditions. 

During the nineteenth century national life became everywhere vigorous, and 
newspapers and unions were founded upon all sides. In Servia, through the 
activity of Dimitrje (afterwards Dositheus) Opradovid (1729-1811), the national 
dialect was made a literary language. This movement was joined by Lucyan 
Musicki (archbishop of Karlovitz ; died 1837), and especially by the friend of 
Leopold Ranke, Vuk SteMnovi<5 Karadzic (1787-1864 ; cf. Vol. VIII, p. 539), who 
introduced a phonetic orthography, collected and first printed the national ballads 
(“srpske narodne pjesme,” 1823-1833). Great influence upon Servian literature 
was also exerted by Jovan Popovid (died 1856), who founded the Servian Literary 
Union in 1847, and the “ Scientific Review,” known as “ Glasnik,” as the organ of 
the society ; this union became the origin of the later Servian Academy of Science. 
In Vienna the Serbs also founded a union, and produced a newspaper and an 
almanac; their example was followed by the Hungarian Serbs. 

The attention of the Serbs was cjtiefly concentrated upon themselves; their 
community of origin with the Southern Slavs and with the whole Slav race was 
leather theoretically acknowledged than productive of practical result. On the 

' Hrvati is the equivalent of ** Croatian ” in the Croatiaii dialect. This people were formerly known os 
Chorvats, Chorbata, Chrovats, or Krobats. 
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other hand, the more capable Croatians, who stood on a Ibigher level of civilization^ 
were continually working to transform in practice their Southern Slav nationality. 
They had been the chief supporters of the Illyrian movement, and upon its extinction 
they took the chief share in the work of spreading the Southern idea. Newspapers 
appeared, such as the Slavenski Jug ; ” a society for southern Slav history and 
an ^‘.Archive for Southern Slav History” were founded. In 1866 the " Southern 
Slav Academy ” was formed at Agram. The Croatians went so far as to give up 
their own language and to make the Servian dialect their literary language, in order 
to facilitate the union of the two peoples, though their languages were in any case 
practically identical 

D . The Servian-Croatian Nationality at the Present Day 

Notwithstanding these facts, points of difference have often arisen between 
these two races. There is no friendship between them at the present day, which 
is the best proof of the fact that the Southern Slav idea has made but scanty 
progress. The Croatian people had developed vigorously, and their literature 
rapidly rose to the front in the hands of a number of authors, scholars, and poets^ 
of whom the most important is Ivan Mazuranic (1813-1890), with his important 
epic poem "Smrt Smail Age Cengi(5a” (The Death of Small Aga Cengid, 1846). 

On the whole, however, the Croatian Serbs have remained behind in the 
progress towards culture, as the result of the long Turkish domination ; and the 
Balkan Peninsula must still be counted as one of the least known countries of 
Europe, for the reason that it has lain outside the influence of civilization. For 
the same reason, however, the Servian-Croatian race has retained its nationality in 
a purer form than any of the West European nations. The Servian-Croatian 
popular literature has been richly productive, and the national life is full of origi- 
nality and poetry. The amusements of the people still display clear traces of their 
primitive condition, such as could scarcely be found in the West of Europe even 
centuries ago. Specially characteristic is the national dance, the kolo, which is 
known throughout the whole Balkan Peninsula (cf. above, p. 299). Eveiy dance 
was intended to advance a love suit, and this feature is displayed by the ancient 
kolo dance at the present day, not so much in the spectacle as in the songs with 
which it is accompanied. The dance is arranged and in many cases performed 
almost alone by girls ('*kolo djevojacko ”) ; one girl both leads the dance and sings 
the music (kolovogjica). In the middle of the kolo dances the bagpipe player. The 
dance begins at a moderate pace, the circle then revolves more rapidly and with 
greater spirit. The young men look on until one of them is inspired to place him- 
self in a line next t© the girl who pleases him best, thus breaking the circle. The 
songs with which the dance is accompanied are of a distinctly broad character. 
This pleasure becomes peculiarly attractive in the autumn after the harvest ; and 
the autumn kolo is then of a somewhat different character. . The youth are then 
inspired with love when the girls sing their love songs with sweet-smelling flowers 
and herbs in their bosoms. For some weeks the dance is carried on throughout the 
night, until singing leads to hoarseness. All tliis reminds us strongly of the heathen 
Greek festivals, partly of the Dionysia, partly of the Panathenaica Herodotus tells 
us that a son of the Scythian king, who witnessed the Panathenaic festival while 
travelling in Greece, made a vow to introduce this solemnity into his own country. 
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13. THE SLOVENIANS 
A. The German Supremacy (until 1500) 

All the Southern Slavs have been subject to an unfortunate destiny ; broken 
into petty tribes, they stand, for the most part, in isolation, each confronted by 
some powerful enemy. But particularly grievous was the fate of the Slovenian 
tribes who remained north of the Save, and are to-day the only membeis of the race 
who bear this name. It is true that none of the Southern Slav races succeeded 
in founding a permanent state ; but the Bulgarian Serbs and Croatians have had 
bright periods in their histories of longer or shorter duration. On the other hand,, 
the original Slav inhabitants of the ancient Pannonia, Noricum, Istria, etc., have 
been overwhelmed one after another by later waves of immigration. The kingdom 
of Same, the Pannonian states of Privina and Kozel, the kingdom of Carantania 
and of Great Moravia, all these have had but a meteoric career. Slowly crushed 
out of existence by the Avars or by the Hungarians, these kingdoms have gradu- 
ally fallen into the hands of Germany. The districts formerly occupied by the 
Slovenians have in course of time become so many different provinces of the Ger- 
man Empire and afterwards of Austria; such are Carinthia, Styria, Carniola, Upper 
and Lower Austria, Istria, Gbrz, Gradiska,and Trieste, not counting Hungary. The 
Slovenian country was occupied by German colonists. Whole districts were 
handed over to German counts, bishops, monasteries, and also to simple colonists. 
The monasteries undertook the work of conversion. The natives became subject 
to the new settlers, and the German language and customs were spread abroad with 
German administration and military service. 

A similar process was carried out in the Southern provinces through the agency 
of the Eomance population. The Slav element was gradually driven back all along 
the line, and soon even the traditions of an ancient Slav empire disappeared. 

Only in Carinthia one feature of the old Slovenian kingdom remained until 
the fifteenth century ; this was a custom in force when a new duke took over the 
government of the country. ‘‘The Austrian Ehymed Chronicle'’ of Ottokar (died 
about 1315) and the chronicle of Johannes of Viktring (died about 1345) describe 
in the following terms this ancient custom of paying homage. Near Karmburg, in 
the neighbourhood of the Church of St. Peter, is to be found a stone, upon which 
a free peasant sits, whose descent eind hereditary rights qualify him for the posi- 
tion He is surrounded by the countless masses of the people, waiting for the 
new duke. The duke, who is surrounded by nobles and knights, then takes off 
his costly clothes and puts on the dress of a peasant, consisting of a coat, trousers, 
and cloak of grey material, and shoes with strings, and a green hat. Thus clothed, 
and holding a staff in one hand and with the other leading a piebald cow and a 
horse of the same colour, the duke approaches the stone, while behind him follow 
his escort in festival dress and full decoration. As soon as the peasant, sitting on 
the stone, sees the duke, he calls oul|in the Slovenian tongue, “ Who is this that 
approaches ? ” All the bystanders reply, “ It is the prinee of the land.” The peas- 
ant then asks, "Is he a just judge? Does he care for the welfare of the country? 
Is he of free rank? Does he revere and protect the true faiffi?” All the 
bystanders reply, "He is, and will remain all this." "Then by what right" the 
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peasant goes on to ask, " can he remove me from my seat ? ” " He buys it from 
you,” all reply, with sixty pfennigs, with these piebald animals and with the clothes 
which he wears, and he will make your house free from all taxation.” The peasant 
now gives the prince a slight box on the ears, stands up, takes the two animals and 
gives his place to the prince. The prince sits on the stone, waves his drawn sword 
on every side, and swears to be a just judge to the people. Then he takes a drink 
of fresh water out of his peasant’s hat in token of his own simplicity and of that 
of his people, and to show his satisfaction with that which the soil of the coimtry 
can produce. Thence the prince proceeds to the Church of Maria-Saal for solemn 
worship, takes a meal with his nobles and knights, and then proceeds, for the pur- 
pose of proclaiming his rights, to the meadow near Maria-Saal, where the prince 
on a particular seat receives the oath of allegiance and confers fiefs. Ernst the 
Iron Duke was the last who was instituted in 1414 as Duke of Carinthia with 
the observation of these customs, which betoken the old independence of the 
Carentanian Slavs. His son Frederick III declined to submit to the custom or to 
appear in peasant’s clothes, because he thought it incompatible with his dignity as a 
Eoman king, as Valvasorof Carniola says in the seventeenth century. The emperor 
Maximilian I was only prevented by war from reviving the old custom. 

After the Slovenian race had lost its political independence, its language also 
suffered a process of decay. In Austria, Slovenish was indeed currently spoken. 
Ulrich of Lichtenstein in his “ Frauendienste ” (1255) mentions the fact that the 
language was spoken in Carinthia; even the duke of that country greeted him 
in that tongue on his return from Italy. In the fourteenth century, in Carinthia, 
Carniola, and even in Vienna, mass was read also in the Windish language ; this 
fact was explained in the Rationale divinorum officiorum ” (fourteenth century) 
of Durandi, because no other language is so widely spread as this which men call 
the Windish.” In the year 1495 a priest was sent to Aix la Chapelle by the 
town of Laibach and Krainburg to officiate for the Slovenian pilgrims. In spite 
of these facts the German language spread through the courts and fortresses. 
The Slovenians have maintained their ground chiefly in Carniola, while in Carinthia 
and Styria they were less numerous. In Austria they have disappeared entirely, 
and only the names of many places, mountains, and rivers still remind us of the 
former Slav settlements. 


B . The National Side of the Reformation in Carniola 

About the year 1500 political life had disappeared among all the Southern 
Slavs. The Bulgarians, Serbs, Bosnians, and part of the Croatians had lost their 
independence to Turkey, another part of the Croatians to Venice, and a third to 
Hungary, while the Slovenians were under German rule ; Ragusa and Dalmatia 
were alone in better case. It was the Reformation which first came as a stimulus 
to the Croatians, and especially to the Slovenians, arousing their intellectual 
activity and making their national tongue the literary language, as among the 
Germans, Tchechs, and Poles. In the Slovenian districts also preachers used the 
language of the country. When they were driven out they went to WUrtembeig, 
which was at that time the centre of religious freedom. In Tiibingen, as J. Suman 
informs us, a Slovenian professor, Matija Grbec of Istria, was working at the Uni- 
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versity ; the post of assistant professor was occupied by Matija Vlasic of Istria, 
while Michal Tififemus from Tiiffer in Lower Styria was the duke’s chancellor 
and first councillor. Among the emigrants were also to be found the former canon 
of Laibach, Primus Truber from Rasica in Lower Carniola, who preached under pop- 
ular protection until he went to Germany in 1547. This distinguished preacher 
now conceived an idea of influencing his Slovenian compatriots by publications 
issued from Wurtemberg. He published an alphabet with a catechism and a 
“ Christian Doctrine,” both printed in German characters in 1550. He was sup- 
ported by the bishop of Capo d’ Istria, Pietro Paolo Vergerio, who had fled with 
the reformers to Tubingen in 1553, and by the former governor of Styria, Johann 
Ungnad, count of Sonegg, who had left his country for the same reason in 1557, 
but still drew the income from his property and maintained a small court at 
Urach. In Tubingen the Southern Slav printing-press was established in 1560, 
and printers acquainted with Cyrillic and Glagolitic writing were engaged. Stefan 
Consul came from Istria, and designed type for the Glagolitic letters, as Anton 
Dalmata of Dalmatia had done for the Cyrillic script. It was hoped that the 
project would extend as far as Constantinople ; for all the people in those districts, 
according to Hans. Ungnad, spoke one and the same Slav language, varied only by 
differences of dialect and writing. The first fruit of these common efforts was the 
Croatian catechism in Glagolitic and Cyrillic writing, which appeared in 1561. 
The undertaking was supported by German princes, including Maximilian II. 
Recalled by the provincial authorities of Carniola, Truber continued his work in 
Laibach between 1562 and 1564, where he founded the first printing-presses. 
Opposition, however, soon drove him back to Wurtemberg. He died in 1586 at 
Derendingen, near Tlibingen, after thirty-six years of work as an author, and leav- 
ing eighteen printed books behind him. 

The reform movement secured its final successes when Juri Dalmatia trans- 
lated the whole of the Scriptures into the pure Slovenian language. He was 
born in Gurkfeld in Lower Carniola and studied in Tubingen, where he became 
magister. The rector of the high school in Laibach, Adam Bohoric, who was also 
a master of philosophy, composed a Slovenian grammar, in accordance with which 
the manuscript of Dalmatin was improved and printed at the expense of the 
estates of Carinthia, Styria, and Carniola, in 1584. During the time of the Counter 
Reformation many Slovenian writings of a religious character were destroyed, but 
nothing could check the progress of the literary movement.. In the course of the 
seventeenth century other Slovenian writings appeared also on the side of the 
Catholic party, and at that time the first printing-press for the Slovenians of 
Hungary was set up in Halle. 

C . The Literary Renaissance of the Last One Hundred and 

Fifty Years 

During the second half of the eighteenth century a new and vigorous revival 
of literature took place; the impulse to this movement was given by Marco 
Pohlin, or Marcus de St. Antonio Paiuano, to give him his title as an Augustine 
monk. His writings were mostly of a religious character, but included a 
Slovenian grammar, a " compendious chronological description of h:^hly remark- 
able events, with special reference to the exalted Duchy of Caiiiiola,” and a 
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bibliography of the writers of Carniola. His co-operation assisted the formation 
between 1781 and 1787 of the " Academia operosorum labacensium/* the president 
of which was John Nep. Graf of Edling, and of which the most highly educated 
Slovenians were members. About this period Siegmund Freiherr of Zois (died 
1819), a dignitary of Camiola, came forward as a patron of Slovenian literature. 
A frequent visitor at his house was Valentin Vodnik (died 1819), the first 
Slovenian poet; in 1796 he began the publication of the first Slovenian calendar 
and the first political newspaper, "Ljubljanske Novice.” In his house at Zois, 
Jemej (Bartholomew) Kdpitar (died 1844), the famous Slavist, lived from 1799 as 
tutor, and afterwards as secretary and librarian. Another member of this circle 
was Mat. Eavnikar, afterwards bishop of Trieste, and Capo d* Istria, who wrote 
religious books in pure prose. 

As in Western Europe, so also among the Southern Slav peoples, the nationalist 
movement was strengthened by the French Eevolution and the domination of 
Napoleon. In the year 1809 Camiola was ceded to France, and Laibach was 
made the capital of the Illyrian provinces (p. 312). The French introduced 
Slovenian as the language of instruction in the schools, at which Count Vodnik, 
who had been appointed director of education, sang the praises of Napoleon I in a 
poem. The result of this step was that after the fall of Napoleon the Austrian 
government also instituted a professorial chair of Slovenian in Graz; the first 
appointment was Jos. Nep. Primec (died 1823), who had already founded the 
Societas Slovenica ” in this district in 1810. 

In Carinthia, Styria, Gdrz, and Trieste authors and poets were also working at 
that time; they occasionally published poems and articles in German papers, 
as did U. Jarnik (died 1844) in Carinthia, V. Stanic in Gdrz, St. Modrinjak 
(died 1826), and L. Volkmer (died 1817) and others in Styria. Peter Danjko 
performed special services on behalf of the Styrian Slovenians (died 1873); he 
wrote in prose, was also a poet, and formed, by means of Cyrillic letters, an 
enlarged Latin alphabet for the Slovenians. A similar attempt had been made by 
Metelko in Carniola, However, neither this " Danjcica ” nor the Metelcica ” was 
able to maintain its ground; such innovations met with an especially hostile 
reception from the learned Mat. Cop, who had been bom in Lower Carniola, is 
said to have understood nineteen languages, and worked as a professor in Fiume, 
Laibach, and Lemberg. He was one of the founders of the first literary review, 
** Kranjska fibelica,” .the publication of which was begun in 1830 by Michael 
Kastelec. In this review appeared the first efforts of the greatest Slovenian poet, 
Franz PreS^ren (died 1849; cf. VoL VIII, p. 539), with whom the Slovenian 
literature reached its highest point. 

In this way the Slovenian race advanced as regards language and poetry. 
Scientific research was not seriously begun until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but in this department also success has been attained. According to the 
census of 1900 the number of Slovenians in all districts amounts to 1,192,780, not 
including the Slavonians and the Hungarian Slovenians or Prekmurci,” inhabiting 
the district beyond the Mur. In view of their scanty numbers a movement among 
the Slovenians is apparent towards union with the Croatians, with the object of 
forming one nationality. This would be no very difficult task, as their respective 
languages display but little difference; apart from this, both tribes formed one 
people in ancient times. . 
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VI 

THE DANUBE PEOPLES 

Bt dr. HEINRICH VON WLISLOCKI 
Revised by DR. HANS F. HELMOLT ) 


1. THE HUNS 
A . Their Beginnings in Asia 

ABOUT the year 60 B. c. the kingdom of the Huns (Hiungnu) in the north 
/ \ of China had been divided into an eastern and northern portion (Vol. II, 

/ \ p. 142). The eastern state of the Huns came to an end in 142 A. D., and 
its people were for the most part absorbed by degrees into the Chinese 
Empire; the northern kingdom of the Huns, however, succumbed as early as 
84 A. D. to the repeated attacks of their more powerful foes the Sien pe and of 
other Siberian Tunguse tribes. Part of the Him population then fled westward to 
the steppes of Lake Aral, where a separate kingdom had been founded under TshI 
tshi (see above, p. 32) immediately after the disruption of the empire. Consider- 
ably reinforced by the arrival of these fugitives (about 90 A. n.), this nomad power 
extended so rapidly in the course of the following century that it reached the 
Caspian Sea and came imder the notice of European geographers (such as Dionysios 
Periegetes about 130 and Ptolemaios about 150). About the year 300 the state 
was involved in war with Tiridates (Trdat) the Great of Armenia (p. 98), became 
a disturbing force among the peoples of Eastern Europe, and was able to make a 
considerable step westward about the middle of the fourth century, after attaining 
more or less success in a series of petty struggles. At this point we should empha- 
sise the fact that the ethnological character of these composite Hun people must 
have been considerably changed during these years by the reception and incorpora- 
tion of related and foreign dements ; the truth of the matter probably is that only 
the leaders and the nobles of the hordes were of pure Mongolian blood, while the 
majority were a very mixed race, containing infusions of other branches of the 
Ural, — AJtaic-speaking peoples, of the Turcoman Tartars, of Finns and Ugrians, 
and also of Sarmatians and others. 

All that we know of the customs and manners of the Huns is in correspondence 
with the peculiar characteristics of Mongolian races. This remark is also true of 
their physical characteristics, as described by contemporary writers: their large 
round heads, small deep-set eyes, prominent cheek-bones, flat noses, dirty com- 
plexion, small stature, broad chests, and heavy build above the waist, In certain 
races this original tjTpe had so far disappeared under the influence of infusions from 
elsewhere, that we may doubt whether the result was rather Turkish or Finnisht 
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These tribes were accustomed to slit the cheeks of their children in order to prevent 
the growth of hair ; their noses were tied down with broad bands, and the skull 
compressed at the sides. The Huns were true nomads, possessing neither houses 
nor huts. Their women (they were polygamists) and their children they led about 
from place to place in covered waggons, pasturing their herds in summer on the 
wide steppes, and retiring to the river-beds in winter. They were hardy riders, 
accustomed to remain day and night in the saddle, where they ate and drank. The 
horse, the sword, and the favourite tools of a dead man were buried with his body, 
which was placed in a grave with the head towards the west and the face turned 
to the rising sun. Over the grave a mound was erected on which the meal of the 
dead was placed. Singers then extolled ^the deeds of the departed in their songs, 
while the relatives cropped their hair and slit their cheeks in token of their grief. 

B , The Advance into the Danube District 

About the year 372 the Huns left their new habitation and advanced into the 
district on this side of tlie Volga, subjugating in 375 the Alans, who were living 
on the Don and the Sea of Azov ; part of the Alans were speedily incorporated 
with the conquerors. Under the leadership of Balamber or Balamir they attacked 
the Eastern Goths ; their king Hermanarich (Ermanarik ; the Ermrich of the Book 
of Heroes ”), who was more than one hundred years old, committed suicide upon 
losing a decisive battle. His successor, Vithimir (Vinitharius), fell in a battle on 
the Erac (between the Dnieper and the Dniester) ; his two sons and some adher- 
ents fled to the Western Goths, while a larger portion of the Eastern Goths (Greu- 
tungs), who were led by Gesimund, submitted to the supremacy of the Huns. The 
Western Goths afterwards retired behind the Pruth, and when the Huns also passed 
the Dniester they escaped after a short time, some behind the Seretli to Kauka- 
land, the modern Transylvania, under the leadership of Athanaricli, while another 
portion (the Tervings), who had accepted Christianity, entered the Eoman Empire 
at the advice of their bishop Ulfilas, under the leadersliip of Fritigern, whither 
Athanaricli followed in 380, notwithstanding his liatred of Eome, as he had been 
expelled from Transylvania. 

The Hunnish hordes of Balamber now overran the whole country to the Danube ; 
only tlie lower portion of this river and the territory about its mouth divided them 
from the Eoman Empire. Both for the civilized and for the barbarian nations this 
mighty invasion of Europe by Asiatic nomads had grievous consequences. All 
traces disappeared of the rising German civilization, which had been begun by the 
Goths ; rich colonies and flourishing settlements fell into ruins. The wooden pal- 
aces of the chieftains of the Huns advanced nearer year by year to the borders of 
civilization, and Hunnish mercenaries soon became one of the main supports of the 
Eoman domination, which was then entering on its decline. 

C. Attila 

During the years 400 to 408 the government was in the hands of XJldin (Uldes), 
and in the first half of the fifth centiny^ three brothers reigned over the Huns, — 
Mundzuk (known as Bendeguz in the Hungarian traditions), Oktar, and Eua (also 
known as Eof, Eugha, and Eugilas). Oktar, who was in the pay of the Eomans, 
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appeared several times on the Ehine and disturbed the Burgundians ; he died in 
that district, as a result of excessive gluttony, on the eve of -a battle. His inher- 
itance was divided between his brothers Mundzuk and Rua; the latter was in 
friendly relations with Byzantium, and was granted the title of Field-Marshal '' 
by Theodosios II, together with a yearly subsidy of three hundred and fifty pounds 
in gold (about £22,000). Upon his death in 434 A. n. the supremacy was taken 
over by his nephews Bleda (or Buda, by Hungarian tradition) and Attila, the sons 
of Mundzuk. 

Many different attempts have been made to explain the meaning of the name 
of Attila, the greatest of the Hun kings. Some derive the name from the Gothic 
"Atta,” or father, and consider it as meaning ‘‘little father;*’ probably, however, it 
is connected with the name by which the Byzantines denoted the Volga in the 
sixth century. Magyar myths call him Etele, and in the German heroic legends 
he is known as Etzel. The year and the place of his birth are equally unknown. 
Upon his father’s early death Attila was sent by his uncle Rua as a hostage to 
Novae (SviStov on the Bulgarian Danube), where he made the acquaintance of his 
later opponent, Ae'tius,^ who was there living in similar circumstances. Here he 
acquired some tincture of Byzantine culture. Immediately after his accession the 
two Hunnish princes renewed their peace with the emperor Theodosius under con- 
ditions of great severity : the Byzantines were forced to dissolve all their alliances 
with the peoples in the Danube district, to surrender all Hunnish subjects who 
had taken refuge with them, and also to pay a yearly tribute of five hundi'ed pounds 
in gold (seven hundred pounds according to Prisons). Attila discovered an easy 
mode of enriching his favourites by suddenly sending one or another of them with 
some despatch or proposal to the court of Constantinople, which was then forced 
to expend rich presents in return for the supposed communication. 

The Hunnish hordes subjugated the German and Slav peoples on the Danube ; 
Attila’s eldest son, Ellak, inled over the Ugrian hunting people of the Akat(z)ires 
on the Don from 488. At an early date Attila turned westward, and between 435 
and 437 destroyed the flourishing Burgundian kingdom on the central Rhine and 
on the east of Gaul ; the king Gundihar (Gundicharius) was killed. In the year 
441 the town of Margum, at the confluence of the Margus (Moravia) and the 
Lower Danube, fell into the hands of the Huns, who from that date remained the 
perpetual guests of the East Roman Empire. Under excuses of a very varied 
nature Attila now sent out his bands to invade Moesia, Thracia, and lUyria ; a 
delay in payment of the yearly tribute or the flight of some Hunnish grandee 
whom he was pursuing provided sufficient excuse for such aggression. 

In 445 he removed his brother Bleda by a treacherous murder. Shortly after- 
wards a Hun shepherd brought in a sword which was said to have fallen from 
heaven ; to this object the superstitious people attached the significance of future 


1 Mag. equ. Gaudentius = Italian wife Comes Domesticorum Carpilio (under Hono> 

I rius) = noble Goth wife 

I I 

Flavius Aetlus, * about 890 at Durostorum f daughter (Christian) 

(Silistria) t Sept. 21, 464 


Gaudentius betrothed 454 to daughter of Carpilio, 441, among the Huns 

Valentinian III 
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imperial power, and Attila strengthened his peoide in tliis beliei He himself was- 
convinced of the possibility of his future empire, in view of the weakness which 
then prevailed in the East Koman Empire. In the year 447 he advanced with hia 
bands as far as Thermopylae; the emperor Theodosius then begged for peace, 
which was granted him, at the outset of 448, at the price of a war indemnity of 
six thousand pounds in gold (English money, £275,000) and a yearly tribute of 
two thousand one hundred pounds m gold (£95,000 ; p. 35). Shortly afterwards 
(448) he sent Ediko, one of his nobles, to Constantinople to receive the yearly 
tribute, which the Byzantine court could only collect by means of extortion from 
the impoverished people; he further demanded from Theodosius II the cession 
of the whole of the right bank of the Danube. Thereupon Chrysaphius Tzuma,’’ 
the all-powerful eunuch of the empire, induced the Hunnish ambassador to join 
a conspiracy for the murder of Attila. In the year 449 the Byzantine embassy 
approached Attila to treat with him concerning his new demands. The leader of 
the embassy, the senator Maximin, and his secretary Priscus, a rhetorician and 
sophist from Pannonia, fortunately for themselves, knew nothing of the conspiracy,, 
though the interpreter Vigilas was a party to it. However, Ediko himself betrayed 
the proposal to his master, who joyfully seized this favourable opportunity to 
demand from the emperor Theodosius the head of the hated Chrysaphius, together 
with an increase in the amount of the yearly tribute ; it was with great difficulty 
that he was persuaded to give up this demand. 

To the rhetorician Priscus we owe an important description of his travels, 
which gives us a glimpse of life at the Hunnish court. He describes the capital 
and the simple palace of Attila, which was situated somewhere between the Theiss 
and the Danube, in the modern lowlands of Hungary (possibly near Tokai). He 
also gives us a description of the dwellings of the Hunnish grandees, including 
that of the minister Onegesius (Hunigis, a Goth by descent). He informs us that 
upon the entry of Attila the monarch was preceded by a band of girls in white 
garments. Priscus made the acquaintance of Queen Kreka (Reka), to whom he 
handed the presents of the emperor. He was present at a banquet given in 
honour of the embassy, at which singers and jesters attempted to entertain the 
courtiers, while the Hunnish monarch sat buried in gloomy silence, with a whole 
; band of Greek interpreters and Roman scribes awaiting his commands. It appears 
{ from this narrative that the Hunnish king found Roman cultuie indispensable. 

I By his diplomatic insight, his gieat generalship, his personal bravery and daring, 
he BO entirely surpassed contemporary princes that from the Rhine to the Volga, 
from the Baltic to the shores of the Black Sea, nations anxiously awaited their 
fates at the hands of this powerful and gloomy conqueror. 

In the summer of 450 disturbances broke out in Constantinople : Theodosius 
died in the course of a revolt, Chrysaphius was executed, and Marcianus (p. 35) 
ascended the tottering throne. When the ambassadors of the Hunnish kingdom 
came to Constantinople shortly after his accession to demand tlie yearly tribute 
he gave them a short answer, — “ Gold for my friends and steel for my enemies.” 
Attila was apparently satisfied with this answer. Geiserich, the king of the 
Vandals, had mutilated the first wife of his eldest son, Hunerich, in conse- 
quence of some suspicion (about 446); she was a daughter of the West Goth 
Theodorioh I, and dreading the revenge of the Goths had concluded an alliance 
with Attila, who now turned his attention to the West Roman Empire. The 
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reigning emperor, Valentinian III, had designed that his sister Grata Justa Honoria 
should take the veil ; she, however, had begun a love affair with her procurator 
Eugenius, had been banished for some time to Byzantium in consequence, and on 
her return home had secretly sent Attila a ring, thus offering herself to him as his 
wife. For the moment Attila vouchsafed no answer to the proposal, but at a later 
date he sent repeated demands to Valentinian, requesting the bride for his harem 
and half of the western empire as her dowry, basing these demands on the gift 
of the ring. The refusal to these requests was transmitted to the Hunnisli ambas- 
sador in the name of the emperor by Aetius, "the last of the Eomans,” the 
companion of Attila’s youth. 

In fierce anger Attila now turned the whole of Eastern Europe into an armed 
camp. In the spring of 451 he advanced with a gigantic army, composed of the 
most different nationalities (said to amount to five hundred thousand men), along 
the Danube towards Gaul. The attention of the Hun prince had been drawn to 
this country in 448 by a rebel named Eudoxius, and afterwards by the Vandal 
Geiserich and by an ambitious Frank ; a long series of ruined towns marked his 
progress. At Strassburg Attila crossed the Rhine with his army, burned Metz and 
attempted to capture Orleans. However, the inhabitants of the town held out, 
under the leadership of their bishop, until the vanguard of the army of Aetius 
appeared; he had been joined, after long negotiations, by Theodorich I (Theodoric), 
the king of the West Goths. Attila raised the siege and led his columns back to 
the wide plain extending towards Troyes and Mery, between the Seine and the 
Marne. On the field of Mauriazen (Katalaun), in the beginning of July, the great 
battle of peoples took place in which Roman Christianity was opposed to the 
Huns and heathendom. After fearful slaughter (reports vary between one hundred 
and sixty thousand and three hundred thousand men, while later legends asserted 
that even the fallen continued to struggle in the air), Attila retired to his bivouac 
at nightfall, and the death-songs of the Huns were heard even in the camp of the 
conquerors. The Hunnish king hastily erected a funeral pile of saddles, on which 
he proposed to undergo a voluntary death by fire in case of a renewed attack by 
the victorious enemy. Aetius, however, did not wish to destroy so valuable a 
counterpoise to the Gothic power, and had, moreover, himself gained the victory 
at the price of heavy sacrifices; furthermore, the West Goths had immediately 
marched home on the death of their king. Attila was thus able to retire to Pan- 
nonia without opposition. 

In the following year (452) Attila marched upon Italy with a strong army. 
After a siege of several months he captured the town of Aquileia, the gate of Italy, 
and levelled it to the ground (see the plate facing this page, "Attila the King of 
the Huns before Aquileia”). The smoking ruins of Padua, Verona, Milan, and 
many other towns marked the path of the Hunnish bands as they marched upon 
Rome. The whole civilized world was awaiting with horror the fall of the " eternal 
city” when Attila suddenly began to retreat. To this step he was probably 
induced, not so much by the magnificat present sent him by Pope Leo I at Mincio 
(see the second picture on the plate facing this page), as by* the news that the East 
Roman emperor Marcianus had invaded Pannonia, and that an even more danger- 
ous adversaiy, Aetius, was collecting an army for the relief of Rdnie. To these 
motives must be added the intolerable heat, the unaccustomed climate, plague, the 
lack of provisions, and last but certainly not least, superstition. It was thought 
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that the conqueror of Eome would die shortly after the capture of the city, as 
Alarich had died before (Vol. IV, p. 469). The fact remains that Attila retreated 
homeward to the banks of the Theiss. After threatening the Byzantines with 
punishment in the following year, he died in the winter of the year 453 of hemor- 
rhage on the night of his marriage with Idliko, known to German legend as 
Kriemhild. The body was buried in an unknown spot, and the workmen employed 
upon the grave were killed, that no one might be able to betray the last resting- 
place of the Hunnish monarch. Eome and Byzantium had lost a dangerous foe. 

2). The Downfall of the Hun People 

After Attila’s death, both his empire and his people declined with rapid 
strides. EUak (p. 317), his destined successor, had acquired Eoman culture and 
Eoman military tactics in his early youth, but was not a suitable ruler for a bar- 
baric people of nomads. The new ruler was attacked by Attila's other sons, 
especially Dengizich (Dintzic) and Irnach (Vol. II, p. 155). This fratricidal 
eh'ort led to no result, while the Goths and the Gepids seized this opportunity to 
revolt. Ellak marched against the rebels, but his army was defeated by the mighty 
force of the Gepids (under Ardarich), Goths, Eugians, and Herulians at the river 
Netad in Pannonia, where Ellak lost his life. Dengizich now undertook the 
leadership of the Huns who had been driven back to the plains between the Lower 
Danube and the Don. In 456 and 462 he attacked the Pannonian Goths on the 
Save, but was twice defeated by King Valemir. He then made an alliance with 
the Goths, and advanced to Dacia and Moesia. Three armies sent against him by 
the East Eoman Empire were enticed by the allies into a narrow valley, where they 
were suiTounded and almost exterminated. However, in the year 469 Dengizich 
again invaded Thrace, but on this occasion he was captured by the Eoman Magister 
Militum, Anagastus, was executed, and his head was sent to Constantinople. 
With his death ends the unity of the East European nomad peoples under the 
name of Huns, which had formerly been created by Ena and Attila. Imach, 
accompanied by his brothers Emnedsur and Ultzindur, withdrew with the remnants 
of the Huns far into the steppes of South Eussia. 

For more than fifty years we have no further news of the Huns. Shortly before 
523, the Byzantines mention the Hunnish tribe of the Uturgurs (Utigurs, on the 
Sea of Azov), whose king, Gorda (Grod), accepted Christianity, and was killed in a 
revolt led by his brother Muager. As early as 507 and 508 the [Caucasian-] 
Albanian bishop Qardtigt of Arnln had made a missionary journey into the lands 
of the Sabirs. In the middle of the sixth century Procopius speaks of the Huns 
as a people divided into the two tribes of the Kuturgurs (Kotrigurs) and Uturgurs, 
resembling one another in language, dress, etc., but weakening one another by 
their mutual conflicts after the autumn of 558 (cf. p. 42). We need not then feel 
surprised that the chieftain of the Kuturgurs, Zabergan, was performing service in 
the army of the Avars under the Khagan, about 562. These Kuturgurs, who were 
also known as (Black) Bulgarians, joined for the most part with the Avars, who 
are henceforward often known as Huns, in an expedition to Pannonia in 568 ; 
about 630 they were forced to leave this country in consequence of the failure of 
a revolt. The Elhagan of the Avars now proclaimed himself ruler of the two Hun 
tribes, and sent a demand to Justin II in 568 for the yearly subsidy which Byzan- 
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tium had formerly paid. In the year 576 we find the Uturgurs, with their neigh- 
bours the Alans, subject to the Western Turks ; their prince, Anagai, appears 
before the Bosphorus (at Panticapseun) as a simple Turkish general. Shortly after 
that time the name of the Uturgurs disappears from history ; their place is taken 
by the Bulgarians in Old or Greater Bulgaria to the east of the Sea of Azov. On 
the other hand in 598 we meet again with the Kuturgurs (Kotzagirs), who took 
refuge, to the number of ten thousand men, with the Avar Khagan, while flying, 
with the Huns of Tarniach and Zaben, from the Turks. However, the supremacy 
of the Avars continued only until 626 (cf. p. 280). 

At the outset of the seventh century the prince Organa ruled over the 
Kuturgurs, who had remained on the Sea of Azov. He was an ally of the 
emperor Heraclius (p. 64), accepted Christianity in 619, and attempted to convert 
his people to the new faith ; this success, however, was reserved for the Albanian 
bishop Israel of Mec-kolmank'^, who preached the Armenian gospel with great 
success in 682 at the court of the Hun prince, Alp-Ilu‘'tver of Warac' an (to the north 
of Darband in the Caucasus). After the death of Organa, his cousin Kuvrat ^ 
united his nation with their kinsmen the Bulgarians on the Kuban, and shook off 
the yoke of the Avars. After the death of Kuvrat in 668 this allied tribe divided 
into five different hordes under his sons. However, the legendary genealogy, on 
which the story of this division is based, is not wholly trustworthy, for some 
partial division, at least, must have taken place in the second half of the sixth 
century. One horde was united about 679 with the Khazars under Biig-Bajan, 
the eldest son of Kuvrat ; with these the Bulgarians had formerly been in alliance 
as a neighbouring people, and were now to be conquered by them. The danger 
threatened by their neighbours, the Turkish Petshenegs (Patzinaks), induced the 
Magyars about 840 to form an alliance with the Khazars, under whose supremacy 
they retained possession for twenty years of their second European home, Lebedia, 
to the east of the Don. When the Hungarians abandoned these districts 
shortly after 862 (p. 84) they were joined by the Kabars (Kd0apot ; in Turkish = 
revolters), who now broke away from their mother tribe the Khazars and helped 
the Hungarians to found a new home, or, to be precise, found a home for them. 
The empire foimded by the Khazars, augmented by the remnants of the Huns, 
soon rose to importance ; between 851 and 863 their dynasty accepted Christianity 
(cf. pp. 77 and 284). Shortly afterwards, however, they gave way before the silent 
influence of the Jews and accepted the Mosaic belief. Their kingdom became a 
formidable menace to the South Caucasian peoples in consequence of its great raids 
(ending 799). It must be said, however, that, according to J. Marquart, no cred- 
ence need be given to the supposed letter of a Jewish Khazar king, Joseph, to the 
Rabbi Chisdai, brought from Egypt in 1870 by Abr. Firkovitch ; in this letter 
(about 950) an imposing series of peoples are mentioned as being tributary, at that 
period, to the Hunnish Bulgarian kingdom of the Khazars. About 969 (or 965 
according to the faulty reckoning of the Russian chronicle) the empire exhausted 

1 Kobrat (Kuvrat), chieftain of the Unugu^dur^Bulgarians in independence of the Avars about 
636, a subordinate branch of tiie^ Kuturgurs (Kotrags) ; 1 668 

Bajan (B&g-Bajan) on the Kotragos, (Isperich) Asparuch, flees from Fourth Son, in Fifth son 
Sea of Azov: subdued by west of the Khazars 679 and expels Fannonia 
the Khazars 679 the Don the Avars from the southern 

^ bank of the Danube 
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by these continual campaigns fell before the advance of the Eussian Svjatoslav. 
The second horde of the Hunnish Bulgarians found a temporary home to the west 
of the Don. The third horde, mingled with other tribes of the Huns, founded the 
modern Bulgaria under the leadership of Isperich ; while the fourth, unless there 
is some confusion here with the above-mentioned settlements of 568, advanced to 
Pannonia ; their descendants are considered by many to be the Theiss Bulgarians 
mentioned in Hungarian traditions, and possibly also the Sz^kles of Transylvania. 

Thus the nationality of the Huns was broken up, coalesced with other nations, 
and then disappeared. 


2. THE BULGAEIANS 

A . The Original Home, the Migrations, and the Divisions op the 

Bulgarians 

The desert between the Ural Mountains, the Caspian Sea, and Lake Aral was 
at one time the home of those Ugrian families of peoples to which the Bulgarians 
belonged. How long the Ugrians may have inhabited these districts is impossible 
to say. At some time or other Ugrian races were driven into that territory by the 
Sabires, who, on their side, had retreated from the Avars, who were driven out by 
the Huns; at that time it is probable that the Voguls and Ostiaks, perhaps also 
some Magyar tribes, had retired northwards to the Tobol, Irtish, and Ob. On the 
other hand, the eastern branch for the most part extended at least to the Lower 
Volga and the Caucasus district, in the neighbourhood of which Bulgarian tribes, 
who had emigrated at an earlier period, must have been settled. These North 
Caucasian Bulgarians were strongly influenced by the overwhelming invasion of 
the Huns. The fact is undoubted that it was the Bulgarians who formed the 
main element of the Hunnish armies; hence we may explain the fact that we 
hear of Hunnish Bulgarians in the land of the Alans in the fourth century, and 
that we learn, shortly after 375, of the Langobards being overwhelmed by Bul- 
garians of this kind. Thus during those decades the Bulgarians must have partly 
exchanged their old name for that of Hun. This fact naturally does not facilitate 
the task of distinguishing the individual families of Mongolian race, of which we 
have in any case only scanty records, difficult to interpret. The Huns, as we have 
seen (p. 319), had gradually received large reinforcements from other members of 
the Ural Altaic-speaking peoples, and their Turkish-Tartar nationality had been so 
entirely transformed thereby, that it is difficult to say whether the hordes who 
invaded Europe were primarily of Turkish or Finnish race. After the disruption 
of the Hunnish unity (469 a. d.) this same phenomenon, which reduces every con- 
scientious historian to complete despair, is repeated with greater intensity. The 
tribes formerly subjected to the Huns had now indeed recovered their freedom ; 
but they had been subject for so long a period to Hunnish supremacy, had so 
entirely assimilated their manners and customs, had felt themselves to be so 
entirely members of the great Hunnish nationality on their marauding expedi- 
tions, and had so often acted in accordance with this belief, that contemporary 
chroniclers are continually in a state of confusion as regards the identity of these 
separate elements ; Avars, Bulgarians, Sabires, etc,, are shortly and simply known 
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as " Huns.” A century later the opposite tendency is in force ; the remnants of 
the Hun nationality are incorporated with the Bulgarian people (p. 324), and the 
name of Hun disappears from history, although the representatives of this nation- 
ality were by no means extinct. 

In that highly disturbed age of the great migrations we hear only occasionally, 
with the exception of the events above mentioned, of actions which can be ascribed 
with any certainty to the North Caucasian Bulgarians alone. In the year 482 the 
emperor Zeno (p. 36) invited their help against the Eastern Goths. This was 
the first occasion on which the Bulgarians came into practical contact with the 
East Roman Empire. In 505 Sabinianus, the Magister Militum of Illyricum, at 
the head of ten thousand Bulgarian auxiliary troops, was defeated on the Morava, 
while operating against Mundo the Gepid and Pitzia the Goth. From the shat- 
tered remnants of the Western Bulgarian outposts left in these districts, that 
branch may have been formed or have diverged, which was received about 670, 
under its leader Alzeco, into the old land of the Samnites by the Langobard 
Duke Romuald of Beneventum. In any case, at that moment the main body of 
the North Caucasian Bulgarians were in enjoyment of complete independence 
from the time that Kuvrat shook off the yoke of the Avars, about 635, and founded 
-a formidable state in conjunction with the other branches of the Southern Ugrians 
who had been driven into that district (cf. above). The supposition may be correct 
that the races subject to this Unugundur kingdom on the Kuban may have 
included the Unigurs or other ancestors of the Magyars, of whose presence in the 
-district of the Don there is evidence during tlie seventh century (Mas^udl refers to 
the Magyars of 925 under the name of Burgar) ; in that case we may find an 
•explanation of the existence of Turkish elements of Bulgarian Chuvashish char- 
acter, such as are peculiar to the Magyar vocabulary, without necessarily accepting 
the hypothesis of Herm. Vambdry, of a true Turkish or Altaic origin for the 
Magyars (cf. on this point section 4, below). 

However, in 679 the power of the Unugundur Bulgarians was so entirely 
shattered that for a time only fragmentary remnants of them existed ; the disturb- 
ing element was the West Turkish Khazars, among whose earliest conquests and 
settlements are included the East Caucasian plains on the Terek and Ssulak, 
together with the nomad settlements of Balangar and Samandar. However, the 
broken power recovered itself with comparative rapidity and soon became a force 
to be reckoned with. One portion was entirely absorbed by the Khazars ; Isperich, 
the third son of Kuvrat, founded a new kingdom on the Lower Danube, the fate of 
which will be followed more in detail below ; the fourth and fifth sons with their 
following migrated to the Avars. The second son of Kuvrat, Kotrag, settled on 
the right bank of the Don (Kotrags = Kuturgurs = Kotzagirs = Ultziagirs or Altzia- 
girs), and from this point advanced along the valley of the central Volga to the 
country of the Kama (known at this point as the Isgil, the second of three or four 
tribes of these Volga Bulgarians), where he founded the state of “Great Bulgaria,” 
between the two EtU. (= rivers ; cf. p. 85). This name also gives rise to difficulties. 
The shores of the Sea of Azov, whilh were occupied by those Hunnish Bulgarian 
Uturgurs (p. 324) who fell victims in 568 to the Avars (Uigurs) and in 676, 
together with the Alans, to the Western Turks, are now called, a# ^occasion rises, 
either “old” or “great” Bulgaria until the occupation by the Unigurs (Magyars, 
first half of ninth century). Special care must be taken to avoid any confusion of 
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the " Old Bulgaria ” on the Kuban with the other " Old Bulgaria ” in Europe. Now 
that all the remaining Bulgarian states have entirely disappeared from the map, 
the term Old Bulgaria ” is justifiably used to distinguish this country from the 
modern Bulgaria (in reference to linguistic peculiarities, etc.), and will occupy our 
attention later on. Of greater permanence than that Uturgur kingdom was 
Great Bulgaria, created by a remarkable retrograde movement of the bands of 
Kotrag on the Volga and Kama, which showed considerable power of endurance, 
and flourished from the ninth to the thirteenth century. For purposes of greater 
clearness we may connect this state with ahBalchi (Istachri) under the name of 
“ Outer Bulgaria,” in order to contrast it with the state founded on the Lower 
Danube by Isperich in 679, which then appears as “Inner Bulgaria” (Burgan); 
however, these titles are not in common use and are perhaps better left alone. On 
the Volga and the Kama the Bulgarians certainly carried on cattle-breeding and 
agriculture to some extent. They were soon in constant communication with the 
Arabs ; as early as the year 922 the Bulgarians are said to have accepted Moham- 
medanism, a statement which appears credible. In consequence of their inter- 
course with the Arabs, these Volga Bulgarians acquired considerable influence 
over the neighbouring Ugrian races (the Magyars and others). Among other 
proofs of the fact are a few surviving monuments, written in a language similar to 
that of the modern Chuvashes ; instances are the inscriptions on the gravestones 
found in the ruins of the town of Bulgar (Bolgar) on the Kama, also the remnants 
of a list^ enumerating the heathen princes of the Danube Bulgarians (until 765), 
wherein the ages are given in Old Bulgarian numerals, which can be compared 
with the words in Chuvash. The development of Great Bulgaria was hindered for 
a time by the invasions from the Baltic of the Norman Vikings (Russians) ; in 969 
they devastated Bulgaria, and a considerable proportion of the inhabitants removed 
to Hungary under their leaders Bila, Boksu, and Hetend, where they introduced as 
Ishmaelites, under the Arpiids, the cultivation of the vine. Notwithstanding the 
repeated invasions of the Russians, Greater Bulgaria maintained its independence 
for a long period. We have specimens of Arab coins, dated 976 and 977, which 
were struck in Bulgar and in Suvar (Shivar) in the name of the Bulgarian prince 
Mu’min ben Ahmad, Besides agriculture, the Volga Bulgarians learnt manufac- 
ture and trade from Iranian immigrants, which rapidly developed into the towns, 
of Suvar, Bulgar, and Bilar and extended as far as Persia. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Greater Bulgaria lost its independence ; the country was conquered by the 
Tartars and afterwards fell into the hands of the Muscovite Czars. 


J5. Old Bulgakia in Europe 

(a) The Settlements of the Dohrudza and of Moesia. — The Bulgarians who 
had migrated to the left bank of the Lower Danube under Isperich (Asparuch ;; 
pp, 65 and 325) the son of Kuvrat had meanwhile extended their settlements in 
the district between the Dniester, the Danube, and the Pontus, w^hence they made 
invasions into Moesia and into Thrace. The Byzantine emperor, Constantine IV 

^ Other names in this Danube Bulgarian list of princes are who was king about 

560 of the Slav Antes, a tribe then settled to the north of the Kutugurs between the Dniester and Dniei»cr 
on the Podolian Bug, and fell fighting against the Avars, and his brother K^Xa^deriTs, or BezmSr and 
Gostun. 
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Pogonatus, sent a punitive expedition against them in 679, with a precisely 
opposite result to that intended; the victorious Bulgarians moved to the right 
bank of the Danube in the same year, and Isperich occupied the territory from the 
Moesian plain to the shores of the Black Sea (the name Dobrudza is derived from 
that of the Kumano-Bulgarian Despot, Dobrotic, who ruled until 1386 over Varna, 
Kaliakra, and other places on the Pontos (cf. below, p. 346). The Slavs settled in 
those districts resigned themselves more readily to their fate, as they were thereby 
freed from the hated Byzantine yoke. This European kingdom of Old Bulgaria 
extended so rapidly that, at the outset of the ninth century, it included all the 
numerous Slav races of the Balkan Peninsula ; under this new and comparatively 
mild government they soon united into one people, and adopted the name of their 
conquerors the Bulgarians. The ruling class was weak in numbers, was soon 
subdued by the higher civilization of their Slav subjects, and adopted their lan- 
guage after two or three centuries, certainly after their prosperous period. 

This Old Bulgarian state, the centre of gravity of which lay in the river system 
of the Karacija and in the plains of the modern Dobrudza, was ruled under an 
aristocratic constitution. The supreme power was in the hands of a prince known 
by the native name of Khan; he was supported by a council of six nobles 
(boljerin, boyars). Serfdom was an ancient institution, and hence the adminis- 
tration of justice was barbaric and arbitrary. Rebel nobles lost not only their 
property and wealth, but their entire families were also exterminated. Polygamy 
was usual; when the husband died, his wives were burned with his corpse or 
buried in the same grave. Human sacrifices, a practice only practised at the 
expense of Latin and Greek enemies, are reported from the outset of the thirteenth 
century under the ''Pious” Johannisza; an instance among the savage Kumanians 
belongs even to the year 1241. 

(&) The Concluding History of the Heathen Ugrian Nationality {to the First 
Third of the Ninth Century). — Hardly had Isperich settled with his nation in the 
Lower Danube districts than the Byzantines, in order to save Thrace, were forced 
to agree to a tribute in a convention of 679. When the emperor Justinian II 
Rhinotmetos, the last descendant of the house of Heraclius, withheld the tribute, 
Isperich defeated the Greeks and imposed a heavier tribute on them. Under his 
successor Tervel (about 700 to 720) the Byzantine emperor, who was exiled in 695, 
found his chief support in the Bulgarians of Great Prdslav (Megali Peristhlava) 
to the south of Sumen or Schumla, the modern Eski-Stamboul. With the help 
of Tervel, Justinian, who had meanwhile married the Khazar princess Theodora, 
re-established himself in Constantinople in 705, heaped honours of every kind upon 
his ally, and conferred upon him the title of Csesar, though shortly after he was 
ungrateful enough to dissolve the alliance and attempt to surprise the Bulgarian 
Khan. At Anchialos (in Old Bulgarian, Tutchon) he was, however, himself defeated 
by the Bulgarian ruler in 705, was forced to pay a yearly tribute and to cede the 
Thracian district of Zagora, situated to the south of the Balkans, which afterwards 
gave its name to the Bulgarian kiagdom of Timovo (Tmovo), a name in use for 
centuries among the Serbs, Byzantines, and Italians, though denoting different 
localities according to the changing situation of the race (Zagorci w Ultramontani). 
When the Arabs besieged Constantinople in 717 the Bulgarians hastened to the 
help of the hard-pressed defenders and relieved the town in 718 (p. 66). 
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Under the following two princes the Bulgariaxis lived in an alternate state of 
peace and war with the Byzantine Empire. When the iconoclast Constantine V 
{741-775) ascended the East Koman throne, he mode preparations in 758 for a 
campaign against the encroaching Bulgarians, but was defeated in 759 in the 
passes of Beregava, between Anchialos and Vama. Fortunately for Byzantium 
internal disturbances broke out among the Bulgarians, whose vigour had more- 
over been diminished by the transportation of more than two hundred thousand 
Slovenians to Bithynia(762) immediately after the death of their prince Kormisos, 
of the house of Ukil, who on his side had overthrown the ruling dynasty of the 
Dulo in 753. Telec (Teletsh ; 760-763), of the family of Ugain, was summoned 
to the throne ; he, however, was defeated by the Greeks at Anchialos, and died 
under the weapons of his own exasperated subjects. His successor Sabin (a 
Eomanised Wallachian, as the name implies) was soon deposed, and forced to flee 
to Constantinople. Under the princes Bajan, Umar, and Toktu confusion within 
and pressure from without reached their highest point. Part of Bulgaria was 
occupied by Byzantine troops, and the rest was devastated by the neighbouring 
Slav races. A change of fortune took place upon the accession of Cerig (Telerig, 
p. 72) shortly after 763. He succeeded by treachery, rather than by force of 
arms, in freeing his country from the East Homans; in 777 (5) he was expelled by 
his revolted nobles, and forced to flee to Constantinople, where he was baptised, 
and married one of the imperial princesses. His successor, Kardam, defeated the 
Greeks on four occasions and forced them to pay a yearly tribute. 

Under the government of the Khan Krum (802 until April 13, 814 or 815), 
who had conquered Serdika (Triaditza, Sofia) in 809, the emperor Nicephorus 
appeared with the object of definitely incorporating Bulgaria with his empire. 
The capital of Krum was levelled to the ground and all proposals for peace were 
rejected. The Khan further closed the mountain passes with barricades and 
annihilated the whole Greek army, together with their emperor, on their retreat on 
the night of July 25-26, 811. In July, 813, Krum advanced against Michael I 
Khangab($ as far as Adrianople; he captured the town, and transported ten 
thousand men with their wives and children to the left bank of the Danube. His 
successors, Ook (or Dukura) and Diceng, remained witliin the frontiers of their 
own kingdom (p. 74) until the Bulgarian prince Omortag (Mortagon) concluded 
an armistice in 817 for thirty years with the emperor Leo V, desiring to turn his 
attention to the Franks, who were endangering the Bulgarian kingdom after the 
expulsion, of the Avars from Pannonia. In 818, 822, and 824 requests were made 
to Lewis the Pious for admission to the Frankish imperial federation by the 
Praedenecents or Eastern Abodrites from the old Servian town of Branicevo 
(on both banks of the Mlava at the point of its confluence with the Danube) ; 
this town had for the moment shaken off the Bulgarian yoke, as a result of the 
revolt of the Pannonian Slovenian Ljudevit (819-828); a similar request was 
made by the Timofians on the Timok. Omortag raised fruitless objections to 
these proposals in 824, conducted a successful war against Lewis the Pious 
between 827 and 828, and secured his supremacy over the Pannonian Slavs. 
However, the Bulgarian rule was of no long duration in this quarter ; only the 
district at the mouths of the Save and Drave remained subject to them until the 
arrival of the Magyars. A Bulgarian official was resident in Belgrade as late as 
885. About 835 the Macedonians,” who had been forcibly reanoved in 813 to 
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the far side of the Danube from Adrianople and its surroundings, attempted to 
6.vail themselves of the absence of some part of the Bulgarians, who had marched 
against Thessalonica under their leader Khan Bo(go)ris-Michael, to flee to the 
Eoman districts. They actually succeeded in their attempt ; for when the Khan 
Malamir (Baldimir, Vladimir), a grandson of Krum, crossed the Danube on this 
news, they inflicted such a blow upon him that he was forced to turn for help to 
the Magyars, who then dwelt not far from the Danube mouth ; in the meantime 
the fugitives found their way safely on board the ships which the emperor 
Theophilus had sent to meet them. 

(c) The Conversion of the Slav Bulgarians to Christianity {SIf0^927). — Under 
the Khan Presjam Christianity had already begun to take root in the Bulgarian 
Empire. His successor, Boris (Bogoris ; from 844 to 845, or possibly only from 
852), was largely occupied during the first half of his reign with wars against the 
Oreeks, the Serbs, the Croatians, and the Franks. For the most part his conflicts 
•ended unfavourably. Against the Franks he fought in 853, as an ally of the Mora- 
vian prince Rastislav (p. 233) ; he also fought against the Pannonian Slavs at the 
instigation of Charles the Bald, who had suflered a severe defeat at the hands of 
Lewis the German. Boris now joined the East Frankish king, whose son, Karl- 
mann, had revolted with the help of Rastislav (862). Kaiiinaim was beaten ; 
Lewis and Boris concluded a treaty of alliance in 864 at Tulin on the Danube, 
which was renewed in 892 by the emperor Arnulf, and remained in force for 
centuries. In the same or in the following year (865) the Byzantines ceded to 
the Bulgarians ‘‘Zagoria” (between the important frontier fortress Develtos or 
Valandar and the Iron Gate ; for the shifting the name cf. p. 235). There may be 
a connection between these and the following events. 

A great transformation had been brought to pass in the spiritual life of the 
whole of the Slav people by the brothers Constantine and Methodios (cf. pp. 78 
and 233). By their efforts Christianity spread so rapidly in Lower Pannonia (if 
not under Privina, 848 to 861, then under Kocel or Kozel, 861 to 874) and 
Moravia that the Bulgarian prince Boris found himself in the midst of powerful 
Christian nobles, whose doctrine he was forced to consider indispensable to the 
maintenance and security of his kingdom. Boris also became a Christian for 
political reasons (cf. p. 78). At first (864) he began to negotiate with Pope 
Mcholas I, through the medium of King Lewis, but afterwards preferred to turn 
to Byzantium ; when he was there baptised he took the name of Michael, in honour 
of his godfather the emperor Michael III. He showed indefatigable energy in 
preaching the new faith to his subjects (and also to the Slavs in the southwest) by 
the founding of seven churches, and by continual threats and exhortations (between 
864 and 867), while he cruelly crushed the revolt of the nobles who remained 
faithful to heathendom ; he even executed their women and children in a most 
•cruel manner and exterminated whole families. 

After a reign of thirty-six years Boris abdicated, in 888, in favour of his eldest 
son Vladimir and retreated to a moilastery. While Symeon, the youngest son of 
Boris, devoted himself to science in Constantinople with a zeal which afterwards 
procured him the nickname of the " half Greek,” Khan Vladimir led a dissipated 
life, and thereby seriously endangered the work his father had begun. After four 
years Boris found himself obliged to leave his monastery for a short time for the 
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purpose of deposing Vladimir and raising Symeon to the throne. Michael Boris 
died on May 2, 907. He is the first of the series of Bulgarian national saints, and 
is revered as the converter of his nation to Christianity. 

Under the government of Symeon (893-927) the Bulgarian state attained its 
greatest expansion. It extended from the banks of the Danube to the mountains 
of Ehodope and Pindos (southward from Mesembria to Adrianople). Besides the 
Danube Bulgarians, he ruled over Macedonia, Thessalia, Epiros, the modern 
Albania (the coast of Corfu as far as Drim, with the exception of some Byzantine 
sea towns), while Servia paid him tribute. By means of a series of fortunate 
campaigns Symeon brought the East Eoman Empire to the verge of destruction. 
The first inducement to a breach of the peace was given by the Byzantines them- 
selves, who imposed heavy customs duties upon goods imported from Bulgaria. 
When Symeon was unable to remove this embargo upon Bulgarian trade by dip- 
lomatic means, he declared war ; after he had beaten the guards of the capital in 
several battles, he sent home the Khazar mercenaries, whom he had captured, with 
their noses cut off. The emperor Leo VI now called to his aid the heathen 
Magyars, who at this time (894) occupied Moldavia and Wallachia. Symeon 
was forced to retire at the end of January, 895, before the general Nicephorus Pho- 
cas, who was quickly recalled from Asia Minor, while Bulgaria was devastated as 
far as the royal seat of Great Preslav (p. 329) by the Magyars and Khazar Kabars 
(p. 325) under Liuntis, the son of Arpdd, who had been feiried across the Danube 
in the imperial ships. Symeon suffered two defeats, threw himself into the fortress 
of Drster (Silistria), and begged for an armistice from the Patrician Eustathius, 
Drungarios of the Excubitores. The emperor Leo agreed and recalled his armies. 
Symeon forthwith annihilated the Magyars whom the Byzantines had left on his 
side of the Danube (May, 895), and those that were left on the further bank were 
driven away by the Petshenegs, who were in alliance with Symeon (p. 85, above). 
He then secured an advantageous peace from Byzantium by promising the uncon- 
ditional return of the prisoners, including those who had been made by the Magyars 
and purchased from them. Soon, however, the imsatisfactory completion of this 
contract gave him reason to feel fresh dissatisfaction with East Eome ; he broke 
the peace and defeated the Byzantine troops under the new commander of the 
Guards, Katakalos, at Bulgarophygos, not far from Adrianople. The emperor Leo 
was so alarmed at the loss of his general that he even armed the Mohammedan 
prisoners of war then confined in Constantinople (896). The peace now concluded 
between the Bulgarians and Greeks lasted until the death of the Byzantine 
emperor (911). 

Symeon, who assumed the title of Bulgarian Czar in 917, employed the years 
of peace in stimulating literary movements. Educated in Constantinople, he was 
a zealous scholar of Christian literature, and did his best to bring home the new 
teaching to his people. After the death of Methodios (885) his disciples fled from 
Moravia and found a suitable refuge in Bulgaria, as in the other Southern Slav 
countries (p. 235). The reign of the Czar Symeon forms the closing age of the 
(early Slavonic) Bulgarian literature, though this literature is confin^ to ecclesi- 
astical writings. The bishop Constantine, the Pope Gregory, John the Exarch, 
the monk Chrabr (p. 286), and other authors at Symeon’s magnificent court, raised 
ecclesiastical literature to a height that justifies comparison with the Latin and 
Greek literature of the period, and also extended it from Bulgaria to Servia and 
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Russia. At the command of the Czar theological works and translations from the 
Greek were composed. Surrounded by scholars, he found time himself for literary 
activity ; to him is ascribed the translation of a whole collection of homilies of 
John Chrysostom, to which he gave the title of " Zlato struj(a) (stream of gold). 
We need not be surprised that contemporaries were accustomed to compare him 
with King Ptolemaios of Egypt. 

In the year 912 Symeon’s peaceful work was interrupted. The emperor Leo 
had died, and his successor Alexander (p. 85) went out of his way to insult the 
messengers of the Czar Symeon when they requested a renewal of the peace. 
Alexander did not feel the weight of Symeon’s revenge, which was reserved for 
his successor, Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos ; notwithstanding the help of 
the Magyars, Servians, and Arabs, the battle of Mes^embria ended with the defeat 
of the Byzantines on August 20, 917. With the exception of Constantinople and 
some parts of the seaboard, almost the whole peninsula fell into the hands of the 
Bulgarians. About the same time the Serbs also came under Symeon’s suprem- 
acy ; with the support of Michael Wyhevyc (912-926), the prince of the Southern 
Serbs, or Zachluraians (p. 281), he imprisoned and executed their high Zupan 
Peter, whose policy favoured the Byzantines, and set up Paul, a relative of the 
murdered man, as his successor (917). In 919 the Byzantine emperor, who was 
distinguished rather for scholarship than for political capacity, appointed hia field- 
marshal Romanus Lakapenos as co-regent against Symeon’s will (p. 86). In 923 
Symeon appeared before the gates of the capital and began negotiations for the 
necessary naval assistance with the Fatemid Fadlun of Kairuan (Quairuvan) and 
captured Adrianople. It was only anxiety witli regard to the Petshenegs and 
Magyars in the North that induced him to conclude peace at the personal request 
of the Roman on September 9, 924 (according to Max Biidinger, as late as Novem- 
ber 9, 926). 'While Symeon was occupied with Byzantium, the Servian Zupan, 
Paul, whom he had set up, was aiming at independence. Symeon sent an army to 
Servia, deposed Paul, and lianded over the principality to a certain Zacharias in 
923 ; he, however, also entered into relations with the Byzantines, and was there- 
fore forced to flee from Symeon to Croatia. Symeon was unable to realize his plan 
of bringing Croatia under his supremacy, owing to the defeat in 927 of his field- 
marshal Alp bagatur (Alobogotur). He died on May 27, 927, the greatest Czar of the 
Bulgarians, at once a general, a scholar, and the first pioneer of European culture. 

(d) The Decline and Fall of the Old Bulgarian State under Peter and Boris II ; 
the Bogumiles, — Symeon’s carefully constructed state fell to ruins under his son 
Peter (927-969). Under his government the decline of the newly formed state of 
Old Bulgaria was accelerated by foes within and without. Symeon had left four 
sons.^ Michael, the son of his first marriage, had been confined in a monastery t<j 
secure the throne to Peter; the latter had two other brothers, John and Boyan, who 
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was popularly supposed to be a magioiaiL The Byzantines, Magyars, Servians, and 
Avars were only awaiting an opportunity to humiliate the youthM Czar. Hard 
pressed on every side, Peter contracted a marriage on September 8, 927, with Maria, 
the granddaughter of the emperor Eomanus (cf. p. 49), in order to secure the peace 
of his kingdom with the help of the Greeks. This step, however, was destined to- 
be fatal to Bulgaria. With the entry of the first Byzantine Czarina, East Roman 
influence began to take hold of Bulgarian politics, an influence destined to produce 
unlimited disaster in the following centuries. Greek tendencies now made them- 
selves felt both in Church and state. The older strain of the Bulgarian people, the 
comrades in arms of the Czar Symeon, were dissatisfied with the new state of 
affairs and joined the younger brother John. However, the revolt was soon sup- 
pressed with the help of Byzantine troops ; John was taken to Constantinople, was 
overwhelmed with presents by the emperor Romanus, and was married to a noble 
Armenian woman. After a short time the monk Michael, Symeon's eldest son, 
also revolted, and placed himself at the head of the malcontents in 929. However, 
he died before he was able to drive the Byzantine courtiers out of the country. 
The continual opposition to Byzantine misgovernment, which was smouldering at 
the court of the Czar, broke out into flame in 963, when the Boljar (noble) Sisman 
revolted against the weak government, and after a short struggle secured the west- 
ern provinces of Macedonia and Albania (cf. below, p. 336). The Serbs also broke 
away from Bulgaria, and constant plundering raids upon the country were made 
by the Magyars and the Turkish n( mad people of the Petshenegs.^ Meanwhile, 
however, Peter carried on a luxuriou 5 life amid his Greek relations and courtiers. 

Under the government of this good-natured and cultured Czar the intellectual 
life of the Bulgarians was exposed to severe attacks. A few years after the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Bulgaria, a special form of opposition made itself felt 
among the people to the teaching of the State Church, which began to decay imder 
the influence of the pedantry and preciosity of Byzantine literature; while this 
opposition was based upon old religious traditions, it was specially drawn to the 
teaching of a new sect. The not inconsiderable survivals of the heathen Ugrian 
popular mythology and cosmogony, faded remnants of which still exist in those 
districts, formed the basis for the development in Bulgaria of the sect of the 
Bogumiles, whose dualist doctrine was^t the outset in harmony with the spirit of 
the natioru Bogumilism began its career on the Balkan Peninsula with the settle- 
ment of the Armenian Paulicians (p. 69) ; in 746 Constantine V. Kopronymos 
had transported a large number of them from Syria to Thrace, to act as frontier 
guards, and a persecution initiated by Basil about 870 can only have increased 
their numbers. In the first half of Peter’s reign the Pope Bogumil appeared in 
Bulgaria; he was also known as Jeremias, and came forward as the reformer of the 
Paulician doctrine. His teacliing was merely a new stage in the steady develop- 
ment of a doctrine formed by the mixture of Syrian, Persian, and Greek theories 
with fragments of Christianity ; it was marked by a gradu^ conformation to Chris- 
tianity, though at the same time the remnants of the old heathen cosmogony, 
derived from the Ugrian religion, were not cast away. According to the traditions 
of the Ugrians, God created the world with the help of Satan, who eventually 
desires to secure the chief power for himself. Proin this division pi;oceed the 

^ Of. p. 343, aud Konst. Jirecek in the Eighty-ninth Annual of the Sitzungsberichte der koniglich. 
bdhznischen Geselischaft der Wissenschaften. 
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good and tho evil principles. According to Bogumil, the good divinity was a 
perfect Triune being, the creator of the perfect and unseen world, inhabited by 
spiritual beings ; while the bad divinity, Satan, or the devil, created the visible 
changeable world, the cosmos animate or inanimate. The opposition arising from 
this contrast between matter and spirit exists, according to the moral philosophy 
of the Bogumiles, only in the soul of man. The soul is an angel fallen from 
heaven, imprisoned in the body, which will return to its former home after the 
last death.’' Besides the Scriptures, the Bogumiles had many other writings,, 
which, together with their preaching, tliey spread over the whole of Europe. 
Bogumil himself made a collection of apocryphal writings, which were counted 
among the sacred books by his adherents. His gloomy doctrine, which pronounced 
the damnation of all animate nature, dominated the fninds of the masses, whereas 
the nobility clung more closely to the powerful Eastern Church. 

This intellectual movement brought mischief enough upon the Czar Peter. In 
the year 963 the imperial throne of Byzantium was ascended by Nicephorus II 
Phooas (p. 86) ; at his secret instigation the Russian prince (Svjatoslav, Svetoslav) 
invaded Bulgaria in August, 968, and devastated the country with the support of 
the Byzantines.^ The nobility joined the Greeks, while the common people,, 
whose minds were clouded by the teaching of Bogumil, resigned themselves to 
quiet neutrality. Nicephorus, however, soon perceived that he had brought a dan- 
gerous enemy into his own neighbourhood in the person of the Russians, and 
secured a peace, which was to have been confirmed by the double mamage of two 
Byzantine princes with Bulgarian princesses. Peter also sent his sons Boris and 
Romanus to Constantinople to be educated; he himself enjoyed this doubtful 
peace only for a short time ; he died on January 30, 969, leaving his tottering 
throne to his son Boris II. Attracted by the prosperity of the Danube districts, 
Svjatoslav invaded the country with his Russians for the second time in the sum- 
mer of 969, took the title of Czar and established himself in the country ; this 
was a deathblow to Old Bulgaria, after an existence of three hundred years. In 
971 the new Byzantine emperor John Tzimisces (p. 87) freed Bulgaria from the 
Russians, but incorporated it with the Byzantine Empire. Boris II was forced to 
abdicate, and his younger brother Romanus was made an eunuch. 

(e) The Sismanids of West Bulgaria {963-1011^), — Western Bulgaria alone 
continued an independent existence under Sisman I, who had secured his inde- 
pendence under the Czar Peter in 963. He left behind him four sons ; of these 
his successor, the Czar David, fell in battle against the nomad Wallachians, while 
Moses lost his life in an attack upon Seres ; the third son, Aaron, was executed by 
the orders of his youngest brother, Samuel (cf. p. 49). Samuel now ascended the 
throne of Western Bulgaria, and retained it for almost four decades, amid great 
confusion (976-1014). His domestic policy was guided by one great principle, 
to avoid arousing the hostility either of the Orthodox Church, which was pre- 
eminent in the country and enjoyed the support of the powerful nobles (bolyars), 
or of the Roman Omrch, which ha(| conferred the Czar’s crown upon him, aa 
before upon Symeon and Peter, or again of the Bogumiles, who were spread 
throughout the country. , 

^ 1 See the plate facing this page, “ A Cavalry Fi^t between Bulgarians and Russians in the Tenth 

Century.*’ . 
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After the death of the emperor Tzimisces (976) the throne of Byzantium was 
ascended by two youths of the family of Basil I, the brothers Basil II and Con- 
stantine VIII ; revolts thereupon broke out in every comer of the wide empire. 
This induced the Czar Samuel to liberate the Bulgarians in Moesia, who had been 
hastily subdued, and to restore the kingdom of Symeon within its former bound- 
aries. However Basil II, who was a cruel ruler, notwithstanding his monastic 
mode of life, had made it his object, immediately upon entering upon his govern- 
ment, to bring about the complete subjugation of the Bulgarians. Samuel invaded 
Thrace and marched ujx)n Thessaly and Hellas, devastating the country as he 
went. A battle was fought on the Isker between Ichtiman and Simokov in 981, 
at Stoponian (Stiponje) ; Basileios himself had the utmost difficulty in escaping to 
Philip j)opolis. A peace of fifteen years succeeded, partly interrupted by a fmitless 
attempt to besiege Sofia (987). Meanwhile Samuel conquered the coasts of the 
Adriatic and made the Servian prince John Vladimir his vassal In the year 
9i)6 a second war broke out against Basil II, and on this occasion the Bulgarian 
army was annihilated on the banks of the Spercheios. In the following years the 
Byzantines occupied the Bulgarian country without striking a blow (only the fortress 
of Pernik or Peringi-ad on the Struma held out in 1002 as vigorously as afterwards 
in 1016) ; the result was that at the outbreak of the last war Samuel was in pos- 
session only of Western Macedonia, Albania, and the environs of Sofia. In the 
south of the passes of Kl(e)idion and Kimbalongon (Kimpolung in Koumania), 
his army was annihilated on July 29, 1014, on the B^lasitza mountain (Valathista, 
cf. p. 88 ; according to Wilh. Gdtz on the upper Stmma, between Dupnica and 
Samokov in Western Bulgaria). The Czar escaped with difficulty to Prilej). 
Basil II put out the eyes of all his Bulgarian prisoners, gave every hundred of 
them a one-eyed man as a guide, and thus allowed them to return home. Samuel was 
unable to bear up under this heavy blow, and died suddenly on September 15, 1014. 

(/) The Byzantine Supremacy (1018-1 ISO). — Under Samuers son and suc- 
cessor, Gabriel (Radomir), the Gmeks again invaded Bulgaria. In 1015 Gabriel 
was murdered, while hunting, by his cousin, John Vladislav, probably at the insti- 
gation of the emperor Basileios IT. The negotiations for peace set on foot by the 
murderer led to no result, and Basil II declined to abandon his object. A fresh 
army invaded Bulgaria. In the spring of 1018 John Vladislav fell in battle 
before Durazzo. After a short and desperate stmggle, his son Fruzin surrendered 
and was apjx>inted commander of the Court Guards by the emperor. From the 
year 1018 onwards Bulgaria for full one hundred and fifty years no longer formed 
an obstacle to the expansion of the Byzantine Empire, which had never been 
more i)owerful in the Balkan Peninsula since the time of Marcianus, Leo I, and 
Justinian I. The work of the great Czar Symeon had been destroyed (cf. p. 88). 
Most of the Bolyars were given posts at the Byzantine court by Basil. Katharina, 
a daughter of John Vladislav (cf. p. 49), and the last Czarina Maria, lived in Con- 
stantinople as ladies of the court, while high military posts were given to the 
^ismanid princes. The Bulgarian Church retained its independence, but its 
supreme head was no longer to be called patriarch, but archbishop. The countiy 
was divided into districts or themata, each \mder the government of a Strat^us ; 
as these officials usually occupied their posts only for a year, they did their best to 
exhaust the wealth of their respective provinces with all speed. 
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After the death of Basil II the East Eoman Empire entered upon a period of 
decay (p. 89). Peter Deljan (Deleanos), supposed to be the son of the unfortunate 
Gabriel, escaped from captivity and was welcomed by the nation as Ci!:ar in 1040. 
At the same time the Slavs at Durazzo proclaimed the warrior Tichomir as Czar ; 
however, he was soon deposed and stoned to death by the people. Deljan, as sole 
ruler, then undertook an expedition against Thessalonica, where Manuel Ibatzes 
(Ivac), the chamberlain of the emperor Michael I V, went over to the Bulgarians 
with the army and the imperial treasury. Epirus and Hellas, weary of the extor- 
tions of the Strategi, joined Deljan. He, however, unfortunately appointed Alusian, 
the younger brother of John Vladislav (p. 49) as co-regent in September, 1040, 
and by way of thanks was drugged and blinded by him on July 3, 1041, and sent 
to Byzantium. For this reason the Bulgarian revolt came to an end in December 
of the same year. 

Immediately afterwards (1048-1053) Bulgaria became the scene of dreadful 
struggles with the pure Turkish race of the Petshenegs or Patzinaks (p. 334), who 
had long before embraced the Mohammedan faith ; they had been driven out of 
their steppes from the Lower Danube to the Crimea l)y the kindred race of the 
Kumanians, and had established tliemselves on either side of the Balkans shortly 
before 1048. On the further side eleven tribes were settled, about eighty thou- 
sand in number, under their Khan Tirach, while two tribes, amounting to twenty 
thousand heads, had accepted baptism under their chief Kegen, received settle- 
ments in the Dobrudza, and now joined the Byzantines, at the end of 1048, in 
coiKjuering their relatives on the other sitle of the Danube. The prisoners were 
settled by Constantine IX Monomachos (p. 90) in the valleys of the western 
mountain district, in those of Solia and Nis, and in Northern Macedonia (in the 
plain of Ovcpolje). Some of them were also employed as mercenaries in Asia 
Minor; but in that country they revolted in 104!), and after a vigorous struggle 
concluded a thirty years’ peace with hlastern Koine, and retreated for the most 
part beyond the Danube in 1054, leaving behind them ])ermanent remains and 
traces of their occupation. In 1064 they helped the Byzantines to drive back an 
invasion of sixty thousand Kumanians. In 1073 and 1086 tliey gave their sup- 
port to Bulgarian revolts against Byzantium and the Dobrudza. It was not until 
April 29, 1091, that the Byzantine armies, after sufTering a series of defeats, were 
victorious at the battle of Lebunion, and with the hel]> of the Kumanians were able 
to put an end to the devastations caused by the savage Petshenegs 92). Once 
more the prisoners were forced to settle in Macedonia, or were occupied elsewhere 
in the empire as military colonists. Petsheneg archers op|X)sed the crusaders of 
Peter of Amiens in 1069 and the Normans of Bohemund in 1097. 

During the Byzantine supremacy the sect of the Bogumiles develof>ed a wholly 
unexpected vigour. Notwithstanding the repeated and cruel persecutions instituted 
by different emperors (Alexios had their chief elder Basil, together with his twelve 
‘‘apostles,” burnt in Constantinople in 1118), the Bogumile doctrine spread west- 
wards by way of the Byzantine settlements in I-ower Italy. In Germany the 
adherents of this belief were known as ^athari, in Italy and Bosnia as Patarenes, 
in France as Albigenses. In opposition to the unlimited dualism of former times 
(p. 334), to which the Macedonians clung tenaciously, a second party rose in 
Bulgaria during the military confusion of the tenth century, which was marked by 
a belief in a moderate form of monotheism, and explained the existence of Satan 
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Bot as a primordial being, but as a fallen angel. The Bogumil belief is of great 
importance in the history of human civilization it is, moreover, a very remark- 
able phenomenon that such a religious movement, originating on Bulgarian soil, 
should have acquired influence over the people of Western Europa The struggle 
initiated by this doctrine against the Roman priesthood eventually led to liberation 
from the papal oppression. In this respect the Bulgarian Bogumil doctrine ©on- 
tained the germs of the movement that was to develop into the great Reformaticm. 

(g) The Second Foundation of an Independent State under the Aaenids 
(1197-lfi97), — While Bulgaria was exposed under the Greek yoke to disruptive 
forces both internal and external, the Byzantine Empire was also tottering to its 
fall. The Kumanians were established in the Danube territories, the islands and 
the shores of the JEgean Sea were devastated by the Normans and Saracens, 
while in Asia Minor the empire was threatened by the Seljuk power. When the 
emperor Isaac II Angelos (p. 97) desired to enter upon a marriage with Margareta, 
the daughter of the Hungarian king B41a (1172-1196), his plans were checked by 
want of money. Fresh taxes were imposed, and the Bulgarians and Wallachians 
in particular were subjected to oppressive extortion. The dissatisfied parties 
were led by two brothers of an old Bolyar family, Peter and Jo(h)annes AsSn. 
Peter was crowned Czar of the Bulgarians and Greeks in 1186, and an archbishop 
independent of the patriarch of Constantinople was set up in Trnovo. The rebels 
were scattered by the Byzantines after some battles, and their leaders were forced 
to take refuge beyond the Danube with the Kumanians (pp. 92 and 337) ; but in 
1187 Asen appeared in alliance with the revolted party at home. In the year 
1187 the Byzantines had recovered the corpse of St. John or Ivan of Rila (died 
946), a costly relic, which Bela had carried off to Gran from Serdica (Triaditza, 
Sofia) in 1183; in 1188 they succeeded in capturing the Bulgarian Czarina by 
treachery, and an armistice was concluded. On April 10, 1195, Isaac was over- 
thrown by his own brother Alexius III and blinded, when the campaign against 
the Bulgarians once more ended without result. However, in the midst of his 
career As6n I, who had made Trnovo his capital, was killed in his palace in 1196 
by the Bolyar Ivanko, a mountain chieftain of Kricim in Rhodope (1195-1200); 
he called himself Alexius, and married the Greek princess Theodora. Peter now 
took over the government in conjunction with his youngest brother Kalojan; but 
he was also murdered after a short time by one of his compatriots (1197). 

In ailiance with the Kumanians, Kalojan or Joannisz (1197-1207 ; p. 103) 
made annual invasions into Thrace and Macedonia, where he supported the revolt 
of the Bolyar Dobromir Strez (Stregan ; the Greek Chryses), who wrested the 
highland of Vardar from the Byzantine Empire in 1199. In 1201 the Byzantines 
were obliged to conclude peace with Kalojan and to leave in his power the dis- 
tricts he had conquered. The Bulgarian Empire, restored by this means, extended 
under his government from Belgrade to the Lower Marica and to the Black Sea, 
from the mouths of the Danube to the Strymon. This frontier was disturbed 
by the Hungarian king Emerich (1196-1204). Although Kalojan induced the 
Kumanians to devastate the territory of the Servian prince Vlkan (Volkan, Vlk, 
Wukan, p. 290), who was independent of Hungaiy-, none the less the Hungarians 


^ Cf. the “ Historia Bogorailorum,” by Job. Chr. Wolf, Wittenberg, 1712. a book now very scarce. 
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captured from him five bishoprics in Lower Moravia. With the object of confirm- 
ing his royal title abroad, Kalojan applied to Pope Innocent III requesting a grant 
of the title of Emperor, and of a patriarch for his kingdom independent of Con- 
stantinople (1202). In return Bulgaria was willing to submit definitely to the 
papal supremacy. Innocent III sent Cardinal Leo of Santa Croce to Bulgaria in 
1203; he crowned Kalojan on November 8, 1204, with the royal diadem, after 
consecrating the archbishop Basil of Trnovo as primate of Bulgaria on the previous 
day. Kalojan accepted the kingly crown, but afterwards invariably styled himself 
Czar (Emperor), and arbitrarily altered the title of Primate to that of Patriarch.** 
This union of Bulgaria and Eome had, moreover, no influence upon worship or 
doctrine. ' 

Meanwhile Kalojan’s position had been entirely altered by the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire. Count Baldwin of Flanders (cf. p. 340) was crowned emperor 
in the Church of St. Sofia at Constantinople. Numerous petty kingdoms appeared 
in the Balkan Peninsula (p. 103), Kalojan’s position became more dangerous 
every day. He was cunning enough to ofler a treaty of peace to Baldwin, but the 
proposal was haughtily rejected by the Frank. An opportunity for a counter stroke 
was afforded Kalojan by the revolt of the Greek population, who offered him the 
imperial crown. In alliance with the Kumanians, Kalojan occupied Adrianople, 
and there fought a decisive battle on the 14th or 15th of April, 1205, with the 
advancing Baldwin; the Latin emperor and his army were utterly defeated, 
However, for thirteen months (1205-1206) the Duke of Philippopolis, Renier de 
Trit, held out at Stanimaka against the overwhelming forces of the enemy. Kalo- 
jan, however, met with an unexpected and premature fate. In the course of the 
siege of Thessalonica, the king of which town, Boniface, had been killed by the Bul- 
garians of that district at a day’s journey from Mosynopolis, Kalojan was stabbed 
in his sleep at the end of July, 1207, by the Kumanians of Manestra, probably at 
the instigation of his wife. He died on the following day (probably October 8, 
1207), one of the greatest princes of Bulgaria, notwithstanding his cruelty. 

Boril (Boris II; 1207 to 1218), a nephew of Kalojan, seized the Bulgarian 
throne in Trnovo, and married the widowed Czarina (one of the accomplices of the 
murder?). The legitimate heirs to the throne, the sons of As6n, Johannes As6n 
and Alexander, fled to Russia. The great empire which Kalojan had acquired and 
maintained with his strong hand entered upon its decline. Boril possessed his 
uncle’s lust for conquest, but not his generalship or his statesmanlike foretliought. 
He became entangled in war with the Franks, who were now in possession of the 
greater part of the old Byzantine Empire, and was utterly defeated by the emperor 
Henry (p. 103) at Philippopolis on July 31, 1208 ; he then confined bis attention 
entirely to the suppression of disturbances at home. The Bogumil doctrine had 
obtained so firm a hold on men’s minds that the people, weary of continual war 
and oppression, longed for peace and quiet. The Czar’s plans of conquest were 
opposed even by the court circles. Boril had rightly recognised the reason for 
the fact, and assembled a synod of clergy in Trnovo on February 11, 1211. The 
synod pronounced an anathema upon the Bogumil doctrine, and translated a legal 
code, written against them, from the Greek ; the best known adherents qf the doc- 
trine were imprisoned or banished at BorH’s command. In 1213 the emperor 
Henry, abandoned by all his allies, agreed to a marriage with Boril’s daughter 
Maria, in the hope that the Bulgarian prince would support him in a campaign 
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against the Serbs. Boril certainly equipped an auxiliary force, but was forced to 
send it against Johannes As^n, who had returned from Eussia and had collected 
a large following. The result was that the Czar Boril was taken prisoner and 
blinded in 1218; the emperor Henry had died at Thessalonica two years previ- 
ously (June 11, 1216). 

Johannes As6n II, one of the noblest characters of his time, now ascended the 
Bulgarian throne as Czar (1218-1241). His memory as a humane and politic 
governor still survives among the nation. The Byzantine Georgios Akropolita 
(died 1282), the great logothetes or chancellor of the emperor Vatatze, relates of 
him that all his contemporaries regarded him as a remarkable and fortunate man ; 
^‘he never turned his arms upon the people at liome for their destruction nor 
stained his reputation by the murder of the Greeks, as *his predecessors among the 
Bulgarian rulers had been wont to do. Hence he was beloved, not only by the 
Bulgarians, but also by the Greeks and other peoples.” His ellorts were chiefly 
directed to raising the prosperity of his country rather than to conquest; yet 
under his rule Bulgaria acquired an amount of territory which it never possessed 
either before or afterwards. A special case in point is the acquisition of the 
important Byzantine frontier fortress Beroe (Augusta Traiana, Stara Zagora, on the 
southern slope of the Sredna Gora). The shores of Assn’s kingdom were washed 
by three seas. Once again, for the first time since the days of the Czar Samuel, 
all the Bulgarian Slavs were reunited under one rule; this continued until 1230, 
with the exception of the mountain principality of Kriciin, where a nephew of 
Kalojan, the Despot Slav (Sthlabos or Esklas; p. 103) of Melenikon, had been liv- 
ing since 1207, and from 1208 had been a friend of the Latin emperor Henry, who 
gave him his illegitimate daughter to wife. About 1220 Asen II married Maria, 
the daughter of Andreas II of Hungary (cf. genealogical tree on page 340), and 
attempted to secure the existence of his kingdom both at home and abroad by 
various peaceful means, especially by prudent marriages of his daughters. 

Meanwhile a new state had arisen in the Pindos territory between the Gulf of 
Corinth and the Marica, founded by Theodores Angelos, the ruler of Epirus ; within 
a short period he conquered Achrida, Prilep, Pelagonia, Durazzo, Corfu (1215), and 
Thessalonica, and styled himself henceforward “Emperor of the Komaioi” (1222). 
As6n concluded a compact with Theodores, to whose brother Manuel he gave, 
about 1225, his illegitimate daughter Maria to wife. Notwithstanding the rela- 
tionship thus brought about, Theodores soon attempted to conquer the kingdom 
of As6n. A decisive battle was fought in April, 1240, at the village of Klokotnica, 
between Philippopolis and Adrianople, where Theodores was defeated and taken 
prisoner. Adrianople, with almost the whole of Macedonia and Albania as far as 
Durazzo, fell into the hands of the conqueror. He set up his own son-in-law, 
Manuel, who now assumed the title of Emperor in the remnants of the kingdom 
of Epirus and in Thessalonica. He secured the obedience of the Servian king, 
Stephen Vladislav, by giving him one of his daughters to wife in 1231. 

After thus securing peace, Johannes As§n II devoted his entire attention to 
the internal organisation of his kingdofc. By his splendid buildings he trans- 
formed his capital into one of the^ most beautiful towns in the whole peninsula. 
In 1231 he rebuilt the fortress of Cepelarska Eeka at Stenimachos (the 'Bulgarian 
inscription upon it was defaced some two centuries ago by Greek “ patriots **), He 
supported trade and commerce by conferring extensive privileges not only upon 
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but also upon foreigners, especially the people of Eagusa, who then had 
tiie whole carrying trade of the Balkan Peninsula on their hands (p. 302). To- 
secure the recognition and the independence of the Bulgarian Church by the 
Greeks, he concluded an alliance in 1234 with the emperor Johannes III Dutaa 
Vatatzes of Nicaea (p. 104) against the Latin Empire, and arranged a marriage 
between his nine year old daughter Helena and Theodores (the second Lascaris), 
the son of Vatatzes, who was eleven years of age. The allies now devastated the 
country as far as Constantinople, although the Czar As6n was excommunicated in 
consequence by Pope Gregory IX on May 25, 1236. When, however, As^n recog- 
nised the growing power of his ally, he suddenly broke off the alliance with 
Vatatzes and brought home the daughter he had betrothed to Theodoros. Irritated 
by the tolerance which As^n showed to the Bogumiles, and spurred on by the 
latin emperor Baldwin II, who was still a minor, Gregory IX commanded King 
B41a IV to begin a crusade against As6n on February 27, 1238. The Hungarians* 
were able to occupy Wallachia Minor, and Bela assumed the title of King of Bul- 
garia and Kumania. A new wave of migration then advanced. The Kumanians 
(p. 338), driven out of their habitation by the Mongols, who were advancing from 
Eussia, fled partly (in seven tribes) to Hungary, partly to the friendly state of 
Bulgaria, and partly to Thrace in Asia Minor, where settlements were assigned to- 
ten thousand of them as military colonists by Vatatzes. One fragment only, which 
formed the nucleus of the mixed people of the Nogai Tartars, remained in their 
old home. Moldavia, Wallachia, and the northern shore of the Sea of Azov were 
for a long time known as Kumania. In the year 1239 As^n, strengthened by the 
Kumanians, marched upon Thrace, to capture the Greek citadels. There, however,, 
he received the news of the death of his wife and son in Trnovo of a plague, and he 
returned home. In the year 1240 As6n married Irene, the daughter of the Epirot 
emperor Theodoros Angelos, whom he had kept in confinement and had shortly 
before blinded; however, he died in June, 1241. 

Under the successor of As8n II, Kaliman I (Koloman), 1241-1246, who was^ 
a minor, the Tartars returned from Croatia and Eussia by way of Servia and 
Bulgaria (Vol. II, p. 176), their steps being marked by continual devastation. 
Kaliman died very suddenly, probably from ix)ison. The former ally of As^n II,, 
the emperor Vatatzes of Nicaia, immediately seized the whole country of Ehodope 
and Korthem Macedonia, while Michael II of Epirus ^ occupied Albania and 

^ Name unknown ; an Angelos Komuenos, illegitimate brother of Andronikos Angelos (of. p. 98) 
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Western Macedcmia. The brother of Kaliman, Michael AsSn, who was also a 
minor (1246-1257), could make no head against Vatatees, and concluded peace 
with him. In 1254 Pemstica also fell, shattered by the Byzantine siege engines. 
Vatatzes died on October 30, 1254, and was succeeded by his son Theodoros II 
Laskaris, who had married Helena, the daughter of As6n II. Michael Asto 
attempted to wrest the territory he had lost from his brother-in-law in 1246, but 
in 1256 was forced to conclude peace and to leave all the Bulgarian possessions 
in Rhodope and Macedonia to the Byzantines, The Bulgarian throne became 
weaker and weaker. In the year 1257 Michael Asen was overthrown by his 
cousin Kaliman II ; he, however, died unexpectedly shortly afterwards. 

The Bolyars now chose the Serb Constantine ag Czar (1258-1277); he was 
a grandson of Stefan (Symeon) Nemanja, and possessed extensive territory in 
Bulgaria. He had married Irene, the granddaughter of Asdn II (cf. genealogical 
table on page 340), and took the name of Constantine As^n. During his govern- 
ment Michael YIII Palaiologos (p. 107) captured Constantinople in the summer 
of 1261 and put an end to the Frankish dominion. At that time the Czar 
Constantine was forced to turn his attention to Hungary. Between 1260 and 
1264 Prince Stephan, who had been intrusted with the administration of Tran- 
sylvania, undertook live campaigns against the Bulgarians and withdrew to the 
frontier walls of Trnovo ; though he did not definitely occupy the country, still he 
assumed the title **King of Bulgaria when he ascended the throne of Hungary 
as Stefan V (1270-1272). After the death of Irene Laskaris, the wife of 
Constantine, in 1270, the Czar married Maria, the niece of Michael VllI, in 1272 
(p. 110). When he failed to obtain possession of her dowry, the towns of 
Mesembria and Anchialos, he entangled the Byzantine ruler in a war, which 
might have proved serious for Flast Rome had it not been for the interference of 
Nogai Khan, a chieftain of the ‘‘Golden Horde” (Vol. II, p. 180). Michael VIII 
was the more ready to begin negotiations for peace as his allies, the Albanians of 
Berat (1273), had deserted, in pursuance of their Angevin policy, and a far more 
dangerous enemy had arisen in the person of the Angevin Charles I of Kaples, who 
rapidly found allies in Servia and Bulgaria. 

(h) Ivajlo and the Terterids (1277-1328 ), — Constantine then hap];)ened to 
break a limb and fell seriously ill, with the result that his movements were 
impeded. The consequent inactivity of the Czar proved fatal to Bulgaria. Maria 
Palseologa, the second wife of Constantine, who was acting as regent for her 
young son Michael, “born under the purple,” took the power for herself (1277). 
With a view to checking her most dangerous rival, the half independent despot 
Jacob Svetslav, a descendant of the Russian family who had been established by 
Stefan V in the Western Balkans, she invited him to Trnovo, and recognised him 
at a solemn service as her “ son,” who was to be henceforward co-regent with her 
own son Michael. However, in the same year, 1277, Svetslav lost his life through 
the intrigues of his “ mother.” The Nogai Tartars again invaded the defenceless 
kingdom ; thereupon Haiduk Ivajlo Lachanas (also known as Brdoka), originally 
a shepherd, played upon the minds of the people by his prophecies, gathered a 
band of compatriots and twice defeated the Tartars. He soon announced that th© 
saints had appointed him to the throne of Bulgaria. The hard-pressed people 
believed him, and Bolyars and even courtiers were numbered among his adherents. 
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The Czar Constantine rose from his sick-bed and marched upon him with those 
who remained faithful; but Constantine's forces were scattered, and he himself 
was slain without being able to strike a blow (in the winter of 1277). Ivajlo 
now ascended the Bulgarian throne as Czar (1277-1279). These proceedings in 
Bulgaria had roused the greatest anxiety at the Byzantine court. The emperor 
Michael hastily married his daughter Irene to a member of the family of the 
Asenids, who then raised a claim to the Bulgarian crown as the Czar Johannes 
AsOn III. Meanwhile the intriguing Czarina Maria celebrated her union with 
Ivajlo, and had herself crowned together with him (1278). Attacked simultane- 
ously by the Mongols and Byzantines, Ivajlo was unable to maintain his position, 
and disappeared at the outset of 1279. 

Maria, who was with child by the usurper, was sent into confinement at 
Adrianople. Johannes Asen III, a feeble and subservient character, entered upon 
the government, while the }3eople supported the Bolyar Georg Terterii, who was 
descended from a noble Kuinanian family and related to the most powerful 
families of Bulgaria. With the object of securing the support of this dangerous 
rival, Asen III gave him liis daughter in marriage ; the ‘‘ l)esjx)t " Terterii was 
forced to send his former wife to Bulgaria and his son Svetslav (the Slav name 
will be observed) to Nikaia as hostages. At that point Ivajlo, who was supposed 
to be dead, suddenly appeared with a large following before the gates of Trnovo. 
The emperor Michael VIII sent two armies in the summer of 1280 to the help 
of his hard-pressed son-in-law, but both were annihilated. Johannes Asgn III 
fled to Constantinople ; Georg Terterii I was crowned Czar (1280). Ivajlo fled to 
the south of Eussia to seek help from Nogai Khan. There he met his enemy 
Johannes As^n III. Nogai Khan amused himself for a time by making empty 
promises to the rivals, until he finally beheaded Ivajlo. Asen III had soiro 
troul)le in escaping the same fate. Charles I of Naples found Georg Terterii I 
a valuable help against the Byzantines. A French army, which landed on the 
Balkan Peninsula and obtained Albanian reinforcements, was annihilated by the 
<Treeks at Berat at the beginning of April, 1281. The Sicilian vespers (March 
30, 1282) put an end to the further plan of Charles I. On December 11, 1282, 
Michael VIII died, and his successor Andronicus II concluded peace with the 
Bulgarian Czar (1248); for their common Mongolian enemy was once more 
threatening their frontiers. However, Georg Terterii was able to ofler but feeble 
resistance to the attack of the Tartars ; he was forced to conclude peace and to 
give one of his daughters to the son of the Nogai Khan. None the less the 
hordes established themselves in the empire, and Georg Terterii was driven 
out of the country and imprisoned at Byzantium. 

The Mongols now placed the Bolyar Smilec, who had married the granddaughter 
of Andronicus II, on the Bulgarian throne (about 1292). Nogai Khan shortly after- 
wards fell in a battle against Toktu, the ruler of the “ Blue Horde ” in Western 
Kiptjak (1290-1312). His son Choki, who assumed that he had hereditary rights 
to Bulgaria as the step-son of Terterii, made an alliance with Theodor Svetslav 
(Svetoslav), who had spent his childhood in Nikaia, and drove out Smilec. How- 
ever, Svetslav captured the Tartar intruder unawares and had him strangled by 
Jewish executioners. His government (1295-1322) was at first by no means devoted 
to the works of peace. For three years he carried on war with Byzantium and 
conquered some towns and fortresses on the Haemus. Together with the Czar, 
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his uncle Eltimir played an important part in the country as despot of Kriin on 
the Eastern slope of the Balkans. The Byzantine Empire was at that time hard 
pressed on every side ; Ertogrul, the leader of the Osman enemies, had founded a 
small kingdom about 1250, Bithynia, which had been extended to the shores of 
the Propontis by his son Osman in 1301 (p. 121). The second half of the reign 
of Svetslav, which lasted almost twenty-eight years, was a time of peace at home 
and alDroad ; in 1320 he married a granddaughter of the old Androiiicus II. 

After the death of Theodor Svetslav, his son Georg Terterii II ascended the 
Bulgarian throne in 1322. In that year he occupied Philippopolis, but in 1323 
the town was lost by his Kussian field-marshal Ivan, owing to the treachery of 
the Greek citizens, and fell into the hands of Andronicus the younger. In the 
same year the last descendant of Terterii died. 

(i) The Last Sihnanids at Trnovo {1323-1393 ). — The Bolyars now chose 
Michael as their Czar (1323-1330); he was the half Kumaii despot of Bdyn 
(Vidin, Widdin), and was a son of the despot Sisman ; with him begins the third 
and last dynasty of the Bulgarian kingdom at Trnovo, that of the Sismanids. At 
that time (1327) civil war was raging between Andronicus III and his grandfather 
the emperor Andronicus II, who borrowed two thousand Kumanians from Servia. 
The Czar Michael, who in 1325 had divorced his Servian wife Anna (cf. p. 292, and 
the genealogical tree on page 340) and had married the widow of his predecessor, 
a sister of Andronicus the younger, joined first one and then another Andronicus 
with the object of capturing Constantinople, and thus realising the dream of the 
ancient Czars. However, his plan did not succeed. Constantinople was conquered 
on May 24, 1328, by Andronicus III, who deposed his grandfather, aged sixty 
(p. 109). To secure his kingdom for the future the Czar Michael conceived the 
dangerous idea of destroying the neighbouring state, the rise of which threatened 
his existence. In alliance with the Byzantines, Tartars, and Wallachians he 
marched against Stephan Uros HI (p. 291). A decisive battle was fought on 
June 28, 1330, at VelbuM (Kiistindil), at that time a Servian town. The Bulga- 
rian army was defeated and the Czar Michael lost his life. The Servian king 
erected a church of the Ascension on the battlefield near the village of Nikolicevci 
on the Sovolstica, with three cupolas, whicli is now in ruins, and placed his sister 
Anna, MichaeFs divorced wife, and her son Sisman II on the throne. However, 
tlie real power of the Bulgarian kingdom was broken. Stephan Uros III was taken 
prisoner and strangled, and Stephan Dusan was crowned king on September 8, 
1331. Meanwhile the Bulgarian Bolyars revolted against their Czarina. Anna 
fled to Servia and §i§man II to the Tartars, whence he travelled to Constantinople, 
and finally settled in Naples under the name of Louis, where he died in 1333. 

The Bolyars then appointed John Alexander as Czar (1331-1365), a nephew of 
the Czar Michael, and son-in-law of the Roumanian prince Ivanko Barasab. He 
took the surname of Asen, and married his sister Helena to Stephan Dusan, who 
had entered upon his government almost at the same time, and thus brought about 
an alliance between Servia, Bulgaria, anil Bessarabia (cf. p. 292). While the Serbs 
overcame Macedonia, Albania, and Epirus, and the Roumanians defeated the Hun- 
garians in the swamps of Wallachia (1330), the Bulgarian Czar forced the Byzan- 
tines, after a victory won between Aetos (Aitos) and Rosokastron (at Burgas in 
1333), to make peace, which was afterwards secured by a marriage between his 
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son Michael ami Maria, the daughter of Andronicus, in 1337. On June 15, 1341, 
Andronicus III died, and his son Joliannes V Palaiologos ascended the throne; 
the learned Grand Domestikos or Viceroy, John VI Kantakuzenos (p. 110), set 
himself up as an opposition emperor. During a civil war in the Byzantine Empire 
the Czar Alexander succeeded in considerably extendmg the boundaries of his 
state by the conquest in 1344 of the town of Philippopolis, and of the following 
foitresses on the northern border of Khodope ; Cepino, Kricim, Perustica, St, Justina 
(Ustiua), Stenimaclios (Stanimaka), Aetos, Beadnos, and Koznik. Meanwhile the 
downfall of the Byzantine Empire was accelerated by an alliance which the two 
conflicting emperors concluded with the individual Turkish princes, who were 
accustomed, under the title of allies,” to devastate every district into which they 
marched. At the end of 1353 (a more correct date than that commonly current, 
1356; cf. p. 126 f.) the Turks for the first time gained a footing in Europe (at 
Tzympe on the Hellespont) ; in 1354 Kallipolis fell, and soon the Osmans estab- 
lished themselves on the shores of the Marica. 

Not only was Bulgaria likely at any moment to fall a prey to the Asiatics, but 
her solidarity had also been destrayed from within by religious dissension. In 
the monasteries on Mount Athos (p. 87) there sprang up among the monks about 
1846 a special form of mysticism. The adherents of this belief, who were known 
as Hesychastes (Quietists) (p. 109), buried themselves in the contemplation of their 
navels until they imagined these surrounded with a supernatural splendour. The 
monks received instruction in Bogumilism from a nun by the name of Irene, which 
became the occasion of more or Dss disgraceful orgies. From these excesses a 
revival of the remnants of heathendom was brought about by the monk Theo- 
doretos. Theodoretos, who possessed some knowledge of medicine, secured a large 
following in Bulgaria. He revived early heathen customs, in particular the ven- 
emtion of the oak-tree, at the foot* of which sheep and lambs were sacrificed. His 
medicinal treatment depended, in the first instance, upon the sacrifice of victims 
for the purpose of appeasing the sicknesses and inducing them to look favourably 
upon the patients (the custom has survived to the present day in Turkey of 
ofl'ering victims to the Namestnik, or household spirit). Almost at the same time 
two monks appeared in Bulgaria (Lazar and Cyrill) who turned the Bogumile move* 
ment into more dangerous paths by their contempt for the saints and for the cross, 
and by the scorn which they poured upon labour and marriage, while another 
monk disseminated the common Adamite hei'esy. The Czar Johannes Alexander 
liad also confined his Avife in a monastery, and had made tlie Jewess Theodora his 
Czarina, in consequence of which Jews obtained special privileges. As the Turks 
on the further side of the Balkans were extending their possessions from day to 
day, while in Bulgaria the Bogumiles, Hcwsychastes, Adamites, and Jews pursued 
their way without let or hindrance, the learned monk Theodosii at length induced 
the Czar to summon councils (1350-1355) in which the Bogumiles, Hesychastes, 
and Adamites were condemned and the encroachments of the Jews were limited. 

John Alexander AsSn died in the spring of 1366 ^and left behind him a dis- 
united kingdom tottering to its fall. His son John Sisman III (1365-1893 ; cL 
p. 292) reigned in Trnovo, and another son of Alexander in Bdyn, the Czar John 
Strasimir (Joan Sracimir), while the districts of Pontos (Varna, Kaliakra, Emona, 
Kozjak) were subject, until about 1386, to the Kumanian despot Dobrotifi, who had 
inherit^ the estates of his brothers Balikis and Theodore. After the capture of 
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Adrianopk in 1361, and Pliilippopolis in 1363, Murad I transferred his capital from 
Brusa to ^Edreneh” (p. 127). Danger, however, was also threatening from 
another quarter. Lewis I of Hungary conquered Bdyu in the summer of 1364^ 
and carried the Czar Sracimir together with his consort as prisoners to Ci’oatia ; 
in the following year (1366) the Czar Sisman attacked the new Hungarian province 
with the help of the Turks, but was beaten back. It was not until 1369 that the 
Bulgarian Czar succeeded in wresting Bdyn from the Hungarians. 

While the Christian rulers of the Balkan Peninsula were at war with one 
another, the newly founded Turkish state increased steadily year by year. Finally 
the Serb Wukashin (Vlkasin) revolted, but his army was destroyed on the night 
of September 26, 1371 (p. 293). Upper Macedonia was incorporated with the 
Osman Empire. The Servian dynasts were forced to serve in the Osman army ^ 
Marko Kraljevic (p. 294) and Constantine of VelbuM alone offered a temporary 
resistance to their new rulers. Ivanko, the son of Dobrotic also held out abo\it 
1390 against the Osman advance. In 1388 the Czar Sisman HI was forced te 
agree to the payment of an annual tribute. Almost at the same time Sracimir 
did homage to the Osman Emir. His example was finally followed by the 
Kiistendil despot, Constantine, the brother of John I)raga§ ; he fell lighting against 
the W^allachians in 1394, and he is still remembered as the last Chris titin ruler of 
VelbuM, Kratovo, Strumica, and Stip. Servia was delivered up to Turkey, as the 
result of a battle on the field of Amsel (June 15, 1389 ; p. 293). Turkish effoite 
were now concentrated upon Bulgaria. The downfall of the country was secured 
by the fall of Trnovo (July 17, 1393); John Sisman III probably died in a 
Turkish prison in the citadel of Philippopolis. Old Bulgaria had now ceased to 
be an independent state. 

(k) Old Bulgarian Art and Literature in the Age previous to the Turkish 
Period and during the Transition. — As the Bulgarians were destined to be the 
rulers of the Balkan Peninsula, so they were also the founders of art and literature, 
which they communicated to the other Slav races. Through the teacliing of a 
native creed, Bogumilism, they brought confusion into the whole of Southern 
Europe, then absorbed by the Byzantine culture, with its exaggeration and decay ; 
this culture the Bulgarians too accepted with all its contradictions, and in company 
with it they declined. With the first Greek woman who ascended the Bulgarian 
throne, in 927, the first step was taken for the introduction of Greek civilization 
into Bulgaria. This dangerous influence, however, affected only tlie upper classes,, 
the Bolyars, and the clergy in the towns ; fresh streams of national feeling watered 
the growth of the Bulgarian peasantry, and without this there could have been no 
renaissance for Bulgaria. The interests of the dominant Bolyar caste, and those 
of the people who were for the most part in a condition of serfdom, were naturally 
in diametrical opposition. Energetic Czars were generally hated by the Bolyars,, 
most of whom ruled their estates and their people exactly as they pleased. After 
the Osman invasion many Bolyar families accepted Mohammedanism. This was 
rather a benefit to the body politic, in so far as the division between tlie Moham- 
medan nobility and the Christian people grew steadily wider ; the lower classes, left 
to themselves, became a barrier against the extension of the Osman Idiigdom. 

With the fall of the empire literary life also disappeared. Most of the work 
produced in the pre-Turkish period was lost. Bogumilism, however, performed 
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the service of handing down to posterity, even under the Turkish supremacy, the 
written works of the Slav Church. One of the most important works of the 
Bogumiles is said to have been ‘‘The Questions of St. John Bogoslav, which he 
put to the Lord on Mount Tabor.’* Side by side with the description of the end 
of the world they composed a cosmogony in which the old heathen traditions of the 
Ugrians were accepted and fitted on to the Bogumile teaching ; from Bulgaria the 
work passed to Kussia and Servia and to France and Italy in the Latin translation 
of Nazarius, a bishop of Upper Italy. Other works ascribed to St. John were also 
popular. Sucli were “ Questions concerning Adam and Abraham on the Olberg ” 
and a “ Sermon upon the Mother of God,” also the apocryphal “ Journey of the 
Mother of God in Hell,” the “ Story of the Twelve Fridays,” the “ Histories of 
Daniel and Samson,” a tractate on “ Bad Wives,” which was incorporated in the 
collection of the Czar Symeon (p. 240). Besides these religious works numerous 
romances and fairy tales of Greek, Arabic, and Indian origin were widely dissemi- 
nated, and were transmitted to the Slavs by Bulgarian translations. The life of 
“ Alexander the Great,” the “ Legend of Troy,” the Indian tales of the Panchatantra 
(Vol. II, p. 417) were widely known among the Slavs in Bulgarian translations. 
Tliese religious and secular novels formed the intellectual pabulum of the Slavs 
in those centuries, not only of the upper classes, but in particular of the common 
people. The “ Sborniks ” (manuscript collections) give an accurate idea of the 
current literature of the Bidgarians ; together with fragments from Byzantine theo- 
logical literature, they contain numerous apocryphal writings, fairy tales, histories 
of miracles, legends, and essays on secular subjects. In the days of serfdom the 
Sborniks affected the popular mind so strongly tliat many of these apocrypha, 
stories, and legends received the stamp of national literature and were incorpo- 
rated with native songs and ancient traditions. 

Of the historical literature of that period, only a few essays and fragments 
have been preserved, as, for instance, “An Account of the Foundation of the 
Patriarchate of Bulgaria” (1235), a “pomenik” of deceased Czars, patriarclis, 
bishops, and bolyars, a “ Conspectus of Peoples and Languages,” wherein the 
people are compared with animals (from the early part of the thirteenth century), 
a “ List of Languages and Writings.” Apart from these there are also two great 
compilations (Letopis) of popular origin, the “ Legends of Alexander,” and even 
some apocryphal books ; one of these includes the downfall of Constantinople 
(1453). The greatest historical work is the chronicle of Constantine Manasses, 
carried down to 1078, which was translated at the orders of the Czar John 
Alexander (1331-1365); in whose reign the reformer of the church discipline, 
Theodosii of Trnovo (p. 346), together with his disciples Dionysii and Euthymii, 
composed numerous lives of national saints and letters to the ecclesiastical princes. 
However, in the following three centuries more manuscripts were destroyed by the 
Osmans than Bulgarian industry could replace. 


C , The Turkish Period 

The darkest period in the history of the Bulgarian people is the age of the 
Turkish supremacy, from the end of the fifteenth century to the beginning of the 
national renaissance. Trade and commerce were in the hands of the Greeks, and 
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the higher offices were almost all occupied by Mohammedans. The people existed 
only for the purpose of bearing the weight of taxation. Victories of the Austrian 
armies (p. 305) had aroused idle hopes in Bulgaria, and many of the inhabitants 
migrated in vain to the south of Hungary. At no period, however, of the Turkish 
supremacy were men wanting to drive back the Turkish oppression by armed force 
and to continue their free life in the mountains. It was not so much robbery, as 
revenge upon the oppressors of their co-religionists, which was the life-work of 
tliese Haiduks (Hayduks), whose struggles and adventures were immortalized in 
numerous songs, surviving even at the present day. They were knightly figures, 
impatient of servitude, who made it their profession to plunder and slaughter the 
Mohammedans, while protecting and supporting the 'Christians. 

After the fall of the Bulgarian kingdom and of the national church, which 
became wholly subject to the Greek Church, many of the Bogumiles sought satis- 
faction for their animosity in Catholicism. Numerous Bogumiles were converted 
by the Franciscans of Bosnia, such as Fi-a Peter of Soli or Tuzla (died 1623) and 
his disciples at Ciporovci (at the sources of the Ogost in the Western Balkans), 
at Kalacveo (Kalacli), and in other villages near Philippopolis. These converts 
afterwards called themselves Paulicians (not to be confused with the older sect of 
that name, p. 242), and emigrated for the most part to Roumania, Transylvania, and 
the south of Hungary. In the year 1688 the emperor Leopold I of Austria gave 
his support to a revolt of the Catholic Bulgarians of Ciporovci, which was, how- 
ever, suppressed by the Turks ; the population were driven out of their settlements 
and fled to Roumania. A few of them also reached Transylvania, and were settled 
in D4va and Alvincz. Others again, who removed from Petikladenci at Nicopolis 
on the Danube in 1727 to Wallachia Minor, which was then an Austrian province, 
betook themselves in 1740 to the Banat of Temes (Southern Hungary), where they 
were known as Pavlik^ni. 

In 1762 the monk Paysii (Paysios; p. 307) of Mount Athos wrote a small 
Slovene- Bulgarian History of the Bulgarian Peoples, Czars, and Saints,” which 
has been of great importance in the modern developipent of the Bulgarian people. 
The enthusiastic patriotism which inspires every line of this little book found a 
ready response. A truly popular work, the ** History of the Bulgarians,” by Paysii, 
was widely disseminated in countless editions and revisions. His pupil, Stoiko, 
who was afterwards bishop of Vraca (Wratsha), under the name of Sofronii (Soph- 
ronios), continued the work of the national renaissance. The sentiments of patri- 
otism, hatred of the Greeks, and contempt for the Turks are even more strongly 
marked in his writings than in those of his master. In 1802 he composed trans- 
lations of Greek fables, narratives, and aphorisms. In his memoirs he drew an 
accurate picture of the age, about 1804. His chief work was his sermons, which 
formed the first book printed in the Bulgarian language, in 1806, and for that 
reason are still popular. 

In the year 1786 Bulgarian immigrants again appeared in Hungary and settled 
for the most part in the county of To|ontal. In their new home these settlers in 
the mountain districts have retained their Bulgarian nationality in more or less 
complete purity to the present day, while the settlers in the lowlands have become 
a mixed people, and have adopted many of the characteristics of the feoumanians 
and Serbs. The fact that they have not entirely lost their characteristics amid 
the mixed people of their new home is largely due to the fact that, like the Balkan 
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BulgaTiana, tbey tenaciously clung to theix ancient customs, a habit which sur- 
vived the severest period of the Turkish supremacy. The custom of household 
communism (Zadruga, Sadruga; p. 271) still connects the members cf a family 
in a corporation in which the cleverest, and not necessarily the oldest, is spokes- 
man, manages the common property, and distributes the labour and the profits of 
it among the members of the family. This feeling of corporate family life has, by 
its persistence, given to the Bulgarian character a certain narrowness of mind and 
a special theory of life which deals largely with facts as they are, cherishes no 
presumptuous dreams of future prosperity, and regards life from an eminently 
practical point of view. This theory of corporate family life is also apparent in 
the ancient marriage customs. It was in these scenes of patriarchal family life 
that those epic poems arose among the Bulgarians which immortalized the national 
heroes, the champions of freedom, and the Haiduks. This proud consciousness of 
their nationality and this tenacious preservation of old customs found its best 
representative in the historian and ethnographer Jurii J. Huca, otherwise known 
as Wenelin (Venelin; 1802-1839), a Euthenian, bom in Northern Hungary; how- 
ever, his attempts were only isolated efforts. 

A flourishing literature was not developed until the last decade of the Turkish 
supremacy. Several attempts at revolt had been made, and nipped in the bud, 
whereupon a number of Bulgarians in Bucharest and Odessa made it their special 
work to forward a movement for the enlightenment of their people. Beron com- 
posed a primer (1824; Bukvar) which was very widely circulated. Stojanov and 
Peshakov first attempted to write Bulgarian poetry in imitation of the popular 
songs. A valuable service in the cause of this useful literature was performed by 
the teacher, afterwards Archimandrite (Hieromonach), Neofyt Eilskii (of the mon- 
astery of St. John of Eila; died 1881) ; he published the first Bulgarian grammar, 
in 1835, for use in the first purely Bulgarian school at Gabrovo; he also produced 
a Slovenic Bulgarian Encyclopaedia with special reference to the folk-lore of the 
country, and a chrestomathy of Old Slovenish, with a Greco-Slovenian vocabulary 
(1852) ; he translated the New Testament into the popular language, and in 1875 
began to print a dictionary in Greek, ecclesiastical Slavonic, and modern Bulgarian, 
which has unfortunately been continued only to the word " ovca.” As the modern 
Bulgarian literature began to increase, printing-presses were set up in several 
places; thus, with the support of the Bulgarian colony at Smyrna, Constantine 
Fotonov published the illustrated monthly " Ljuboslovie.” Almost at the same 
period (from 1852 onwards) the author Petko Ea5ov Slavejkov came forward; by his 
poems, his scientific dissertations, and his work upon the folk-lore of the country, 
he gained an honourable place in Bulgarian literature. He laid bare the treasury 
from which rich deposits of original poetry and thought have been brought to light 
by the later antiquarians D. and K, Miladinov, Oolakov, Verkovi5 (Vol. VIII), 
Matov, Ivan D. SiSmanov (translator of the German classics), Zepenkov, and 
especially Sava Georgiev (nom de guerre^ Georg Stoikov) Eakovskii (died 1867 ; 
he. cit.). Side by side with Slavejkov, mention should be made of Najden Gerov, 
a teacher and afterwards a vice-consul, as a poet of importance (since 1846) ; 
since 1870 the careful style of the writings of Ivan Vazov has gained biaai an 
honourable place with this company. The best novelist was Ljuben Karavelov 
(died 1879); he published poems and numerous tales, marked for the most part 
with strong political feeBng. In 1860 Basil Brumev, known as Bishop EEmeut, 
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composed the first novel, “ The Unfortunate Family.” The first attempts at dra- 
matic literature fall within the middle of the century. The first original play, the 
comedy of “ Michael,” was written by Sava H. Dobroplodni ; be was followed by 
Dobrjo Popov Vojnikov after 1868, who composed a number of plays, and also by 
the above-mentioned Drumev, with his “Ivanko” (1872). Of historians who 
really deserve the name, Marin Stepanovic Drinov, who was bom in 1838 in 
Panagjuriste, and taught in Bussia (Kharkov), is alone worthy of mention. 


D. The Beginning of a New Period of Independence 

« 

After four huBdred and eighty-five years of servitude, the hour of Bulgarian 
freedom was at last to strike. After the last revolts had been crushed, in 1875,^ 
the great powers summoned a conference at Constantinople (December, 1876, 
to January, 1877), at which their representatives proposed the formation of two 
provinces under Christian governors (cf. p. 195). The Porte declined to accept 
the proposal, and stronger measures were taken against the Bulgarians. Russia 
declared war, and Turkey and Bulgaria became the scene of a desperate struggle, 
which ended on March 3, 1878, with the peace of San Stefano. The Congress of 
Berlin, held immediately afterwards, freed Bulgaria from the Turkish yoke on 
July 13, 1878 (see the map facing this page, " Eoumania, Bulgaria, etc.'')- 

On February 22, 1879, the first Bulgarian Assembly of Notables assembled at 
Trnovo and discussed the preliminary questions from a liberal standpoint (Consti- 
tution of Trnovo). This was followed (on April 29) by the first great National 
Assembly, which appointed to the throne of Bulgaria, on the day of its opening. 
Prince Alexander of Battenburg,^ then twenty-two years of age and nephew of 
the Russian Czar, Alexander IL It was under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances that the young prince undertook the government of a country which was 
torn by every kind of dissension between parties and vested interests. The 
Radicals and Conservatives were at bitter enmity with one another. Weary of 
this long feud, Alexander issued a declaration in May, 1881, to the effect that his 
previous efforts had been of no avail ; he asked that a new National Assembly 
should grant a change in the constitution and give him extraordinary powers for 
the space of seven years, that he might bring into order the affairs of the princi- 
pality, which stood in great need of improvement. The National Assembly, which 
met at Svistov, was composed for the most part of Conservative peasants, and 
granted the king's desire on July 13. However, a powerful party was working 
for the fall of Alexander ; though there is not sufficient evidence to prove that 
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they had allied themselves for this purpose with the Kussian consul Hitrovo, and 
with Colonel Stapanov-Popov, who had been sent from Moscow to Bulgaria. In 
any case the prince demanded of the Czar that General Leonid N. Sobolev should 
be Prime Minister, and that General Baron Alexander V. Kaulbars should be 
Minister of War (July 15, 1882); however, in the opinion of their colleagues in 
the Conservative ministry, which retired at the beginning of March, 1883, their 
efforts were entirely devoted to the task of transforming Bulgaria into a Russian 
province in the shortest possible space of time. To put an end to all these 
intrigues, Alexander sent a vain request for the retirement of the two generals 
to the new Russian agent, A. S. Jonin, at the beginning of September. A report, 
not wholly above suspicion, asserts that Jonin then handed over the following 
ultimatum: (1) Alexander was to renounce the extraordinary powers which he 
obtained in the year 1881. (2) The National Assembly was to be summoned 

for an alteration of the Constitution. (3) The prince was to intrust the govern- 
ment to Sobolev and Kaulbars. (4) In the case of refusal, Sobolev was to have 
the right of absolving the subjects from their oath of fidelity. In view of these 
dangers, the different parties met together on September 18, and declared the old 
Constitution of Trnovo restored ; on the next day the generals were replaced by a 
ministry of the Liberal leader, Dragan Cankov. A possible dissension with Russia, 
on account of the recall of officers on either side, was avoided in November by a 
fresh convention. On December 17 the alterations desired by Alexander were 
granted in detail by the Chamber. 

On September 18, 1885, the Bulgarians living in East Roumania revolted, with 
the intention of forming a union with the principality of Bulgaria. In 1878 numer- 
ous gymnastic societies had been formed in the country on the occasion of the 
hundredth birthday of the German promoter of gymnastics, Fr. L. Jahn ; these and 
smaller associations had been incidentally working to dissolve their dependence 
upon the Porte, which the Berlin Congress had reaffirmed, by means of a union 
with Bulgaria. Alexander immediately started to Philippopolis and there pro- 
claimed the union of the two countries on September 21.^ Milan, the king of 
Servia, declared war on the Bulgarians in consequence on the 14th of November; 
the Servians were defeated at Slivnica (November 17 and 19) and at Pirot (Novem- 
ber 26 and 27), and peace was concluded at Bucharest on March 3, under the terms 
of which the old state of affairs was restored. By the protocol of Constantinople, 
of April 5, Prince Alexander was recognised as the general governor of East 
Roumania. 

However, certain dissatisfied officers surprised Alexander in his bedroom on 
August 20, 1886, and secretly carried him beyond the frontier. But in the next 
ten days the reactionary movement proved triumphant. The exile was recalled from 
I..emberg by telegrams from Stefan Stambuloff and from the lieutenant-colonel 
Mutkuroff. Alexander, however, was so imprudent as to send a telegram to the 
Czar, asking his countenance for all further steps. When this was bluntly refused, 
the prince abdicated on September 7. 

Stambuloff, Mutkuroff, and G. ^ivkov were now at the head of the regency 
until the National Assembly elected Prince Waldemar of Denmark, on November 
10, 1886; when he declined the proposal, the Assembly appointed the Roman 


^ Se(> tlic small map at the bottom right-hand comer of the map facing pa^ 166 . 
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Catholic, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg (Kohary), who was twenty-six years of 
age on July 7, 1887. He left the direction of the ministry for a long time in the 
hands of Stambuloff, ‘‘ the Bulgarian Bismarck,” until the Russophile party again 
gained the upper hand, on March 30, 1894. Stambuloff, the great champion of 
national independence, fell at the hand of an assassin on July 15, 1895. Since 
that period much has been done towards a compromise with Russia (1895-1896 
and 1901-1902). Domestic policy suffered partly under the influence of unfavour- 
able financial conditions and under the continual disturbances caused by the 
Macedonian question (p. 197), for which no solution has yet been found, notwith- 
standing the agreement of Miirzteg, concluded between Russia and Austria in 
October, 1903. 


3. THE ROUMANIANS 
A . The Origin of the Roumanians 

An infinite number of different theories, both in scientific and in pseudo- 
scientific circles, have continually reappeared until recent times concerning the 
origin of the Roumanians, a nation which has settled in smaller groups in the 
Balkan territories in Hungary and Transylvania, and in a coherent body in 
the modern kingdom of Roumania. This people is known by the Slavs (like all 
the Roumanians between the Black Sea and the Adriatic) as Wlach, Walach 
(Vlach, plural Vlasi), which nearly corresponds to the Germanic ‘‘ Wahl ” (Welsh). 
The Roumanian shepherds of the mountains of Dinai were distinguished from the 
Italian townspeople of Dalmatia as the Black Vlachs ” (Moroblachi, Morlacchi ; 
cf. also p. 353). Like Italian, Spanish, and French, Roumanian has descended 
from popular Latin, of the kind spoken by the Romanised subjects of Rome dur- 
ing the first six centuries of our era on the Lower Danube and in ancient Dacia 
(Transylvania). Hence the name Daco-Romani ” (Daco-Roumanian), to distin- 
guish this from the other Romance languages. For the period of the colonisation 
of Dacia by the Romans, the best descriptive material is to be found in the 
bas-reliefs of the Dacian war decorating the pillar of Trajan, which have been 
well reproduced by W. Froehner and Gust. Arosa (1872-1874), and in most 
admirable style by Konr. Eichorius (since 1896). 

During the seventh and eighth centuries a. d. shepherd peoples might have 
immigrated from the Apennines, from the papal district and from the Romagna, 
near Ravenna (formerly known as Romania), during the period of the Lombard 
and the Byzantine confusion by way of Friuli, to Illyricum, to the modern Bosnia 
and North Albania ; Romans may thus have come to the Balkans, and within the 
Slav districts the dialect of these shepherds may have extended and have become 
an individual Romance language by correspondence with its environment. All 
this, however, is mere theory, impossibld^ to prove by the evidence at our disposal, 
and no longer tenable, for scientific reasons. All that can be said is, that, apart 
from the phonetic influences of Slavonic and Albanian, the Roumaniaii, language, 
like the Albanian, places the article at the end of the word, forms the future tense 
by periphrasis, has borrowed its numeral system from Slavonic, and that both 
languages have borrowed a laige number of technical terms required by civilization. 

VOL. V -23 
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H. Tiktin estimates the numerical proportion of Slavonic, Low Latin, Turkish^ 
Greek, Magyar, and Albanian in the vocabulary of literary Eoumanians, as about 
the following: 76 ; 62 ; 14 ; 13 ; 10 ; 1. Early history must therefore be regarded 
as having run something like the following course : the scanty native population 
of Daco-Thracian origin coalesced with numerous soldiers and colonists, whose 
popular Latin soon became individual in character, but in spite of all changes- 
preserved its fundamental Komance type. This process of change is best depicted 
in volume 1 of the ‘‘ History of the Eoumanian People,” by N. Jorga (Gotha, 1905). 
In the year 697 (and to some extent a century earlier ; cf. p. 325) the Finno-Ugrian 
Bulgarians migrated into the country, and preserved their Turanian ” language 
(cf. p. 375) for three centuries before they were absorbed by the mixed peofdes of 
the Balkan Peninsula ; during that time, the influence which they exerted upon 
Albanian, medieval Greek, etc., was naturally also extended to early Eoumanian. 
Side by side with and subsequent to this influence we have to take into account 
the strong and permanent influence of the Slav population (p. 273). Not until 
that time, if we may believe Moses Gaster, did Eoumanian, thus transformed, come 
into contact with Albanian, which had been no less modified by Turanian and 
Slav influences (the Thracian origin of Albania has been explained on page 220). 
Of still later date are the modifications which Eoumania owes to Bulgarian, Turk- 
ish, and Modern Greek. 

The main dialect of the Eoumanian language is spoken by about nine millions 
of people in Moldavia and Wallachia, in Bessarabia and Transylvania, in the 
Banat, in part of Hungary and Bukovina, and alone possesses any literature ; two- 
subordinate dialects also exist, the South or Macedonian Eoumanian of the Kutzo- 
Wallachians or Zingars in Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly, and Epirus (amounting 
to about one million people; Kucovlasi = Limping Wallachians), and the half 
Slav Istro-Eoumanian, which is spoken by about three thousand people in the 
neighbourhood of the east coast of Istria and in the interior of the Karst range side 
by side with the Croatian, which is the dominant language. 

After the extensive settlements of Eoman colonists by Trajan (Vol. IV, p. 438),. 
the former land of Dacia for many decades occupied the position of a frontier 
territory or outpost of the Eoman Empire ; as that empire declined to its fall, the 
barbarians caused increasing disturbances, which only occasionally and for short 
periods gave way to a sense of security, as under the emperor Maximin (235-238). 
Aurelian, the “ Eestorer of the Empire” (270-275), was forced to abandon the 
further bank of the Danube to the Goths, to transport the colonists over the stream,, 
and to form a new Dacia on the south. From that period the districts to the 
north of the Lower Danube were invariably the object of the invading hordes of 
barbarians as they advanced to the southwest. The Huns and Gepids about 459 
were succeeded a century later by the Avars (about 555), and by the Slavs (previ- 
ously the Antes ; cf. p. 328), in different advances and attacks. Then in 679 came 
the Bulgarians (Khazarsand Old Ziagirs, p. 327), and after one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years the Magyars, from about 840 to 860 (p. 325), whose settlements, 
in parts at least, were only temporary. Such fragments of Eoman colonial civiliza- 
tion as survived those stormy times were hard beset by the repeated raids of the 
Petshenegs (about 900 ; pp. 85 and 337) and by the Kumanians or Uzes (about 
1050 ; pp. 92 and 338). It will be obvious that, in view of the disturbed state of 
the country, no detailed chronology free from suspicion can be given. It can be 
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observed, however, in the barest outlines, that, apart from the numerous invasions 
of the barbarians, one striking exception is to be observed, consisting in certain 
scanty remnants of Germanic languages (Western Gothic and Gepid), while Slav 
and Ural Altaic or North Mongolian blood was infused into the Daco-Roumanian 
population that remained in the plains (Bessarabia, Dobrudza, and Wallachia). 
The pure Daco-Eoumanian nationality may have survived in a fragmentary state 
among the inaccessible wooded mountains of Northwest Moldavia and Transyl- 
vania, also in Dacia during the period of Aurelian; these elements may have 
left their highlands when the country was pacified or passed north of the Danube, 
and again have exerted a special influence upon the motley complexion of the. 
nation now known as “ Roumanian/' Worthy of mention is the custom of the 
Carpathian shepherds to bring their sheep to winter in Wallachia or Moldavia ; 
similarly the Wallachians of Thessaly sent their flocks during the summer into 
the mountains of Bulgaria (“ the wandering Transylvania," to quote the title of 
Joh. Hantz, or ‘‘la transhumance " of Em. de Martonne). Notwithstanding this 
regular change of situation, Transylvania cannot be regarded as the true cradle 
of the Roumanian race in early or later times. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries it is noticeable that similar princi- 
palities or banats were formed in Dacia, of which those advancing too far from 
Transylvania into the low lands of the Theiss fell under Magyar supremacy. 
On the other hand, the duchies which spread to the east and south of the Car- 
pathian Mountains were able to maintain their ground against the Petshenegs, 
Kumanians, and Mongols. About the middle of the fourteenth century the two 
kingdoms of Wallachia and Moldavia began their existence, starting from the 
Carpathians, and continuing for a long time in mutual independence with a history 
of their own. 


R. Wallachia 

(a) The House of Basarab {until IGSJf). — At the outset of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Wallachia was in the hands of the Hungarian kings of the house of Arp^d. 
B61a IV gave the country in 1247 to the Knights of St. John, with the exception 
of the half Kumanian “ terra ” of the “ Olacus " Seneslav, who was at that time 
Voivod of “ Great Wallachia" to the east of the river Olt (Aluta, Alt), and with 
the exception also of the “Keneziatus” (jurisdiction) of the Voivod Latovol 
(Litovoy, erroneously known as Litean or Lythen), who was almost independent. 
When Ladislaus IV, the Kuman, ascended the throne of Hungary in 1272, 
while yet a minor, Litovol and his brother attempted to shake off the bur- 
densome obligation of yearly tribute, but Litovol was kUled about 1275, and 
his brother Barbat was obliged to pay a high ransom. Shortly afterwards 
Basarab (Bassaraba), a son of Tyhomirs (Tugomirs, or to give him his Chris- 
tian name, Ivankos, about 1290), and a grandson of the above-mentioned Seneslav, 
founded to the west of the Olt the principality of “ Transalpina " (Hungarian 
Wallachia, or Wallachia Minor iri? Moldavian, Mutenia), with Arge^ as the 

^ It should be observed that Moldavia, constitutionally a state of later date, in contnlst to Wallachia 
or the Boumanian tenitory ” in general, is occasionally known as Wallachia “ Minor," until it was over- 
shadowed by the older neighbour state under Alexander the Good ; under Stephan the Great it is sonietinies 
known as Bogdanu. 
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capital. In contrast to Moldavia, which was chiefly formed by foreign immi- 
grants, this principality is a state which developed from its own resources. 
The power of Basarab was considerably diminished by the defeat of his ally, 
Michael Trnovo, at VelbuM (1330 ; p. 345). However, the attempt of the Hun- 
garian Angevin, Charles Kobert I, to re-enforce a half-forgotten homage, became 
a total failure amid the wilderness of the Carpathian Mountains ; Basarab (died 
about 1340) remained master of the whole of 'Hhe Eoumanian territory,” which 
indeed became then, for the first time, the nucleus of a state in the proper sense 
of the word. However, this ‘‘Wallachia Minor,” which began its history with 
much promise, was soon overshadowed by Wallachia Major,” and falls into 
the background. 

The son of Basarab (Nicholas) Alexander concluded an independent agreement 
with Louis I the Great at Kronstadt (1342-1382), concerning the conditions on 
which he held his position as Voivod; however, in his own country his rule was 
largely disturbed by dissatisfied subjects. To his period belongs the foundation of 
a new principality in Moldavia (near Baia) by Bogdan (cf. p. 363) ; the affairs of 
the Balkan Peninsula in his proximity induced Alexander to leave this ambitious 
rival in peace. In 1359 the Byzantine metropolitan. Hyacinth us, came from 
Vicina at the mouth of the Danube to Hungarian Wallachia as Exarch. By his 
first wife, probably a Servian or Bosnian woman, Alexander Basarab had a son 
Vlad (Vladislav, Vlaico, Layko); afterwards, about 1350, he married a Eoman 
Catholic, the Hungarian Clara, and died on November 16, 1364. Layko (died 
1377 or 1382 to 1385) was able to maintain his position against King Louis; as 
early as 1369 he styled himself in his documents “ Ladislaus by the Grace of God 
and the King of Hungary, Voivod of Wallachia, Ban of Byrmia and Duke of 
Fogaras ” (Fogaras, in Transylvania, was afterwards granted as a fief to the Voivod 
of Wallachia by the kings of Hungary, as it was a secure refuge in the period of 
Turkish invasions, which began in 1367 and 1385). Under Layko, Arges became 
a Eoman bishopric in 1369, although the conversion desired by the Pope was not 
accepted on the side of the Voivod. In fact, his inclination to the Greek Church 
was plainly apparent in the marriage of the successor Kadu(l) with Kallinikia, to 
whose influence is certainly due the occurrence of more extensive ecclesiastical 
gifts. 

The sons of this couple were the hostile brothers, Dan (ruler in October, 1385 
and 1393) and Mircea the Old or Great (Mirce, Mircha; 1386-1418). In 1390 
Mircea made a convention with the Polish king Vladislav Jag(i)ello II, which 
was renewed in 1411. About 1391 he took Dobrudza and the town of Silistria 
from the Bulgarians. However, in 1389 he was defeated at Kossovo (p. 293f.) 
with his allies, and became a semi-vassal of the Osmans in 1391 and 1394. With 
the object of protecting his country from the threatened advances of the Turks, 
Mircea came to Transylvania in 1395, and on March 7, at Kronstadt, concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance with King Sigismund, in accordance with the terms 
of which he fought with the Christian army in the unfortunate battle of Nikopolis 
(September 28, 1896). On April 3, 1904, King Carol I, in his lecture, “ Nikopolis,” 
to the Eoumanian academy, has eloquently recounted that memorable alliance 
between the Germans and Eoumanians. Mircea was, however, now forced to 
recognise once again the Turkish supremacy, to abandon entirely the right bank 
of the Danube to the Osmans, and to pay the Emir a yearly tribute of three thou- 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PORTEAITS OF THE PRINCES OF 
WALLACHIA AND MOLDAVIA OVERLEAF 


Right above: 1. Vlad Tepea (Tzepesh), prince of Wallachia (1455-1462; 1483-1496). 

(From a photograph lent by the Iloyal Academy of Rouniania, taken from the original painting in Castle 

Ambras in Tyrol. ) 

Left above: 2. Michael tlie Bold, prince of Wallachia (1593-1601). The glorious exploits of 
tin's Hounmniaii prince, especially his brave struggles against Sinan Pasha at Tirgoviste, Bucharest, 
and Giurgevo in Wallachia, roused great enthusiasm throughout the (Christian, world at the time 
of their perforinanc.e. 

(From Cf. J. .Tonoscu-dion, Istoria Bucurescilor [History of the town of Hncliarcst] ; Bucharest, 1899.) 

Left below: 3. Mateiii (Matthias) Basarab, prince of Wallachia (1633-1054). 

(From a repioduction of the origiruil painting by Abraham van Wcstervc^ldt in Hurmuzaki, Documentc 
privitore la Istoria Koinanilor [Documents bearing upon Roumanian history].) 

Right below: 4. Vaaile (Basiliua) Lupu, prince of Moldavia (1634-1653). 

(From the reproduction of a copper-plate engraving by the Venetian Marco Bosehini, in the above-men- 
tioned work of Hurmuzaki. ) 
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sand red banes or three hundred silver Turkish dollars (the defiance shown by 
Mircea in withholding the tribute for three years was broken down in 1417). In 
return the Porte guaranteed, in 1411, the free administration of the country under 
a Voivod chosen by the inhabitants. This convention was to form the basis, even 
in the nineteenth centuiy, of the relations of Wallachia with Turkey, and was 
renewed in 1460 between the Yoivod Ylad lY and Mohammed II; such, at any 
rate, is the common account. N. Jorga, who certainly displays that national semsi- 
tiveness peculiar to almost every historian of South Europe, and leans to the side 
of Moldavia, regards the transaction from a wholly difl’erent point of view. In the 
struggles for the succession which broke out ip 1403 upon the death of Bajazet I 
(cf. p. 131), Mircea supported Musa, and met with his reward when the latter 
was recognised as ruler of the Osman kingdom in February, 1411. Hence tlie 
convention of 1411 may be regarded as a friendly alliance. However, this 
friendly relationship between Wallachia and the Porte was not to continue 
permanently. In 1413 Musa fell fighting against his brother Mohammed. The 
latter crushed the pretensions of the false Mustafa, who was also deceived by 
Mircea; he also punished the Eouinanians in 1417 by subjugating their country, 
a process which even Jorga cannot avoid calling complete.” He may certainly 
be right in regarding the agreement for tribute concluded between Bajazet and 
Mircea as a falsification, like that between Mohammed II and Kadu the Fair 
(p. 358) ; concerning the amount of tribute we have no certain information 
before 1532. 

In 1413 Mircea appointed his son Mihail co-regent, and himself died on Janu- 
ary 31, 1418 ; the two princes are represented together in a tolerably well-preserved 
fresco in the Byzantine style in the monastery of Oozia. Mihail also died in 1420, 
and was succeeded by his hostile brother Uan, the prot4g(5 of the Osmans, who 
disappears from the scene in 1430. The Boyar Aldea, known as Alexander, who 
was supported by Moldavia and Turkey, struggled to secure the throne for four 
years (1432-1436), and was then driven out by Ylad, the legitimate son of Mircea, 
who had been brought up at the court of the emperor Sigismund. 

During the reign of the haughty Yoivod Ylad II, known as Drakul (devil), a 
period of the greatest distress and poverty passed over the country. In 1432 he 
was driven out of his capital, Tirgoviste, while Turkish troops devastated the dis- 
tricts of Burzen and of the Sz4kler ; in 1436 he even fell into the hands of the 
Osmans, but was eventually able to maintain his position in isolation. In the year 
1438 he guided the array of Murad to Transylvania, and styled himself Duke of 
Fogaras and Amlas. After the battle of Szent-Endre (1442) the leader of the 
Hungarian army, John Hunyadi, a Roumanian of Transylvania, marched into 
Wallachia and forced the Turkish vassal, Ylad Drakul, to submit; in 1443 Ylad 
accompanied him to Servia. This position of affairs was not, however, of long 
duration. The statement that he captured Hunyadi on his flight from the disas- 
trous battle of Yarna (Warna; November 10, 1444) is proved by no evidence, 
according to Jorga. However, thi power of Hungary was so weakened that Ylad 
concluded a fi^^oh peace with the Porte in 1446. This induced the Himgarian 
general to invade Wallachia at the end of 1446, and to conifer the dignity of 
Yoivod on Yladislav, who styled himself Dan lY. Ylad Drakul was defeated at 
Pegovist, taken prisoner, and executed at Cxrg§or together with his son Mircea. 
For a long period the struggle for the dignity of prince continued between the 
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families of Dan and Drakul.^ Partly as a consequence of Hungarian help and 
partly with Turkish help the Voivods succeeded one another rapidly, Dan IV 
supported Himyadi in the middle of October, 1448, with eight thousand men, in 
the battle on the field of Amsel (p. 135), but his personal indifference to the result 
was punished by the confiscation of his fiefs situated beyond the Carpathians. 

From 1455 or 1456 until 1462 Vlad IV reigned, the second son of Drakul; he 
is sufficiently characterised by his nickname Tepes (Tzepesh or Cepelus, the piercer 
or impaler; see his portrait on the plate facing page 359, on the upper left-hand 
side). Immediately after the death of John Hunyadi (1456) and of Ladisiaus 
Posthumus (1457), Vlad made an unexpected invasion into Transylvania, reduced 
Kronstadt to ashes, and impaled all his prisoners. For the purpose of securing his 
rear, he concluded an alliance with the Porte in 1460 (p. 357), but in 1461 he sur- 
prised Bulgaria from pure lust of plunder and slaughter, and caused, some twenty 
thousand human beings to be impaled. To avenge this outrage the Turks marched 
against him in the spring of 1462 in conjunction with Stephan the Great of 
Moldavia, and drove him into Transylvania. The Alibeg of the Osman Emir, 
Mohammed II, placed the brother of Vlad, Radu(l) the Fair, on the throne in the 
autumn of 1462, on condition of paying a yearly tribute of twelve thousand 
ducats (see the small map in the upper right-hand corner of the double map facing 
page 166) ; he also recognised the supremacy of the Hungarian king Matthias, who 
kept the hypocritical Vlad and Peter Aaron V, the Voivod of Moldavia, who had 
also been expelled (p. 365), prisoners in Ofeii. Iladu was for the second time 
definitely driven out in the autumn of 1473 by his Moldavian neighbour, Stephan 
the Great ; in the period of confusion which followed he soon lost his life. His 
successor, Laiot, known as Basarab the Elder, lost the favour of Stephan in 1474 
on account of his undue partiality for the Turks ; he, too, was driven out by Mol- 
davian and Tmnsylvanian troops (October 20, 1474). He again suffered this fate 
at the end of 1476. Vlad Tepes once again took his i)lace upon the throne of the 
Voivods with the help of Hungary. However, his death soon followed, and a 
family war continued for two years between the Basarabs ; the younger Basarab, 
known as (the little impaler), maintained himself with increasing power 

from 1477 to 1481. An unfrocked monk then became master of Hungarian Wal- 
lachia under the title of Vlad V (1481-1496 ; he was a submissive vassal of the 
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Porte, showing none of the desire for freedom manifested by Stephan the Great. 
A convention of 1482 established the river Milkov as the frontier between the 
two principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. The son and successor of Vlad, 
Kadu(l IV or V ; 1496-1508), ^ who, in many respects, is rightly styled the Great,” 
attempted to relieve the general distress by reforms in the administrative and 
ecclesiastical systems, especially directed against the encroachments of Nifon, the 
patriarch of Constantinople. Although he did personal homage in Constantinople 
in 1504, the Turks deprived him of the Danube customs* receipts in 1507. Michael 
^Mihnea), who was supposed to be the son of Vlad Tepes, reigned for two years 
{1508 to 1510), until he was forced to abdicate^ by party struggles. The leader of 
the opposition party, Vladut or Vladice (Little Vlad, 1510-1512), recognised the 
supremacy of Hungar}’, was defeated by the dissatislied Boyars who were in 
alliance with Mohammed of Nicopolis, and beheaded on January 25, 1512. 
Basarab III Neagoe (1512-1521), who was descended on his mother’s side from a 
Boyar family of Olten, now occupied the throne of the Voivods ; he was a peace- 
loving ruler, and gave his generous support to churches and monasteries; he 
dedicated in 1517 the beautiful church of Curtea-de Arges, which was restored in 
1886 under King Carol (Vol. VIII). His successors (Kadu de la Afumatf 
Mircea Ciobanul, and others ; see the genealogical tree below) were from 1525 
or 1530 mere tools in the hands of the Turks, were generally at war with one 
another, and usually fell by the hand of an assassin. Even Jorgas, with his 
love of minute detail, shrinks from the task of reducing this confusion to any 
oertain chronological or genealogical order. The consciousness of national existence 
seemed to have wholly disappeared from the people ; the nobles spoke Slavonic 
and also Greek, and attempted to enrich themselves in conjunction with the 
Turkish grandees. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century the throne of the Voivods was 
secured by Michael II the Bold (Miliat Viteazul, 1593-1601) ; he was a brilliant 
soldier and a dexterous politician.^ Between 1599 and 1601 he also occupied 
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Transylvania and Moldavia. He was a son of the Voivod Petrascu (1554-1557), 
and in his youth had carried on an extensive commercial business. Through his 
wife Stanca he was related to the most powerful families, in which he found 
strong support against the preceding Voivod Alexander Mircea; after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at revolt he eventually secured the throne in September, 1593, 
chiefly with the help of Andronikos Kantakuzenos. On November 6, 1594, 
Michael concluded an alliance with Sigismund Bathori and Aaron of Moldavia, 
and shortly afterwards, on November 13, massacred the Osmans in Jassy and 
Bucharest. He then defeated several Turkish and Tartar armies (Sinan Pasha) in 
a brilliant winter campaign, and inflicted considerable loss upon Sinan himself at 
Kalugrirenl on August 23, 1595. The glorious deeds of this brave Wallachian 
resounded throughout Christian Europe during his lifetime. On May 20, 1595, 
before the invasion of Siiion, he had been deceived into taking the oath of homage 
to Sigismund Bdthori ; enlightened upon this point and freed from the Turks, he 
formed an alliance with the emperor Eudolf II on June 9, 1598, against the 
prince of Transylvania, who abdicated in the spring of 1599. However, when 
Cardinal Andreas ascended the thrcme the Transylvanian Michael, vigorously 
supported by the adventure-loving Cossacks of the Dnieper, invaded the country 
on October 17, 1599, secured the help of the Sz^klers, besieged Hermannstadt, and 
won a victory on October 28 on the heights of Schellenberg. Andreas Bathori 
was murdered while fleeing to the country of the Sz^klers. Michael advanced in 
triumph to Weissenburg (Karlsburg), and was appointed imperial governor on 
November 20; on May 7, 1600, he crossed the frontiers of Moldavia. The Voivod 
Jeremias Mogila fled to Iceland. The bold ruler seemed to have conceived the 
idea of securing the throne of that country for himself; even at the present day 
he is known by the Wallachians as King Michael (also Alexander) the Great. 
He made preparations for an invasion of Poland, but he was forced to return to 
Weissenburg in order to negotiate with Pezzen, the ambassador of the Hungarian 
king, about Transylvania ; on July 1 he caused himself to be proclaimed prince 
of Wallachia and Moldavia and also of Transylvania in the name of Hapsburg. 

Dangers, however, threatened him from another side. The Poles and the 
Turks were menacing his frontiers and Sigismund Bathori was meditating an 
invasion of Moldavia. Transylvania itself was so entirely impoverished in conse- 
quence of Michael’s continual military enterprises, that the nobles broke into open 
revolt against him and refused to perform military service. After a disastrous 
battle at Miriszld (Mirislau ; September 18, 1600) Michael fled, and was again 
defeated in his own country by the Pole Jan Zamojski, between Buzaii and 
PlojesU ; he could not even make head against Simeon Movil^, who defeated him 
at Arges. Meanwhile the Transylvanian nobles chose the characterless Sigismund 
Biithori as their ruler for the third time, on February 3, 1601. The Voivod 
Michael had betaken himself to Prague (December 25, 1600), and had there 
presented to the court a memorial in his own justification; he obtained eighty 
thousand florins, and with his troops joined the army of the Austrian general 
Georg Basta, who had been already sent to occupy Transylvania in 1589, now 
fought a successful battle against Andreas Bathori, and then turned upon Sigis- 
muud. On August 6, 1601, the prince of Transylvania was defeated in the 
battle of Nagy-Goroszld (Goroslau on the Samos); he fled to Moldavia, where 
he received a letter in \ehich Michael undertook to help him to the throne if 
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he would hand over his wife and children, who had been left as hostages in 
Transylvania after his fall. This piece of treachery was reported to Basta, who 
had the Voivod Michael murdered on August 19, 1601, in T[h]orda, probably in 
fulfilment of instructions previously received. 

After Michael the Brave, the position of Voivod was occupied by wholly unim- 
portant personalities. The only important ruler was Matthias (MateK or Mateiu) 
Basarab (1632 to April, 1654; see his portrait on the plate facing page 363, in 
the left-hand bottom corner) ; he defeated the Osman claimant liadu, the son of 
the Moldavian Voivod Alexander Ilias, at Bucharest. He carefully protected his 
boundaries against the encroachments of the Danube Turks, and took particular 
trouble to secure the general increase and advancement of national prosperity, 
while suppressing Greek influence, which had become predominant. In 1652 he 
founded the first printing-press, organised schools and monasteries, secured the 
composition of a legal code, the pravila*' (1652), on the model of Slav (1640) and 
Greek compilations of the kind ; he translated ecclesiastical books into Wallachian. 
No doubt his efforts in these directions were stimulated by the examples of the 
Transylvanian prince Gabriel Bethlen of Iktar (1630-1639) and Georg I Eakdczy 
(1631-1648), who set up Wallachian printing-presses in 1640, and published many 
ecclesiastical books in the Wallachian language (catechisms, a commentary of the 
Gospels, the New Testament, and the Psalter) ; his object was to spread tlie 
Eeformation among the Wallachians ; for since the catechisms of Hermannstadt 
in 1544 and the Old Testament of 1582, this movement had found adherents 
among the Eoumanians of Southeast Hungary. As a matter of fact, his efforts 
led to no more permanent result than those of John Hon terns, the reformer of the 
Saxons of Transylvania. Neither the doctrine of Luther nor that of Calvin gained 
any lasting hold on the hearts of the Wallachians, but these publications gave a 
considerable impulse to the Eoumanian written language and to intellectual life 
in general. The proceedings of Matthias Basarab were successfully imitated by 
his contemporaries and opponents, and by the Voivod of Moldavia, Basile Lupu 
(p. 362) and one of his successors, Serban II Kantakuzen (1679 to November 8, 
1688). The Moldavian Logosat Eustratios had already translated the Byzantine 
legal code into Moldavian in 1643; in 1688 the Bible in Eoumanian was printed 
by two laymen, the brothers Greceanu. Side by side with these ecclesiastical 
works, which consisted chiefly of translations from Greek and Slav, chronicles 
arose by degrees, such as those of Michael Moxa[lie] of Miron and Nicolae 
Costin, of Grigore Ureche the " Eomanist,” and those of Danovic, Neculcea, and 
Axente. Under the influence of ecclesiastical literature religious lyric poetry 
also flourished ; -the chief representatives of this were the metropolitan Dositeiu 
(Dositheos of Jerusalem), Michael Halitius, the high Logos&t Miron Costin (who 
was executed by Kantemir the Old), and Theodore Corbea. However, the chief 
glory of Eoumanian scholarship in that period is Diraitrie Kantemir (1673-1723), 
a philosopher and poet, a geographer and historian, and an intermediary between 
Eastern and Western science and literature. 

(h) The Close of the Period of iTidependence 10). fhe Rule of the 

Phanariots {1710^1822\ and the Last Decades before the Union {1822-1850 ), — > 
Hard times soon put an end to these promiKng impulses, which spread even more 
vigorously to Moldavia in 1680. Under the rich Voivod Constantine Brankovan 
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(Brincoveanu, 1688-1714), who was in other respects a good ruler, disasters burst 
upon the country, which was transformed into a military road during the wars of 
Austria, Poland, and Bussia with the Turks. Brankovan entered upon an alliance 
in 1698 and 1711 with the Czar Peter the Great; this somewhat loose connection 
was begun upon the advice of Jenftchitft Vacarescus. Shortly before Easter, 1714, 
Brankovan was imprisoned in Bucharest, and executed in Constantinople with 
his four sons and his adviser. The same fate befell his successor, Stephan III 
Kantakuzen (1714 to June, 1716). 

This event extinguished the last glimmer of Wallachian independence; the 
freely elected Voivod ceased to exist, and Voivods appointed by the Porte ruled 
henceforward, who brought Wallachia to the point of collapse as they had brought 
Moldavia, and initiated a period of total decline from an economic point of view ; 
the tribute at that date amounted to more than one hundred and forty thousand 
■dollars a year. The first of these foreigners, who were generally rich Greeks, was 
Nikolaus Maurokordato, who had previously been prince of Moldavia on two 
occasions (1716-1730 ; cf. below, p. 370). The accession of this first Greek prince, 
who himself came from the Island of Chios and not from Phanar, forms an 
important epoch in the literature of Daco-Roumania, the first age of which, 
beginning about 1550, here comes to an end. 

In the course of the eighteenth century (after the rule of Austria, which had 
again lost in 1739 the Oltland or ‘‘Wallachia Minor,’' which it had won in 1718) 
Russia began to interfere in the domestic affairs of the country, a process which 
culminated in the occupation of Wallachia by the Russians during the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1770. By the peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji (Kucuk-Kajnardsi, 
1774; p. 169) Wallachia again fell under Turkish supremacy; but Russian 
influence kept the upper hand. In 1781 the Porte agreed to set up a Hospodar 
government under the supervision of the Russian general Consul. During the 
Turkish war (1788) the land was constantly overrun by Austrian troops, who 
also held the capital of Bucharest from 1789 to 1791. In 1805-180G Russia 
occupied the country, which she did not evacuate until the peace of Bucharest 
-(1812), in which Bessarabia was assigned to her. The Greek struggle for inde- 
pendence, which began shortly afterwards, inspired the Roumanians to war against 
the foreign domination. The revolt, however, was soon suppressed; Ypsilantis 
fled to Hungary, where he was imprisoned in the fortress of Munkacs. 

The Sultan again felt himself obliged to appoint natives of the country to the 
position of Voivod, and immediately after the suppression of the revolt (1822) he 
conferred this much-desired dignity upon Gregor Ghika. Gregor was honestly 
desirous of ameliorating the unfavourable situation and increasing the prosperity of 
the country. But in 1828 war again broke out between Russia and Turkey. By 
the peace of Adri«uiople (1829), which confirmed the conventions of “explanation” 
and “ fulfilment ” of Akkerman (1826), the supremacy of the Sultan over Walla- 
chia was again recognised. However, by the intervention of General Paul von Kis- 
aelev the country received a kind of constitution {RigUment organique of 1832) 
and greater liberty of public administration ; but permanent progress was hindered 
by Russian influence. On the other side it cannot but be observed that at that 
time (1830) in the literary world of Daco-Roumania the breach with Greek influ- 
ence, which had been predominant since about 1710, now became complete. 
Henceforward Western influence became ever more powerful, as is shown by the 
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fact that the Slav alphabet, which had been retained even through the Greek 
age, was gradually replaced by the Latin. With this change the third phase of 
Eoumanian literary history begins. 

After the retirement of the Eussians (1834), Gregor, and afterwards Alexander 
Ghika, were overthrown by party strife, and Georg Bibesco was elected Voivod 
by Eussian influence in 1842. Bibesco fled to Kronstadt on the night of the 25th 
of June, and a provisory government undertook the conduct of affairs ([H]eliade, 
the two Golesku, etc.). The revolt was suppressed by Turkish troops in Sep- 
tember. By the convention of Balta-Liman (May 1, 1849) the old state of affairs 
was restored, and the position of Voivod was occupied for seven years on the 16th 
of June by Dimitri Barbu Stirbei, with the rank of a Mushir. Then followed 
the Crimean War in 1853, and Wallachia was occupied from 1854 to 1857, first 
by the Eussian and then by the Austrian troops. The peace of Paris (1856) with 
its supplementary clauses finally determined the position of the country, which, 
together with Moldavia, was placed under Turkish supremacy and under the 
protectorate of all the great powers. Instead of a prince, Alexander Ghika, the 
Hospodar, deposed in 1842, was made Kaimakam or governor; his efforts were 
directed to uniting Moldavia and Wallachia into one body politic. On the 17th 
of February, 1859, the legislative National Assembly conferred the same position 
in Wallachia on Colonel Alexander Cuza (Cusa), who had already been chosen 
ptince in Moldavia on January 29. Thus that personal union was brought about 
which became of practical effect in 1862, when Moldavia and Wallachia were 
united into one kingdom under the name of Eoumania. 

<7. Moldavia 

Bounded on the west by the Carpathians, on the north and east by the Pruth 
and Eussia, on the southeast by the Danube and the Dobrudza, and on the south 
by the Sereth, the mountainous country of Moldavia is especially suited for agri- 
culture and cattle-rearing. The name " fara Moldovel means land on the Mol- 
dova. The Eoumanians and their Slavonic teachers seem to have fled to the rivers 
on the occupation of the country. The name appears in historical times towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century. As early as 1335 the Voivod Bogdan, the 
son of Micul, had caused the despatch of an Hungarian primate to the country, on 
account of his disobedience to King Charles Kobert I. In 1342, when the Angevin 
ruler was dead and his son Louis had succeeded to the throne at the age of sixteen, 
Bogdan again revolted. Although the youthful king declined to acknowledge his 
position as Voivod, the rebel was supported by the Lithuanians of the Halitshland 
(see the small map, Poland, Lithuania, and Western Eussia,” on the double map 
illustrating Polish history, etc., below) and by the Eoumanian mountaineers, and 
was able to maintain his position in the Marmaros ; in 1352 his submission caused 
but little change in his position. ^At that time this southeast corner of Europe 
was in a constant state of disturbance ; and on the first occasion of peace Bogdan 
followed the example of Basarab and shook off the Hungarian yeke in 1360, to 
which success he was aided by the ‘‘benevolent neutrality*' of Poland. About 
1365 Bogdan was the undisturbed master of the “terra Moldavana.** 

After his death his eldest son Latco (Latzko, Lezko) ruled the country, practi- 
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cally in the position of a Polish vassal; in 1370 he permitted the erection of a 
Catholic bishopric at Sereth. After this a series of events followed which are 
partly shrouded in obscurity, but none the less point to a Lithuanian Euthenian 
foundation for the young state. As late as the fifteenth century the language of 
Little Kussia predominated as a means of communication. However, Moldavia defi- 
nitely shut the door in the face of Slav influence at a comparatively early period, 
an attitude adopted at the present time by Koumania. Partly explained by the 
influence of geographical position, this fact is also due to a number of occurrences, 
which at that time gave Moldavia a separate position apart from the three Balkan 
states similar to that occupied by the modern kingdom of Eoumania. There is 
no doubt that a considerable number of Lithuanidns and Euthenians removed to 
the Sereth from the district of Marmaros, together with the conqueror Bogdan. 
Even in the official documents of Stephan the Great, in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, a large number of Euthenian names are to be observed ; there, as 
they advanced eastward, tliey met with a number of settlers from Little Eussia, 
upon whom the Wallachians looked askance as strangers. After the death of 
Latco in 1374 the Lithuanian Knez or supreme judge Jurii Koryatovicz (Georg 
Koriatovic) was brought into the principality of Baia (the Greeks at that time 
knew Moldavia as Maurovlachia, Ehossovlachia, or Moldoblachia ; cf. p. 353); he 
however, soon disappeared, and was probably poisoned. Equally short was the 
reign of a certain usurper known as Stephan I. His son Peter (probably 1379- 
1388) took the oath of fidelity to the Polish king Vladislav II Jag(i)ellon in Lem- 
berg in 1387 ; he conquered Suczava, which he made his capital. His youngest 
brother Eoman, who immediately succeeded him (he had been co-regent from 
1386 at latest), was carried off’ to Poland in 1393 by the orders of Vladislav, and 
replaced by his elder brother Stephan III. He was made a tributary vassal by 
the Hungarian king Sieginund at the end of 1394, but on January 6, 1395, he 
again solemnly recognised the Polish supremacy. In the year 1400 Juga, the 
illegitimate son of Eoman, enjoyed a short period as governor at Suczava. 

(a) The Period of Prosperity {l^Ol-lBOJ^), — At the beginning of the fifteenth 
centurj^ the first important Voivod of Moldavia began his government ; this was 
Alexander, the other son of Eoman (cf. genealogical table on page 365) who was 
known as the good *’ even during his lifetime. During his long reign (1401- 
1432) he reorganised the defences, the administmtion, and the military system, 
compiled a legal code from the ** Basilika ” of Leo VI (p. 83), and improved the 
intellectual state of the people by founding schools and monasteries. Upon three 
occasions he took tlie oath of fidelity to the King of Poland in 1402, 1404, and 
1407, on the last occasion as the first “lord*’ of the Moldavian territory. He 
married, as his third wife, Eyngalla, the “ sister ” of King Vladislav, after sending 
auxiliary troops to Marienburg to the help of the Poles against the Gennan Orders. 
During his reign numerous settlers from Lesser Armenia migrated into the country, 
most of whom afterwards removed to Transylvania ; at this period, also, the first 
gipsies appeared in the country (on this point cf. below, Section 6). 

Under his sons Elias (Hie, Ilia§) and Stephan V the supremacy of Poland was 
again recognised in 1433. The two step-brothers began a severe struggle for the 
supremacy, which ended in 1435 with the following division : Stephan obtained 
Vasluiu, Birlad, TecucI, Oltenl, Covurluifi, and Chilia in the south, while Elisa 
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secured the north of Moldavia with Suczava. In 1442 Stephan concluded an 
alliance with the Hungarian general John Hunyadi to oppose the Turkish 
danger, and in the following May, 1443, he caused his step-brother to be blinded. 
However, Roman II, a son of Ilie,^ who had been thus mishandled, put an end to 
his uncle’s life (in the middle of July, 1447) and secured the position of Voivod for 
himself. But in the next year, 1448, Peter IV, a son of Alexander the Good, who 
had fled to Hungary to John Hunyadi, and had married his elderly sister, returned 
to the native land with an Hungarian army and drove out Roman, who fled to 
Podolia to ask help from the Polish king. Roman died of poison on July 2, 
1448. Peter now took the oath of fidelity to King Kasimir IV, and continued 
to rule under Hungarian and Polish supremacy until the year 1449. Thereupon 
Bogdan II, an illegitimate son of Alexander the Good, revolted on February 11, 
and on July 5, 1450, concluded two important treaties with Hunyadi, but was 
murdered in 1451 by the Voivod Peter V (formerly Aaron, an illegitimate son 
of Alexander the Good). Peter was then forced to divide the government of 
Moldavia with Alexander " Olechno,” a son of Hie, who had been originally sup- 
ported by Poland and afterwards by Hungary ; but in 1455 Alexander was poisoned 
by his own Boyars. Peter now ruled alone until 1457, and was only able to main- 
tain his power by a miserable and cowardly subjection to Poland and the Osmans. 
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From 1455 the Porte was able to consider the Voivod of Moldavia, with his tribute 
of two thousand Hungarian florins, as one of its permanent vassals. 

After this almost uninterrupted period of party struggles for the dignity of 
Voivod, a period of unspeakable misery for the country, an age of rest and pros- 
perity at last dawned for Moldavia in the second half of the fifteenth century; 
henceforward Moldavia, which had hitherto been placed in the background under 
the title of Wallachia Minor or Bogdania (cf. p. 356, above), became of more 
importance than the older Eoumanian ” district, which had been brought low 
by the two Vlads, the Demon and the Impaler. The Voivod Stephan VI (1457 to 
July 2, 1504), a son of Bogdan II, was rightly surnamed the “great” by his people. 
The miniature painting in the book of Gospels of Voronetz, which remains com- 
paratively undamaged, has preserved a not unpleasing portrait of this ruler. 
A brilliant general and politician, he not only extended his realm, but also 
removed it from the political influence of his two neighbouring states. He 
advanced the established church, which was dependent on the orthodox patriarch 
at Achrida, and tlie good order of which was in strong contrast to the confusion 
prevailing in Wallachia, and founded a third bishopric (about 1470, at Kadautz or 
Eadautt, where he also restored the old monastery church in 1479 and 1480) ; he 
also built a great monastery at Putna in Bukovina (14()6-14G9). He incorporated 
a Bessarabian frontier district of Wallachia with his own country, recovered Chilia 
(Kilia) in January, 1465, and in December, 1467, successfully repelled an attack 
of the Hungarian king Matthias, who was wounded by an arrow at Moldovabdnya 
(Baja) in the course of this campaign. Harassed by Tartar invasions, Stephan nev- 
ertheless found leisure to invade Transylvania during the Bohemian expedition of 
King Matthias (1469) and to expel Eadu, the Voivod of Wallachia, in 1471-1473. 
The Hungarian king was occupied in the west until 1475 and overlooked this 
aggression, more particularly as Stephan, in alliance with the Transylvanian 
Sz^klers of Udvarhtily and Esik, had driven back a Turkish army of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men (which invaded Moldavia under Suleiman Pasha on 
January 10, 1475) at Eacova (on the “high bridge” to the north of Vasluiu), and 
had by this means diverted the danger from Hungary. The exploit is character- 
istic of this glorious age in which Moldavia often, formed a bulwark against the 
Osmans on the south and against the assaults of neighbours on the north. 

The Sultan Mohammed II now undertook in person a punitive campaign 
against Moldavia, and won a victory on July 26, 1476, at Eazboyenl in the 
“ Wliite Valley” (Valea-Alba). Stephan, however, with the help of Stephan 
Bdthori, who was accompanied by the fugitive Vlad Tepes, eventually drove out 
the hostile army and secured for Vlad the position of Voivod of Wallachia. How- 
ever, after the death of Vlad (at the end of 1476) the new Voivod of Wallachia 
Basarab 'fepelus (the Little Impaler) made an alliance with the Turks ; Stephan 
then defeated him in the battle of Eimnicul-SS.rat (July 8, 1481), and handed over 
the position of Voivod to a certain Mircea. With the object of securing their 
connection with the Tartars in the Volga districts, the Turkish armies of Bajazet II 
invaded Moldavia again in 1484, together with Tartar and Wallachian allies, and 
stormed Chilia and Cetatea-Alba (formerly B^lograd or Moncastro, known as 
Akkerman since 1484) on the 14th of July and the 4th of August. Only by means 
of Polish help, which he was forced to purchase by paying a homage long refused, 
was Stephan able to save his country from overthrow by the enemies* bands in 
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1485. Turning to his own advantage the necessities of Poland, which became 
pressing immediately afterwards, Stephan occupied Pokutia in 1490, and even 
paid tribute to the Porte to secure his position, as formerly Peter Aaron had done. 
In 1497 the Polish king Jolin Albert invaded Bukovina with the intention of 
incorporating the whole principality with liis own empire, and besieged Suczava 
(the capital until 1550); by the intervention of the Yoivod of Transylvania an 
armistice was secured, and the end of the afi'air was that the Polish cavalry were 
surprised in the forests and scattered at Cozmin on the day of 8t. Demeter. In 
1498 Stephan appeared in person before Lemberg, and some one hundred thousand 
human beings were carried into captivity in Turkey. However, on the 12th or 
18th of July, 1499, Stephan dissolved his connection with the Porte and concluded 
a convention with Poland and Hungary, wherein he tacitly recognised tho 
supremacy of both states over Moldavia, and undertook to oppose the progress of 
the Turkish armies through his country and to keep the neighbouring states 
informed of any hostile movements on the part of the Turks. Stephan fulfilled his 
obligations in 1499, when he put an end to the devastations of Balibeg, a son of 
Malkocli (Malkajoglis). After the death of John Albert he dissolved his con- 
nection with Poland and stirred up the Tartars against the new king Alexander ; 
while tlxey devastated Podolia he occupied the Rutlienian Pokutia, and sent his 
Boyars and tax-gatherers to Sniatyn, Kolomea,and Halicz (Halich) in 1502. This 
was the last success of this greatest of all Eoumanians. 

(h) Tlie Native Voivods under Osman Supremacy. — Stephan's son and suc- 
cessor, Bogdan III, known as the ‘‘ blind," the ‘‘ one-eyed," or the ** squint-eyed 
(Orbul; 1504-1517), gave up his claim to Polish Pokutia in return for a promise 
of the hand of Elizabeth, a sister of Alexander ; but he was cheated of this prize. 
The approach of the Turkish power induced him in 1504 to promise a yearly 
tribute to the Sultan, consisting of four thousand Turkish ducats, forty royal falcons,, 
and forty Moldavian horses, in return for which, according to later reports, he was 
guaranteed the maintenance of Christianity; the Voivods were to be freely elected, 
and the country was to be self-governing in domestic affairs (see the smaller map 
in the upper right-hand corner of the double map facing page 166). This con- 
vention, which in recent times has formed the basis for the constitutional relation- 
ship of Moldavia with the Porte, was renewed by Peter Pares the Restless 
(1527-1528, and for the second time from the end of February, 1541, to September, 
1546) in the year 1529 ; according to a document of 1532 he sent annually one 
hundred and twenty thousand aspers or ten thousand gold ducats to Constantinople. 
At a later period this tribute was considerably increased. With Peter Pares (after 
ten years’ rule by Stephan VII, an illegitimate son of Bogdan III) began the rule 
of the illegitimate branch of the house of Dmgos (who was a natural son of 
Stephan the Great). The chief object of Peter after the disastrous defeat of 
Mohics (August 29, 1526), the significance of which was understood neither by 
Stephan VII nor by his uncle Pet|&r, was to turn to his own advantage the disputes 
about the succession in Hungary, which had broken out between King Ferdinand 
and John Zdpolya; on several occasions he invaded Transylvania, inflicting 
appalling devastation on the country, which, in 1529, declined to accept his rule. 
An attempt to recover Pokutia from Poland was brought to an end by the defeat 
of Peter at Obertyn on August 22, 1531. His faithlessness brought about the fall 
of Aloisio Gritti, who had been sent by the Sultan to Transylvania in 1533. 
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After the expulsion of Peter (1538) the Voivods of Moldavia became ready 
tools in the hands of the Porte ; provided they paid the Sultan a yearly tribute, 
they were allowed to govern their own territory precisely as they pleased. The 
people gioaned under the burden of heavy taxation and extortion of every kind 
and attempted to secure relief by joining the party struggles set on foot by indi- 
vidual wealthy families, hoping also to secme some momentary relief by the 
murder of their masters. Thus the Voivod Stephan VIII *Hhe Turk,” or 
"Lacusta” (so named after a plague of locusts in the year 1538 ; 1538-1540), was 
murdered after a reign of two years. His successor Alexander III, a scion of the 
legitimate Dragos family from Poland, met with the same fate in the same year. 
The Voivod Elias (II, Ilie; 1546-1551), a son of Peter Pares, was ordered by the 
Sultan to invade Transylvania in 1550, but transferred this commission to his 
brother Stephan, abdicated in May, 1551, and soon afterwards died as the renegade 
Mohammed,” governor of Silistria. His place was occupied by his brother 
Stephan IX, the last direct descendant of the illegitimate branch of the Dragosids, 
until he was murdered by the Boyars in 1553. His opponent and successor, Peter 
the Stolnic, known as Alexander IV Lapusan (1553-1561), speedily made himself 
highly unpopular with the Boyars by his infliction of torture and death, from the 
stain of which he tried to cleanse his conscience by founding a monastery at 
Slatina. In 1561 the Greek sailor Jakobos Basilikos seized the position of 
Voivod, under the title of John I (Joan Voevod), founded a Latin school at Cotnarl 
(East Moldavia), and a bishopric, which was naturally but short-lived. After 
playing the part of a tyrant for two years he was murdered in the course of a 
popular rising (November 5, 1563). During and following upon the short rule of 
one Stephan X Tomsa (beheaded in Poland in 1564), Alexander IV, who had fled 
to Constantinople, resumed the government (1563-1568), until he gradually went 
blind. His son Bogdan (IV; 1568-1572) was wounded by an angry nobleman 
while visiting his betrothed in Poland. The Sultan tlien appointed, as Voivod of 
Moldavia, I vonia( John 11), a Pole of Masovia,who had accepted the Moliainmedan 
faith in Constantinople, where he was believed to be a descendant of Stephan IX, 
who had been killed in 1553. In order to secure his independence, Ivonia allied 
himself with the Cossacks (hence his name Joan the rebel ”), but was surrounded 
in Kosgant and executed (June 11, 1574). The Cossacks, who were forced to 
organise under Stephan Bathori in 1576, were at that period a bold robber-tribe, 
feared both by the Tartar and the Osman ; they devastated the districts on the far 
side of the Dniester from their islands in that river, and after 1595 sought to find 
opportunity for their wild military exploits under Michael the Bold, even in 
Wallachia itself. At the same time, like the ancient Vikings, they put a stop to 
all trade on the Black Sea for forty years. 

Peter VII the ** Lame,” the son of Mircea of Wallachia, who was appointed 
Voivod by the Sultan (1574-1577), held from the first a precarious position, and 
was overthrown after surviving an attack from the Cossack prot6g4, Joan the 
“Curly” (Eret»ul); his conqueror, the Cossack, John or Peter Potkova (Joan 
PotcoavS., “ a breaker of horseshoes,” in this respect a predecessor of Augustus the 
Strong ”), reigned for a few days, and was then executed in Lemberg by the order 
of the Polish king Stephan B&thori (1575-1586). The Sultan then again confeiTed 
the position of Voivod on Peter VII (1577), whom he expelled in the following 
year, until he restored him afterwards for the third time (1584-1592). Moldavia 
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was at that time a plaything in the hands of the Osmans, who expelled and 
appointed Voivods as they pleased, while their deputies and their troops devas- 
tated the country in all directions. Before Peter became Voivod for the third time 
the countr}’' had been governed, for a short period in 1578, by Alexander, a brother 
of Potcoava, and, after a constant succession of real and pretended claimants, by a 
certain Jankul (Jankola, Joan Lungul) the Saxon” (Sasul) of Transylvania, who 
had used the wealth of his wife, a Palaiologa of Cyprus, to induce the authorities 
of Constantinople to depose Peter and to confer the position of Voivod of Moldavia 
upon himself (1579). He became involved in a quarrel with Stephan Bdthori, 
through his encroachments upon the Polish frontier, and was taken prisoner and 
beheaded in 1582. One of his successors, Aaron, who had formerly been a coach- 
man and then a Boyar (territorial lord), was driven out by the Cossacks, after a 
reign of one year (1591), and fled to Constantinople. The Cossacks restored Peter 
in 1592 ; but he was captured by the Transylvanian troops of Sigisraund l^^lhori 
and handed over to the Sultan, who executed him. Aaron was now placed for the 
second time in the position of Voivod (1592-1595), and pursued a foreign policy 
of unblushing duplicity; on November 5, 1594, he made an alliance at Bucharest 
with Sigismund Bdtliori and with Michael of Wallachia against the Turks ; how- 
ever, he deserted the Wallachians, was taken as a prisoner to Alvincz by the Transyl- 
vanian troops, and died there in 1597. His successor Stephan XI Eesvan (liazvan 
or Rezwan) supported Sigismund Bathori in his enterprises against the Turks, but 
was impaled at the end of 1595 by the Polish chancellor Jan Zamoiski (p. 360), 
who had invaded Moldavia. In August the position of Voivod was taken over by 
Jereraias Mogila (MovilS,; 1595-1608), a feeble character, who allowed the country 
to fall entirely under Polish supremacy. At that time Southern Moldavia had 
been driven to find room for fifteen thousand Tartar settlers; the tribute which the 
Khan of the Crim Tartars, who from 1475 had harassed the Russians, Poles, and 
Roumanians, then subject to the Osmans (Vol. II, p. 182), had been receiving from 
Moldavia since 1566, “ according to ancient custom,” as the price for liis considera- 
tion of their frontiers, was now dropped. However, this remarkable branch of the 
conquering Nogais (under the Mirzak ” Kantemir) lost their independence in 
1637, though their marauding raids were still continued. 

It was not until the seventeenth century that a better period began to dawn ; 
after a conspiracy of the Boyars against Alexander VII Ilia,,^ who favoured the 
Greeks, and after various other confusions the Greek Albanian Basilius ( Vasile) 
Lupu came to the throne (16.34-1653; see his portrait at the bottom right-hand 
side of the plate facing page 359) ; he founded schools and benevolent institutions, 
and did his best to improve the condition of the country. He was a curming poli- 
tician, and began intrigues at the court of Constantinople against Georg Rdkdczy, 
the ruler of Transylvania. He, however, in co-operation with the Sultan, sent an 
army into Moldavia under his general John Kem4ny (1653), and drove the Voivod 
out of the country. Vasile Lupu fled to the Cossacks ; his son-in-law was the son 
of the Hetman Timus Bogdanovid Chmielnicki; with Cossack help he speedily 
returned to Moldavia, but after several victorious engagements was taken prisoner ; 

^ Alexander Iliaj, brought up in Turkey, first Voivod of Moldavia, then of Wallachia, married the 
daughter of the Turkish Ban lanaki Katerdji, a Greek, who is regarded as the ancestor of the Kourimnian 
family of Catargi (Catargiu ; cf. below, p. 872). A certain Maria Catargi was the mother of King Milan 
of Servia ; cf. the genealogical tree facing p. 308. 
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and the Khan of Tartary, although related to him by marriage, sent him to Con- 
stantinople. On January 8, 1654, the Cossacks surrendered to the Eussians. 
Moldavia, however, came under Transylvanian supremacy. The Voivod Ste- 
phan XIII Gheorghe (Gergice or Burdiisa; 1653-1658), after secret negotiations 
with the Kussian Czar (1654-1656), joined the Wallachian Constantine Basarab 
in placing himself under the protectorate of Georg E4k6czy IL As he joined this 
ruler in an attempt to secure the crown of Poland (1675), the Sultan declared him 
deposed, and he was forced to leave the country. 

(c) Greeks and Albanians as Voivods (1658-171^), the Rule of tli4 Plianariots 
{1712-1822), and the Last Period of Semirlnde^endence {1822-1859), — The fol- 
lowing years were a period of unspeakable misery and sorrow ; the last two native 
rulers, Stephan XIV and XV, maintained their position with interruptions until 
1680 or 1690, but between 1658 and 1712 the Turkish court, at its will and pleasure, 
appointed rulers from the Albanian or Greek families of Ghika, Dabija, Duka, Kan- 
takuzen (Canta- or Contacuzino), Kosetti (Kuset), and Kantemir (Cantemir). No 
one of these ruled for more than a short period, although Greek influence had 
spread widely among the Eoumanian families at the close of the sixteenth century. 

A new period in the history of Moldavia (1712-1822) begins with the appoint- 
ment of the Plianariots (p. 139) to the position of Voivod; they were merchants 
from Constantinople, and each one of them, intent solely upon his own enrich- 
ment, did his best to reduce the country to ruin by every kind of extortion.^ The 
position of Voivod was literally put up to auction by the Sultan. The first gov- 
ernor was Nikolaus Maurokordato (1712-1716), who governed Moldavia tolerably 
well until he secured Wallacliia (cf. loc, cit.). Under his successor, Michael Eako- 
vicza (Mihal Eicovi^ii; 1716-1726), who had already held the post for a time 
between tlie rule of Antioli Kantemir and the first governorship of Maurokordato, 
the Austro-Turkish war broke out. In 1716 Hungarian hussars invaded Moldavia 
and carried the sister of the Voivod into captivity in Transylvania; Eakovicza 
revenged himself by stirring up the Tartars to invade Transylvania. 

Under the unimportant Voivod Gregor II (Kallimak[ch]i (1766-1769), a further 
. change took place in the political situation. The Eusso-Turkish war broke out, 
and, by reason of the support he lent to Eussia, the Voivod was taken prisoner and 
beheaded in Constantinople. The Eussians occupied the country between 1769 
and 1774, and then conferred the dignity of Voivod upon Gregor III Ghika, who 
was murdered by the Janissaries at Jassy in 1777. 

After the death of Ghika, the partition of Moldavia began. Austria had occu- 
pied the tenitory of the Olt between 1713 and 1739 (p. 362), and now seized 
Bukovina on the ground of a treaty concluded with the Sultan in 1774; in 
1777 the province was definitely incorporated with the Austrian state. In 1812 
Bessarabia was added to the Eussian Empire, and the Voivod Alexander Ypsilantis 
suppdrted the Greek struggle for liberation ; the Porte thereupon determined to 
appoint only native rulers (p. 176). Johann Sturdza was consequently made 
Voivod on July 19, 1822, but was prevented by Eussian influence from realising 
his object of improving the prosperity of the country by beneficent reforms.* 

^ Upon the importanoo to literary history of the Greek occupatiou of this throne, cf. the aectioii 
“WallachU,** p. 861. 

3 With respect to the conclnsion of the Greek period in literature, and the rise of a Daco Roumanian 
** modern " period, of. above, p. 862. 
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In the year 1828 events took a turn for the worse. Eussia again became 
involved in a war with Turkey. In the peace of Adrianople, September 24, 1829, 
the supremacy of the Porte over Moldavia was indeed confirmed, but Eussian influ- 
ence had grown considerably stronger, and in accordance with it a new constitution 
was administered ” by General Kisselev (p. 362) until 1833. The Voivod Michael 
Sturdza, who was appointed in 1834, reduced the already impoverished country to 
the utmost misery by his extortions and by those of his Eussian favourites. In 
April, 1848, the oppressed people at last revolted, but the movement was suppressed 
by the Eussian troops, and the old state of affairs was reaffirmed in the convention 
of Balta-Liman (May 1, 1849; p. 185). On the IGth of June the Porte appointed 
Gregor Ghika, a prince of Moldavia, to the rank of a Mushir for the space of seven 
years. Inspired by lofty intentions, Ghika did his best to relieve the universal 
suffering and improve the unfavourable conditions, but the Eussian occupation 
of Moldavia and Wallachia in 1854 prevented the success of these schemes. 
During the Crimean war in 1854 Austrian troops occupied Moldavia to oppose 
the advance of the Eussian armies to the Balkan districts. The peace of Paris, 
August 30, 1856, reaffirmed the supremacy of the Porte over Moldavia. The 
^‘Kaimakam’’ or governor was Theodor Balsch; on his premature death (March 1, 
1857) he was succeeded by Prince Nik. Vogorides. Henceforward Moldavia and 
Wallachia struggled to unite themselves in one kingdom. 

D. Eoumanu 

The name of Eoumauia did not come into official use until 1859, when 
Alexander Cuza was appointed Prince of Wallachia and Moldavia, against the will 
of the powers.^ The great powers had concluded at Paris, on August 19, 1858, 
that both Wallachia and Moldavia might elect a hospodar for life, but the choice 
of a common ruler was not to be theirs (notwithstanding the existence of the 
central commission,” common to either party). However, Napoleon HI, who 
was meditating war upon Austria and hoped to find support in Cuza, furthered his 
election to the post of common prince of the two countries. This choice was 
confirmed by the Sultan, Abd ul-Mejid, on December 2, 1861, at the request of 
the French ambassador in Constantinople, who peimitted the new prince to unite 
the two principalities under the name of Eoumania and to make Bucharest the 
common capital of the state, which remained under Turkish supremacy. “ Alex- 
ander John I” began his government vigorously on January 1, 1862, filled with 
the best of projects for the future ; but the execution of these was everywhere 
hindered by the ruling class of the territorial lords (Boyars). On May 14, 1864, 
he eventually determined upon a coup d'etat, dissolved the legislative body 
{Eeichstag), summoned fresh deputies, elabourated a new constitution, and abolished 
the institution of serfdom (the agricultural law of Cuza of August 26, 1864), At 
the same time he reoiganised eduction, founded high schools at Bucharest and 
Jassy, and introduced other beneficial reforms. As, however, he could not appre- 
ciate the true condition of the country, he brought it into extreme financial straits. 
In order to avert this threatening danger a conspiracy was formed, in which the 
4u:my participated, chiefly at the instigation of the Armenian statesman Demeter 
Sturdza (see his portrait on the plate facing this page, at the left-hand bottom 


^ Cf. p. 863 ; see also small map in the left-hand lower comer of the double map facing page 166. 
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comer). On the 22d of February, 1866, the conspirators surprised the prince at 
night, and forced him to sign a decree of abdication in the early morning of the 
23d. A valuable but little known service of Cuza was the fact that he saved his 
country from the danger of war and severe confusion by disregarding an alliance 
with the Hungarian immigrants, which he had concluded at the command of 
Napoleon III, and whereby he was bound to support the proposed rising of 
Hungary in the event of a war between Austria and France; Napoleon’s plan for 
a French alliance of Hungary and Eoumania against Austria was thus overthrown 
by the political insight of Cuza. 

After the abdication of Cuza, the conduct of affairs was undertaken by 
Nikolaus Golescu, Laskar Catargi[u], and Nikolaus Haralamb[ie], who immedi- 
ately summoned the Assembly to elect a new prince. Count Philip of Flanders, 
a brother of the king of Belgium, was elected to the throne of Eoumania on 
February 23, 1886, but declined the offer on the 27th. On the 14th of April, 
1886, and following days a new election was discussed; and the choice of the 
Assembly fell by a large majority upon a member of the Catholic branch of the 
house of Zollern, Piince Karl of HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen (see his portrait on 
the plate facing page 371, “the Founders of the Kingdom of Eoumania,” on the 
left above). The Sultan declined to accept the election of Karl to the Eoumanian 
throne and invited the powers definitely to settle the affair, while Eussia proposed 
the restoration of the old dual system. Eussia made no objection to the choice, 
nor did Napoleon III, though Austria was so opposed to the Hohenzollern that 
he was obliged to travel secretly through Salzburg, Vienna, and Pesth to the 
Danube, in order to reach his new kingdom. The outbreak of the war between 
Austria, Eussia, and Italy prevented the powers from intervening. Under these 
circumstances the Porte was obliged to renounce the plan of a Court of Arbitra- 
tion and would have been glad to occupy Eoumania. Here, however, it was 
thwarted by the straightforward action of Karl. Immediately upon his arrival in 
Bucharest (May 22, 1866) he announced his accession to the Porte by telegraph, 
and gave assurances that he would carefully observe all the claims and wishes of 
the Sultan. But at the same time he mobilised the Eoumanian army at several 
fortified points without delay. This unexpected attitude induced the Sultan to give 
up his views of incorporating the country, and to invite the prince to accept his 
recognition. Thus, on October 24, 1866, Karl travelled to Constantinople, where 
his position was confirmed and the rights of succession were conferred upon him. 

It was a difficult problem wliich the new ruler had undertaken to solve. For 
centuries his principality had been exposed to the attacks of friends and foes, had 
formed a highway for marching armies, had found its development checked by 
foreign domination, and was now groaning for remedial reforms. Trade and 
commerce were for the most part in the hands of foreigners; the territorial 
proprietors troubled themselves very little about the affairs of the country, and the 
defenceless masses cultivated their vines or corn and reared their cattle only for 
the purpose of paying the numerous taxes imposed upon them. They were a 
j)eople who lived in complete isolation, tenaciously clinging to old customs and 
habits, upon the rich meadows of the plains or in the valleys of the Carpathians, 
where boundless pastures extended side by side with primeval forest, and where 
upon the misty heights and in the secluded valleys thousands of sheep found 
abundant pasture upon the green meadows. Eich com lands and vineyards, lush 
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Left above: Kinp[ Carol I of tlie bouse of Hohenzolleni-Signiaringen. Born April 20, 1839; 
“ prince of IJouinania/’ April 20, 1860 ; entered Bucharest on May 22 of the same year ; commaiideil 
the lIuMHo-Ilouinaniau army of iiivestment at Plevna, August 31, 1877 ; recognised as sovereign 
}»riiice, 1878; procluimed king, March 26, 1881, and crowned in Bucharest on May 22 of that year. 

(From sx photograpli in Stardza’s “Trc-deci de ani de domnie ai Rcgelui Carol I, Ciivintan §i acte” [The 
thirty years’ reign of King Charles I, siioec-hes and acts], Vol, II ; Bucuresci, 1897.) 

JHffht above: Joan C. Bratianu. Born, 1821, in Bucharest ; political refugee in France, 1848- 
1857; leader of the reds (liberals), 1866; minister of the interior from March, 1867, to the end of 
18()8, then minister of linance at the beginning of 1876 ; national liberal prime minister from June 
2i, 1876, to Ai»ril 1, 1888 ((except from April to June, 1881) ; died May 16, 1891, in Florica. 

(From an etching by Hans Meyer, Berlin, 189.3.) 

L(yft below: Denuder A. Sturdza of Miclausheni. Bom March 10, 1833; chancellor of the 
divan of Moldavia, 1857 ; helped in the overthrow of tlie prince Alexander John 1 Cusa, February, 
1866; provisory minister of jmblic works, 1866; under Bratianu he hehl, from 1876 to 1888, the 
]>osts of minister of j)nljlie. works, of finances of foreign allairs, and of education ; National Liberal 
]»rinie minister from October 15, 18!)5, to the end of November, 1896 ; president of the senate in 
1897; and general secretary of the Aeadeniia Ilomana, 

(From a conteniporary photograph.) 

Uiilht beloiv : ^Michail Kogalniceanti. Born 8e]»temher 6, 1817; an eminent politician and 
statesman ami a valuable helper to the king in the task of develojiing pieseiit-day Iloumania. 
Died June 20, 1891. 

(From a conteinpomry lithograph.) 


{The originals for the [Kutraits of Brdtianu, Sturdza, and Kogalniceanu were lent by the royal academy of 

Koumania. ) 
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meadows, and shady woods alternated with sandy moorland and hare rock. The 
picturesque silence of their environment was itself a stimulus to their introspective 
natures ; and indeed the character of the Eoumanian is marked by a strong tendency 
to superstition. Life passes by for him in a quiet monotony, whether he be an 
agriculturist upon the plain, an owner of flocks and herds, or a shepherd high in 
the mountains. His entire life is devoted to the accurate maintenance of social, 
moral, and religious traditions. Far from the dust of the broad highway along 
which all that is foreign and bad passes by,” he lives his days in the peaceful 
quiet of the woods and fields, buried in unconscious contemplation of the ever- 
lasting change of nature. His imaginative power has, therefore, time to work. 
The result has been a marvellous wealth of ballad poetry, the glorious sounds of 
which fill the life of the Eoumanian with the magical touch of splendour and 
beauty. This rich source has also exerted a beneficial influence upon the more 
artificial poetry of the nation. 

It was no easy task successfully to rule a nation consisting of a dominant but 
degenerate nobility (admirably described by George Allan in his novel “Eoumanian 
Society,” “ North and South,” August, 1880), and of a dejected and disillusioned 
proletariat, who had been long accustomed to internal wars and changes of 
dynasty. The almost uninterrupted i)arty struggles caused continual changes 
in the cabinet ; to mention one case only, the moderate lil)eral, rrince Demeter 
Ghika (died February 27, 1897), the son of Prince Gi’egor (p. 362), who had 
been appointed hospodar of Wallachia in 1822, retired definitely from the busi- 
ness of administration in 1868. None the less, during the first ten years of the 
government of Charles, the country made such rapid strides in evei*}^ direction that 
the Eastern disturbances which broke out in 1876 found Eoumania strengthened 
and organised as a flourishing state. In 1877, when the Eusso-Turkish war broke 
out, Eoumania attempted to secure from the European powers a guarantee of her 
neutrality against the two conflicting states. As this attempt was unsuccessful. 
Prince Charles concluded a convention with the Czar Alexander II, by the terms 
of which Eoumania permitted the passage of Eussian troops, while her autonomy, 
rights, and institutions were to be respected. The Porte regarded this conven- 
tion as an infringement of its suzerainty, and sent troops to the Danube after 
Eoumania had declared her independence on May 22, 1877. During the passage 
of the Eussians through the country it was proposed to place the Eoumanian 
army under Eussian commanders ; Charles declined this proposition, and confined 
himself to the occupation of the line of the Danube. The repeated repulses 
experienced by the Eussians at Plevna obliged the Eussian arcliduke Nicholas to 
telegraph repeatedly to the prince, begging for speedy help. At the storming of 
Plevna, of the redoubt of Grivitza, and of the fort of Opanez, at the capture of 
Eacova (Eachovas) and at the siege of Srnardan and Widdin, the Eoumanian army 
performed inestimable services, which were forgotten by Eussia at the conclusion 
of peace. In the convention concluded on the 3d of Marcli, 1878, at Santo 
Stefano, without consultation of the Eoumanian ambas.sadors, Eoumania olitained 
the Dobrudza, but was forced to ce(^ part of Bessarabia to Eussia. The Berlin 
Conference maintained this decision in the case of Eoumania, but recognised her 
independence without difficulty.^ 

1 See the map, ^'Hoiimania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro," facing page 351, and the small map, 
“Turkey and the Neighbonnng Teriitories aft<’r the Berlin Congress," on the double map facing page 16(5. 
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' On the 22<i of May, 1881, Charles was crowned king. Materially and intel- 
lectually the new kingdom began a period of successful activity immediately after 
the Kusso-Turkish war. It was the best conceivable limitation to and protection 
against the growing power of the Balkan Slav nationality and of Panslavism ; in sl 
comparatively short time it rose to high prosperity by its keen and regular com- 
mercial connection with foreign countries (Silos in Galatz and Braila, the Danube 
Bridge “ Kegele Carol ” at Cernavoda). A beneficial reform of the system of taxa- 
tion and the founding of numerous scientific institutions brought about a surpris- 
ingly rapid intellectual advance. The great services of King Charles to his country 
were seconded by 1). Sturdza (v. p. 371), who shared in all the decisive negotia- 
tions undertaken by modern Eoumania (1895-1896 and 1897-1899, and the head 
of the National Liberal ministry from February 27, 1901); with him should be 
mentioned the two statesmen, J oan Bratianu, the leader of the Bed ” liberala 
(died May 16, 1891), and Michael Kogrdniceanu, who died in Paris on July 2^ 
1891 (new style ; see their portraits on the plate facing page 371, on the right- 
hand side top and bottom). It was really Bratianu who enabled his country ta 
play an advantageous part in the Eusso-Turkish war; it was he who secured 
independence for his nation and the position of king for his prince. He was 
Prime Minister for nearly twelve years (1876-1888). It may be said that, not- 
withstanding many grievances yet existing, Eoumania can look forward to a 
prosperous future. 


4. THE MAGYAES 

A . Hungary as the Scene of Pre-Magyar History 

The district occupied by the modern state of Hungary was, long before the 
arrival of the Magyars (pronounced Madyars), a beaten track for immigrating 
nations and a battlefield and resting-place for the most different races. The 
valleys of Hungary breathed something of the attraction of primeval life. 
Powerful fortresses rose at an early period in the frontier districts, protecting the 
main roads. The soil still shows traces of the men who ploughed at that time, 
and of the quiet rows of graves in which they ended the burden and distress of 
life. Successive waves of migration have left their marks on buildings and on 
the soil. However, the clash of arms and the war-cry of heathen hordes, or 
the prayers and hallelujahs of Christian immigrants, were hushed by the deep 
silence of the endless moorland, or by the solitude of the w’oody slopes of the 
Carpathians. Long ago Celts and Thracians invaded these districts and founded a 
kind of civilization. The Eoraans then occupied the west and south, and in the 
course of two centuries created a flourishing community. The waves of the great 
migration, however, swept away the Eoman settlers, together with the few barbari- 
ans inhabiting the country, into other districts. The Eoman legions retned to 
Italy l)efore the advancing Huns (p. 320). After the death of Attila (453 ; p. 324y 
his kingdom fell to pieces ; the Huns were incorporated with other races and dis- 
appeared from the scene (p. 327). Goths, Gepids, and Langobards now maintained 
their position for a longer or shorter time upon the arena and destroyed what 
scanty remnants of Eoman civilization had survived. These Teutonic hordea 
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were in their turn driven out by the Avars, who occupied the eastern frontiers 
from 626, notwithstanding their defeat, until the Frankish emperor Charles broke 
their power in 803. Their deserted territory was occupied by Slav nomads and 
some Bulgarians, together with the remnants of the Avars, until the end of the 
ninth century, when it was seized by that nation whose name it was henceforward 
to retain. 


£. The Early History of the Magyars to the Time of St. Stephan 


(a) The Origin and Immigration of the Magyars, — Whence came these 
immigrants and what was their race ? Herm. V4mb^ry is of the opinion that the 
Magyars were Altai-Turks, and originally inhabited districts in the South Ural, 
on the border between the Altaic (Turco-Tartar) and Ural (Finnish Ugrian) 
nationalities, and had absorbed numerous Finno-Ugrian elements into their 
language. Far more probable is the view of J. Marquart, who considers that the 
Magyars were originally settled in the south of Ingria, on the Isim, Irtish, Oin, and 
in the wooded steppes of Baraba; that at an early period they were driven into 
the districts between the Caspian and Black seas, and that they settled between 
the Don and the Kuban, where they became a lishing people (p. 84). On this 
hypothesis they are a genuine branch of the Finnish Ugrian group of the 
Mongolian race.^ It was the influence of their Hun neighbours, already described 
on page 328, that first induced these Ugrians to adopt cattle-breeding, an heredi- 
tary occupation of the Turkish nomads. The bracing effect of the dangers which 
threatened them on every side, as they pushed forward in the vanguard of their 
race, gradually changed their national character, with the result tliat they were 
eventually inferior to no Turkish nation in political capacity, — an attribute highly 
unusual in the Finnish tribes, with the exception, perhaps, of the Finns proper in 
Finland, who came under lUissian suzerainty in 1809 (Suomi), and have ever since 
struggled desperately to w^ard off the deadly influence of a Slav environment. 

The attainment of this height, however, implies a long stage of previous 
development. Such a transformation must have extended over centuries, and was 


^ The Mougolian (Central or High Aeiatie) rtee includes peoples 
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certainly not accomplished by the Magyars in isolation. At the outset we have 
to remember their habit of capturing the women of other tribes, and the results of 
Hunnish influence. This is by no means inappreciable as a modifying force ; on 
the contrary, from the date of Attila’s invasion of Western Europe to the troubled 
times of Lewis the Child, this influence is a steady force, and its existence may be 
explained by the confusion, habitual in Byzantine circles, between the Huns of 
451 and the Hungarians of 933 and 955. Apart from these, other tribes have also 
contributed to the gradual transformation of the Magyar nationality. Among 
such “ ancestors ” of the Magyars we may conjecturally mention the Akatzirs 
(middle of the fifth century" ; p. 321), who were probably identical with the 
Mordvins (Burdas) ; and with more certainty, notwithstanding their Turkish names, 
the Hunugurs (Onogurs) and IJnigurs on the Don (seventh century) and in Old or 
Great Bulgaria (to the first half of the ninth century ; p. 236). In this connection 
must also be mentioned the Unugundur Bulgarians on the Kuban, who possessed 
a strong infusion of Hunnish blood ; for, as we have already seen (p. 328), the name 
of Burgars is occasionally applied to the Magyars. The Eastern branch or offshoot 
of the Hungarians appears towards 760 in Armenia (on tlie Kur in the south of 
Gugark*^), in the person of the robber tribe of the Sevordik^-’ (La^dprot a<T(f>aXoi in 
Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos, Sijawardi in Arab writers, who probably coalesced 
with the Alban Utiero). In any case the famous military power of the Magyars 
had fallen so low at the close of the ninth century that the seven tribes in 
Atelku/u were forced to submit to the supremacy of tlie Kabars, who had been 
scattered by the Turkish Khazars. Arpady, tlie youthful son of SalmuCy (Almus), 
who shortly after 862 had been appointed under the eyes of the Khazar Khagan as 
duke of the Magyar nation (now composed of eight tribes), was of Kabar, that is 
to say, of Turkish origin. However, it is not for these reasons that the Byzan- 
tines called the Magyars Toep/cot ; this name, which does not appear until 839, 
and is a direct invitation to dire confusion, is explained by Marquart as a deriva- 
tive, formed by consonantal change and a T prefix, of the Herodotean name Tup/cai 
on tlie one hand, and on the other of the title Ovyypoi, IJngri (Ungarii, Hungari, 
Agareni, in Old Slav, t^gri) or Dgri, with which the Slavs and West Europeans have 
replaced the originally habitual name of Magyar. 

For a long period the Magyars paused in their migrations and settled in the 
plains on the Lower Don, where they had their chief market t(jwn in Karch 
(= Tanan, Old Kussian Tmutorokan). Muslim ben Abu Muslim ab-GarmI (about 
830-845), and other Arabs constantly confused the Magyars with the Bashkirs, 
who resembled them in nationality and name, and were settled eastward of the 
Petchenegs in the steppes between the Unii and Caspian lakes, bounded on the 
north by the Isgil Bulgarians on the Kama (p. 327) ; to this confusion is due 
the hypothesis, long vigorously supported, of a ‘‘ Magna Hungaria ” in Southeast 
Russia ns the first home of the Magyars. The truth is that their district, which 
lay upon the Maeotis, bordered that of the Alans, Khazars, and Bulgarians, and 
extended to the Kul>an on the northwest end of the Caucasus ; it was known as 
“Lebedia” to Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos. About 833 these Western 
Turkish Khazars found themselves so oppressed by the Magyars that they applied 
for protection to the emj>eror Theophilos (p. 76). The residt was the construction 
of a fortified trench and the building of the brick fortress of Sarkel on the 
Don. Cut off in this direction by the Khazars, the Magyars removed to the 
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Lower Danube in 839-840, where they intervened in the Bulgarian and Greek 
struggles (p. 323). 

Soon we find them loosely dependent upon the Khazars. However, when 
these latter, in alliance with the 6(h)uzes of Lake Aral, drove the Petchenegs from 
their possessions between Atil (Don) and Jajyk (Ural) this movement proved 
unfavourable for the Magyars, for the Petchenegs had been little weakened, and 
now appeared in a hostile attitude upon the Don ; the Magyars, therefore, about 
862, turned their backs upon Lebedia, which was henceforward closed against 
them, and established themselves to the west of the Dniepr, on the Bug and 
Duiestr, This new home is repeatedly referred to as Atelkuzu (p. 85, above). 
The Khagau of the Khazars was equally hard pressed, and made a proposal to 
Lebedias, the first tribal chieftain of the Magyaus (Voivod; p. 85, above) in 
Chelandia (Kalanca at Perekop), to become prince of the Magyars under his 
supremacy. He, however, declined the proposal in favour of the above-mentioned 
Arjmdy (Arp&d, shortly after 882). 

Although hemmed in by the Khazars and Magyars, the power of the Petchenegs 
grew rapidly. After the years 880-890 the Magyars found it impossible to con- 
tinue their marauding expeditions eastward; for this reason they abandoned 
Atelkuzu, which had lost its value for them, and had become absolutely unsafe 
in the east upon the Dniepr, and moved further westward in 889. This second 
and final forced movement of the Magyars from the north shore of the Black Sea 
is of importance in the history of the world ; driven forward by the Petchenegs, 
and also from the Balkan Peninsula, which at the invitation of the Byzantines 
they had devastated in 894, from the Pruth and Seret, to meet with expulsion in 
895 from the bold Bulgarian Symeon (p. 332), the Magyars in 896 pushed their 
way like a wedge amid the Soutlieast hhiropean Slavs ; here they remained and 
developed their civilization, and for a thousand years they continued to occupy 
this position, of no mean importance from a Germanic point of view. 

The Magyars advanced into the districts of the Theiss and Danube, across the 
North Carpathians, through the pass of Vereczke. It is said that the chieftains of 
the several races (together with Arpad and his son Liuntis, who ruled the pre- 
dominant tribe of the Kabars, Kursan is also mentioned) executed a closer form of 
agreement upon this journey ; choosing Arpad as their leader, they concluded a 
blood-treaty ” by catching blood from their arms in a basin and drinking it. 
The nomadic races who had spent their previous existence on the steppes of 
Hungary were at once attracted by tlie flat country which surrounded tliem in 
their new home (Pannonia and Slovakei to the Bodrog), with its great expanses, its 
pellucid atmosphere, and its lack of colour. Like every steppe people, they were 
accustomed to live in a state of warfare, and depended partly upon the booty 
which they were able to extort from their settled neighbours by their bold cavalry 
raids. Some time, however, before their appearance in the plains of the Theiss 
they had progressed beyond the savagery of a primitive race; this fact is proved by 
an examination of the oldest words in the Magyar vocabulary. The fact is, that 
all the Ugrian languages, especially those in the districts of the Volga and the 
Ural, contained many Iranian elements; the phonetic colouring and the distribution 
of which can only be explained by presupposing the influence of some dominant 
race in early times. The fact must not be forgotten that the ancieiit Magyars 
had lived for centuries on the Caucasus in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
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Iranian Alans and the Cherkesses (KaSak, Kasogi) ; the legendary brothers Hunor 
and Mogor are said to have carried ofif two daughters of the Slav prince Dula on 
the Lower Don, and thereby to have become the ancestors of the Magyars. 

The occupation of this new home was effected without difficulty ; there was in 
fact no one to bar their way. The scanty population was soon incorporated with 
the new arrivals, who first settled in the plains of the lowlands, where they found 
abundant pasturage for their herds of horaes and cattle. From this base of oper- 
ations they then extended their rule towards the natural frontiers of the district 
they occupied. Their only conflicts took place on the northwest, in the district 
of the Waag Eiver, and finally Moravia Major succumbed to their attacks 
(906; p. 235). The several chieftains settled with their tribes in the districts 
appointed to them, and built themselves castles which served as central points 
both for defence and for economic exploitation. Arpdd himself took possession of 
Attila’s castle, in the ruins of which (according to the somewhat unreliable Gesta 
Hungarorum of the anonymous Notarius of King Bdla) the Hungarians held 
their daily festivals ; they sat in rows in the palace of Attila, and the sweet-toned 
chords of harps and shawms and the various songs of the singers sounded before 
them.*' Minstrels (tedegds) sang the exploits of fallen heroes to the accompani- 
ment of the lute, and story-tellers (rej^s) related legends of the heroes of old. 

The warlike spirit of tlie brave Hungarians found, however, little satisfaction 
in this peaceful occupation. They began their invasions of Upper Italy in 
899, 921, 924, 941-942, 947, 951; of Saxony in 915; of Central and even 
South Italy in the winter of 921 ; in 922, 926, and 937 they raided Burgundy; 
Southwest Franconia in 924, 937, and 951 ; Suabia in 937. Advancing upon their 
hardy steeds they ravaged and plundered far and wide. They held Central Europe 
terror-stricken for half a century ; then laden with rich booty and slaves they 
returned home. The Czechs, who had become the neighbours of the Magyars 
after the fall of Moravia, often suffered from their raids. On July 5, 907, the 
Bavarians experienced a severe blow. After 924 a Magyar division from Venice 
appears to have joined in a piratical raid, conducted by the Emir Thamar of 
Tarsus; others made their way to Galicia and Andalusia about 943. Neither the 
death of Arpjid (907) nor the defeat inflicted upon them in 933 by the German 
king Henry the Fowler put an end to their extensive raids ; in 934, in alliance 
with or under the rule of some hordes of Petchenegs, part of whom had been 
converted to Mohammedanism about 91 5, they undertook an invasion of the East 
Roman Empii-e, upon a scale which reminds one of the typical crusade; they 
devastated the boundary fortress of Valandar and advanced to the walls of Con- 
stantinople. In 943 and 948 this attempt was repeated upon a similar scale. 

(b) The Settlement of the Magyars and their Conversion to Christianity. — It 
was not until 956, when they suffered a dreadful defeat at Augsburg and lost tha 
East Mark of Germany for the second time, that a considerable transformation 
took place in the intellectual and social life of the Magyar nation. Contact with 
foreigners, even by way of enmity, and in particular the large immigration of 
foreign Slavs, who had amalgamated with the Hungarian nation (cf, the observa- 
tion on page 236 regarding the immigration of the “ Ishmaelite ” Bulgarians from 
the Kama), had brought about a new state of affairs, and convinced the upper 
classes that no nation could live by military power alone in the midst of peaceful 
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nationalities. The great-grandson of Arpdd, "the duke” Gr^za (Gejcsa or Geisa ; 
972 to 997) accepted Christianity. His government marks the point at which the- 
Hungarians passed from the simple conditions of life in their heathen nomad 
state to the position of a settled nation. 

When Wajk, the son of G^za, who was baptised as Stephan I, ascended the 
throne in 997 he found the path already prepared; in the course of four 
decades he was able to complete the work of civilization begun by his father, and 
to secure for Hungary a position among the nationalities of Europe. With states- 
manlike insight he joined, not the Greek, but the Eoman Church, and thereby 
threw open his country to the new intellectual movement which was beginning- 
to stir the West. His German wife, Gisela, a daughter of the Bavarian duke 
Henry II (died 995), was his faithful supporter in these labours. The Pope,. 
Silvester II (999-1 003), conferred upon him the dignity of king (1000) in recog- 
nition of his services to Christianity ; at the same time he conferred extraordinary 
ecclesiastical privileges upon the king and his successors. By the foundation of 
monasteries and bishoprics Stephan laid a lirm basis for the organisation of the 
Eoman Church in Hungary. Many tribal chieftains certainly took up arma 
against these innovations, but Christianity was firmly rooted in Hungary after a 
short space of time. Tlie fact that it spread tlius rapidly and transformed Hun- 
gary to a " land of Mary ” (Nagyasszony orszdga = kingdom of the great lady) is- 
to be explained by the character of the pre-existing cults. When the Magyars- 
began to give up their heathen worship, Mariolatry was a comparatively wide- 
spread belief in other countries; the Synod of Ephesus (431 ; cf. Vol. IV, p. 207) 
had explained in full detail the mode in which the Virgin sliould be represented.. 
At the time when Christianity was introduced among the Magyars, their popular 
traditions contained many references to the Nagyasszony (great lady) or Nagy- 
boldogasszony (great sacred lady), the mother of the gods. In contrast to thii» 
divinity, tlie Virgin now received the name of Kisasszony (little lady or young 
lady). The people transferred the characteristics of the Nagyasszony to the- 
Kisasszony or Boldogasszony (holy lady), and represented the latter as the goddesa 
of birth. In this way the goddess of birth among the heathen Magyars continues 
in the popular belief as the protector of children and of women in childbirth; 
even with her modern attributes, which have been more or less transformed by 
Christianity, she still corresponds to the divinity of the related tribe of thft 
Mordvins, the Ange-Pat’ai', and to the Kave, the birth goddess of the Finns. 

King Stephan also introduced innovations in military, judicial, and economic 
institutions. He effected nothing less than a revolution in the domestic and 
public life of his subjects. To him is due the division of the country into comi- 
tates or counties. In spite of the fact that his constructive activity was chiefly 
directed to works of peace, he was forced on several occasions to take up arms. 
After a victorious campaign against the Petchenegs and Mieezyslav II of Poland,, 
the successor of Boleslav Chabri (p. 237), he was obliged to measure his strength 
after 1030 with the German emperor Conrad II, and in the peace of 1031 was. 
able to extend his kingdom westwards beyond the Fischa to the Leitha and Danube. 
The remainder of his life the great king spent in mourning for the loss of hia 
son Emerich. On August 15, 1038, the real creator of the Hungarian kingdom 
ended his laborious existence; deeply revered by his people, he was ciinonised by 
the Church in 1087. 
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C. The Hungarians until the Battle of Mohacs (1038-1526) 

(a) From the Death of Stephan I to the Extinction of the Arpdds. — Stephan 
the Saint was succeeded by Peter Orseolo (1038-1041 and 1044-1046), Samuel 
Aba (1041-1044), Andreas I (1046 to December, 1060), and B41a I (1060-1063), 
whose daughter Sophie is regarded by the Askanians, the Hohenstauffen, the 
Guelfs, and the Wittelsbachs as their common ancestor ; then followed Salomon 
(1063, 1064-1074 ; disappeared from 1087 ; married in 1063 Judith or Sophie, the 
daughter of the emperor Henry HI and of Agnes of Poitou) and G(5za I (Geisa, 
1074-1077). During this period development was impeded by quarrels about 
the succession, and internal disturbances. The ehbrts of the German Empire to 
maintain the supremacy which had been secured over Hungary in 1044 came 
to an end in 1052 with the fruitless siege of Pressburg undertaken by the emj)eror 
Henry III ; for the campaign of Henry IV in 1074 was equally unproductive of 
definite result. The last efforts of heathendom were crushed with the suppression 
of a revolt begun by the heathen population under their tribal chieftain Vatha 
(killed 1046) and his son (?) Janus (died about 1060-1061). St. Ladislaus I (1077- 
Augiist 29, 1095) and Koloinau the author (KOnyves Kalmdn, 1095-1114) were 
able to continue the reforming work of Stephan. Towards the end of the eleventh 
century Hungary occupied an important position among the independent states 
of Europe, 8t. Ladislaus, who survived in Hungarian legend as a type of bravery 
and kniglitly character, incorporated the inland districts of Croatia with his king- 
dom, founded a bishopric at Agram in 1091, and divided his new acquisition into 
comitates. His successor Koloman, whose interests were primarily scholastic and 
ecclesiastical, tliough lie also turned his attention to legislation, subdued the Dalma- 
tian towns with the object of erecting a banler against the growing power of 
Venice. From this time Croatia has remained a component part of the Hungarian 
Empire. 

While the empire was extending its boundaries westward the eastern frontier 
was troubled by tlie Kumanians. In 1091, when the authorities were occupied 
with Croatia, this nation made a devastating invasion into Hungary ; Ladislaus 
captured most of them in two campaigns, and settled them in the districts of 
the Theiss. He did his best to introduce security of property (Decretum 111). 
In the momentous struggle between the Pope and the empire he promised to 
support the Roman ('hurch against the emperor Henry IV, but was far-sighted 
enough to take no direct part in the quarrel. In the year 1192 he was canonised. 
During the government of Koloman, the first Crusaders, led by Count Emiko of 
Leiningen, marched through tlie land in disorderly arra}', and were for that reason 
driven beyond the frontier, while a friendly reception was extended to Godfrey 
Bouillon. 

After the death of Koloman, his weak-minded and dissipated son Stephan II 
occupied the throne (1116-1131); during his government the Venetians recovered 
the laiger part of the Dalmatian district. When he died without issue, the Hun- 
garians submitted to the blind king B41a II (1131-1141), who, together with his 
father, Duke Almos of Croatia, had been previously blinded by King Koloman for 
participation in a revolt. Hardly had the blind king entered upon his government 
when the country was invaded by Borics, the son of Koloman by a Russian wife 



KING LOUIS I OF HUNGARY CONFIRMS THE GOLDEN BULL 

OF 1222 IN 1351 


Xrf>dovicua dei gratia Hungarie, Dalmanle, Croacie, Raine, 
Bervie, Gallicie, Lixiomerie, Cunuinio Bulgarieque Rox, prin- 
oops Balernitaims et honoris montis fancti Angeli domiuus. 
Omnibus Chrlfti hdeilibus prefentibus pariter ot futnris pre- 
i'eueium notioiam habituris Balutoin in oo, qui Rogibiis dat 
foliciter rognnra ot victoriose triumpharo. Tronus et po- 
tentia Regalis dignitatis tunc dinolToitur roborari, ouin fub- 
ditonnn quieti et tranquilitati provida ciroumlpectione 
providetur, Iplisque digiio remuneraciouis bravio in ibi^rtati- 
btiH largiendis, ymo eciam per alios Roges pia coniidoraciono 
iuillt »ti» confoveudis nee non conllrniandia liberaliter refpon- 
dotur. Nam obfervaneia fldei fni traliens originem debituiu 
racionis native legibus llabilis i>erleverat, cum benivoleiicia 
principis in fiios ollonfa, Regnicolas fic femian- coaleiTcit in 
fubditos, lit, niti vite fuffocetur ignicnius in corpore, vigor 
fidei non kmtefcit. Ka propter ad univerforum uotiidani 
haruni (erie volnmus pervenire ; Quod Baronuni ne<r non pro* 
cennn et Nobiliuin Rcgni nollri tretus et nniverfitatis ydeinj)- 
titas nollrum Regiuin confpoctuiu adeundo, fideilitatibus fuis 
et fidelium fervicioruiu preclaris nn^ritis in cnnciis nodris et 
Regni nollri nogocijs prolperis et adverlis (unn fumpmo fideli- 
tatis lludio et votiva diligencia nodre niajedati exhibitis et 
impenlis declaratis ot nodram in mmnoriam rovocatis : ex- 
hibuerunt nobis quasdam literas privilegiales Illudridimi 
principis domini Andre, tertij Bele Regis ftlij, olyiii Ineliti 
Regis Hungarie, Avi ot prodeoelToris nollri pie recordacioiils, 
Aurea bulla fua roboratas libertates iplorum per Sanctiffi- 
niuiu Stephanum Huugariee geutls Uogcm et Apostolum (ut 
prodicte litere declarahant) Ipfis inditutas innovanteset eon- 
tirmantestonoris lubfe{iuentis dipidicuntes nnanimiter et «;on- 
formitor uodre huinilitor inujedati, ut iptas aeceptantes, 
ratifteantos et approliantes prefentibus de verbo ad verbum 
tranfumpmi faciendo fimvii cum omnibus libertatibus <u)rum 
in oisdem expreiris, excojito Iblurnmodo uno artieulo in fuln 
leqiientibns detdarando, condrmare, et easdem libertates in 
dictis literis oxiu'elliis ex Regie benignitatis <demencia autori- 
tate Regia innovando ipfos in eisdern perheinpnaliter frnitu- 
ros et gavifuroH literis nollris privilegialibns inediantilms 
dabilire dignaremur, (piarum tenor talis ell : 

In nomine sancte trinitatis et individue tinitatis. An- 
dreas ilei gratia Hungarie, Dalmacie, Croacie, Rame, Serv 
v..i,iin.i.i, »M jici iMinmiu. Quoiilam lilMU'tas 

tarn nobilinm Regni nollri qnain eciam aliorum inllitiitu a 
I'ancto Btt'idtano Roge per uli(pioruni Kegum potemdam nl- 
cdlTceniduin ali(pian<h> irain propriam, aliquundo etiam utten- 
dcnuduin conlilia fall'a liominurn inicpiornm vel fectanciiim 
propria Inera fnerat inquamplnrimis diminuta, multociens 
il)li Nobiles nodri ferenifatern nodruin et predeceffonim iiof- 
trornin Regain ruorum precdhns et indancia mnlta pulfave- 
runt fuper reformacdono Regni nollri. Nos igitur eoruin 
peticioni latisLu'ere <ruplentes in omnibus ut tmimnur, pre- 
fertim quia inter nos et eos o(a*al'u)n»' bae jam lepins ad 
ainaritiidiiies non mmli«*as ell procelTum, quod ut regia hoin>- 
rificencia plenius confervetur eonvenit evitari (hoc enini per 
imllos alios melius tit, quam per eos), concediinus tarn eis 
(piam alijs hominibus regni nollri libertatem a fancto Hege 
conceffam ac alia ail datum regni nodri reforinandum pertl- 
nentiu falubriter ordinamiiM, in hnnc modiun : ut annuatim 
in ledo famrti Regis nifi arduo negocio ingiuente vel iuftnni- 
tate fuerimUH prohibltl Albe teneamur follempnizare, et fi 
nos interelTo non potoriiuus, Palatinus procuhlubio ibi erit 
pro nobis, ut vice iiodras can fas audiat, et omnos fervicntes 
qui voluerint libere illue coiiveuiant. Volumiis etiam, quod 
nee uos iiec poderi nodri aliquo tempore fervientes capiant 
vel dedruant favore alicuins jmtentis, nifi prime cdtati fuerint 
et ordine 'judiciario eonvicti. Item imllam eolleetani nee 
liboros deriarios colligi facioinns fuper predia fervientinm, 
TIM', doinos HOC villas defcendernus uili vocati. Super populos 
etiam eeidefiarnm ipfornm nnllam penitus colhjetam fiude- 
itins. Si (jnis ferviens line filio decefferit, quartam pai’tem 
polTeffiouis filia optinoat, de refidno ficnt ipfe voluerit dif- 
ponat, ot fi morte preventiis disponere non ixituerit, propin- 
qui fui qui eum magis oontiiigunt obtineant, et fi nullam 
penitus generacionem habuerit, rex obtiiieblt. Coniitos pa- 
rochiaui predia fervientum non difcnciant nifi caufa mono- 
tarum et deciinarum. Comites curie paroidiyani nullum 

E enitus difcuciaiit nifi populos fui Cadri, fures et latrones 
yloky Regales difcuciaiit ad pedes tamen Ipfius Comitis. 
Item populi coniurati in unum fores nomiitare non podint, 
ficut coufueverant. Si autem Rex extra Regnum exercitum 
ducere voluerit, fervientes cum ipfo ire non tmieantur nifi 
pro pecuuia ipfius ; et pod reverfionein judicium exercituf 
fuper eos non recipiet. Bi vero ex adverfa parte exercitiis 
venerlt fuper Regnum, omnes univerfaliter ire teneantur. 
Item fi extra Regnum cum exercitu iverimus, omnes qui Coini- 
tatuB halient vel pecuniam wodram nobiscum ire teneantur. 
Palatinus omnes homines regni nodri inditferenter difcuciat ; 
fed caufam nobiliuni, que ad perdicionem capitis vel ad de- 
ftructiouem podedionum pertinet, fine confcientia Regis ter- 
miuare non poifit. Judices Vicarios non habeaut, nifi unuxn 


Louis I, by the grace of Gotl, King of Hun- 
gary , el c. 

To all faithful Christians our royal greeting ! 

The king’s throne is most secure wlien careful 
irovision is made for tlie jieace of the subjects, 
>y the grant ami coulirmaliun of free privileges. 


(Vmfidetice for confidence, loy.dty for loyalty; 
hem*e we will glailly c()m]>Iy with the reipiests 
of our barons, dignitaries, and nobles, and 

will recontlrm the ])rivileg»\s formerly granted 
to them hy St. Stejdian, king and apostle, of 
Hungary, wln<*h our ancestor and predecessor 
Andreas 11, sou of Mela 11 1, contirmed umhu’ 
the gohleu hull, witli tin* excejitioii of one article 
only, to be exjdaiiieil ludow. 


The contents of the bull ai’<* as follows: 

In the nnim* of the 1 loly Trinity and undi-' 

king of Hungary, (d.c. 

Forasmuch as tlu* yirivih^ges granted hy St. 
St(‘j>liau to tlie nol)li‘s and to others in our 
kingdom have b(H*n constantly curtaihMl hy 
many king‘<, ami tlu*, said noldes have, repeatedly 
besought, a retbrmalioii of tlu; shattered condi- 
tion of tlu; kingdom. 

Wc, l)(*iiig ready to e,omp1y with tlu'ir <lesires in 
all case.s, as is incumbent on ns, grant t,h(;m l.lu* 
old ])rivi leges and ordain as follows : 

1. Kvery year at tlu* festival of St. Sl(*phan we 
will bold an assembly in Sl-iiblw(*isH(*nl)Ui‘g, a,iul 
only in ea.se, of urgent necessity will we be 
rej)i‘e.sent(Ml by tl 

2. No noble sh 
lu^aring. 

li. The estat{‘.s of our nobles and of tlu; (,'lmrch 
are, ex(;mi)t from taxation ; nor Avill we ([iiarter 
onrselv(;s upon Hiudi prn[>er1y uninvited. 

4. Our nobles w’ho hav(*, no sons may disjiose 
of their property as tlu;y will. 

.5. The autliority of our local courts ov(;r tJu* 
vassals of the noldes is coidim*d to <]U(*stionH of 
coinage and of til,lu*s. The court of a walled 
town has jurisdiction oidy over the people uf the 
town . 

f). Thieves are not to he irulicted hy juries of 
the people, as formerly. 

7. All are hound to military service in the case 
of foreign invasion ; sm’vice in foreign campaigns 
Is obligatory on all inhabitants of coiiiitieH and 
paid soldiers. 

8. The judicial powers of the Palatine are 



in Curia fua. Curialis Cornea iiofter, dcmeo In Curia man- 
ferit» oiunea poffit judicare et cauiam in Curia inchoatam 
ubique torminaro. Bed manena in predio fuo priilaldutn dare 
lion point ncc partes facere citari. Si quia Jobano babena 
honoveui in exercitu fuerit mortuus, eius flliua vel frater con- 
griio honoro fit donandus, et fi fervieus eodem mode fuerit 
niortuus, eius iilius ficut Regi videbitur ilonetur. Si hofpites, 
videlicet boni hominefl, ad rognuui venerint, fine confilio Kegni 
ad dignitatea non promoveantur. Uxorea decedencium vel 
fiondempnatOTum ad mortem per feutentiam vel in duello 
fuccumbencium vel ox quacumpie alia can fa non fraudentur 
dote fua. Jobagionea ita iequantiir Curiam vel quocunque 
proficifeantur, ut pauperes |>er eos non opprimantur nec 
fpoliontur. Si quia Cornea honoriilco fe juxta Comitatua fui 
qualitatem non habuerit vel deftruxerit populos Caftri fui, 
convictus fuper hoc corani oiuni lleguo dignitate fua turpiter 
fpolietur emu reilitucione ablatonnu. Agafouea, cauiferi et 
falcouarij non prefinni)ma[u]t defeeudere in vilUs fervien- 
tium. Integros Comitatua vel dignitatea quaacuumio in pre- 
mia foil poiTofTioiiea non conferoraua perpetuo, Poileffionibiia 
etlam, quaa quia judo fervicio ohtinuerlt, aliquo tempore non 
privetur. Item fervientes aceepta liceiitia a nobia poffint li- 
bere ire ivd flliiim nollrum aeu a majori nd miiiorem nec ideo 
poiTefTionos eoruui deitruantur. Aliquom jiifto judieio filij 
noiiri condempnatum vel cauiam inchoatam coram ipfo, pri- 
usqnam termiuetur corain eodem, non reciplemua noc e con- 
verfo iilius noller. Jobagiouos Canrorum teneantur fecundum 
libertatom a faucto Rege conftitutam. Similiter et hofpites 
ciijiiscmnque nuciones ifecundma libertatom ab Inlcio eis con- 
celTam teneantur. decirae argeuto non redimantur, fed ficut 
terra protulerit vinum vel fegetes perfolvantnr ; et fi Epifeopi 
contradixeriut, non juvabimus ipfos. Enifimpi fuper predia 
fervientium equis uollria decimas non dent nec ad predia 
Kegalia popnli eorundem decimas fuas aportare teneantur. 
Porci nollii, in filvis vel pratis fervientnm non pascantur con- 
tra voluntatem eorum. Nova monota noftra per annum ob- 
forvetnr a pafca nfipio ad pafca, ot denarij tales fint, qnales 
fuerunt tempore Regis Bole. Coraites Camare rnonetarij, 
Balinarij et tributarij nobilea regni, Ifiuaelite et Judoi fieri 
non itoffmt. Sales in medio Regni non teneantur nifi tantum 
in Zal[n]ocb et in JSegod ot in confinijs. poffoifiones extra 
rognum non conforantur ; fi aliqne collate vel vendite, populo 
regni ad redimondum reddautur. Marturiue juxta confuetu- 
<linem a Coloniano Rege conftitutam folvantur. Si quis or- 
dino judiciario fuerit eondempnntus, imllus poteiitmn enm 
poifit dofendero, Coiuitos jure fui Comitatus tantum fruan- 
tur, cetera ad Regeiu pertiaeutia fcilicet cybriones, tributa, 
Vioves et dnas parte.s Caftrorum Rex obtineat. Item proter 
lies quatuor Jobagiones fcilicet Palatinum, Banum et Curlales 
Coinites Regis et Regiae duas dignitatea nullus teneat. Et 
lit lioc uoflra tain conceffio (piain ordiriacio fit noflris noftro- 
rumque fucceffonim temporibiis in ^lerpetnum valitura, earn 
conferibi feciinus in feptern jmria literarum et anreo Sigillo 
noftro Toborari. Ita ipiod uimm par niittatur domino Pape, 
et ipfe in regiftro fuo fcrlbi faciat. Secundum ixmes bofpitale. 
Tertinm penes templuin. Quartum apud Regem. Quiutum 
In Capitulo Stiigonleiifi. Sextum in Colocenfi. S(qitlmum 
apud Palatinum, qui pro tempore fuerit, refervotur. Ita quod 
ipfaiu Scripturam pre coiilis fomper habeas nec ipfe deviot in 
aliquo in pre<lictis nec Regem vel noliilea feu alios confenoiat 
dovlai’e, ut et ipfi fna gandeant libertate ac propter hoc nobis 
et fucceiToribns femper exillant fideles et Corone Regie obfe- 
quia debita non negontur. Btatuimus otiam, ut, fi nos vel 
ttliqnis fuccolTorum noilrornm aliquo miquam tempore liuic 
difpofieioui contraire voluorit, liberam habeant harum autori- 
tato fine nota alicuius infidelitatis tarn Epifeopi quam olij 
Jobagiones ac nobiles Regni noiiri uuiverfi et finguli prelentes 
ac pollori refiftendi et contradiceridi nobis et noitris fucceifori- 
bus in perpotniim faoultatem. Datum per inanus Cleti, Aide 
noflro Caucellarii et Agrienfis ecclefie prepofiti Anno verbi 
incarnatl Millefimo ducentefimo vigefuno fecundo venerabili 
Johanue Strlgonienfe, Revereiido Ugriuo Colocenfo Arehy- 
epifeopis cxiilentibus, Deiiderio Ohauidienfe, Roiierto Wef- 
primienfe, Thoma Agrionfe. Stephano Zagrabienfe, Alexandi o 
IVaradienfe, Bartholomeo Quinqueecclefienfe, Oofina Gevri- 
enfe, Briccio Wacienfe Epifcopis exiilentibus, Regni nollri 
anno decimo feptimo. 

No.'i igitur peticioni dictorum Baronum, prooerum et 
nobilium Hegui nollri aures exaudibilcs Regio cum favore 
incllnantes confideratis et in memoriam revocatis iidelibns 
obfequija et fmcerlffimis complaccntijs eorundem, quibus in 
cunctis noilris et liegni nollri negoeija profperia pariter et 
adverfis, fpecialiter vero in fumpmenda vindicta inuoxij fan- 
guinis olirn doraini Andree Jenifalem ot Slcylio Regis, fratris 
nollri karilfimi beate recordocionis, cujus dyre necia acer- 
bitiis fere totiua orbis flues feu plagas perpulfavit, ad dictum 
Regnnm Sycilie nobifenm proficilicendo inopluatis fortune 
cafibua et varijs perfonarum periculis fumpma fldelitate fultl 
intrepide fe fubmittendo nollre majellati iluduorunt com- 
placere et fc reddere ntique gratiofos et acceptos : voleutes 
veto ipiornm gratiose occurroixi et eorum beneplacitum adim- 
plero, ut ipfos ad fimilia fldelitatis opera exercenda dovota 
meute incitemus, jiredictaa literas ipfiua domiiii Andre Regis, 
Avi et iii'odeceflbris nollri karilfimi, Aurea Bulla fua robora- 
tas omnl penitus fufpicione carentes de verbo ad verbum 
lirefentibuH infertas accoptiuites, ratificautes et approbautes 
liiuul cum omnibus libertatilms in eisdem expreflis (excepto 
lolummodo uno articulo modo prenotato de e^em piivlleglo 
exelufo, eo videlicet : qywd nobilea homines sijie herede de- 
redentes poasint et queant ecclesiis vel alijs quibua vohmt in 


limited. A judge may be represented by no 
more than one deputy. 

9. Our court judge has j iidicial powers at court : 
on Lis own estates he may neither issue sum- 
monses nor seiid out summon ers. 

10. The son or brother of a baron or noble 
killed in war will be compensated by the king. 

11. Aliens sliall not be preferred to dignities 
without the advice of the kingdom. 

12- Widows shall not be deprived of property 
acquired by marriage. 13. Barons when fol- 
lowing the court shall not oppress the peasantry. 
14. A count who devastates his county will 
be punished with degradation from his dignity 
and will he forced to restore his plunder. 15. 
Beatei-s, hiiiitsmtui, packs of hounds, and fal- 
coners shall not trespass ii])on the estates of the 
nobles. 16. Counties or other honourable posts 
shall not be conferred in per[)etuity. 17. No 
one sliall be deprived of possessions legally 
acipiired. 18. With 

attacli themselves to our son; we will also re- 
spect our son’s decisions, and ince verad, 

19. Citizens and foreigners shall be treated 
according to old-established rights. 

20. Tithes shall not be pui I in silver, but de- 
livered in wine or corn jiroporlionately to the 
liar vest. 

21. Bishops are not bound to provide forage 
for the king’s horses from their tithes. 22. The 
king’s swine may only feed in the woods and 
meadows of the nobles with their peniiis-sion. 
2.3. Our new coinage shall circulate for a year, 
from Easter to Easter, and sliall be struck as in 
Bela’s time. 24. Jews and Ishmaelites sliall 
not hold the ollices of overseer of the royal 
mint, salt stations, and tiixation ollice. 25. Salt 
stations exist only in Szolnok, in vSzegedin, and 
on the frontier. 26. Foreigners are excluded 
from holding landed projierty. 27. Marten 
money sliall be paid according to tlui arrange- 
ment of King (yoloman. 28. Outlaws are not 
to be protected Viy the nobles. 

is to enjoy only liis due share of the revenue of 
a county, and the king tlie remainder. 

30. AVith the exception, of the Palatine, the 
Bamis and tlie two court counts of the king and 
queen, no one may hold two offices. 

31. All these ordinances ^ve lia 3 caused to be 
.sealed with our golden seal, and seven identical 
copies are to be placed in seven (lilferent locali- 
ties. Should they be infringed by us or by our 
successors, our noViles may without hesitation 
enter a protest and oppose our action [abolished 
1687]. Given, etc., in the year of the Word 
Incarnate 1222, eb^ 

Thus we graciously confirm this golden bull of 
King Andreas II in gratitude for faithful service 
rendered 


(with the exception of the following article: 
“ nobles without heirs of their body may give 
to churches or to any one they wish so much a.s 
they will of their property during lifetime or 
bequeath it at their death,” inasmuch as it is 
proper that the nearest male heirs of the male 
branch and their children should be regarded as 
legal hell’s [this so-called right of Avicitas re- 
mained valid in Hungary till 1848] ), 



rila ei in morte dare vel legare^ poxseMones eorum vendere 
vel (dienare ; imo ad ifta facienda iiullam penitus habeant 
facultatem, fed In fratres proxlmos et goneracloues lj>forum 
polTeffiones eoruudeui de jure et legitime, pure et fimplioiter 
absque contradictioue aliquali devolvantur, ut tenor contiuet 
privilegij Biillati doraini Andre Regis fupradicti) confirman- 
to8 et easdern libortatee de beneplacita voluntate SerenilTime 
PrincipilTe domine Elyzabeth eadem gratia Begiue Hungarie, 
ganitricis nollre kariffime, at? de oonfilio oorundem Barunum 
nodrorum, e regie boniguitatis cleinoncia innovando ipaoa in 
eisdem perllemimaliter commifimuH fruituros et gavifuros. 
Infuper pro tranquiiliori llatu et pacifico coiuinodo eorundem 
Regnicoilarum nortrorum de voluntate eiuadein genitricie nof- 
tre et confilio eoruntiem Baronum noilrorum ipfiH ex folita 
liberalitate liuiusmodi libertates infraforiptas fuperaddendo 
duximus cpticedondas. Quod fi prelati vel aliqui viri eccle- 
fiafti[ci] contra nobiles regni noftri in aliquacaula in prefencla 
alicuius judicis Begui noftri procelTeriat et litem liabuerint, 
tunc pro catifa, pro qua agitur, Lite pendente iuterdietum in 
eos ponere vel contra ipfos fontenciam excommunicacionia 
non pofllnt promulgare, ficut hactenuH ufi f'unt et confueti, 
absque Icltu et noticla regie inajeitatis. et ft ijdem viri ec- 
clofiaflici feu prelati traraite juris obfervato in alicuius Regi[i] 
judicis prefeuciam de jure convict! fuerlut, tunc in eiusdeni 
gravaminis penain, quo eorum adverfarlos iiitendebant hone- 
rare feu agravare, iucidant eo facto, nec pro funere homi- 
num per aliquera vel per alitpioa interemptonmi Archydiat?oni 
mala coniuettuliae, heat ufi (uut, uuam Marcam exhigere 
vnleant atque polTint. Miauti otiam Couveutue ab emaua- 
cione literarnm fuarum fuper perpetuacione poffeflionum 
conftciendarum ceffont, ot eorum iigilla omni caroant firmi- 
tate. Lucrum vero Camere, prout tempore Incliti Principia 
doiniui Karoli olym regia Hungarie, genitoria noftri kariffimi 
pie momorie, de 'tpiolibet intogro fundo Curie trea grofli lol- 
vcba?itur, Tk? et nuuc cum tribua groftia in uoftra Camera cu- 
dendis (quorum grofforum unua fex denarios Camare noftre 
in valore et quantitate fox latorum Wiennenfium valeat et 
ipforum groflorum quatuordecim unum fertonem faciant) 
persolvatur ; fuperHuoa autem denarios videlicet dicarum 
rodompeionem (?t victualia recipere non valeaut. villicos et 
fervientcH in proprijs eorum polTefTioulbus commorautes ac 
forvos ijifvus lucri Cainaro dicatores dicare et fuper ipfos 
lucrum Camere exhigoro non pofTint; et generalitor diceiido 
nichll plus quam tres grolToa re<?ipere valeaut ot extorquore. 
Preterea ab omnibus Jobagionibus nofiris aratorilius ot viiieas 
habentibus in qiilbuslibet villis libcris ac otiam udwarnicali- 
bus villis quo(?unque nomiuo vocitatis ac regiualibus confti- 
tutis (excoptis Clvitatibus inuratis) noniun partem omnium 

liilliri AVirgiun I cli 

fuuiliter ab omjubus aratoribus J<jbaglonibus ot viiK?a8 habeii- 
tibus ill quibuslibet poiTelTiouibus ipiorum exiftentibus nonam 
jmrtom omnium frugum I'uarum ot viuorum luorum eorum 
ufibus exhigaut et recipiant. Prelati quoque et viri ecclefiaf- 
tici Jobagioiies habentes primo declmas et poft bee fimiliter 
nonam partem omnium frugum fuarum et vinorum luorum 
exhigaut; et fi qui in exa<?tiouB predicta focus fecerint, nos 
in talium rebcllium et prefentem uoftram ftat[uc]ionem al- 
ternanciuni po!To(Tu)nibu8 pro ufu uoftroiplam nonam partem 
ipfarum frugum et viui exhigi facieiuus fine diminucione et 
relaxacioue aliquali, ut per hoc honor nofter augeatur et ipfi 
liegnicole noftri nobis lldolibus poftiut famularU de poffefli- 
onibua euim a nobis et noftris fuccefforibus invoiiiondis juxta 
earum quantitatem videlu?et de poffeffione proventus decern 
macarum facicaiti vicecaiicellarius noltor unam marcam ot 
feriptor unum fertonem et de maioribus pofleflionibus pro- 
ventus vigiutl luarcarurn facieutibus duas marcas et feriptor 
fimiliter unum fertonem recipere poflint et habere, et fic con- 
foqueuter juxta excrelfcentiam poffeflionum de novo iuvenien- 
darum. Tributa etiam injufta luper torris ficcis et fluvijs ab 
infra defcenderitibus et fupra euntibus non exhigantur iiifi in 
pontilms et navlgijs ab ultra transeuntibus perfolvatur, cum 
in eisdem nobiles et ignobilos regni noftri rnulto et nimium 
porcepimus agravari. Cetorum ft quis uoliilis ordine judici- 
ario in facto potential! luccumbitus duelli in pena calumpuie 
a[tte]ftationi8 falft teftimoni et exhibicionis fallaruni litora- 
rum ac fentoncie capitalis pro quocunque facto in prefeiitia 
Palatini et judlc*s Curie noftre ant alterius cuiuscunquo 
judicis prelencia .^onvictus fuerit, judox illius caufe taleiu 
convictum rocaptlvet et tribus diebuB caufa reformacionia 
pads inter partes iiende et ordiiiande detlneat ; et fi ooncor- 
dare nequirent, tunc in manus ini adverfarij ad infligendam 
fibi penam juxta regni conftietudinem et do jure debitam 
affiguet. et ft tali couvicto pars adverfa mortem vel aliam 
penam conluetudinis regni de jure debendam infligerit vel 
[iufligi] fecorit, tunc a judico et parte adverfa fine recepcione 
alicuius pecuule vel gravaminis poffeflionis ftie erit expeditus; 
filijquo, fratres^ proximi, forores et uxoros ^iro oxcefln tails 

»i»iorura quieri ec pacinci permaneant. fM 
autem cum parte adverfa homo premifTo modo convictlls 

S olTet concordare, judex non ultra nifi quinquaginta marcas 
ando fibi terminum debitum ad easdern permlvendas re- 
cipere poflit ; et ft date fibi termlno folvere non curai'et; de 
Iioflbffione fua expirato ipfo termino recepto homine Regio et 
teftimonio alicuius Capituli vel credibilis Conventus porcio- 
nem vel porciones ipfas quinquaginta marcas valenteni vel 
valentes poflit occupare tarn diu poffidendam vel poflidendas, 
donee per bos, quorum redempeioni eadem vel eedem magis 
convenlre dignoicuntur, pro ipfis quinquaginta marcis redi- 


in agreement with our royal mother Elizabeth 
[^daughter of Vladislav I of Pohind and sister of 
Casimir the Great, who secured to the house of 
Anjou their short possession of Poland] and 
with our barons. 

Hereto we also confirm the following privileges: 
1. Ohurclmien shall not exercise their ecclesi- 
astical powers against nobles during the con- 
tinuance of any lawsuit in which the latter are 
involved. 


2. Archdeacons shall not, as hitherto, demand 
a fee of one mark for interments. 

.3. The seals of small ecclesiastical corporations 
are not valid as ev idence in (piestions of terri- 
torial ownership. 

4. To provide for the new coinage every hold- 
ing shall pay three groschen (of six pfennigs) to 
the court, as iu the time of our royal lather 
Charles. 

5. Local judges, king’s vassals who till their 
own land, ami their subordinates shall 1)C exempt 
from this tax. 

C). Apart from this, avo have also to require 
from our lauded vassals a tax of the ninth part 
of the income <lerive(l from agriculture, and the 
liarons may require the same I’rom their vassals. 

jeets over and above tlje tithe. 


7. For documents issued from our chancery con- 
cerning grants of land of any great extent a fee 
is to Vie ] laid according to the productivity of 
the lands in question. 

8. Illegal and ojipressive taxation is abolished. 

9. Nobles shall be kept in ward three days l>y 
the judge wlien under a criminal charge, in 
order tliat tlie case may l)e settled by compro- 
mise with the prosecuting party. If settlement 
be impossible, the noble shall be delivered to 
tlie prosecution for iiunishment in accordance 
with the custom of the kingdom : no anierce- 
nient is payable in such cases. 

10. The rehitives of the condemned shall suffer 
no loss or damage by reason of their ndation- 
ship. If the defendant compromises with the 
prosecution, the judge shall receive not more 
than fifty marks up to a definitely settled date ; 
if no payment is made up to that date, distraint 
may be exercised. 



mantur. ad eorundem etiam nobilhim peticioaem ammimnff. 
ut uuiverli veri nobilea intra termiuos regni noftri couftitutl 
tom in tenutis ducalibus fub iuclufione temdnorum iplius 
Regni noUri exifteutee fub una et eadem libertate gratulentur. 
Lucrum etiam Oamare uollre noblies inter fluvios Drawe et 
Zave ac de Pofoga necnon de Walbo cum alije veris nobllibue 
Regni noftri unanlmiter folvere teneantur, nec ratioue ool- 
lecte marturinarum Banzulufmaya vocatarum a modo et in 
pofterum moleftentur, fed ab omui exaccione aliarum qua- 
rumllbet collectarum hacteuus perfolvl confuetarum exempt! 
nenitus tanquam ceteri Regni noftri Nobiles aliarum partium 
iumunea habeantur. Si vero alique minere auri vel argenti, 
cupri, ferri vel alie fodine in i)Oireffionibu 8 nobilium inveni 
rentutf absque competenti concambio non auferantur, fed 
pro talibuB polTeirionibuB mineras auri in fe germlnandlR. fi 
Regie placuerit voluntati, equalee poifeiTioneB conferat nobili- 
buB prenotatis; alioquin fi ipfas polTefiiones minerofaB regia 
majeftas pro concambio habere nollet, extunc jua regale feu 
urburas juri regio portluenteB percipi iiio nomine faolet eas- 
dem poifeifionea ipfia uobilibus cum ceteris quibuslibet fuis 
utilitutibuB, provenlibuB et juribus relinquendo, prout etiam 
idem dominuB Karolus Rex, genitor nofter karifiiraus, ipfis 
regnicolis annuerat literarum ftiaruni per vigorem. Si autem 
alicui pofiefiionera vel poffelfiones contulerimuB, ille poflefli- 
onem vel pofleflionea eidem collatas pro fe recapiat et non 
nomine noftro, fed nomine iriforum proprio cum contradic- 
toribuH in ftatucione dicte poifeffioniB aparentibus trahat litem 
ita, quod nomen noftrum ipfi litiglonarie queftioni non im- 
mifceant nec procuratorias literas ad execucionem talium 
caufarum a nobis recipere poflint feu inpetrare. nobiles 
etiam ad locsa tributorum ire non compellantur, fed per 
portus, quoa voluerint, llbero tranfitii absque allquali in- 
pedimento pociantur. neo etiam Jobagioues aliquonim reg- 
nicolarum noftrorum ad Regiam vel reginalem celfitudinem 
pertiueutes vel ad eoclefiarinu prelatos aut potentes regni 
noftri attirientes absque voluntaria permifiione dominorura 
eorundem Jobagionum potenter al>ducantur. denique iftam 
confuetudinem, quod, dum nobiles Regni noftri ad conduceu- 
dum uxorea eorum accedunt et more folito emu eorum uxori- 
bus nd propria redeuntes in pontibus et tributis una niarca 
exhigitur, duximus eaiTandam et anichilandam. Kiehilomi- 
nuH etiam it» Civitatibus et liberls villis Regalibus et Regi- 
nalibus Prelatorum et . baronum ac aliorum nobilium tenutis 
et poftefTioulbuH Jobagiones Heguicolarum noftrorum pro prif- 
tiniH faotis non poflint inpedlri, prohiberi feu areftari in rebus 
et perfouiB, fed fi ijdem vulnera lefionos, mortem, incendia 
et alia oonfunilia enormia perpetrareut manifeite, extunc, ex 
parte eorundem judicium et jufticia inpeiidatur, et q^uilibet 
querelantes in propriorum dominorum fuorum preienoia judi- 
cium et jufticiam profequantur eongruentem. Porro pro ex- 
ceflibuB patris fiUusnec in perfona nec in imffefiionibus nec in 
rebuH condempnetur. Epifcopl quoque, Oapitula, Abbates, 
convontUB, prepofiti et cetere pofTefnonate ecclefiaftice per- 
fone enm trlbus Uteris ln<pufitorijs (uifi regia majeftas defti- 
natis probis virfe, quos maluerit, experiatur et Informotnr 
inter Nobiles et ecclefiaa fuper po(Tenionib\iK acquirendis) 
poffefiionem neo renulrere nec retinore poffint nifi cum litt^ris 
privilegialibuB Regis vel Reginalibus aut Judicum vices ge- 
rentium Regie nuijeftatis. homines autem Capitulorum feu 
Conventuum, qui ex mandato Regio pro teftimonio dueuntur, 
nou poftint eiTe alij nifi hij, qui dignitates hal>ent in eadem 
ecclesia. et fi ipfius Capituli vel Couventus teftimonium in 
equo fuo proprio ductus fuerit, tunc per diem duos groflbs, fi 
vero in equo ipfius Nobilis ducetur, tunc per dieiuunum grof- 
fiim Ipfi idem nobilis dare teneatur. Homo autem regiua, qui 
ducitur ad citandum vel ad Inquificionem faclendam, non 
pofiit effe nliun<le nifi de eodem Comitatu vel diftrictu, in 
quo eft ille qui citatur vel contra quern lit inqnlficio ; et Capi- 
tulorum teftimonium de propinquioribus Capitulis adducatur 
ad citandum aut ad Inquirendum, et Inquificiones non pof- 


11. The nobles of our kingdom all enjoy tb© 
same privileges [including those in the duchy of 
Slavonia]. 

12. A paynfent for the new coinage shall he 
paid by all nobles between the Drave and Save 
and those of PoXega and of Valpovo ; they are, 
however, exempted from payment of the master 
tax and enjoy the same jirivileges as the rest of 
our nobles. 

13. The estates of nobles which contain min- 
eral wealth shall only become royal property 
in exchange for estates of equal value ; other- 
wise they remain in the possession of the owners, 
and the king merely collects the mining duties. 

14. The king’s name is not to he dragged into 
lawsuits concerning land tenure. 


15. Nobles are not bound to pass through the 
customs houses, but have free harbours (or free 
passage). 

l(i. The serfs of the king, the queen, the 
church, and nobility are not to l)e removed 
without tlie permission of their overlords. 

17. The custoiiiary tax of a mark, payable on 
the marriage of nobles, is abolished. 

18. In the towns and markets of the crown, 
nobility, and church the vassals of our landed 
nobility cannot be apprehended for previous 
misdeeds. 

If). Tlie son is not responsible for his father’s 
misdeeds. 20. Clergy can only recover or re- 
tain estates by letters patent from the king, 
the queen, or the acting court judge. 

21. Representatives sent out by ecclesiastical 
bodies to give public evidenc,e in lawsuits be- 
tween Hollies must be dignitaries of such bodies, 
and may then claim travelling expenses. 

22. ('rown vassals cun oidy give evidence on 
behalf of inhabitants of their county. 

23. Inquisitions can only take place before the 
assembled noliility of a county, and, when au- 


illluB ComittttiiB vel diftrictus in iinum, et nb eis inquirutur 


maiiii'efte. Caufantes eiiim, in quaenmque maxima et ardna 
caiifa conoordare voluerint Judex prohibere non pofiit, et de 


judicio pacie ab ipfiB non plus quam tree marcaa exhigere 
valeat quoquomodo. nniverfo etiam caufe in facto pofleflio- 


num mote et movende in tertio tennino abeque dilacione et 


prorogacione allquali terminentur. 

Kt ut prefentis noftre confirm acionis, innovacionis, con- 
ftitutiouiset UbertatumlargicioniB ac conoeflionis feries robur 


optineat perpetue finnitatis nec uUo unquam tempore per 
U08 et noilroB iVieceffores in aliqua fui parte (luomodolibet 
voleant in irritum revocari, prefentea conceflimuH literas 
noftras privilegiales peudentls et autentlci Sigilli noftri du- 
plicis munimine roboratas. Datum per manuH venerabilis in 
Chrifto patris domini Nicolai, eadem gratia et Apoftolice fedia 
Kpiicopi Zagrabienfig, Aule noftre vicecan cellarii dilecti et 
fidelis noftri, Anno domini Millefimo Trecentefimo Quinqiia- 
gefimo primo, tertio Ydus decembris, Regni autem noftri 
anno declmo, venerabilibua in Chrifto patrlbus et donftnis 
Nicolao Btrlgonienfe Locique eiuBdem Gomite perpetuo et 
Dorninico Spalatenfe Archyepifeopig, fratre Dyomifio Arohy- 
electo Colocenfe, Nicolao Agrieufe, Demetrio Waradiento, 
Andrea Tranfilvano, Colomano JauHenfe, Nicola Qutnqueec- 
clefieufe, Mychaele Wachienfe, Johanne Weaprimirafe, l^ioma 
Ohanadienfe, fratribiis Thoma Syrimienfe, Peregrino Box- 
nenfe, Stephano Nltrienfe, Blafio Tynieufe epifoopia, ecclefiaa 
del feliciter gubemantibus. 


or the court judge. 

24. No olistacles are to he placed in the way 
of compromises between contending parties ; the 
judge may demand three marks as payment for 
his trouble. 25. All lawsuits on (£uestion8 of 
yiroprietorship shall be settled within three 
terms. 

Attestation and seal. 

Given on December 11, 1351, before the follow- 
ing ecclesiastical [and temporal] dignitaries as 
w'itnesses. 
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Eufemia, who had been divorced for adultery. Borics was supported by the Polish 
duke Boleslav III, who was put to flight by the German troops of the king. On 
the death of B41a II his son G^za II, who was a minor, came to the throne (1141 
to May, 1161), and Borics then attempted to secure the help of the Crusaders, who 
were passing through Hungary. However, the emperor Conrad and King Louis VII 
declined to support this hazardous project. Borics now fled to the Byzantine empe- 
ror Manuel (p. 95). This ruler had inspired further life, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, into the decaying Byzantine Empire, and was attempting to make 
Greek influence once more preponderant in the Balkan Peninsula. As Hungary 
stood in the way of his plans, he attempted to undermine her independence by every 
means in his power. At the instigation of Borics he invaded the south of Hun- 
gary, but was driven back by G^za II and forced to make peace. Borics afterwards 
met his death at the head of Greek troops in a conflict with the Kumanians. The 
emperor Manuel ilow took the duke Stephan and Ladislaus under his protection ; 
they had sought refuge with him after revolting against their brother G^za in 1158. 
Under this ruler took place the first great immigration of the Germans to Northern 
Hungary and Transylvania (see below, p. 403). On the death of Gdza the Hun- 
garian throne naturally fell by inheritance to his son Stephan III (1 1.61-1172), but 
Manuel by means of bribery secured the election of his favourite Ladislaus II in 
1162. After his early death (January, 1163?), the emperor Manuel brought for- 
ward Stephan IV, the other brother of G^za, as an opposition king ; Stephan, how- 
ever, was speedily abandoned by his supporters and overthrown by Stephan HI in 
1164, in alliance with the Pfemyslid Vladislav II (p. 240). Manuel concluded 
peace with Stephan III and took his brother Bdla to Constantinople to be educated. 
The danger which Byzantium threatened to the Hungarian Empire came to an end 
in 1180, with the death of the emperor Manuel; shortly before that date he had 
given Hungary a king in the person of Bdla III (1172 to April 20, 1190), who used 
his Greek education solely for the benefit of the people. Bdla III recovered the 
Dalmatian districts and Syrmia from the Venetians, and occupied Galicia (Halicz) 
for some time. By his marriage with Margaret, the sister of Philip II Augustus of 
France, French customs were introduced into Hungary. 

Andreas II, the son of B^la III (1205-1235), overthrew his brother Emerich 
(died in the middle of September, 1204), and also his son Ladislaus III (died May 7, 
1205, in Vienna), and undertook a cnisade on his own account in 1217. On his 
return home he lived in a continual state of dissension with his nobles. After a 
long struggle, in which the malcontents, under the leadership of Benedict Bor, other- 
wise B4nk b^n (Ban us Bank), had killed the queen Gertrude in 1213, Andreas II 
issued the golden bull,” — a piece of legislation of the first importance to the Hun- 
garian constitution. By this measure he broke the power of the counts and 
gave extensive privileges to the ecclesiastical and secular nobility of lower rank, 
securing to the latter a permanent influence upon government legislation and 
administration.^ 

Under the government of his son B41a IV (1235-1270) the Mongols of Batu 
invaded the country in March, 1241 (Vol. II, p. 175), and spread appalling devas- 
tation for a year. The Austrian duke Frederick II the Valiant, the last of the 
Babenbergs, meanwhile occupied the West and plundered the treasures of Queen 

1 See the plate facing this page, “King Louis I confirms the Golden Bull of Freedom of the Year 
1222 on December 11, 1351,” with its legend and explanatory translation. 
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Maria, who had taken refuge with him. After the departure of the invading hordes 
{spring of 1242) the king returned home from Dalmatia, and with the help of the 
Knights of St. John (cf. p. 349) soon restored prosperity (p. 300) and undertook a 
campaign against the Austrian duke, who fell, leaving no issue, in the battle of 
Vienna Neustadt (June 15, 1246). B41a IV now occupied his valuable heritage, 
but in July, 1260 (cf. above, p. 244), was forced to divide it with the Bohemian 
king Premsyl Ottokar II, and finally to renounce it entirely, since the power of 
Bohemia extended to the Adriatic Sea, and in Germany the "dreadful period 
without an emperor’* of the interregnum had begun. 

Ladislaus IV (1272-1290), the son of Stephan V (1270-1272) and a grandson 
ot B^la IV, helped the Hapsburg ruler to win a victory for Ottokar at Diimkrut on 
August 26, 1278, and then wasted his time in dissipation and. feasting with the 
Kumanians, to whom he was related through his mother, the daughter of a Kuma- 
iiian chief. He was hardly able to expel the Tartar invaders. On August 31, 1290, 
he was murdered by a company of his dearest friends, the Kumanians. Rudolf 
of Hapsburg made an unjustifiable attempt to hand over Hungary to his son 
Albrecht, as a vacant fief of the empire ; his real object, however, was to secure 
concessions in that quarter. 

The male line of the house of Arpdd became extinct after Andreas HI. He 
was recognised only by Dalmatia and Croatia (1290 to January 14, 1301), being 
opposed by Charles Martel of Anjou (died 1295), a step-son of Rudolf of Hapsburg 
and a prot6g6 of Nicholas IV. Under the government of the Arpids the Hungarian 
nation had imlnbed the spirit of Christian civilization, though without sacrificing 
their natural interests on the altar of religion. The general policy of the Arpdds 
had been to connect the development of the Hungarian nationality with Western 
civilization, and to put down infidelity and barbarism with the sword. The country 
was covered with churches, monasteries, and schools, of which latter the high 
achool at Vessprira soon became a scientific and artistic centre. No less obvious is 
the influence of Christianity in the most ancient remains of Hungarian literature. 
The first book written in the Hungarian language at the outset of the thirteenth 
century is the " Funeral Service with Proper Prayers ” (Halotti besz(5d) ; this service 
clearly reflects the spirit of the nation which had so long wandered upon the storm- 
lashed plains and only a short time before had buried its dead with their horses. 

(b) The Consolidation of the> Permanent Kingdom hy the House of Anjou , — 
Upon the extinction of the male line of the Arpuds, several members of the female 
line came forward with claims to the vacant throne.^ Charles Robert, the grand- 
aon of Maria, daughter of Stephan V, was a member of the Neapolitan Anjou 
family, and had secimed a considerable following from 1295, even during the life- 
time of Andreas III ; however, the Hungarians, if we may believe the somewhat 
questionable traditions on the point, elected the king Wenzel II of Bohemia 
{p. 246), whose mother, Kunigunde (Kinga) of Halicz, was descended from the 
family of the Arpdds. He, however, did not accept tlie election, but handed over ^ 
the Hungarian crown to his son Wenzel III, who assumed the name of Ladislaus V, 
as king in 1302. However, the party of Charles Robert caused Ladislaus so much 
trouble during his stay in the coimtry that he returned to Bohemia in 1304. The 

> Of. gen^iilogieal irm facing page S84, **The Last ArplUa and tlie Neapolitau Membeia of the House 
of Anjou in Hungary.** , 
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party of Wenzel now elected Otto III, duke of Lower Bavaria (1305 to 1308), 
whose mother Elizabeth was also a descendant of the house of Arpad (see the 
genealogy facing page 384). While upon a visit to Transylvania, he fell into the 
hands of the Transylvanian Voivod Ladislaus Apor (1307); after spending a year 
in captivity he secured his fi*eedom, abdicated the crown, and left the country 
{died 1312). 

By means of the intervention of the Pope, Charles Eobert ^ was chosen king ; 
he was able to secure the predominance of the house of Anjou in Hungary for 
nearly a century. He proved an admirable ruler, who not only kept the oligarchy 
in check, but also improved the prosperity of Hungary by the introduction of a 
reformed system of defence and of agriculture ; he also brought the nation into 
immediate contact with Italian civilization (cf. Vol. VII, pp. 149 ff.). He secured 
the crown of Poland to his son and successor Lewis, and the crown of Naples, by 
marriage, to his other son Andreas. 

On the death of Charles Eobert his son Lewis I came to the throne (1342 to 
September 11, 1382), and Hungary secured a highly educated and knightly mler, 
to whom she gladly gave the title of "the Great.” Lewis introduced a bene- 
ficial innovation by a regulation which obliged the territorial serfs to pay a nintli 
of the products of their fields and vineyards to the nobility, in order that these 
might the more easily be able to fulfil the heavy obligation of supplying troops for 
military service (cf. § 6 on page 3 of the exjdanation to the plate facing page 
381); by prohibiting the alienation of noble lands from the families which owned 
them, this Angevin introduced the Hungarian custom of aviticitas (derived 
from the Latin avitus = hereditary, belonging to the race). To this reform Lewis 
the Great owed his brilliant military successes. His attention was scK)n claimed 
by the confusion in the kingdom of Naples, where his brother Andreas had been 
murdered by his own wife Joanna I on September 18, 1345. Lewis appeared in 
Naples with a large army at the close of 1347, conquered the town, and inflicted 
punishment upon the supporters of his sister-in-law, who fled to Provence in 
January, 1348. This victory of the Hungarian arms in Naples considerably raised 
the prestige of Lewis throughout Europe. Owing to tlie opposition of Pope 
Clement VI he was unable to take permanent possession of the conquered terri- 
tory, but the long stay wliich he made in Italy (1347,1348-1350) had a great 
influence uj)on the education of his nobles. In two camjjaigns (1356 and 1378) 
he humbled the Eepublic of Venice, and finally reconquered Dalmatia from Quar- 
nero to Durazzo. For a shoit period he also occupied part of Bulgaria (1365- 
1369; cf. p. 347). It was under his government that Christian Europe was first 
threatened l)y the Turkish advance into the Balkan Peninsula ; this advance he 
prevented in 1366 for some time. To secure his dynasty and extend it, he betrothed 
his daughter, the heiress Maria, to Sigismund of Luxemburg, a younger son by a 
fourth marriage of the German emj>eror Charles IV his other daughter, Hedwig, 
was betrothed to William, Duke of Austria. Both, however, died without children 
in 1395 and 1399. Lewis did not secure possession of the crown of Poland until 
1370 ; his power now extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and for a time 

I Or Carolobcrtus, as he is named in tie publica et status regni Hungaritt,” a beautiful little 
book from the Elzevir press of 1634, 

s Charles* daughter Margaret hy his first marriage with Blanche of Talois, who died in 1349, liad 
lormerly been the wife of Lewis. 
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even to the Black Sea. These acquisitions of territoiy increased his prestige and 
his influence among the states of Europe, but contributed ver}^ little to the consoli- 
dation of the Hungarian kingdom in view of the undisciplined nature of the Polish 
nobility and the favouritism of his mother Elizabeth. 

As Lewis I had no sons, his daughter Maiia ascended the throne after his 
death (1382 to May 17, 1395), but was unable to maintain her position. Poland 
fell into the hands of her sister Hedwig, who had become the wife of Jagellon of 
Lithuania (Vol. VII, p. 182). However, in Hungary Maria was forced to deal at 
once with certain revolted noble families, who called to the throne in 1385 King 
Cliarles III, the younger of Durazzo, from Naples (cf. the genealogical table facing 
this page, The Last Arpdds and the Neapfditan House of Anjou in Hungary ”). 
This Angevin king was crowned as Charles II, and after a reign of thirty-six days 
was assassinated (February 24, 1386). The nobles took Maria prisoner, and her 
mother Elizabeth they strangled. Maria's husband, Sigismund of Luxemburg 
(ef. Vol. VII, pp. 182 and 190), appeared at the right moment in Hungary with a 
Bohemian army of Wenzel to free his consort from imprisonment, and the regency 
was intrusted to him at the close of March, 1387. While these disturbances 
undermined the power of Hungary from within, the Osmans were continuing their 
conquests in the Balkan Peninsula. In 1389 the fate of Servia was decided 
(p. 294). In 1393 the fortress of Widdin fell, the house of the Sismanids of 
Trnovo was overthrown, and Ihilgaria became an Osman province (p. 347). Sigis- 
mund then turned for help to the Christian states of Western Europe. However, 
his splendid army, lialf composed of Hungarians, was destroyed at Nikopoli by the 
Turks, with the loss of more than fifty thousand men (p. 131). South Hungary 
soon became a desert. Sigismund then found himself entangled in a long and 
fruitless war with Venice for the possession of Dalmatia. As German emperor, 
his attention was long occupied, after 1410 and 1411, by ecclesiastical difficulties 
(cf. above, pp. 25G it and Vol. VII, pp. 191 ffi). By the burning of the reformer 
John Huss (cf. above, p. 256) the Hussite heresy was widely spread in Bohemia, and 
the devastating influence of the movement extended also to Northern Hungaiy^ 

(c) The Age of the Families of Hunyadi and Corvinus. — After a reign of 
fifty years Sigismund died and left the throne to the husband of his daughter 
Elizabeth, Albrecht (Albert) of Austria. Under his government (1437-1439) 
Hungary nearly fell into the hands of the Turks, and was only saved from destruc- 
tion by John Hunyadi, Baron of Szolnok and Count of Temesvar;^ he was one of 
the most capable generals and noblest figures in the Magyar nation. After the 
unexpected death of Albrecht (p. 262) disturbances broke out at home and abroad. 
One party of the nobles chose Vladislav III of Poland, while another offered the 
crown to Ladislaus (Posthumus), the son of Albrecht, born after his death on 
Februar)’ 22, 1440. These quarrels about the succession only came to an end 
upon the death of the queen widow, Elizabeth (December 19, 1442). In the 
end Vladislav I secured recognition (1442-1444). The brilliant successes which 
Hunyadi had gained over the Turks on the occasion of their incursion into 
Transylvania and South Hungary in 1442 (pp. 134 and 358) inspired the king 
to attack the enemy in his own country in 1443; he was defeated, and forced 

> TIis true name was SilMnjanin .Tank© or Janknl, a Roumanian of Transylvania; cf. also Jorgas, 

' History of tho Roumanian People,” Vol. I, pp. 812 ff. 
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to conclude the peace of Szegedin in the middle of 1444 (p. 134). A few days 
afterwards Vladislav, deceived by the optimism of the papacy, broke the treaty. 
The result of this rashness was his total defeat at the battle of Varna on November 
10, 1444, where Vladislav and Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini lost their lives. The 
relations of the country with Moldavia at this time have been discussed above 
(p. 365). 

During the minority of King Ladislaus V Posthumus, Hunyadi was chosen^ 
regent of the empire (June 5, 1446, to Christmas, 1462), and devoted superhuman 
efforts to checking the aggrandisement of the nobility and the advance of the Turks. 
After the capture of Constantinople bands of Turks appeared before Belgrade. 
Owing to the enthusiastic preaching of the Minorite, John of Capistrano (p. 141), 
the people joined the army of Hunyadi in such numbers that he was able to relieve 
Belgrade with great rapidity (July 21, 1456). The whole of Europe was delighted 
with this brilliant feat of arms. However, on August 11 John Hunyadi ended 
his heroic life. The memory of this great man was but little honoured by King 
Ladislaus. Persuaded by the calumnies of the dead man’s enemies, he executed 
his son Ladislaus, who had murdered the influential Count Ulrich of Cilli in 
Belgrade ; the other son, Matthias, he took with him into captivity in Prague. 
After the sudden death of King Ladislaus V (November 23, 1457, shortly before 
the arrival of his consort, Isabella of France ; cf. p. 263) Matthias returned home, 
and was placed upon the throne by the nobility on January 24, 1458. Thus 
the short connection between Hungary and Bohemia again terminated for the 
moment. 

The thirty-two years of the reign of King Matthias Hunyadi (1458-1490), 
known as Corvinus, from his coat of arms, is the second period of prosperity and 
the last effort at independence on the part of Old Hungary. With an iron hand 
Matthias secured peace at home by the stem punishment of the rebellious nobles, and 
by making the grant of offices and dignities conditional upon good service. His 
government is a series of military and political successes, accompanied by a steady 
advance in intellectual and economic progress. The Hussite, John Giskra, who 
had occupied almost all the fortified possessions in Upper Hungary, recognised 
the power of the young king and came over to his service (1462). Matthias 
became entangled in the changing vicissitudes of a long war with the emperor 
Frederick III, who had been joined by the dissatisfied nobles ; the struggle was 
brought to an end between 1485 and 1487 by the permanent conquest of Vienna, 
of Austria below the Enns, and some parts of Styria. The troubles in Bohemia 
were satisfactorily terminated by the conventions of Ofen and Olmiitz (p. 265) 
on the 30th of September, 1478, and on July 21, 1479; these secured to Corvinus 
the title of King of Bohemia, and gave him possession of Moravia and the duchies 
of Silesia and Lausitz, He undertook a great expedition against the Turks, who 
marched triumphantly into Breslau and Vienna. When they invaded Transyl- 
vania he sent Count Paul Kinizsi of Temesvdr to help the Voivod Stephan 
BAthori; they defeated the enemy on the Brotfeld at Broos (October 13, 1479). 
Under the government of Corvinus the Turkish danger lost its threatening 
character for some time; by theforganisation of a standing army, the "Black 
Squadron,” which maintain^ good discipline, he created a military power* the 
admirable organisation of which acted as a strong barrier ^inst the storm 
advancing from the south. 

VOL. V-26 
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At that period the new spirit of hmnanism was potent ar thjp king's palace at 
Ofen, in the casties of the bishops, and in the high schools. Mattiiias was entirely 
under its influence. . The movement of the renaissance found an enthusiastic 
reception and a ready support, not only in the seats of Dionys Sz^chy and John 
Vit^z, the ecclesiastical princes of Grran and Orosswardein, but also at the king's 
court. Italian masters, including Benedetto da Majano (1442-1497), built and 
deoomted a royal palace in which historians, poets, and rhetoricians assemblecL 
The potbonotary, John of Thurdcz, continued his Ghronicum pictum Vindo- 
bonense ” to the year 1464, while Antonio Bonfini, the Hungarian Livy (died 
1502), wrote the king's history, and Martino Galeotti (died 1478) collected his 
decrees. Among the circle of scholars who gathered round Corvinus, a European 
reputation was won by Marsilio Ficino (VoL VII, p. 143) and by the later bishop 
of Filnfkirchen, Janus Pannonius, with his Latin epics, elegies, and epigrams. 
King Matthias had one of the most famous libraries of his time, the “ Oorvina," 
containing about three thousand manuscripts and sixty thousand volumes ; it was 
carried off by the Turks, and the few scanty remnants of it now existing were sent 
back from Stamboul in 1869 and 1877. The period which ended with the death 
of this second Hunyadi was indeed a brilliant age. Its influence was transmitted 
to the minds of the coining generation, and facilitated the transition to the Kefoiv 
mation, which in Hungary found minds prepared to receive it by the intellectual 
culture of that age. 

(d) The Jagellons, — On April 6, 1490, King Matthias died at Venice at the 
age of fifty. The creation of a powerful Danul^ kingdom, which the genius of 
the great Corvinus had brought to pass, proved to be of a transitory nature. He 
had married twice, but there were no children either by his first wife Katharina 
Podiebrad (p. 264) nor by the second, Beatrice of Aragon, whose praises are sung 
by Bonfini. With the consent of the nobles he therefore designated his natural 
son, the Duke John Corvinus, as his successor. Seduced from their promises by 
the intrigues of Queen Beatrice, the ecclesiastical and secular dignitaries elected 
to the throne the Bohemian king Vladislav, a member of the family of the 
Jagellons (p. 266) ; his younger brotlier, John Albert, who had been brought 
forward during his minority, gave up his claim on February 20, 1491, in return 
for compensation in Silesia. Beatrice had supported the election of Vladislav in 
the hope that she would marry the king, who was still a bachelor, but in this she 
was entirely deceived. The great nobles were tired of the iron rule of Matthias, and 
longed for a weak king under whom the power of their families could be extended 
as they pleased. From this point of view Vladislav II (1490-1516) fully realized 
their hopes ; he lived at Cfen, a mere figure-head, who with his nobles carried 
on the government and bought peace from foreign enemies at the price of dis- 
graceful conditions. The Eoman emperor Maximilian reconquered Vienna and 
the Austrian territories. The great nobles laid heavy burdens upon the towns 
and serfs, and made them feel inexorably the weight of their recovered power. 
At tihe same time John Z&polya, Count of Zips, one of the richest territorial 
owners, was secretly aiming at tlie throne; in 1505 he induced the Estates to 
decree that they would not again elect a fordgher in case Vladislav should die 
leaving no male heir. To secure his family interests Vladislav now made a 
convention with the emperor Maximilian regarding the succession (July, 1515), 
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and betrothed his son Lewis to the archduchess Maria, the emperor’s grand- 
daughter, and his daughter Anna to the archduke Ferdinand.^ 

A short time before (1514) a terrible revolt of the peasants had broken out 
under the leadership of Georg Dozsas. Zapolya caused the belliger cruciferorum ” 
(leader of the crusaders) to be burnt upon a red-hot iron throne, and reduced the 
country to a state of apparent peace ; but the misery and distress of the common 
people had risen to a high pitch. 

After the death of King Vladislav, the throne was occupied by his son 
Lewis II, then ten years of age (1516-1526) ; during his minority the affairs of 
state were conducted by a regency of three. In the midst of the disastrous party 
struggles which were continually fostered by Zdpolya, the ambassador of Suleiman 
appeared in Ofen and offered peace on condition that Hujogary should pay the 
yearly tribute to the Sultan. The demand was refused and the emissary 
imprisoned, though no measures were taken to protect the frontier. The Turkish 
ruler seized Belgrade, the gate of Hungary, on August 29, 1521, but did not 
continue his career of conquest, as he was then occupied with the capture of the 
island of Rhodes. Meanwhile Lewis had begun his independent government 
and had married the archduchess Maria. Nothing, however, was done to ward 
off the approaching attack, notwithstanding the fact that the Palatine Stephan 
Verboczi, the first legal writer of Hungary (author of the “ Tripartitum ”), did his 
utmost to compose all differences and to induce the population to rise. The 
incapable nobles declined to second his efforts. When Suleiman invaded the 
country in 1526, Louis II was able to bring only a small army against him. 
The disaster of Mohdcs (August 29) cost the childless king his life and put an 
end to the unity of the Hungarian state. Suleiman captured Ofen, devastating 
the country far and wide, and marched home in October, retaining only Syrmia, 
to secure his possession of Belgrade. 

D . Hungary during the Personal Union with the House of Hapsburg 

(since 1526) 

(a) From Ferdinand I to Joseph!, — The Turhish Stipremacy, Hardly had 
the Turks retired when disputes about the succession broke out. One portion of 
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the nobility chose John ZApolya as king on November 10, 1526 ; the remainder, 
on the ground of the compact concerning the succession which they had concluded 
with Vladislav, raised the archduke Ferdinand, a brother of Charles V and king 
of Bohemia (p. 270), to the throne on the 16th and 17th of December. Ferdinand 
appeared with an army in the summer of 1527, captured Ofen on August 20, and 
drove the opposition king Zapolya to Poland. However, after the retirement of 
Ferdinand, ZApolya returned with the help of SuleimAn, conquered Ofen, and 
accompanied the Sultan’s advance to the walls of Vienna (September 21, 1529; 
p. 150). The attempt of the Turk to conquer Vienna was unsuccessful. However, 
ZApolya was able to secure the Hungarian throne with his help, while Ferdinand 
retained his hold only of the counties bordering on Austria. Henceforward, for 
nearly two centuries Hungary became a battlefield and the scene of bloody con- 
flicts between armies advancing from east and west respectively. French policy, 
which was working in Germany, Italy, and Constantinople to undermine the 
growing power of the house of Hapsburg, induced the Sultan to undertake a 
second campaign (June, 1532) against Vienna; on the march, however, his 
quarter of a million soldiers were stopped by the seven hundred men of Nicholas 
Jurischitz (Jurisics), who held out for three weeks before the little fortress of 
Guns (Kdszeg), so that the Turk was obliged to give up his project ; he returned 
home, devastating the country as he went. This movement eventually induced 
both kings to come to a reconciliation on February 24, 1538, at Grosswardein 
(VArad), Each ruler was to retain the district which he had in possession, and 
after the death of John ZApolya the whole country, including that beyond the 
Theiss and Transylvania, was to be inherited by Ferdinand ; any future son born 
to the Magyar was to receive only Zips as a duchy. 

This peace was, however, dissolved in 1539 by the marriage of John ZApolya 
with the Polish duchess Isabella, who bore him a son, John Sigismund (1540). 
By the help of the Croatian Georg tJtissenich, known as Martinuzzi, bishop of 
Grosswardein, the queen Isabella, who became a widow on the 22d or 23d of July, 
1540, was able to secure the recognition of her son as king. The Porte promised 
protection. However, on September 2, 1541, the Sultan treacherously occupied 
Ofen and incorporated it with his own kingdom. The little John Sigismund was 
left by the Turks in possession only of Transylvania and of some districts on the 
Theiss, while the northern and western counties remained in the hands of Fer- 
dinand. The latter afterwards secured the help of Martinuzzi in December, 1541, 
under the convention of Gyula (at Klausenburg). The elector Joachim II of 
Brandenberg and the duke Moritzen of Saxony made an attempt to recover Ofen 
(at the end of September, 1542), but were hindered by insufficiency of means. 
In view of the threatening aspect of the Turks (August 10, 1543, came the fall of 
Gran, which was followed in September, 1541, by the invasion of Mohammed 
Sokolli) Martinuzzi persuaded the queen (1548) to surrender her territory in 
return for an indemnity. Isabella and John Sigismund came to an agreement in 
1551 with the Silesian duchies of Oppeln and Ratibor, while John Castaldo, 
Ferdinand’s field -marshal, occupied Transylvania, and ** Frater Georgius ” was 
rewarded with a cardinal’s hat As Ferdinand’s army was not strong enough to 
dispel the attack, Martinuzzi attempted to gain time by negotiating with the Porte. 
This, however, aroused the suspicion of Castaldo; on December 17, 1551, he caused 
Martinuzzi to be treacherously murdered in the castle of Alvincz by the marchese 
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Alphonso SforzarPallavicini and the private secretary Maroantonio Ferrari In 
View of repeated attempts to accentuate the devotion of the Austrian hereditary 
territories and the value of the contingents offered by the German Empire, it is 
worth pointing out that the very dexterous policy of ‘‘ brother George was dan- 
gerous to Hungary, inasmuch as it served to clear the way for the inevitable 
supremacy of the Turks. 

Isabella and John Sigismund soon returned to Transylvania, which now became 
a permanent vassal state of Turkey, though it received full religious freedom in 
1557. Ferdinand, one of the best princes of his age, could not oppose the vic- 
torious advance of the Osmans, for at that time the interests of the Hapsburgs 
extended over half Europe, and he could not use his power against the Porte 
alone. Temesvdr fell in 1552, notwithstanding the herdic defence of Stephan 
Losonczi ; in Dregely Georg Szondy died a hero*s death, with the whole of the 
garrison. Castaldo was forced to retire from Transylvania in 1556, and peace 
secured the Sultan in the receipt of a yearly tribute from Ferdinand. 

After Ferdinand’s death, his son and successor Maximilian (1564-1576) became 
entangled in war with John Sigismund in the very first year of his reign. The 
result was a fresh campaign of the Turks, in the course of which Nikolaus Zrinyi 
met his death, with the whole of his garrison, in the fortress of Szigetv^r (Septem- 
ber 7, 1566 ; p. 153). John Sigismund Z^polya now founded a principality of Tran- 
sylvania under Turkish supremacy, but on the condition that the Estates should 
on every occasion have free choice of their prince. After his death, in 1571, 
Stephan Bdthori (1571-1575), afar-seeing and important man, was placed upon the 
new throne ; however, in December, 1575, he exchanged this throne for the more 
ancient kingdom of Iceland, as the husband of the Jagellon princess Anna. As 
regards the services of the Hungarian nobility, who did their best to break away 
from the Hapsburgs and lived in constant efifort to secure this end, a sufficient 
proof of their selfishness is their oppression of the lower classes, who had revolted 
against the Osmans, in 1572, from pure patriotism. Stephan’s brother Christopher 
was succeeded in 1586 by his son Sigismund B^thori. 

Meanwhile Maximilian had died, and the inheritance fell to his son Eudolf 
(1576-1608). Hungary was devastated under his rule by a Turkish war which 
lasted fifteen years (1591-1606), while Transylvania was ravaged both by the 
Turks and by the armies of Eudolf. Sigismund Bdthori, who had married Marie 
Christine of Styria in 1595, soon divorced her, and exchanged his land for Oppeln 
and Eatibor in 1597. In 1598, liowever, he regretted his action. He returned 
home, abdicated in 1599 in favour of his nephew Andreas, and retired to Poland. 
Eudolf, who would have been glad to get Transylvania under his own power, 
incited Michael, the Voivod of Wallachia (p. 359), to make war against Andreas 
Bdthori, who fell in that campaign. The nobles then recalled Sigismund Bathori 
in 1601; but he was driven out in 1602 by Georg Basta, the field-marshal of 
Eudolf, with the help of the Turks. With the object of definitely getting the 
country into the possession of Eudolf, Basta had secured the murder of the Wal- 
lachian Voivod in Thorenburg (Torda) on thf 19th of August, 1601, and exercised 
so inhuman a despotism as governor, that Transylvania was brought to the lowest 
point of distress. 

In exasperation and despair the nobles, after the suppression of a revolt Ibegan 
by Moses Sz4kely (1608), appointed the Calvinist Stephan Bocskay as prince in 
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1605, and soon occupied almost the whole country with the help of the Turks. 
Although the Sultan recognised him as king, Bocskay brought about a reconcili- 
atioa with Eudolf, and concluded the peace of Vienna (June, 1606) with Rudolfs 
brother Matthias, who had been appointed governor in Hungary; in accordance 
with this agreement the constitution was to be restored in its old form, and the 
Protestants were to retain their religious freedom undisturbed by the imtenable 
edicts which Eudolf had issued on this subject in 1604. After November of the 
same year the intervention of Bocskay brought about the peace of Zsitva-Torok 
with the Turks (p. 1S8). The Turks retained the districts which they possessed 
at that time, but Hungary was no longer to pay tribute after one final instalment 
of two hundred thousand florins. Bocskay survived the conclusion of the peace of 
Vienna only for a very short time ; he died on the 29th of December, 1606. This 
arrangement, ** without prejudice to the Catholics,” far from bringing the wars of 
religion to an end, rather tended to exasperate partisan feeling. 

In these difficult times of degeneration, Protestantism, which had made an entry 
into Hungary immediately after the appearance of Luther, performed a valuable 
service in fostering the spirit of union. During the piteous strife of contrary inter- 
ests it spread so rapidly in the course of a century that it overran almost the whole 
nation. In the rather destructive and fatalist theology of Calvin, which the nation 
called the “ Hungarian Faith,” thei)eople found the support which saved them from 
collapse. ** From the time of the introduction of Christianity,” says the Hungarian 
writer on aisthetics, Zoltdn Beh’Lliy, the Protestant movement was the first great 
enlightening influence which passed over the whole nation. The apostles of the 
new faith appeared in hundreds, the messengers of a more penetrating and more 
national culture,” The Protestants founded numerous schools and printing-presses, 
which published the first Magyar grammars, dictionaries, and histories. To this 
period belong the whole series of translations of the Ihble, among which that by 
Kaspar Kdrolyi obtained a reputation which has remained undiminished to the 
present day. In the course of this intellectual movement, there appeared in 1565, 
a year after the birth of Shakespeare, the first dramatic production of Hungarian 
literature, under the title of The Treachery of Melchior Balassa,” probably com- 
posed by Paul Kanidi, which with biting satire and poetic vigour described the life 
of a uoble given over to the sins of that age. Literature vas circulated through 
the oountr}^ not only by the clergy, but also by wandering minstrels, who passed 
from castle to castle, and from place to place, and sang their songs to the accom- 
paniment of the lute or violin. Of them, the most highly educated was, perhaps, 
Sebastian Tinddi (about 1510-1567), whose historical songs and rhymed chronicle 
recount the whole history of those years of warfare and distress. The heroic and 
careless-minded knight, Valentin BaJassy (Balassa; 1551-1594), was the first great 
Hungarian lyric jnret whose " Blumenliede»* % were to be revived two centuries later 
(discovered 1876). Komantic poetry at time entered upon a peculiar period of 
prosperity in Hangar)". / 

Un^r Eudolfs successor, Matthias (1608-1619), began the Catholic Counter 
Eeformaiion. A Protestant who had been converted by the Jesuits, Peter Pdzmany 
(1570-1637), archbishop of Gran from 1616 and cardinal from 1629, was a zealot 
in the cause of conversion, and was specifidly successful among the high nobility. 
By his sermons and pamphlets, which he collected in his ** Kalauz ” or “ Hodegeus ” 
("guide ”), as his great wnrk was cidled, he converted many nolfles to the Eoman 
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Ciatholic faith. In 1635 he refounded the Jesuit University at Tymau (burnt down 
in the sixteenth century); this was afterwards changed into the High School of 
Budapesth. The Eeforma^^'a in Hungary seemed doomed to collapse. 

Only in Transylvc, ^ was Protestantism strong enough at this period to check 
the progress of the Counter Eeformation and to protect the Protestants who were 
persecuted in Hungary. When the Thirty Years’ War broke out under Ferdinand II 
(1619-1637), the successor of Matthias, the throne of Transylvania was occupied 
by Gabriel Bethlen (1613-1629), the successor to Gabriel Bdthori (1608-1613) ; to 
him Protestantism in Hungary and Transylvania is indebted for its preservation. 
When the Bohemians revolted against Ferdinand II in 1619 (Vol. VII, p. 291) 
Bethlen espoused their cause, and brought the greater part of Hungary, including 
the crown, into his power. On January 8, 1620, he was appointed king in Neusohl, 
and was also recognised by the Porte at the price of the sacrifice of Waitzen 
{Novel} ' 5, 1621) ; however, on January 6, 1622, he concluded peace with Fer- 

dinand II at Nikolsburg, for the power of the Hapsburgs had increased considerably 
since the battle of the White Mountain. Soon, however, he again took up arms 
against Ferdinand, as the ally of the German Protestant princes. He was induced 
by the victory of Tilly over the allies of the Winter King to renew the peace on 
the 8th of JVIay, 1624, and was even desirous of marrying a daughter of Ferdinand, 
in order to unite his power with that of the Hapsburgs against the Turks. Catholic 
influence prevented this project, and Bethlen married Katharina, a sister of the 
elector George William of Bmndenburg. In the year 1626 he advanced for the 
third time against the brave Mansfeld ; as, however, King Christian IV of Den- 
mark was also defeated by Tilly (Vol. VII, p. 292), he finally concluded peace with 
Ferdinand on December 28, at Pressburg. After a reign of fifteen years, he died 
without children on November 15, 1629 ; he was the greatest prince of Transyl- 
vania, and largely forwarded the progress of culture, science, and education (for his 
Academy of Weissenburg, cf. above, p. 361). 

After Stephan Bethlen had made an unsuccessful attempt at the regency, the 
Transylvanians chose as their prince Georg Edkdczy I (1631-1648), a sou of that 
Sigismund Ilakdczy who had been prince of Transylvania from February, 1607, 
to March 3, 1608. After a series of difl&culties at home and abroad (cf. p. 160) 
he was forced to take up arms against King Ferdinand III (1637-1657), in 
the interest of Hungarian Protestantism. In September, 1645, the contending 
parties concluded peace at Linz, and a full measure of religious toleration was 
secured to the Protestants ; this agreement was an advance upon that of Nikols- 
burg, in so far as the concessions formerly made to the nobility were now extended 
to the citizens and serfs. lUkoczy ruled for three years longer. Ho died on the 
day of the proclamation of the peace of Westphalia, and was succeeded by his son 
•Georg Edkdczy II (1648-1658). In 1753 he secured the supremacy of Moldavia 
{cf. p. 370), and that of Wallachia in 1654, after the death of Matthias Basarab, 
m Constantine Basarab then submitted to him. On the other hand he wasted his 
strength in 1657 in a fruitless war against Boli^id as the ally of Charles X Gustavua 
of Sweden (V oL VII, p. 481). He was consequently deposed by the Turks, and 
died on June 6^ 16dQ, of the wounds he had received at Szamosfalva on the of 
May. The Grand Vizier placed Franz Eh^dey on the throne in Novemberi f 667, 
and upon his speedy abdication installed Achatius Bdrcsay (November, 1668). 
The latter, however, was expelled by John Kem4ny (p. 369). Against him the 
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Vizier Ali set up an opposition prince on the 14th of September, 1661, in the person 
of Michael Apafi (1661-1690). After a rule of one year Kem^ny fell, on January 
24, 1662, at Nagy-SzOllbs near SchKssburg. 

As Transylvania grew weaker, Hungarian Protestantism was hard beset from 
day to day, and at the same time the Turks were extending their conquests and 
occupying the most important fortresses in Upper Hungary and in the Austrian 
territories. Under the son and successor of Ferdinand III, the strict Catholic, 
Leopold I (1658-1705), the distress of the country began to reach its zenitL In 
those troubled times the greatest figure of Hungarian Protestantism was Albert 
Szanczi M61ndr, who wrote his Hungarian Grammar and Dictionary at German 
universities, and translated psalms, which he set to French tunes, a setting used at 
the present day at the Calvinistic churches of Hungary. In the battles of that 
year a conspicuous figure is Nikolaus Zrinyi (1616-1664), a great-grandson of the 
hero of Szigetvdr ; he composed an epic poem, " The Peril of Sziget,” in which he 
sang the exploits of his great ancestor, whose military capacity had long hindered 
the progress of the Osmans. Leopold’s field-marshal, Eaimondo Montecuccoli, 
won a victory over the Turks on August 1, 1664, at St. Gothard on the Eaab 
(p. 162) ; but, in consequence of the danger threatened to his rear by the Magyars, 
concluded a peace at Eisenburg (Vasvdr), by the terms of which the Turks 
retained possession of all their previous conquests. 

This disgraceful retreat stirred up exasperation in Hungary, and a conspimcy 
was set on foot in 1667 ; the leaders, however, who reckoned on French and 
Turkish support, the counts Peter Zrinyi, Franz Nddasdy, and Franz Christopher 
Frangepan(i), were executed on April 30, 1671. Franz lidkoczy, the son-in-law of 
Zrinyi, was spared (died July, 1676), while Franz of Wessel^nyi died a natural 
death on March 28, 1667, before the discovery of the conspiracy. The Vienna 
government took advantage of this occasion to overthrow the constitution and 
to extirpate Protestantism. The property of Protestant nobles was confiscated, 
priests and teachers were transported in bands and served in the galleys of Naples, 
while executions and condemnations were of daily occurrence. Thousands fled 
to Transylvania and to the Turkish frontier districts, from whence, under the 
name of Kurutzen (Crusaders), they continually made incursions into the royal 
domains. These struggles, however, with the mercenaries of the foreign govern- 
ment did not become important until 1678, wlien Emerich T(h)t)ki)ly (Tbkely ; 
1656-1705) placed himself at the head of the movement. With the exception of 
some few castles the whole of the royal district fell into the hands of Tbkbly, 
who was appointed prince of Hungary by the Sultan and chosen king in 1682 by 
the diet of Kaschau, an election confirmed by the Porte on August 10, 1683. The 
defeat of Vienna brought his rule to a speedy end, and IieojK)ld now sent his 
armies into Hungary in conjunction with his German allies (cf. p. 163). On 
September 2, 1686, the citadel of Ofen again fell into the hands of tne Christians 
after one hundred and forty-five years of Turkish rule. The grateful nobles 
abolished the elective monarchy in 1687, and recognised the her^itary rights of 
the house of Hapsburg by primogeniture in the male line. 

The Turks lost one district after the other, and when Prince Eugene of Savoy 
had inflicted a fearful defeat upon them at Zenta on September 11, 1697, the 
peace of Karlovitz (Karlovicz ; see the map facing page 1 66 on the upper right- 
hand comer) was then concluded, by the terms of which Hungary was freed from 
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the Turkish yoke with the exception of the valley of the Temes and part of 
Syrmia. Transylvania had been so closely conjoined with Hungary on May 10, 
1688, that Apafi now possessed only a shadow of his former power. However, the 
persecution of the Protestants and the oppression of the people still continued. 
Leopold's generals, including Antonio Camffa, who had secured Transylvania for 
the Hapsburgs, after the death of the prince Apafi (April 10, 1690 ; after January 
10, 1692, Michael Apafi II, who had obtained nominal recognition, renounced all 
his claims on April 19, 1697), exercised so inhuman a despotism that the general 
exasperation broke out again in 1703. Franz Edkdczy II (1676-1736), a son of 
the above-mentioned Franz I, took the lead of the malcontents. At that time 
Leopold was occupied with the wars of the Spanish succession (Vol. VII, p. 495) ; 
and almost the whole country fell into the hands of the nobles, and was declared 
independent on the 7th of June. 

After the death of Leopold, his son Joseph I (1705-1711) undertook the 
government, and the nobles then declared, at the diet of Onod (1707), that the 
throne had passed from the Hapsburgs. An appeal to arms resulted in Joseph’s 
favour in 1708. Kakdczy fled, and his field-marshal Kdrolyi concluded peace 
with the king at Szatmdr (May 1, 1711). With this peace the momentous period 
of internal struggle, for which the high nobility were chiefly to blame, came to 
an end. 

(J) TJie State of Affairs in the Sixteenth^ Seventeenth^ and Eighteenth Centuries. 
— The fact that the Hungarian nation was not destroyed in the severe struggles of 
those years, but was able to preserve its national independence, was owing primarily 
to Protestantism (cf. above, p. 390), which preserved the old native conceptions 
derived from ancient and in part from heathen times, and indeed almost justifying 
their right to exist side by side with new trains of thought. As the Roman 
Church at the introduction of Christianity interfered but little in family life and 
popular custom, so also Protestantism, as being in close sympathy with the idea of 
nationality, did its best to preserve traditional use and custom. In the midst of 
religious and political dissension at home and abroad, Protestantism placed national 
unity above religious uniformity. It was rather a conservative than a destruc- 
tive force in its influence upon ancient family customs, of which many fragments 
have survived from that day to the present. A case in point is the survival of the 
old custom of buying and carrying off women in the modem Hungarian ceremonies 
of wooing and marriage ; on the other hand, the peculiar funeral customs of 
Hungary have been considerably modified by Christian beliefs. 

Tenaciously clinging to these traditions, the nation watched the One Hundred 
Years* War, which was carried on by those of their number who had been exas- 
perated beyond bounds by the arbitrary rule and the religious persecution which 
their king had directed from Vienna. The war is, as it were, an epitome of the 
national history ; the splendour and the sorrow of this period is reflected in a rich 
and brilliant ballad poetry, which was inspired in particular by the revolts of 
Tdkiily and R4k6czy. From the events of hfc own time Stephan Gydngybsi (1640- 
1704) found material for those narrative poems which remained popular among 
the nation for over a century. Shortly after Descartes (VoL VIII, p. 469)# John 
Apdczai Cseri, who had been educated in the Netherlands, came forward between 
1654 and 1655 as the representative of rationalism, with his ^ Hungarian Ency- 
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<jlopedia ; by this wcMrk he created a Magj^ar vocabulary for i^ilosophy some fifty 
years before Cbr* Thomasius had done the same for Germaiu At the same time 
there were a number of historians and chroniclers, such as John Szalirdi, Prince 
John Kem^ny (cl above, p. 391X Nikolaus Bethlen (1642-1716), Michael Cserei 
<1668-1756), and also the narrator of ancient customs, Peter Apor (1676-1752)- 
The most distinguished work in the literature of that time is certainly the “ Letters 
from Turkey ” of Klemens (Zdgoni) Mikes (1690-1762), who shared the banish- 
ment to Turkey of Franz Rdkdezy II, and clung with moving fidelity to his defeated 
mastmr and to the countiy he had lost- 

(c) From Charles III to Francis L — Under the government of Charles III 
<1711-1740) peace slowly began to gain ground, although the Turkish war broke 
out twice during his reign. After the first campaign the king not only recovered 
in 1718 by the peace of Poscharewatz (Passarowitz ; p. 167), the Turkish portion 
of Hungary, but also made acquisitions in Wallachia and Servia. These, however, 
were lost, as a result of the second campaign, by the peace of Belgrade (1739 ; see 
map facing page 166, on the left-hand, below; cf. also page 168). The confidence 
of the nation in the king was none the less strengthened by the beneficial reforms 
which he introduced into the military and judicial organisation of the coimtry. 
In consequence, the diet of 1722 and 1723 readily agreed to the king's desire 
to secure the succession by law to the female line of the bouse of Hapsburg 
<Pragmatic Sanction for Hungary). 

After the death of Charles III, his daughter Maria Theresa (1740-1780) 
ascended the throne, but her right to the succession was immediately and 
vigorously disputed. The Prussian king, Frederick II, invaded Silesia; the 
elector Karl Albrecht of Bavaria occupied Upper Austria and Bohemia with 
French help ; and the Spaniards attacked the Italian possessions. At the diet 
of Pressburg, on September 11, 1741, the nobles enthusiastically placed their 
lives aud property at the disposal of tlio young queen (*‘ Damus vitam et 
«anguinem "). In a short time the Hungarian and Austrian troops drove the 
French and Bavarians out of Bohemia and occupied Bavaria, Only Frederick II 
was able to deprive the queen of some comparatively small amount of territory, 

she was thrice obliged to cede to him a part of Silesia. During the years of 
peace tho queen devoted her attention to improving the material and intellectual 
prosperity of her subjects, and introduced beneficial reforms into ecclesiastical and 
educational organisations. 

While the national spirit was thus stirred to mew life, literature also entered 
upon a remarkably flourishing period. Full of gratitude, Maria Theresa summoned 
the chief nobility to her court, and formed a Hungarian body-guard of their sons 
in 1760 at Vienna, who became the pioneers of a new culture through their close 
eonnection with the intellectual movements in the West In the year 1772 there 
appeared from the pen of the life-guardsman Creorg Bessenyei (1752-1811)** The 
Tragedy of Agis ; in this, as in his other dramas and in his epic poem of King 
Matthias, the poet showed a masterly power of imitating the French, and especially 
Voltaire. He thus became the founder of the “ French School," among whom the 
life-guardsman Alexander Bdrdczi (1787-1809) and Joseph P4czeli became con- 
ispicuous as translators of French works- 

With the accession of the son of Maria Theresa, the humanitarian Joseph II 
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(1780-1790), the kings of the house of Lorraine and Tuscany came to the Hun- 
garian throne. Joseph eontinued the work of reform, but without displaying his 
mc^her’s tact. In 1784 he made German instead of Latin the official language of 
the state and, of the schools ; in 1785 divided the country into ten new districts, 
and placed foreigners at the head of these. At that period (1794) the Wallachians, 
Servians, and Transylvanians revolted against their feudal lords. However, their 
revolt was crushed, and the leaders, Juon Horja (Nicolai Ursz) and Juon Klocska, 
paid for their rebellion with their lives (February 28, 1786). The inconsiderate 
abolition of serfdom in Transylvania (August 16, 1783) was followed by a similar 
regulation for Hungary (August 22, 1785). However, these imperialist and some- 
what selfish reforms failed to meet with general approval, as they were connected 
with the suppression of national tinditions. A dangerous ferment arose; in 1789 
Karl August of Saxe- Weimar was nearly set up as an opposition king with 
Prussian support ; and Joseph II shortly before his death (January 30, 1790) was 
forced to repeal all his innovations. 

The considerate moderation of his successor Leopold II (1790-1792); who was 
a more constitutional ruler, soon healed the breach between king and nation. 
The legislation of the diet of 1790-1791 secured the independence of Hungary, 
and granted religious toleration to the Protestants and to the members of the 
Eastern Greek Church. Meanwhile a revolution broke out in France. French 
nihilist theories found some supporters in Hungary. When the absolutist 
Francis I (1792-1835) ascended the throne, and became forthwith entangled in a 
war with France (Vol. VIII), the Franciscan Ignaz Jos. Martinovics founded 
a secret society with the object of transforming Hungary into a republic. The 
conspiracy was nipped in the bud, and the chiefs were beheaded on May 20, 1795. 
The influence of French literature was considerably diminished by this move- 
ment, but simultaneously Hungarian literature gave proof of vigorous vitality. 
Almost at the same time as the French school (p. 394) there arose “Latin*' or 
classical *’ schools, the members of which were solely ecclesiastics, and imitated 
especially Vergil in their works. After Nikolaus Rifvai, the famous linguist, the 
most remarkable figure is Benedikt Virug, who composed Sapphic odes and a 
history of the “Hungarian Centuries** after the ijattern of the Latin classics. 

(d) Tim nationalist Movement of the Nineteenth Century. — The Hungarian 
nobles supported King Francis in his war against Napoleon; when the latter 
summoned them on May 15, 1809, to resume their constitutional independence 
and to choose a new king in the Kukos, the proposal was rejected. However, in 
1815 the unity between the king and the nobility gradually disappeared, for the 
latter saw that their old privileges guaranteed no protection against the arbitrary 
spirit in which the court of Vienna postponed the meeting of the diet, exhausted 
the land by the imposition of heavy taxes, overthrew every institution making for 
freedom, and did its best to transform Hungary into an Austrian province. The 
liberal movement, which had long been slowly fermenting, came to open expres- 
sion when the count Stephan Sz^ch^nyi (1791-1860) placed at the disposal of the 
diet of 1825 an annual income of sixty thousand florins for the foundation of a 
Hungarian learned society (academy). By his benevolence and his wc»iis he 
inspired his nation with the firm conviction that the Hungarian nationality might 
not only look hack upon a brilliant past, but also look forward to a no less bril- 
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liant future, provided it could keep pace with the advancing culture of the West, 
could develop its intellectual powers and increase its material wealth. 

In the course of this new movement literature also developed an unexpected 
vitality. Such jwts as Franz Kcilesey (1790-1838), Franz Kazinczy (1759-1831), 
Michael of Esokonai (1773-1805), Alexander and Karl Kisfaludy (VoL VIII), 
and Mich. VdrOsniarty were the forerunners of AL Pettifi, M. Jdkai, Baron Jos. 
EOtoOs, Em. Maddch, Janos Arany, Paul Gyulai (born 1827), Karl Szass (born 
1829), and Johann Vajda (born 1827). The revival of the national spirit caused 
especial attention to be paid to Magyar philology. This study was continued by 
later scholars, such as Gabriel Szarvas, Paul Hunfalvy (1810-1891), Jos. Budenz 
(1836-1892), and Bernhard MunkAcsi; of these the two latter have published 
works invaluable to the study of the philology of the Ugi’ian languages. 

The reform movement of Sz4ch^nyi soon met with opposition in government 
circles, where every attempt at progress was zealously crushed. The tension 
between the nation and the court of Vienna grew ever more strained. Sz^ch4nyi 
supported the government upon certain occasions, but was too conservative a 
I)ersonality for the multitude ; he gradually lost the public favour, which turned to 
Ludwig Kossuth (1802-1894), whose persuasive eloquence and diligent authorship, 
the fruits of which saw the light in his widely spread “ Landtagszeitung,*’ made 
him a leader of the strongest of the opposition party. When Ferdinand V 
(1835-1848) came to the throne the movement had gone so far that Szdch^nyi 
was forced to resign the leadership to Kossuth. The March rebellion of the 
year 1848 in Vienna and Pesth (Vol. VIII) made Kossuth and his adherents 
masters of the situation at one blow. The diet forthwith promulgated a series of 
decrees which overthrew the ancient aristocracy, introduced parliamentary govern- 
ment and a res[)onsible ministry, united Transylvania with Hungary, abolished 
serfdom, and proclaimed the freedom of the press and the equality of the 
recognized religions. On the 23d of March the king appointed Count Louis 
Batthyaiiy as president of the ministry ; in conjunction with Kossuth, Francis of 
Dedk, who was long conspicuous for his political wisdom, Sz^ch^nyi, P^itvos and 
Paul Anton, Prince Esterh&zy of Gahiutha, made Hungary a constitutional state. 

This national movement towards freedom was very speedily checked by 
disturbances among the Hungarian nationalities (cf. pp. 310 and 313). Croatians, 
Serbs, and Wallacliiaus flew to arms, partly at the instigation of Vienna, where the 
court began to regret the concessions which had been made to the Magyars. The 
relations between the court of Vienna and the Hungarian government, which 
was now entirely under the influeuce of Kossuth (VoL VIII), became strained 
as a result of these questions of nationality, the more so as tlie Hungarian 
ministry proceeded to crush the revolt of the frontier nations by force of arms. 
The Austrian army occupied Ofen; the government and the diet then fled to 
Debreczin, which now became a centre of the national movement. The smaller 
nationalities were quickly crushed by GOi^gey, Klapka, John Damjanich, and Bern ; 
they drove out the Austrian armies, who were left by the middle of April, 1849, 
in possession only of Ofen, Arad, and TemesvAr. On the 14th of April the diet 
pit)daimed the deposition of the house of Hapsburg, 

Austria was helpless to deal with the conditions which she had herself created, 
and applied to Russia for help. The united troops of the two powers subdued 
Hungary within a few months. Kossuth and many of his adherents fled into 
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foreign countries, and 65‘rgey laid down his arms on August 18, 1849, at Vildgos. 
The Austrian field-marshal, J. J. von Haynau, a son of the Elector William I of 
Hesse and of Eosa Ritter, now began the bloody work of revenge. Thirteen Hun- 
garian generals were executed at Arad on October 6 ; on the same day, at Pest, 
Bdtthydny only escaped the disgrace of the gallows by committing suicide. The 
prisons were overflowing with captives, the members of the Hungarian army (the 
Honv^d) were incorporated in the Austrian army. The Viennese government ruled 
the country at its will and pleasure, and Hungary became little more than a crown 
land of the empire. 

It was not imtil the shock of the Italian war of 1859 that this despotism 
became less rigid. Under the influence of the Prussian w&r of 1866, the negotia- 
tions for a compromise took a favourable turn owing to the politic behaviour of 
the diplomatist Dedk. The final result was the dual system (February 18, 1867), 
which was created by restoring the constitution of the spring"^ of 1848. The weary 
struggle was brought to a close by the legislation carried out in 1867 and 1868. 
King Francis Joseph I, together with his consort Queen Elizabeth, was crowned in 
Buda Pest on June 8, 1867, by which act the reconciliation was finally sealed, to 
the benefit and the honour of the joint monarchy. 

Under the government of Francis Joseph the country has made considerable 
progress (cf. Vol. VIII), but at the outset of 1905, the compromise of 1867, 
the apparently immortal creation of Francis DedkjWas shaken to its foundations 
by the last elections, at which for the first time the predominance of the liberal 
party was broken down in a surprising manner. This unexpected victory of the 
independent party obliged the aged emperor and king to receive in the Hofburg 
at Vienna, on February 12, 1905, Francis Kossuth, the son of the inexorable 
revolutionary of 1848 and 1849. 


JE . The Germans in Hungary 

After the overthrow of the rule of the Avars, the frontiers of the great 
Frankish kingdom were occupied by German colonists; Frankish and Bavarian 
nobles obtained extensive possessions, especially in the mountainous country which 
borders the frontiers of Styria, and even then l)ore some traces of Roman civiliza- 
tion. When the Hungarians occupied the country at the end of the ninth century, 
they left the German settlements for the most part undisturbed, but prevented 
their increase, with the result that they were easily overthrown during the con- 
tinual wars of the period. Many of the fortified frontier strongholds may have 
been overthrown in the course of the Magyar attacks; at the same time these 
German settlements did not disappear entirely. In the repeated defeats which the 
Hungarians suffered in the course of their marauding expeditions they were threat- 
ened with the danger of suffering the fate of their predecessors ; and it was Chris- 
tianity, preached to them primarily by Germ^ priests, and their adhesion to such 
Christian powers as Germany, which made their future safe. 

These friendly relations with Germany received a strong guarantee of support 
in 995 by the marriage of Stephan (Wajks) with Gisela, the daughter m the 
Bavarian duke, Henry II (above, p. 379), for the reason that this lady brought 
with her many deigy and nobles (Wezdin, Hermann, and others) and their 
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squires, wbo helped to bring about the rapid extension of Christianity and culture^ 
The immigration of German knights, monks, and other people became more rapid 
after the husband of Gisela had ascended the throne of Hungary ; however, among 
the German colonies proper we have certain information conoeming only one as 
originating from that early period, that is, Deutsch-Szatmir on the Szamos, which 
was foun^d by Gisela herself. The apostle-king organised his court upon German 
models, and throughout his reign displayed a consistent tendency to favour the 
noble immigrants. In his advice to his son Emerich, who died prematurely, he 
wrote that the introduction of foreigners was to be regarded as a necessary means 
to the support of the throne and to the increase of the imperial power ; treat these 
guests well and hold them in honour.” Upon the whole, this was the attitude 
adopted by his successors of the Arp^d family (for the period between 1074 and 
1114 we have no account of further immigrations) ; the chief favourite of King 
Salomon was the Veit (Vid) of Suabia or Neissen, who bore the unintelligible 
surname of Guth-Keied. However, it should not be forgotten that all the real 
agricultural wcn’k of ploughing and sowing was originally carried on by Slavonic 
serfs. Some remnant of the old Slav nobility (a case in point is that of the 
Counts of Osl, who flourished in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) may have 
survived the Magyar conquest and have been eventually absorbed by the Hun- 
garians. It is certain that, together with these, representatives of the Eomance 
nationalities also found a welcome in Hungary under Peter the Venetian (p. 380) 
and then under the Angevins. 

(a) West Hungary, — The counties of Eisenburg and Odenburg on the slopes 
of the Leitha mountain range, at the base of which lies the Lake of Neusiedler, 
and also the valleys formed by the spurs of the Eastern Alps of Styria and Austria, 
are inhabited by the German people of the Hienzes, also known as Heanzes, 
Henzes, or Heinzes. Upon an area of some 400 square miles are to be found 

30.000 Slavs (“water Croatians ”), 10,000 Jews, about 6,000 Magyars, and about 

300.000 Germans, who belong for the most part to the Catholic Church. The 
name Hienz or Heanz paints to their German origin, for their neighbours would 
not have given this little people any name of German form. Probably the name 
is derived from Heinz, Henz, or Aenz (Heinrich or Henry), and consequently 
has the meaning “ Henry’s ixsople.” The emperor Henry HI indeed undertook 
repeated expeditions to Hungary (cf. p. 380), and occupied the west for some time. 
Another tradition tells of a castle owner named Henzo, after whom the whole 
district was known as Henzonia; under Ladislaus IV (1272-1290) there was 
indeed a royal chamberlain named Hencz. It is, however, possible that this little 
people may have inherited their name from Count Henry of Giissing (Kuscyn, 
Kiissen, Kyssin; 1228 to the end of 1274); he founded one of the most powerful 
families, was for a time palatine of the empire, and is often mentioned in the 
frontier wars against Styria and the Austrians. He founded numerous fortresses 
in these districts, including the castle of Temstein and the town of Giins. His 
sons, Ivan (John), Peter, Nicholas, and Henry, all occupied high positions, and are 
named in the documents Henrj’^'s sons ” ; they all worked to secure the prestige 
of their family. Almost all the fortresses on the western frontier were in their 
possession. The ganisons of these fortresses were exclusively German, recruited 
for the most part from the surrounding inhabitants, and may therefore have taken 
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the name flienzes m Haenzes, or have received it from their master. It must be 
said that, according to J. W, Nagl, the name sim^dy means ‘‘ poultry-merchant.” 

The remnants of that Bavarian settlement founded here by Charles the Great to 
oppose the Avars (though we need not assume that the colonial activity of Charles 
extended beyond the east frontier into Pannonian territory) developed into flour- 
ishing Bavarian communities under the Frankish margraves; like these, the settle- 
ments of the Hienzes suffered no doubt considerable damage by the occupation 
of the country by the Hungarians, but soon received important reinforcements 
in the numerous German prisoners brought by the Hungarians from German 
countries in the course of their raids. This German group of communities was 
especially strengthened in the first place by the neighbourhood of Austria and 
Styria, and further by the incorporation of German nobles, such as the Counts of 
Gassing and their near relatives the Ica'ds of Hedervdr (Hedriclisburg), the Counts 
of St. Georgen and Btlsing, the Staufen or Meissen Count Guth-Keled, the knight of 
Lindan (Lendva), from one branch of whose family proceeded that of Bdnfiy (sons 
of the Banus), the nobles of Buzad, the Count of Mattersdorf (^. e. Gross-Martins- 
dorf), and especially the Counts of Cilli, who were powerful between 1341 and 
1356 (cf. above, p. 385). The wooded frontier district, which even at the time of 
the emperor Henry III was so inhospitable that he was only able to penetrate 
into Hungary by following the long windings of the Raab, was transformed by the 
industry, the native vigour, the common sense, and the God-fearing work of the 
Hienzes into a rich agricultural, timber-growing, and vine-bearing district ; here 
these people clung tenaciously in the midst of their progress to the manners and 
customs of their forefathers, and preserved their nationality amongst a Finno- 
Ugrian population. 

Political circumstances were almost invariably favourable to the progress of 
the Germans, notwithstanding the many disturbances which constantly burst over 
the West. In 1440, when Eisenstadt was mortgaged by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Austrian duke Albiecht, the German nationality received a strong reinforcement. 
With the consent of the Hungarian nobility King Matthias Corvinus ceded to the 
emperor Frederick III Forchtenstein (or Frakn6, fomerly a castle of Matters- 
dorf under a count), Giins, Kobersdorf, Rechnitz, Bernstein, and Hornstein, with 
their suneunding districts. Eisenstadt and Forchtenstein were incorporated with 
Hungary in 1622, when the emperor Ferdinand II mortgaged these towns at a 
high rate to Count Nicholas of Esterhdzy (palatine in 1625, died 1645); it was 
here that Joseph Haydn lived from 1761 to 1769 (cf. Vol. VIII). The towns 
and villages of the Hienzes enjoyed especial privileges. In 1328 King Charles 
Robert confirmed all the old privileges of the town of Giins, which were also 
recognised by King Loiiis I, Sigismund, Ferdinand I, and the following Haps- 
burgs. In 1873 Eisenstadt received a charter written in German from the bishop 
of Agram, Stephan of Kaniza ; this was confirmed in 1447 by Duke Albrecht VI 
of Austria. Odenburg, the capital of the Hienzes, built upcm the ruins of the 
Roman town Scarabanta, received a diarter ^ 1260 ; its terms were considerably 
extended by Ladislaus III to the " German citizens and strangers ” dwelling there> 
in consequence of their special services in the war against the Bohemia 4 l^ king 
Ottofcar. Andreas III, and almost all later rulers, down to Leoi>old 1 and 
Joseph I, equally confirmed the privileges of this town, within the walls ot which 
four diets were held and two queens were crowned. 
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The neighbours of the Hienzes are the " Heidebauem '' (heath-peasants), who 
lived upon the ‘‘heath” on the shores of the Lake of Neusiedel, on' the SchUtt and 
near Pressburg. This people is of Suabian origin ; they migrated from the district 
on the Bodensee to Hungary during the Reformation, to escape the persecution of 
the neighbouring Austrian nobles, and were protected by Maria, the consort of 
Lewis II, about 1626. Wlien, however, the Counter Reformation in Hungary 
prepared to suppress Protestantism by more vigorous measures after 1640, some 
of the heath-peasants returned to the bosom of the Catholic Church. The two 
chief settlements of the heath-peasants, the towns of Wieselburg (properly 
Moosburg, in Latin Musunium, and in Magyar Mosony) and Altenburg, belonged 
for a time to Austria. Wieselburg was under the German imperial government 
from 1063 to 1074, and Germans were received among the noble vassals (lobagiones 
castri; cf. the explanation to the plate facing page 384, paragraph 19). The 
religious house of Freising, connected with Wieselburg, received a gift of property 
from the emperor Henry III as early as the year 1053. When Anna, a sister of 
King Lewis II, raanied the Hapsburg Ferdinand I, she received Altenburg as 
a dowry. 

The neighbourhood of the Austrian territories brought with it the consequence 
that the settlements of the Hienzes and of the heath-peasants took but little 
share in the internal disturbances or the foreign wars of the Hungarian kingdom ; 
for that reason they were able to preserve their German nationality. The heath- 
peasant has indeed been named the representative of the cosmopolitan spirit 
among the West Hungarian Germans ; he accommodates himself most easily to 
circumstances, adapts himself to the neighbouring Magyars and Slavs and adopts 
their language, with the result that his own German dialect often becomes 
unrecognisable. In other respects the manners and customs of the heath-peasant 
and the Hienzes do not diverge, but plainly bear signs of pure Germanic origin. 
Their discipline, their sense of honour, and tlieir deep religious feeling mark the 
serious cliaracter of these peoples, notwithstanding their apparent carelessness 
and easiness of life. 

After the expulsion of the Turks, the ecclesiastical and secular nobles 
attempted, by bringing in German colonists, to restore the depopulated and 
devastated districts in the neighbourhood of the capital, on the heights of the 
V&tesgebirge and of the Bakouyer Wald, on the Central Danube and in the 
corner between the Danube and the Drave. At the end of the seventeenth 
century the archbishops of Gran settled Suabians and Franks upon their property. 
In 1690 in the comitate of Pesth, Suabian immigrants founded the town of 
Izsaszeg, and six years later restored the ruins of Duna-Haraszti. The Duke 
Charles of Lorraine and Prince Eugene also settled Germans on their property at 
Ofen; their example was followed by the Counts Zichy, Raday, and Grassal- 
kovich.. In the year 1718 Germans from the Rhine districts were settled on the 
property of the lords in the comitates of Tolna and Baranya. The Austrian field- 
marshals, who had been rewarded with extensive lands in Hungary after the 
expulsion of the Turks, attempted to attract German colonists thither. In the 
majority of such settlements the German nationality has survived to the present 
day, though weakened in many resi>ects. Tliese German settlements never played 
an independent part in the political history of Hungary. 
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(&) Northern Hungary, (a) The Mining Towns ; the Northwest, — Of much 
greater political importance, and sometimes of decisive importance, have been the 
Germans in Northern Hungary, Belonging for the most part to the population 
of Lower Saxony and Central Germany (Thuringen and Silesia), they reached their 
present home, between the last third of the twelfth century and the middle of the 
thirteenth, in the course of several advances to the slopes of the Carpathians; 
the best mode of understanding this colonising process is to study the historical 
work of Franz Krones.^ Their main calling was mining, but they owed much 
of their prosperity to their commercial activity and their manufacturing industry ; 
and they received grants of municipal privilege through \>;:hich they were enabled 
to produce a prosperous burgher class. Beginning with the district of the heath- 
peasants, whose representatives in Germany sent a few offshoots over the Danube, 
their central point was Pressburg, which the Hapsburgs made from 1642 the 
town for the coronation of the Hungarian kings and the seat of the assembly. 
Most of these advance posts have been absorbed, with a few scanty exceptions, 
by the surrounding Slovack-Iiuthenian population. 

The most northern points of the German nationality were formerly the mining 
towns of ** Lower Hungary,” Kremnitz, Schemnitz, Neusohl, Konigsberg, Libethen 
Dilln, Pukkanz, and Bries ; in the neighbourhood of these, mining was apparently 
carried on from an early period. The first Germans may have settled here 
at the same date when others occupied Zips in the second half of the twelfth 
century. The oldest mining colony, Schemnitz, received corporate privileges from 
B^la IV as early as 1244. The “munici[)al and mining code of Schemnitz,” 
composed in two sections on the basis of that royal document in the thirteenth 
century by the sworn representatives of the town,” detailed in forty sections the 
“ town rights ” and in twenty the ‘‘ mining rights,” and was, in the course of 
the fourteenth century, extended to include most of the remaining mining U>wn8, 
so far as they had not already charters of their own. In 1255 the men of Neusohl 
acquired the right to carry on mining free of taxation ; their only obligation was 
to pay a tenth part of the gold and an eighth of the silver to the royal treasury, 
and to serve under the king’s flag in campaigns. Tliey, too, were allowed the 
ordeal of battle (after the old Saxon custom), with swords and round shields. 
It was, however. King Stephan V who first gave Neusohl its charter of freedom 
in the year 1271. Kremnitz, which had been the seat of the imperial chamber- 
lain from 1323, was given rights hitherto enjoyed only by the rich Kuttenburg 
in Bohemia, by King Charles Robert, with the consent of the secular and ecclesi- 
astical nobles. Thus the people of Kremnitz were able to live under judges of 
their own choice, and could be prosecuted for debt by none in the whole country. 

In 1424, when King Sigisrnund handed over the mountain towns to his second 
wife, Barbara of Cilli (died 1451), the result was that they remained a coherent 
group in the possession of the Hungarian queen, and received extensive j)rivileges 
enabling them to attain a prosperity which aroused the envy and the avarice of the 
lords of neighbouring castles. The c^astles wht^h surrounded that district in a circle 
were partly in possession of the Hu.ssite leader Giskra (p. 385) and partly in that 
of the family of Ddczy and of other nobles. In 1497 the quarrel Inoke onl, but 
soon ended in a compromise. Meanwhile the mining towns enjoyed the favour of 
the powerful families of Thurzo and Fugger, with whose support they were able to 

^ “ Zur Gescbinbte des deutscheii Volkstumi im Kar|)atheiilandc,” Graz, 1878. 
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emerge victoriously from the struggle. Towards the close of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries the mining towns attained the zenith of their 
prosperity, notwithstanding the attacks of the Turks and the devastations of hostile 
armies. Their export copper trade extended beyond Cracow to Dantzig and the 
Hansa towns, even to Antwerp and Venice. The lessee of the mines of Neusohl, 
Alexius Thurzo, chancellor of the imperial exchequer, was regarded in 1523 as 
^‘ the richest man in Hungary,'' while his relations in Augsburg, the Fuggers (Vol. 
VII, p. 77), were for a long time bankers of the Hungarian kings ; in 1523 this 
house lent sixty-five thousand ducats to King Lewis II. 

The disturbances of the seventeenth century brought a grievous consequence 
upon the mining towns. In 1620 Gabriel Bethlen caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Hungary in Neusohl, and from 1619 the mining towns were forced to 
pay him heavy taxes. During the disturbances in the time of Rakoczy and 
Tdkfily, these towns were not only the scene of warfare, but also lost their pros- 
perity in consequence of extortions and devastation. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century the mines became less productive, for natural reasons. As 
an additional calamity came the persecutions of the Counter Reformation, to which 
members of the Lutheran doctrine were exposed. The impoverished mining towns 
were now occupied by Slovacks and here and there by Magyars. The nobility 
seized the greater part of the mines. A century, however, was needed to reduce 
the German nationality in this place to its present low ebb ; to-day only family 
names and place names are German, the population is Slovack. 

The same fate was suffered by the Germans in the neighbouring counties of 
Bars, Neutra, and Thuricz, where remnants of the formerly thick population 
remain only in three groups in the midst of Slovacks. The main group is in the 
-district of Kremnitz, and includes the borough of Kri(c)kerhau (Kriegerhai, 
Handlova) and the villages of Honeschhiiu, Koneschhiiu, Neu-Hau, Drexelhiiu, 
TreselhUu, Perk, Schwabenhof, and Bleifuss. The second is composed of the 
borough of Deutsch-Proben and the villages of Beneschhiiu, Klein-Proben, Geidel 
(Gajdel), Schmiedshaiss, Fundstollen, Beltelsdorf, and Zeche. The third group, 
finally, in which the German nationality is now on the point of disaj)j)earance, 
consists of the villages of Old and New Stuben, Upper and Lower Turz, Glaserhau, 
BdshiCii, Munichwies, Lorenzen and Deiitsch-Pilsen in the Honter comitate, 
Hochwiesen and Litten in the Bars comitate, Brestenhiiu, Hedwig, and Kuserhau 
in the Thurdcz comitate. As these names show, most of these places were 
clearings ” (Hiiue), that is to say, clearings in the uninhabited forest. The earliest 
settlement may have been Proben in the comitate of Neutra, which obtained its 
rights about 1280 from King Ladislaus the Cumanian ; these were renewed by 
Andreas III in 1293. The Germans of this district are known as Kriker Hauer, 
after their settlement of Krikerhiiu. The Slovacks called them mockingly Hander- 
burzen," a name naturally derived from the trade in roots and medicinalvherbs which 
the people of MUuichwiesen carried on ; these, like the Silesian Aberranten 
(” laboranten "), tin veiled far into the interior of foreign countries as wandering 
physicians. The Hungarian Haudfirfler *' is devoted to this house-to-house trade ; 
his countr)" is unfruitful and poor. The “town” of Krikerhiiu consists only of 
log huts, one storey high, scattered profusely in the forest On this model also 
the remaining “ hau ” villages are built Cultivated land, chiefly upon the heights, 
is somewhat unproductive and extraordinarily difficult to plough. The earth in 
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3 )arts has to be carried up in baskets ; a heavy downpour of rain comes and the 
•earth, with the potatoes and the rest of the harvest, slips down hill. The men 
travel abroad in the summer as pedlers and leave the task of agriculture to the 
women. The priest goes about among them and prays and preaches only in Sla- 
Tonic. Honourable and good-tempered, industrious, sensible, and reliable as is 
their character at the present day, they give the general impression of a backward 
and retrograde race. Then low level of intellectual power has contributed to the 
loss of their consciousness of German nationality and has facilitated the general 
denationalisation of the Hiiu villagers. 

They are advancing towards the same fate that has come upon the German 
settlements, in Northwest Hungary, of Sillein, Skalitz, Piivitz (Privigj^e), Eosen- 
burg, and Karpfen, all of which were at one time inliabited by Germans. The little 
town of Sillein used the privileges of Teschen towards the end of the fourteenth 
<;entury; Lewis I had refused them to the inhabitants in 1370, but his permission 
was granted in 1382. At a later period they lived according to the privileges of 
Karpfen; this place, which is mentioned as a “ Saxon colony'’ in 1238, received, 
after the devastations of the Mongols in the year 1243, that important charter 
which places it on the same footing as Stuhlweissenbnrg and Ofen. The process 
of denationalisation l>egan in the seventeenth century, and at the present day the 
past is only preserved in a few German names of plain and mountain. 

(/S) Zips. — Passing over the ruins of German nationality in the northwest, we 
come to the extreme north of Hungary to the southern slopes of the Carpathians, 
where we find the vigorous German tribe of the people of Zips, who since the 
seventh century have had a settled home amid the romantic surroundings of the 
high mountain range, and by their steady industry have secured prosperity and 
reputation among the neighbouring peoples. The wealth of timber, the number of 
mountain streams, and the nature of the natural products of the ** Silva zepus ” (in 
Magyar Szepes) limited the agiicultural possibilities of the place and naturally 
turned the inhabitants to industrial occupations. Thus the inhabitant of Zips 
became a workman; ‘‘his log huts, originally scattered about, gradually drew 
closer together, and from this uncouth nucleus developed the towering town.” 
Centres of German nationality were the capital of Leutschau (Hungarian Dicse), 
which was built in 1245, the towns of Gdllnitz, Kiismark (Kdsmark), GnieBeii 
^Kniesen), B^la, Neudorf (Igld, a town from 1271 and a free mining town from 
1358), Leibitz, Lublau, Deutschendorf (Poprad), Pudlein, Kirchdrauf (Szepes- 
A^dr^ja), Georgenburg, and Wallendorf, which in 1224 concluded an alliance and 
began to play their part in the same century as an independent whole ; moreover, 
the northern localities of Lublau, Gniesen, Pudlein, founded by settlers from 
Little Poland, and Wallendorf, were largely populated by Italians. There is 
evidence to prove the connection of the last named of these towns with Strassburg 
in Alsace at a remarkably early period. 

The first definite occupation of Zips by the Germans probably falls in the 
etormy period of Gdza II (p. 378), who was in Alliance with the Welf duke, Henry 
the Lion. Tradition speaks of the Count Eeinold (Renaldus), who was the king’s 
chief justice, and led his brother compatriots into this district about 1150. A (son- 
temporary Byzantine writer, Johannes Kinnamos, speaks of an army of Czechs 
and Saxons which was gathered by G6za in 1156, for a war against Constantinople, 
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It was not until the end of the twelfth century, under B^la, III, that the main 
reinforcement reached Zips ; this was drawn chiefly from Centml Germany, espe- 
cially from Silesia. The modem dialect of Zips is allied to that of Silesia. At the 
l)egiuning of the thirteenth century individual stragglers followed, after Gertrude 
of Audechs-Meran, the first wife of Andreas II, had confened proj)erty in Zips on 
several Tyrolese noble families ; from their leader, Rudiger of Deutsch-Matrei, the 
Berzeviczy derived their descent. The oppressive rule of the nobility of German 
extraction seems even then U) have become so highly unpopular that in 1213 
the national Magyar party began a blo<jdy revolt against tlie queen regent, who 
favoured the Germans (cf. p. 381, above). After the invasion of the Mongols, which 
divides the liistory of Zips, like that of so many other districts, into two stages, 
a large influx of imniigraiits ap^>eared in the fourteenth century, chiefly from 
Silesia and Tluii ingia. In a sh<ut time the German jJaces in this remote mountain 
district iM^came so prosperous that the society of the clergy of Zips, founded about 
12.')2 under their provost,^ and known after 1248 as a ‘‘ sodalitate ” or '' confrater- 
nity,” arranged the secular or ecclesiastical affairs of the country. In 1274 Ladis- 
laus IV confirmed the riglits of this society; in 1297 Andreas III also gave it tlie 
rigid to collect tithes. Before 1271 Stejdiau V had given his ‘‘ faithful Saxons of 
Zips ” a ** privilegiunr' as a guarantee of their “independence.” Thereafter these 
“royal places” had to pay three hundred marks of silver every year, in return for 
which they were free of all other coutributioiis, and in time of war had to place 
fifty armed men beneath tlie king’s baimer. Tliey were allowed to choose their 
own count, who governed them according to their riglits, and also their clergy. 
Hunting, fisliiiig, and mining rights were also recognised in their charters. After 
the death of the last Arpdd (loOl), under the leadership of the soldier Matthaus 
of KsfSk, of the mountain fortress of Trentschin, the nobility of the Waag district 
attempted a revolt. The {leople of Zips, who had formerly done homage to Wenzel 
and Otto ({>. 383), now joined the Angevin Charles Robert, wlio with their help 
decisively defeated tlie west Hungarian nobility (the Giissinger, etc. ; cf. above, 
p. 398) at Rozgony in the valley of the T(li)arcza (1312). In recognition of the ser- 
vices which they liad “ willingly done him since liis youtli,” and for their “ manly 
and faithful struggle against Matthias of Trentschin, in which they s}>ared neither 
person nor purse,” Cluules Robert in 1318 c()ntiriued the ]»rivileges of the twenty- 
four royal towns. On the basis of this charter the chiefs, representatives, and 
elders in 1370 drew up an inquutant legal code, the '' ((rhUriu in (that is, free 
choice or convention) of the Saxons in Zips; this was recognised in the same year 
by King (.itnvis, and thus became law. Ecclesiasticisin, a love of discipline, a 
strong sense td honesty, are the most striking features of this code. Manufactures 
at this flourishing {leriod were controlled by guilds and associations. Trade and 
industry l>egan to develop in the towns and plains. Numerous foreigners lived 
here all the year round, for the reason that a vigon>iis commercial intercourse 
went on between this place and Poland and Sile^sia. 

Exactly one hundred years after the confirmation of the privileges by Charles 
Robert the first heavy blow fell u|)on Zips. On November 8, 1412, the emperor- 
king Sigismund I, who was in a constant state of financial embarassment, mort- 
gaged the thirteen settlements of Zips, together with the royal fiefs of Lublau, 

^ A <UgnitAry of tbi» mUure alreMilv known to ns from the year 1209 in the jjerson of the diploraatic 
Adolf, a hrothef'ia-law of the ftlK>vr«naTned Rudiger. 
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Pudlein, and Gniesen, to Vladislav of Poland. The alliance of the towns of Zips 
was continued for a time even after their alienation. But they were handed over 
to Polish officials, who soon began to exercise an arbitrary authority in the mort- 
gaged districts and made it an hereditary starosty. At the instance of the Hun- 
garian Diet, Vladislav III promised to give back the country in 1440, but in the 
agreement of Altenburg between Hungary and Poland the mortgage was renewed 
(1474). This agreement sealed the doom of the German nationality in the 
northern districts and in part of the southern 

Further damage was inflicted by the intrusion of the Hussites and the 
supremacy of Bohemian mercenaries under Giskra (p. 385). Political independ- 
ence disappeared ; towns that remained Hungarian were deserted, and were handed 
over by the king to the noble families. Thus King Matthias conferred upon his 
faithful Emerich Zdpolya the hereditary county of Zips, and also in 1380 the 
possession of the town of Kiismark, which had been made a royal free town, 
together with the nine parishes attached to it. After Jolin Ztipolya, the nephew 
of Emerich (1530), Kiismark came into the hands of the Pole Hieronymus Laski, 
while Alexius Thurz() acquired possession of Eisdorf (the Isaci of the deed of 
gift of 1209), Euleiibach, 1 )oiiuersmark(t), Midleiibach and Kirn (both, no doubt, 
of Fleinisli ” origin), Odorin, Kissdorf, ((Tross-)Schlagendorf, and Sperndorf. After 
the extinction of the family of Thurzd of Bettelsdorf (Bethlenfalva), the nine 
places came into the j)Ossession of the Count Csaky in 16:17, and soon sank to the 
position of small villages under a territorial master ; Kiismark alone was able to 
resist the intrusion of the Magyar nobility and of the Slavs, and to secure 
recognition as a free town in 1655. 

In the course of these distresses the Germans of Zips would in no long time 
have sufTered an invasion of foreign nationalities had not the German element in 
Upix*r Hungary been strengthened precisely at that moment by the Reformation 
with its German preaching and its German hymns. The close connection with 
Germany, in the high schools of which several pu])ils from Zips studied the 
sciences every year, brouglit with it the consequence that men like Martin Cziriak 
a pupil of l\Ielanchthon, Thomas Preisner, and Georg Leutscher boldl}^ and suc- 
cessfully fought against the Catholic clergy. Tlie Reformation was carried out 
thei'efore in 1546 throughout the country of Zips notwithstanding the decrees of 
1523 and 1525, in which it was declared that ‘'all Lutherans with their supporters 
and adherents would l)e regarded as open heretics and enemies of the sacred 
Virgin Mary, and would be punished by execution and contiscation of their proj)- 
erty.” On the 26th of October of this year the entire clergy of Zips |)ul>licly 
acknowledged the Evangelical creed. The intellectual revival brought witli it 
fresh devolopment of trade and manufacture. The linen and cloth fabrics of Zips 
and the leather and metal work of the country were famous far and wide on the 
North Sea and the Baltic, in the midst of Russia and in Constantinoi>le. At Whit- 
suntide, Greeks, Russians, and Serbs, even North Germans, were in the habit of visit- 
ing the countr}^ to make their purchase.s. The inhabitants were an enterprising 
and energetic little people who kept in touch with the mother country in their 
new mountain home and created a civilization which raised the citizens and the 
peasants of the time to a height of prosperity aill intelligence unusual in Hungary. 

Soon, however, this revival of German scieiice and art was exposed to severe 
attacks. In 1588 opposition to the new faith began at the instigation of Malgin 
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Pethe, the provost of Zips, and in 1604 the opposition developed into a vigorous 
counter reformation, The government Catholic commissioners appeared in Zips 
and attempted to force the inhabitants to surrender their churches to the Catholics; 
bat the people rose in revolt and drove out the commissioners. The disturbances 
under Stephan Bocskay and the peace of Vienna of 1606 (p. 390) put an end for 
some time to the persecution of the Protestants in Zips But in 1632 the Jesuits^ 
in conjunction with the Magyar Catholic nobles and with the military and civil 
authorities, recommenced the work of forcible conversion. The Protestant clergy 
lost their property and were driven out of the coimtry ; their churches were taken 
from them by the soldiers and handed over to tlie Catholics. This work was 
continued by a process of forcibly denationalising the towns and parishes and by 
electing Magyar nobles as councillors and judges. Notwithstanding the vigorous 
suppe^rt which they gave to all those political risings which took place in the 
interests of the new creed, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under 
Bocskay, Bethlen, Tokdly, and Franz Rakdezy the Germans of Zips had to suffer 
the hardest treatment from their own allies. Devastation, jHirsecution, and 
oppression of every kind produced the result that the Germans grew steadily 
weaker through the advance of the Hungarians and of the productive adaptable 
and capable Slovacks. About 1724 the town judge Laezkd (or Spinner) of 
Gniesen wrote in his chronicle ** years ago thou wast like a fair and well-dressed 
maiden, now thou art like a poor beggar-woman asking an alms.*’ In many of the 
German free towns of Upper Hungary the overthrow of trade and manufacture 
created a proletai iat which speedily effaced the aehieveixients of former prosperity. 
Notwithstanding the depth of this overthrow, wherever a hand’s-breadth of favour- 
able soil was to bo found, the irrepressible vigour of the iulial)itants brought forth 
new results. German iutlustry and economy .survived the worst disaster, and 
eventually succcteded in juoducing a feeble similitude of former prosperity. Among 
the free towns, industrial and commercial life continued to llourish. The German 
language was predominant notwithstanding the prevalence of Magyar, Slav, and 
Low Latin, and was the medium of consUint communication with foreign countries. 
The feeling of German nationality was, however, terribly shattered (Franz Krones). 

In 1772 thirU^eu places mortgaged to 1‘oland were reunited with Hungary, and 
“the sixteen towns of Ziivs” were placed under a sf)ecial Count, as judge and 
supreme administrative official ; the empress-(|ueen Maria Theresa not only con- 
firmed the previous privileges, but added new rights in 1775. During the next 
century the German nationality of Zips exerted itself to recover tlie intellectual 
and economic prosjxerity of the former age, when, on October 1, 1876, its position 
as a crown district came to an end and the towns were incorporated in the 
county of Zijxs; this was a blow to the further development of the German 
nationality there settled. Since the building of the railway through the moun- 
tainous district tmde and commerce have again revived. A new spirit of enter- 
prise, new confidence, and energy has inspired the Germans, wlu> have been able 
to maintain their nationality in the course of centuries in the face of many a 
storm, only by their industry, honesty, domestic economy, and serious view of life. 
It must be said that old habits in the meantime had almost entirely disappeared. 
Oppression from without and humiliation within were chiefly to blame, and there 
can be no prospect of a revival of the old German way of life after all the 
levelling work of lima 
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Th6 same fate cjame upon the people of the Griinde, the inliabitants of the low- 
lands of Zips. The “Griinde” extend along the Hern Ad Eiver and include the places 
of Schin5l(l)nitz, Sto(o)ss, Schwedler, Einsiedl, Gdllnitz, Krompach, and Wagen- 
driissel. From early times they formed a group independent of Zips ; to it belonged 
the Germans who were scattered in isolation throughout Topschau (Uobschau), 
and Upper and Lower Metzenseifen. The German of the Giiinde is distinguished 
from that of Zips only by a stronger infusion of the Austrian dialect. This little 
strip of territory was colonised for the most }flrt in tlie course of the fourteenth 
century, probably by immigrants from Thiiiingia and Upi>er Germany. Schmdl- 
nitz, founded in 1332 by Charles Kobert, received from him special privileges as 
a mining town; these were cxjnsiderably extended by King Lewis I (1353) and 
Sigisinimd (1399). Wagendriissel and Muhlbaeh had already received the rights 
of Zips from Ladislaus IV, about 1290. The earliest mining town in Upper 
Hungary api:)ears to be Gollnitz, to which HAla IV gninted pilvileges and extensive 
territory, for the purpose of gold, silver, and iron mining ; this territory extended 
to the Hattert or Mark of Kaschau and to the frontiers of the county of Giimhr. 
Ladislaus I V, Andreas HI, and Charles Eobert recognised the earlier rights and 
considerably extended tlie already wide possessions of the town by fresh grants. 
After 1276 the town appears as a royal free town.'’ Notwithstanding considerable 
opposition from the Magyar nobility, and in particular from John Zapolya, the 
town rose to great i)rosperity, until Ferdinand II in 1627 confiscated its posses- 
sions without reason, and conferred them u|k.)u the (/oiiiit Stephan Czalcy. This 
position of territorial subjection ruined the pro.sperity of the mining industry ; the 
impoverished Germans immigrated and made room for Slav settlers, The same 
fate was suffered by Upj)er and Lower Metzenseifen, estal)lished in the fourteenth 
century on the possc‘ssions of a PraTiionstratensian abl)cy which Jaszo had 
founded* (1255). The people of tlie Griiiide had also built several settleiiients iu 
tlie interior of the count}' (»f Gomdr. The settlement of TopBcliau was founded 
about 1326 by the noble family i»f Bubek (Bebek), wliile Bosenau obtained town 
privileges in 1382 and remained a pure German mining town until the middle 
of the eighteenth centur}', though tlie German element has now absolutely 
tiisaj)i>eare(]. 

A gloomy .supplement to the history of German nationality in Hungary is pro- 
vided by the neighbouring counties of Albanja and Siims, and inore particularly by 
the free town of Kaschau ; tliis wa.s originally a Hungarian place (Cassa), and about 
1200 under Emerich received from l'pi>er Germany a nundxu* of .settlers, who were 
considerabl}' reinforced in 1261 by further immigration. The new arrivals founded 
Oberka-schau, and in 1347 effected a union witli the mother town of Kascluiu, 
which as early as 1290 had begun the construetioii, under the Frencli architect 
Billard de Honnecourt, of the proud Gothic church, the most beautiful cathedml 
in Upper Hungary, subse(|uently named after Queen Elizabeth of Pohuid. The 
town was surrounded by walls and aften^^anls fortified; it soon attained a 
prosjierity which aroused the avarice of the Aba, the most jKiwerful family of 
Upper Hungaiy. The head of the family, the l^alatine Amadeus (Omodeus), 
attempted to make himself feudal lord of the town, but iu 1310 was defeated by 
the citizens. In 1346 the town received the firivilege of judging criminal cases, 
and in the following year tlie town rights of Ofen were conferred uj>on it (it then 
became a royal free town ”) ; in 1361 it received market rights, as being a c^tre 
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of Polish and Russian merchandise. The towns of Leutschan, Epei^es, Bartfeld, 
and Zeben, the inhabitants of which were also of German origin, united with 
Kaschau for protection against the aggressions of the avaricious nobility. The 
union of these four towns with Kaschau, the “Pentapolis ” of East Hungary, may 
be regarded, and indeed should be regarded, in the fourteenth and fifteen centuries, 
according to Krones, as the reflection of the close racial union which united their 
iuhal)itant8. But in the first half of the sixteenth century the Germans were 
forced to migrate in consequence of their zealous support of the Lutheran doctrine. 
Their place was taken by the Magyars and Slavs. Misgovernment during the 
civil wars under Stephan Bocskay, Gabriel Bethlen, and Georg Bdkdczy I extin- 
guished the last spark of Gernian nationality among the inhabitants of Kaschau ; 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century the town was purely Magyar. The 
same fate befell the originally German towns of Sdros (= Patak), Eperjes, Bartfeld, 
Zeben, and Siebenlinden (H^.thurs); these had from the outset enjoyed the privileges 
of Zips wliich were confirmed to them in 1347. Bartfeld was founded in 1312 
l)y a certain Lauientius ; it soon rose to importance, but in 1450 it came into the 
possession of Giskra, the Hussite leader, together with the other German towns 
of the comitate of Sflros. The Slav element gained an entry, and the Germans 
di8a])peared in a comparatively short time. Eperjes (Eperies), said to have been 
founded by B($la II about 1140, was distinguished by its zeal in the cause of 
ecclesiastical jMjlitics and education. In its Latin school, which existed from 
1 534, famous teachers from Germany worked ; and in the seventeenth century it 
attained liigh reputation. Zealous adherents of the Lutheran faith, the ])eople 
of Fi^Hu jes joined Tcikhly, the leader of the political opposition, in the interests 
of religious toleration. After his defeat the prosperity of the inhabitants was 
ilestroyed by Austrian troops under Antonio Caraffa (p. 393), who executed thirty 
nobles and patricians in the bloody assize of Eperjes” in 1687. Following the 
example of the other German towns in Up})er Hungary, Ej)erjes supported Franz 
liakdczy 11, the steiKSon of 'J'iikhly, and after the hardships of an eight years’ 
rebellion (1703-1711) fell into the power of the Austrian troops on December 10, 
1710; the Jesuits then began the task of forcible couvei*si()n to Catholicism, 
lliis ])roc.ess resulted in the complete destruction of the German nationality in 
these districts. 

It is an indisputable fact that wherever the German nationality in Hungary 
has devoted itself to trade and manufacture the la)>se of time lias brought annihi- 
lation, in spite of the prosperity and culture acquired ; whereas the communities 
more esjHK\ially devoteti to agriculture and eattle-l>reeding have been able to main- 
tain their jK)8ition io the present day. Ajart from Tiansylvanian agiicultiire, the 
best examples are furnished by the German villages in the manor of Schhn- 
horn, near Munkdcs; these are lTpj)er SchdnlKun, Lower Schonlxim, Paldnka, 
Pausching, Birkendorf, Mudchendorf, and Kutschova, which were founded after 
1728 ; an eighth, Sofiendorf, was begun at the tmiset of the nineteenth century. 
Fr. von Uiher said very appositely of these Germans in 1874 : Industry, good 
order, and religious feeling consecrateil their lives. The German-Hungarian 
peiisants of Munkilcs form a close corporation ; hence they have been able year 
by year to drive a wedge deei)er into the Ruthenian villages which surround them ; 
they acquire one piece of peasant property after another. They admit no foreign- 
ers to tlieir community, and tolerate no Jews except the keepers of beer-houses.** 
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Disputes arising in the vineyards are settled by specially elected judges, and all 
others by their local judges. 

(c) Transylvania. — The home of the Transylvanian Saxons is encircled and 
traversed by the Carpathians, with their snowndad summits white under the mid- 
summer sun, with their wooded valleys full of flowers, birds, and animals, with 
their rushing brooks and streams. Here, more than seven centuries ago, the (»er- 
mans found the counterpart of their former homikand here they settled. Many a 
storm burst over this peaceful centre of German civilization ; but intervals of rest 
continually recurred during which this offshoot of the parent stock put forth new 
growth. The earliest German settlements in the Transylvania highlands were 
Karako (Krakkd, near Karlsburg), Crapundorph (Igen), and Rams (Romosz, near 
Broos) ; upon these Andreas II conferred privileges in 1206, in which he appealed 
to the precedents given by his ancestors. Another document refers to the German 
colony which was sent out from the Hungarian town of Szatmdr to the citadel 
of De^s on the Szamos, received special rights from Bdla IV in 1236 and carried 
on mining. Thirdly, the chaplain Roger of Apulia (archbisliop of Spalato 1249, 
died 1266), relating the story of the Mongol invasions in his “Miserabile Carmen” 
of 1242, a threnody in a somewhat barbarous style, refers to the capture of Rodnas 
(near Bistritz), which “was a great Teutonic town in the mountains and the 
king’s silver mine.” From these places the German nationality has long since 
disappeared. 

The chief settlements of tlie Germans in Transylvania were made under G(^za II 
(p. 381) for the protection of the southeast frontier of the empire against the 
Cumanians, who had established themselves in Moldavia and Wallachia after the 
subjugation of the Petchenegs, and made constant incursions into the neighbouring 
provinces (cf. j>. 355). These immigrants came partly from the Lower Rhine, ])ai tly 
from Flanders, and are designated in documents (of 1204, 1224, 1234, 1247, 
1309) as “Teutons from beyond the forest;” they are also known as “Flemings” 
(1192-1196, 1199). The title “Saxon.s” (Saxones), which afterwards became uni- 
versal, does not ap})ear before 1206. Their settlements extended along the banks 
of the Alt to its confluence with the Homorod, and from the Maros to the valley of 
the Kokel River. Their first foundations seem to Iiave been Herraannstadt (Villa 
Hermanni), Leschkirch (fljegyliaz), and Gross Schenk (near Fogaras). The j)rox- 
imity of savage tribes forced the settlers to build fortitied churches and castles 
where the inhabitants of tlie plain could take refuge in time of need. In coui*He 
of time these strongholds develoj)ed into towns and places of greater size. A 
favourite point of entrance for marauding bands was upon the extreme south of 
the Burzen district ; for this reason Andreas 1 1 allowed the Teutonic Order to 
build stO(^kades and towns here in 1211 ; Kronstadt then became the capital 
The order was, however, forbidden to populate the district of Burzen with Saxons 
from the neighbouring provinces, and new settlers were brought in. After the 
expulsion of the German knights, which took place in 1225, in spite of the vigor- 
ous support accorded to them by Po[>e Hono|iu8 III, Kronstadt sfx>n became 
prosperous and exercised a kind of hegemony oVer the other colonies ; the town is 
first mentioned in a document of 1252. The German colonies in the district of 
Ntisen seem to be of earlier date; in 1264 Bistritz seems to have l>een in existdhce 
for some time. These Northeastern Transylvanians, like those of De^s, probably 
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came from other parts of Hungary, and settled here to carry on the mining indus- 
try. The chief places, which were under their own counts in 1300, together with 
their flurroiindiog districts, formed the private projierty of the Hungarian queens 
from an early date ; thus on July 16, 1264, Pope Urban IV orders the king's son 
Stephan (V) to restore the towns of BLstritz, liodna, Senndorf,and Baierdorf which 
he had unjustly taken from his mother, Maria. On December 29, 1330 (not 
January 1, 1334), the ** citizens and colonists of Bistritz and those belonging to 
that jurisdiction ” received a charter from Queen Elizabeth, with the consent of 
lier husband Charles, by the terms of which they were placed exclusively under 
the jurisdiction of judges elected by themselves. 

In a sliort time the (ferinan settlements rose to a prosperity and political 
importance which secured them tlie favour of the Hungarian kings. Thus, about 
1185, B^la II was aide to report to I*aris, upon the occasion of his l)etrotlial, the 
receijd of fifteen thousand marks from the foreign settlers of the king in Transyl- 
vania. The raj)idity with which the prestige of tlie Germans increased and the 
height to which it rose is evidenced by the “ Andreanum " of the close of 1224; 
in this edict Andreas II conlirmed and increased all the privileges granted to the 
Germans from Bi’oos to Diaas (near Nep.s) upon their immigration ; he united the 
inde[)endent districts of the settlers brought in l)y Gfoa II into one province {units 
sit 'popuUiH) governed by an elected “ count ” as supreme judge {sub urw judicc 
cmmmtur) who resided in Hermamistadt (Cibininm). Thus tlie originally insig- 
jiilicant citadel on tlie (Jzibin (Sibin, Zibin, Czeben) gave its name to the later 
country of Transylvania (Siebenbiirgeii). 

Tlie progress of prosperity was, however, soon checked l>y tlie Mongol invasions 
of 1240-1242 (Vol. II, p. 175). The fortified towns and strongholds of the country 
could provide refuge for coni|)aratively few. The majority fled to the mountains, 
where they perished. Under the fostering care of the kings tlie German settle- 
ments recovere<i conipamtively cjuickly after tlie retreat of the IVIongols. Such new 
settlements were also founded fis Klauseuburg (Clusvar), by Stephan V before 1270 
as duke of Tvansylvauia ; for the henetit of his soul he conferred this fief upon the 
Church of Weissenburg. As ilungarian noliles were not allowed to settle uixin 
Saxon soil, and as the Germans of that district ** more uohilium se gcrcntes 
enjoyed the rights of nobles, the last of the Arpdds Aiulreas HI vSuiiiinoued them to 
j>articii«ition in the Hungarian diet in July, 1292, and in August, 1298. In one 
Imndred and fifty years the Saxons ” had cleared and comi>letely transformed the 
former wilderuesa About three huudi*ed strongholds, forts, ami fortified churches 
protected thegcHnls and chattels of freemen, and guaranteed the security of this once 
doubtful Hungarian ]x»ssessii»n. The swamps were drained and became fmitful 
aralde land, l'|Km the mountains and in the lonely valleys, in the fertile low- 
lands of the Kokel Kiver and wliere the stony sbqies of the Car[>atliians bring forth 
a scanty harvest, dwelt a people whose industrial and agricultural labours and peace- 
ful devotion to the arts hati created a flourishing country, while their repi'eseuta- 
tives sat in the diet side by side with the barons and prelates of the empire. 

When the house of ArpUl became extinct (1301), hard times began for the 
Saxons of Transylvania, Like all the Germans in Hungary, they had joined Otto, 
the duke of Lower Bavaria ; he accei>ted their well-meant invitation, fell into the 
Imuds of the treacherous Voivod Ladislaus (Apor), and was soon forced to leave 
the countiy (p. 383). The Saxons vrere then exposed to the oppression of the 
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bishop of Weissenbui^, and the powerful Voivode deprived them of the rich 
silver mines of Eodna. In 1324 they were forced to take up anus in defence of 
their rights of 1224, which had been again secured to tliem on May 25, 1317, by 
Charles I Eobert, who had become sole ruler in the meantime. 

This period of oppression was followed by a time of prosperity under the gov- 
ernment of Lewis I. The extent of the favour shown by this king to the Saxons is 
manifested by documentary’ evidence. On September 2 , 1370, he writes that they 
were citizens of his empire, whose zeal and loyalty had brilliantly stood the test of 
time. The construction of the fortress of Landskrone (near Talmesch), which was^ 
being undertaken solely for the protection of their frontier, would not involve the 
performance of any duties on their part other than those in accordance with law. 
In a document of May 1, 1379, we read: ‘'Should 3 ’ou find anything unfavourable 
(in your old charters) we are willing, so far as is possible, to alter and iiuj)rove it 
to your advantage. Far from deshing any infringement of your genei*al privileges,, 
we wish to abolish all that may be harmful or dangerous to you, and to make your 
position unexceptionable.” Lewis I favoured Saxon trade in every possible way 
From December 18, 13()9, Kronstadt possessed staple privileges against Polisli 
German, and other foreign merchants, especially cloth merchants. 'The fairs 
in Germany and Poland were visited by bands of Saxons. The trade nnite led to 
Germany through l*iague, and passed to the southwest througli the Danube ter- 
ritories to Dalmatia and Venice. Numerous schools and cliurches, monasteries 
and hospitals, were founded, and the citizen guilds, brotherlioods, and train bandvS 
were admirably organised. 

After tlie death of Lewis the Great troubles again began. Under Sigismund 
(1387-1437) internal disturbances broke out, in the course of which the neighbour- 
hood of Klausenburg was devastated by the king's o)>ponents. But the gieatest 
danger menacing Transylvania was the advance of tlie Tuiks. In 1420 they 
destroyed the old “ Saxon town ” of Broos, and carried the inhabitants away ta 
slavery ; in the next year they overwhelmed Kronstadt. Previous to and during 
their invasions the first gipsies entered the country (cf. below, p. 422). In Hun- 
gary the struggles of the Magyar nobles with the German citizens were beginning, 
and at this time the three hard-pressed “|)eoples” of Transylvania, the Hun- 
garians, the old Magyar Sz^klers, and the Haxons, concluded the "Union” at 
(Fels<)-)Kdpolna on September 28, 1427, and swore "to protect one another against 
all and sundr}^ who should attack them ; only, if the king should infringe the riglit» 
of one of the contracting peoples, the other two should api)ear l>ef()re him on 
bended knees and ask his favour. For the rest, iij)on the second day following an 
appeal for help, the parties should start with all their forces to give aid as quickly 
as possible and should march at least twelve miles daily.” In the year 1438 the 
Osmans destroyed the town of Muhlbach and captured some seventy-five thousand 
slaves, after fruitlessly besieging Hermannstadt for forty-five days. On Noveml)er 
10, 1444, the banner of the Saxons waved over the Imttlefield of Vania (p. 135), 
and in Octolier, 1448, they fought against the hereditary enemy on the Anselfeld 
under John Hunyadi (p. 135). But the domei^yic life of the German settlers was. 
shattered by these military disturbances. Klansenburg and Winz (Alvincz) soon 
received a Magyar influx of population, which speedily became predominant and 
broke off connection with the other Saxon districts. On the accession of Mattillas 
Hunyadi, the Hungarians, Sz4klers, and Saxons renewed the alliance of KApolna 
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at Mediasch in 1459, with a view to resisting any possible attacks of the king. 
The revolt was stifled by the rapidity of his appearances. To these internal 
disturbances were added the invasions of the Turks, who continually renewed 
their harassing incursions, even after their defeat on the Brotfeld (p. 385) in Octo- 
ber 13, 1479. King Matthias recognised the services of the Saxons and increased 
their territory. 

Notwithstanding the troubles of the age, their close and profitable intercourse 
with the mother country had enabled the Saxons to surpass eveiy'^ other nationality 
within the empire in respect of culture. Every year several Saxon youths went as 
students to the German high schools (Wittenberg, Jena, Tiibingen), and brought 
back a knowledge of science and art for the benefit of their own country. By these 
channels of intercourse the great ecclesiastical Keformation of the sixteenth century 
reached the Saxon colonies and rapidly secured the general support. In 1519 Saxon 
inerchants brought Luther’s writings from the fair of I^eipsic ; in 1521-1522 the 
first evangelical preachers, tlie Silesian Ambrosius and Conrad Weich, appeared 
in Hennaimstadt. The energy of a pupil of Melanchthon, the Saxon preacher 
Johannes Hon ter (1498-1549), who brought a printing-press with him, secured the 
success of the Keformation in Transylvania in 1547. 

The struggle for the throne between Zdpolya and Ferdinand I (p. 387) cost the 
Saxons lieavily in life and property. After the death of Zfipolya (July 21 or 22, 
1540) Suleimftn II, who claimed the suzerainty of Transylvania, conferred the 
country upon Johann Sigismund Zd{K)lya, who was then in his minority. His author- 
ity was limited to the district on tlie fuither side of the Theiss, and the period of 
the separation of Transylvania from Hungary then begins, to last for one hundred 
and fifty years. For a short time Tmnsylvauia came into the power of King Ferdi- 
nand, but after the death of Johann Sigismund in 1571 the Sultan transferred it to 
Stephan Bdthori, who brought in the tlesuits. In December, 1575, he was elected 
king of l\)land, and then handed over Transylvania to his brother Christopher, 
who also seconded the efforts of the Jesuits to bring the country back to Koman 
Catholicism. At tliat time the Saxons were exposed to extortion of ever}' kind. 
They found a supporter in Stephan Bocskay, who was chosen prince by the nobles 
and Szdklers on February 22, 1()05, but he died on September 29, IGOfi. Sieg- 
mund IMkdczy occupied the country from February, 1007, but abdicated on March 
3, 1608. Gabriel Biithury now ascended the throne. He captured Hermannstadt 
and attempted to get possession of Knmstadt. But on October 16, 1612, the 
people of Krt>nstadt inflicted a severe defeat u]>on him, under the leadersliip of 
their burgomaster Michael Weiss, who lost his life in the battle. Shortly after- 
wards the |X)pulatiou of Transylvania rose in a Ixxly against this crazy tyrant ; 
he was deposed and iimnlered at Grosswardein, while in the act of flight, on Octo- 
ber 27, 1613. Gabriel Isethlen, the leader of the revolt, restored the old priv- 
ileges of the Saxons. After his early death (November 15, 1629) a Saxon 
chronider justly wrote, God gi^ant this famous hero peaceful rest and a joyous 
resurrection hereafter, for he left the countiy’ securer than he found it.” In the 
age of the two George lUkdczj's (1631-1660) Transylvania suffered from wars 
with Moldavia, Wallachia, and Poland. 

Recognising the situation as impossible, Michael Apasi broke away from the 
Turkish supremacy and placed Transylvania under the protection of Leopold I, by 
the Tmciatu9 HalUrianm of 1686, the terms of which he was compelled to repeat . 
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with gi’eater emphasis in the convention of Blasendorf of October 27, 1687. The 
country was occupied by the imperial troops, and at the diet of Fogaras the oath of 
fidelity was taken to the Hapsburgs as the hereditary kings of Hungary. Some 
resistance was offered only by the lower classes of Kronstadt; the town was forced 
to surrender to the general Veterani on May 16, 1688 (p. 165). By the l)i}>loma 
of Leopold ” of December 4, 1691, the Saxons were secured in the possession of their 
rights. The government of the queen-empress Maria Theresa, who made Transyl- 
vania a principality in 1765, was followed by the ill-considered reforms of her son 
Joseph II, when the special constitution of the Saxons was in great measure sacri- 
ficed. Only after the bitter struggles in the diets of 1790 and 1791 did they recover 
their right of self-government in political and ecclesiastical affairs. 

The pacification thus effected was of short duration. After 1835 the struggle 
of nationality became intense (p. 306). The struggle which the Saxons underwent 
from 1837 to 1847 in order to secure their constitutional position and their munici- 
X)al independence,” says the Hungarian historian Job. Heinr. Schwicker, “exercised 
an imi)ortant influence ujK)n the Saxon peo^de as regarded both their national spirit 
and their culture. The people awoke as though from a long trance and prej^ared 
for fresh creative work. Upon every side an intellectual and economic revival 
was apparent. Manufactories were founded, savings banks were started, industrial 
energy increased, citizen and f)ea8ant began to take a keener interest in the com- 
mon weal. In agriculture, manufacture, and trade, in the cause of common defence 
and of music, a thousand dormant forces arose. Scientific investigators came forth 
from their seclusion. In Church and State, in tlie assembly hall and in pul)lic, an 
earnest struggle began to setnire freedom, rights, and nationalit}^ and the i>atriot 
found to his joyful 8urx)rise that the age of national stagnation liad yet j)reserved 
capable men, who, though too scanty in numbers to meet every re([uirement, were 
sutliciently numerous to cany on tiiis struggle honourably and with perseverance.” 
These aspirations were, however, unable to check the course of the struggle between 
the nationalities. In 1848-1849 civil war broke out with deadly consequence; the 
worst disturbances were caused l)y the wholly justifiable desire of the blacks to 
secure recognition as the fourth nationality in Transylvania. By the imi)erial 
constitution of March 4, 1849 (Vol. VIII), Transylvania recovered independ- 
ence, and became a crown land, with full rights as such. But witli the aboli- 
tion of the constitution (December 31, 1851), the liberal forces which were 
awaiting the call to action w^ere again condemned to inactivity, as the government 
withdrew the Saxon power of self-administration with their municipal and jKditical 
rights. 

A new era seemed to have begun for the free-spirited Germans in Transylvania 
wnth tlie conclusion of the com|»romise l>etween Austria and Hungary in 1867. 
The change was, however, rather apparent than real. Since that date has occuiTed 
the union with Hungary (Febrmiry 17, 1867), the abolition of the Transylvanian 
chanceiy at the Vienna court and of the siqireme court of justice in Klaiisiuiburg 
(which had Ijeen solemnly renewed on October 20, 1860), tlie dissolution of the 
sejmrate diet, and the abolition of independent administratitjn in the Saxon 
royal territory; in short, Transylvania has been reduced to the positi^m of a Hun- 
garian f^roviuce. This might have been endured. But the victors did not stop 
there; they are attempting to rejdace the German by the Magyar language in 
this old German colonial district. Their language is to l>e supreme, their rights 
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paxamount, and on these principles the national wealth is to Be expended. The 
Saxon element in Transylvania may be regarded as in all probability doomed to 
extinction. The fact tiiat it has been able to preserve its German nationality to 
the present day is due to its industry, its creative ability, and its patriotism. How- 
ever inhospitable the climate, however poor the soil, the Saxon peasant rarely 
leaves his village. 

(d) South Hungary. — Far in the south, in the Banate of Temes and in the 
Bdcska, are the last and most recent German settlements in Hungary. The Banate 
of Temes is bounded by the Danube, the Theiss, the Maros, and the mountains of 
Transylvania. After one hundred and sixty-six years of Turkish rule it was 
restored to Hungary by the peace of Poscharevatz (July 21, 1718), which followed 
the victories of Prince Eugene of Savoy. During the Turkish supremacy the wide 
lowlands and hill districts of the counties of Toront^l and Temes were transformed 
into a desert. Consequently Count Claudius Florimoiid Mercy, the first governor of 
this waste, brought in colonists from Germany, Italy, and Spain after the year 
1720. In 1728 there were ten villages occupied by Suabians, one village of 
Italians, and one of Spaniards. Under Mercy's government, between 1722 and 
1730, the town and fortress of Temesvdr were restored, and numerous villages were 
founded and occupied with colonists who came from Tibves, Cologne, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Luxemburg, and the Black Forest. After the count's heroic death at 
Crocetta near Parma (June 29, 1734), the settlements entered upon a period of 
distress. The devastation of the Turkish wars between 1737-1739 (p. 168) and 
an outbreak of plague during these years sadly thinned their numbers. 

Under Maria Theresa a special colonial commission was set on foot in Vienna 
on July 22, 1766, which brought in Catholic colonists from the districts of Haven- 
stein, Trbves, Lorraine, and the Breisgau. At that time more than twenty-five 
thousand Germans are said to have found a home in the Banate. Moreover, the 
emperor Joseph II, who had made a personal visit to the Banate, issued an immi-^ 
Ration patent" on September 21, 1782, in which he gave a special invitation to 
members of the German Empire in the Upper Ehine district ” to take up settle- 
ments. By the terms of this patent the immigrants were to travel free of expense, 
to receive allotments of ground for building and cultivation, necessary implements, 
and a certain sum of money during the early days of their settlement. The Ger- 
mans came in large numbers, built fourteen new settlements in 1784-1786, and 
increased thirteen others. Between 1784 and 1786 the state paid for this purpose 
nearly four million florins. The constant wars and the expense of living in Ger- 
many constantly drove emigrants into Hungary ; for the most part they are called 
Suabians, although there were also Bavarians, Franconians, and people from the 
Middle Ehine. In the course of a century," says Sch wicker, under the influ- 
ence of similar political, social, and material conditions a similarity of life has been 
produced resulting m a certain uniformity of the German population of the Banate ; 
at the same time a careful observer of physical characteristics and language, of 
proverbial expressions and songs, of clothes and use and customs, can still 
recognise the traces of differences originally much more considerable." In order 
to check this immigration, a decree was issued in 1829, to the effect that no Ger- 
man immigrant would be permitted to cross the Austrian frontier imless he could 
show a capital of five hundred florins in hard cash. 
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The neighbouring county of B4cs, which had been wrested from the Osmans 
immediately after the victory of Mohdcs (16.87 ; p. 164), received attention at a 
later period than the Banate. In accordance with the " colonisation patent ” of 
1763 full arrangements were made by a royal commission for the occupation of the 
•district by Germans. The greatest influx of settlers took place between May 1, 
1784, and November 30,1785; during that period two thousand and fifty-seven 
iamilies, amounting ^o nine thousand two hundred and one persons entered the 
eounty of Bacs. Then by the decree of April 24, 1786, further immigration at the 
^pense of the state was stopped. As most of the Germans were of the agricultural 
-class, numerous large villages arose, which have preserved their German character 
to the present day. The number of Germans here amounts to about thirty per cent 
of the whole population. The chief places inhabited by Gerifians are Apatin, with 
nearly fourteen hundred inhabitants, Cservenka, Csonopla, Kula, Alt-Futak, Alt- 
Szivacz, Bajmok, Stanisics. In consequence of their common origin, their almost 
contemporary settlement, their similarity of occupation (especially agriculture, 
cattle-rearing, and small handicrafts), and the similarity of political and social con- 
ditions, the Germans of Bdcs correspond upon the whole to those o^ the Banate. 
Though of somewhat serious temperament, the Suabians both of Bdcs and of the 
Banate display much rough and hearty cheerfulness in the celebration of their 
parish and family festivals. In spite of the number. of languages spoken upon 
this frontier district, German is at the present time predominant. 

5. THE GIPSIES 
A. Their Names and Origin 

For more than five hundred years the gipsy people have traversed East and 
Central Europe, wandering restlessly from place to place. In general they live at the 
present day among nations which have long ago been definitely settled and become 
organised, following their nomadic customs and their peculiar manners and customs 
under individual tribal chiefs. Even at the date of their first appearance in Europe 
the gipsies were able to give no adequate account of their origin or of their first 
home. The names which they apply to themselves are not without importance 
from an historical and ethnographical point of view. They call themselves by the 
old Indian name of an unclean caste (cf. Vol. II, p. 413), rom (= man, romni = 
woman). Another self-bestowed title is kalo (black), the opposite term to which, 
'parno (white), is applied to all non-gipsies. Finally, the gipsies also style them- 
selves manusclh (people), while foreigners are known as gadsio (strangers). Upon 
rare occasions, and generally only in the course of public debate, they address one 
another as Sinte (comrades). This word, which can bear the sense of “ Indian " in 
general reminds us of the Sindoi nationality of the Indian peninsula,^ and also of 
the river and district Indos ” (Indian Sindhu) ; the related language ^ Sindhi 
remained that of an outcast tribe in the Punjab known as the “ Changar ” ((jaiigar), 
which still wanders over those districts at the gresent day, penetrating even to the 
interior of Persia. 

1 Hindu ; cf. the little Aryan tribe of the Sindoi mentioned by Herodotus, who carried on trade 6n the 
Taman peninsula, and on the east frontier coast of Pontus to Anapa. 
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More numerous are the names applied to the gipsies by the peoples with whom 
they came in contact. The German word " Zigeuner '' is probably derived from the 
Phrygian-Lycaonian sect of the ** Athinganoi,” mentioned at the outset of the ninth 
century by such Byzantine writers as Theophanes. On the other hand, M. J. de 
Goeje derived the name in 1875 from " tsjengi ; that is, musicians, dancers, etc. 
According to Dritten the name is connected with the above-mentioned ‘‘ Cangar ” in 
Nearer India. It is, however, certain that the Germans received the name from the 
Czechs (cig^r, cing In, cikdn), who took it from the Magyars (cigany) ; the latter got it 
from the Roumanians (cigan), who again bori’owed it from the Bulgarians ( [a] cigan 
or [a] ciganin). The root of the word is probably to be found in the mediaeval Greek 
aroiyicavo^ ; is another term usual in the same sense. L. Wiener in 1902 

derived both words from a root cik or cink, meaning hammer and metal-work- 
ing ” in Oriental languages, which he connects with the Byzantine r^vKavta-ropLov 
(house for playing ball) ; the ball-play in this case consisted of hammer-throwing. 
The first gipsies, moreover, whose existence in Europe has been demonstrated were 
workers in metal and braziers (at Modon in the Peloponnese ; at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century). The name Zigeuner ” became general only in Eastern 
Europe and Italy (zingaro) ; other names were used by the West Europeans. In 
Modern Greek the name is (a shortened form of Alyvirrco^f Egyptian), in 

Spanish and Portuguese Gitano, in Flemish Egyptenaer. On their arrival in Central 
Europe the gipsies announced themselves to be Egyptians, whence their name 
pharad nrpe (Pharaoh’s people), still in use among the Magyars. In the Low- 
German speaking countries the gipsies were originally known as Suyginer, Zigbner, 
or even Hungarians,” and afterwards as “ TStern” or Tartars ; in France they were 
called Boh^miens, as they came from Bohemia with letters of protection from 
King Sigismund of Hungary and Bohemia. 

Since the time of the appearance of the gipsies in Europe, the flood of theories 
respecting their origin and descent has mounted high. After the interesting 
linguistic essay of Andrew Boorde in 1542, one of the earliest dissertations “de 
Ciiigaris ” is to be found in the work of the Netherland Hellenist Bona ventura Vul- 
canius, “ De literis et lingua Getarum” (Leyden, 1542); Job Ludolf also paid some 
attention to their vocabulary in the commentary to his “ Ethiopian History ” pub- 
lished in 1691. The majority of scholars agree with Miklosich that the name of 
the sect of the Athinganer {ddLjyavoi = the untouched or those of another faith ; cf. 
Idmasdsiyyay the Arab name of the Samaritans) has been transferred to the gipsies 
(cingani). Others looked for their origin in Zeugitana (Carthage), a province 
formed under Diocletian and Constantine. Others again identified them with the 
Zygians, Canaanites, Saracens, Amorites,and Jews, or regarded them as the descend- 
ants of Chus, the son of Cham (Genesis x, 6). The Hungarian chronicler Pray 
made a nearer guess at the truth, in considering their first home to have been the 
former Seljuk kingdom of Rum, as the gipsies call themselves Rom (Ikonion; cf. 
Vol. Ill, p. 353). On their first appearance many assumed that they w;ere pilgrims 
from Egypt, who were performing a seven years’ penitential pilgrimage, in expiation 
of the refusal of their ancestors to receive the infant Christ in Egypt, when he was 
fleeing from Herod with his parents. These and similar legends are related at the 
present day by wandering gipsy tribes in Hungary and in the Balkan territories. 
Here we have an explanation of the tenacious adherence to the belief in their 
Egyptian origin. The gipsy leaders also contributed to the spread of this belief ; 
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after 1400 they styled themselves ** kings,” " dukes,” or “ counts of Egypt Minor,” 
and appeared as rulers of distinction in every district. In the little town of 
Furstneau was a gravestone, erected on the vigil of St. Sebastian (=19th January), 
1445, to the deceased noble lord Sir Panuel, duke of Egypt Minor and lord of the 
stag’s horn in that country.” The coat of arms upon the stone displayed a golden 
eagle crowned, and above the tilting helmet a crown with a stag. Another monu- 
ment with a fantastic coat of arms existed in the neighbourhood of Backnang 
(Wurtemberg), dated 1453, to the ‘‘ noble count Peter of Kleinschild.” . 

There is no doubt that the gipsies had leaders, and that those who live in tents 
have leaders at the present day ; these leaders have a distinctive sign, such as an 
embroidered cloak, cloth, or goblet. The several tribes of the nomadic gipsies are 
also social units in so far as they are under the government ©f one Voivod. In 
practice they are nowhere tolerated in large hordes, and have consequently broken 
up into smaller independent communities or societies (mahlija, from mahlo = friend), 
under individual chieftains, the schaibidso. In important cases these leaders appeal 
to the decision of the Voivod, who may be spending his time with one or another 
tribe. The schaihidso is elected by the tribe, and the V oivod confirms his appoint- 
ment by eating bread and salt with him in public ; he then commands the mahlija 
in question to regard the schaihidso as his plenipotentiary. Among the nomadic 
gipsies the position of Voivod is hereditary at the present day ; if a minor should 
inherit, the position is occupied until his majority by one of his nearest relations. 
The installation of a Voivod is a very simple ceremony. The Voivod recites a 
form of oath, is lifted up by his tribesmen while the women throw crab-apple 
seeds upon him to keep away evil spirits. The Voivod, among the nomadic gipsies 
at the present day, occupies a position which is merely honourable ; formerly every 
mahlija paid him a yearly tribute proportioned to the position and the number of 
its members. 

In the case of a people like the gipsies, whose early traditions have practically 
disappeared, the only means of establishing their origin is the study of their lan- 
guage. This attempt was made in 1697 by Joh. Chr. Wagenseil (1633-1705) ; but 
what he considered in his preface to his "De libera civitate Norimbergensi com- 
mentatio ” as a gipsy language was the German- Jew thieves’ language or jargon. 
Similarly Laur. Hervas confused the Italian thieves’ language with the gipsy lan- 
guage (1787). The investigations of Joh. Chr. Chr. liudiger (1751-1822) in 1782 
were based upon inadequate material and weakened by inadequate linguistic know- 
ledge ; but both he and Heinr. Mor. GottL Grellmann (1756-1804), whose work, the 
“ Zigeuner,” is historic, arrived independently at the conclusion that the gipsy 
language is allied to the Indian. It is not generally known that this opinion was 
shared by Immanuel Kant.^ Previously, however, in 1776 the Vienna “ Anzeigen 
aus samtlichen k. k. Erbliindem ” (6th series. No. 94) had published a letter by one 
Hauptmann Sz4kely, of importance for its bearing upon the origin of the gipsies ; 
it stated that Vdlyi, the priest at Almis (Hungary), had made the acquaintance of 
Malabar students while at the University of Leyden, had compiled a small Malabar 
glossary and read it aloud to the Hungarian gipsies of his district, who had under- 
stood almost every word. Investigation in this direction was continued by August 
Friedr. Pott in 1844, and the fact was scientifically proved that the original homf 
of the gipsies was in the northwest of Nearer India. Notwithstanding its unusuS- 

’ Berliner Monatschnft ” of Norember, 1785. 

TOL. V— 27 
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allj debased ai^d corrupted chamcter/' their language in fcojne** degree may still 
pride itself " on its relationship to the most perfectly constructed of all languages, 
the proud Sanskrit.” Further investigations have definitely settled the fact that 
the gipsy language belongs to the same group as the Dardu languages spoken in 
Kafiristan, Dardistan, Kashmir, and Little Tibet. 

B . Their Migrations and Settlements 

The science of comparative philology has clearly proved the gipsies to be a 
branch of the Hindu nationality ; it has also shown us by what route the gipsies 
left India, and in what countries their migrations have been interrupted for a 
longer or shorter period. This demonstration was the work of the Viennese 
philologist Franz Mildosich,^ who collected the words of foreign origin in the 
gipsy language and examined their relative numerical proportion. The causes 
which drove the gipsies to migration and the date at which their wanderings 
began are shrouded for ever in obscurity. It is, however, tolerably certain that 
more than one migration took place. Possibly we have here the explanation of 
the fact that in many countries where they are now naturalised they are divided 
into two or more castes. Individual advances or disruptions may have taken 
place at an early date, though hardly in the age of Herodotus (cf. the remarks on 
the word ** Sindoi,” p. 415), while the first gi’eat movement or movements did not 
begin before the Christian era. The round number 1000 a. d. was given by 
Miklosioh as the result of his philolcgical investigations, but he has now with- 
drawn it (Dissertation of February 9, 1876). The Persian and Armenian ele- 
ments in the Eiiroi>eaa dialects clearly show that the gipsies must have made 
their way first through Aiinenia and Persia, and have remained a considerable 
time in those countries. They entered Persia under the Sassanid dynasty, and 
were given the marshy districts on the Lower Euphrates as a settlement. They 
readily made common cause with the Arab conquerors ; but after the death of the 
Caliph Mamun (833) they left their settlements, and disturbed the country by their 
plundering raids, until Ojei’f ibn Ambassa was obliged to bring them to reason by 
force of arms. Karsten Nieubhr in 1784 (in the “Teutschen Merkur,” II,) and 
Ulr. Jasp. Seetzen in 1854 have treated of the gipsies in Diarhekr and about 
Haleb. The Armenian ** Bosha ” (that is, vagabonds), the gipsies of the Armenian 
faith (the Mohammedan gipsies of Asia Minor are known as " Chingene,” or 
^ Chinghian^ ”), who are chiefly to be found at Bujbat in the vilayet of Sivas (see 
the map facing p. 203), when not engaged in their favourite occupation of wandering, 
speak a language which possesses an unusually spaiee vocabulary (about six hun- 
dred words in all ; no songs 1), but undoubtedly belongs to the Indian branch of 
the Aryan family of languages ; their chief occupation is sieve-making. Neither 
in Turkish nor in Russian Armenia, whither part of them have minted since 
1828, do they bring their disputes before the state tribunals, but before the council 
of their elders, presided over by the Athopakal (expressly confirmed in office by 
the Porte, formerly called Jamadar) ; in Russian Armenia he is associated with an 
Ustadar or secular caste-chieftain. 

From Armenia members of the gipsy nationality may have migrated to North 

1 “bber die Mundarten aud die Wanderungen der Zigeuner Europas,” HI, 2; kid before tbe 
Academy of Yienna on February 21, 1872, aud published in 1874. 
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(From an engraving by Jaixjues Callot of 1604, now in the Dresden Cabinet of Engravingsj 
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Africa through Syria and thence, though not before the nineteenth century, to the 
centre and northwest of South America, where, following the convenient waterways, 
they infest one republic and town after another (thus they visit Guayaquil in 
Ecuador every two or three years). Another and stronger division entered Europe 
through Phrygia and Lycaonia and across the Hellespont. Greece is to be regarded 
as the first European home of all the gipsies who are dispersed throughout Europe, 
including the Spanish, There is tolerable evidence for the presence of gipsies in 
Byzantium at the outset of the ninth century ; and in Crete in the year 1322 
we hear of them from the Franciscan Simon Simeonis. About 1398 tlie Venetian 
governor of Nauplion, Ottaviano Burno, confirmed the privileges granted by liis 
predecessors to Jolm, chieftain of the Acingani. The 'Venetians allowed the 
gipsies to settle in the Peloponnese on payment of certain dues. Many ruins still 
known as Tv<f>r6Ka(TrpoVf that is, Egyptian or gipsy fortress, remain as evidence 
of their occupation. German travellers in the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, such as Felix Fabri (von Schmid ; 1442-1502), Bernhard of Breidenbach 
(died 1497), the Pfalzgraf Alexander of Veldenz, Arnold von Harff the Knight 
of Cologne (1471-1505), report the presence of these “Egyptian” settlers. In 
Corfu “ Vageniti” were to be found before 1346;^ about 1370-1373 there was a 
fully organised gipsy colony, the members of which are mentioned as being in the 
service of the barons Theodores Kavasilas, Nicolo di Donato of Altavilla, and 
Bernard de Saint-Maurice. About 1386 a “ feudum Acinganoruin ” was founded 
from this colony, first conferred upon the baron Gianuli di Abitabulo, then in 
1540 upon the scholar Antonio Eparco, who carried on a correspondence with 
Melanchthon ; in 1563 it passed into the hands of the Count Theodoro Trivoli. In 
the first half of the fourteenth century those migrations in the Balkan Peninsula 
took place in the course of which the Albanians occupied Attica and the Pelopon- 
nese (p. 223, below), while numerous Armenian families settled in Moldavia and 
many Koumanians migrated to the slopes of Mount Pindos ; at that moment a 
large number of the gipsies began to advance into Wallachia. They must have been 
settled in the country by 1370, for in 1387 the Hospodar Mircea the Old (p. 356) 
confirmed a donation of forty Zalassi (tent) gipsies, made by the last of his prede- 
cessors, Layko (Vlad I), to the monastery of St. Maria in Tismana (Wallachm 
Minor) and to that of St. Antonins, “na Vodici” and others. When Wallachia 
afterwards became tributary to the Turks, the gipsies may have begun to migrate 
in large numbers to Transylvania and Hungary. Hence they spread over the 
whole of Europe (see the plate facing this page, “ An Encampment of the First 
Gipsies in Central Europe ”). It was not until 1820-1830 that Alexander Gliika 
(p. 363) relaxed the serfdom of the gipsies in Wallachia, which was finally 
abolished on March 3, 1856. 

In the year 1417 the first gipsies appeared in the Hansa towns on the North 
Sea and the Baltic. They produced commendatory letters from the emperor 
Sigismund (on this point cf. below), and repeated the story of their Egyptian 
origin and their seven years’ penitential pilgrimage, and thus gained the support 
both of Church and State as well as that of private individuals. In 1418 we find 
them also in Switzerland However, this friendly reception was soon folipwed 
by persecution, in accordance with the somewhat barbarous spirit of the It 
was not so much the actual misdeeds or the annoying presence of the strangers 

^ Bocaments of the Latin Empress Kathaiina of Valois ; cf. the genealogical tree on page 840. 
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as their unusual customs that attracted the attention of the authorities. It was 
also to the prejudice of this miserable and harmless race that they came from 
districts more or less in possession of the Osmans. They were regarded as the 
advance guard or as the spies of the “ hereditar}^ enemies of Christendom.’* Thus 
the recess of 1479 of the German imperial diet proclaimed, "with regard to 
those who are called gipsies and constantly traverse the land, seeing that we have 
evidence to show that the said gipsies are the spies and scouts of the enemy of 
Christianity, we command that they are not to be suffered to enter or to settle 
in the country, and every authority shall take due measures to prevent such 
settlement and at the next assembly shall bring forward such further measures 
as may seem advisable.” In the following year the diet of Freiburg declared 
the gipsies outlaws ; that is to say, the murderer of a gipsy went unpunished. 
However, the gipsies were steadily reinforced by new arrivals from Hungary, and 
these measures produced little effect. In any case it was found necessary to renew 
them in the recess of the diets of 1600, 1544, 1548, and 1577. On September 20, 
1701, the emperor Leopold declared that on the reappearance of the gipsies " the 
most drastic measures would be taken against them.” A worthy counterpart to 
this decree is the regulation of the Count of Eeuss, published on July 13, 1711, 
and made more stringent on December 12, 1713, and May 9, 1722, to the effect 
that " all gipsies found in the territory of Eeuss were to be shot down on the 
spot.” 

Every conceivable crime was laid to the charge of the gipsies: among 
other accusations it was said that they exhumed dead bodies to satisfy their 
craving for human flesh. In consequence of a charge of this nature forty-five 
gipsies were unjustly executed in 1782 in the county of Hont (northwest 
Hungary). The accusation is based upon a misunderstanding of their funeral 
customs, in which the strongest characteristic of gipsy religious sentiment, the 
feeling of fear, is vigorously emphasised. In a lonely comer of the village church- 
yard or at the edge of some secluded wood the corpse is interred, and the spot 
is marked with a curious post shaped like a wedge, the upper end of which is 
hardly visible above the surface of the ground, while the lower end almost touches 
the head of the corpse. This custom is connected with an older use, now dis- 
appearing, in accordance with which the relatives took away the head of the 
corpse after a certain time, buried it elsewhere and drove the post deep into the 
earth in its place — solely for the purpose of hastening the process of putrefaction. 
Only after complete putrefaction of the body, according to gipsy belief, can 
the soul enter the " kingdom of the dead,” where it then lives a life analogous 
to that of eartL Gipsies may have been surprised in the performance of this 
custom and have been consequently accused of eating the corpse. 

By degrees, the gipsies advanced from Germany over the neighboring parts of 
east and northern Europe. They received Poland and Lithuania in the reign 
of Vladislav II Jag(i)ellon. In 1501 King Alexander I granted a charter to 
Vasil, the. "woyt cyganski” The diet of 1657 ordered the expulsion of the 
strangers, and this decree was repeated in 1565, 1578, 1607, and 1618. The gipsies, 
however, found life in this country very tolerable. They were governed by a 
leader of their own, whose position was confirmed by the king of Poland and 
by Prince Eadizwill in Lithuania. The last of these gipsy "kings” was Jan 
Marcinkiewicz (died about 1790), who was recognised as such in 1778 by Karol 
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Stanislaw Eadizwill. In 1791 they were given settlements in Poland. Afc the 
outset of the sixteenth century the gipsies entered Finland and also the north of 
Russia. Catharine II put an end to their nomadic existence by settling them on 
the crown lands, with a guaranteed immunity from taxation for four years. Many 
of them are living in Bessarabia (in 1834 they amounted to 18,738 out of the 
48,247 in the whole of Russia not including Poland), at Bjelgorod, and in the 
neighbourhood of Taganrog ; but these South Russian gipsies generally came into 
the country through Roumania and not by the circuitous route through Poland. 
They met with far worse treatment in Sweden ; the first mention of them in that 
country belongs to 1572. In 1662 they were banished by a royal decree which 
ordered the execution of any gipsy who returned (a Moravian decree of 1599 is 
couched in similar terms). Christian III of Denmark (where the strangers had 
been known since 1420) issued a decree in 1536 ordering them to leave the 
country within three months. After Frederick II had reiterated this order in 
1561, Denmark was soon freed from the intruders. More fortunate was the fate 
of those scattered bodies who reached England about 1450 and Scotland about 
1492 ; in spite of their proscription by Henry VIII in 1531, and the decrees of his 
daughters Mary and Elizabeth, their numbers increased considerably (see the 
conclusion for this point). They were subject to a ** king ” from the Lee family : 
the last of these. King Joseph Lee, died in 1884. In 1827 a society was 
formed in England to improve the position of the gipsies. 

In most of the Romance countries the gipsies met with an unfriendly reception 
so soon as they arrived. In 1422 they entered Italy (Bologna), but abandoned the 
country in a few years, as the clergy opposed them both in word and deed. The 
band which appeared in France in 1447 was allowed only five years of peace. 
When the gipsies plundered the little town of la Cheppe (northeast of Chalons- 
sur-Marne) they were driven out by the peasants. In scattered bodies they 
travelled about the country until 1504. The first decree of banishment was then 
issued against them, and was repeated with greater stringency in 1539. Their 
extermination by fire and sword was decreed by the Parliament of Orleans in 1560, 
and actually carried out by Louis XIII and Louis XIV. Only a small proportion 
of the gipsies were able to find refuge among the Basques, who had beefi visited 
by individual gipsies as early as 1538. But in the night of December 6, 1802, the 
gipsies in that country were taken prisoners, with few exceptions, by the order of 
the prefect of the Basses Pyrenees and shipped to Africa. In Spain a band of 
gipsies appeared near Barcelona in 1447 and met with a favourable reception. 
They suffered little or no harm from the decree of banishment issued by Ferdinand 
the Catholic (1499; repeated in 1539, 1586, 1619) or from the prohibition of 
Philip IV of 1633 (extended in 1661 and 1663) against their use of their own 
language and their nomadic habits. Greater, from Another point c^f view, was the 
influence of the regulations of Charles III of September 19, 1783 ; to those gipsies 
who renounced the use of their “ gerigonza ” (gipsy language), wandering habits, 
and dress, this decree granted toleration it threw open all offices to them, and 
allowed them to practise any trade, thereby furthering the process of denationali- 
sation. In southern Spain they continue a highly satisfactory existence^ at the 
present day. 
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C, Gipsy Life in the Danube District 

HuNiGARY and Transylvania formed the second resting-place and in a sense the 
new home of the gipsies in Europe. They must have reached these countries 
shortly after 1400, for as early as 1416, gipsies from Hungary are found in Moravia^ 
Bohemia, and Silesia, and in the rest of Germany in 1417. Those who wandered to 
Germany brought lettei^s of commendation from the Hungarian Palatine Nicholas 
Gara to Constance, where the emperor Sigismund was staying at that time ; he was- 
thus induced to grant them the charter previously mentioned (its existence is con- 
firmed by a letter of the Hungarian count Thurzo of the year 1616). The gipsies 
who were left in Hungary and Transylvania enjoyed certain privileges, like 
the Roumanians and Jews who possessed no land, as serfs of the king,” in so 
far as their settlement upon private property was conditional upon the royal 
consent. As armourers they also enjoyed the special favour of the ecclesiastical 
and secular authorities (cf. above, p. 416). Thus on September 23, 1476, King 
Matthias allowed the town of Hermannstadt to employ the gipsies upon neces- 
sary works; and on April 8, 1487, he ordered the Voivod to leave undisturbed 
those gipsies who had been conceded to the people of Hermannstadt. In 149fi 
Vladislav 11 granted a charter to the Voivod Thomas Polgar, whereby he and 
his people were to be left unmolested, as they were then preparing munitions 
of war for Sigismund, the then bishop of Ftinfkirchen. As in Poland the dignity 
of gipsy king had been conferred upon nobles before 1731, so also in Transylvania 
and Hungary the ruler chose the chief Voivod of the gipsies from the ranks of the 
nobility. In Transylvania the position was usually occupied by one nobleman and 
at times by two. In Hungary, on the other hand, there were always four chief 
Voivods, whose seats were Raab, L4va, Szatmdr, and Kaschaii. The gipsies were 
under their jurisdiction, and were obliged to pay a poll-tax of one florin a year. 
Under Peter Valloii, who was made chief Voivod of Transylvania by Prince Georg 
Eakdczy (p. 391), and even allowed to take the oath, the position was abolished 
by law. 

From the date of their first appearance in the Theiss and Carpathian districts^ 
the gipsies were especially famous as musicians. In this capacity they found 
employment at the courts of the princes and magnates; in 1525 they were even 
installed ” at the national assembly of Hatvan as musicians. Their yearnings 
heartrending melodies, composed, as it were, of passionate sighs, are played with 
incomparable purity, certainty, and feeling. Soon this romantic people acquired a 
privileged position among the Hungarians : noble and citizen, peasant and student, 
alike delighted in the sound of the gipsy violin. These poetic nomads remain one 
of the most interesting features both of the Hungarian plains and of the Transyl- 
vanian forests. The fame of such gipsy musicians as Barna, Berkes, Bihari, Pati- 
kasus, R4 c 2, Salamon, or of the female violinist Zinka Panna, soon extended far 
beyond the frontiers. 

Here, also, in Transylvania and Hungary are to be found the truest lyric poets 
among the gipsies, men living in joyful seclusion from the world, or considering 
the world only in the light of their own experience. The existence of a ballad 
poetry among the gipsies has long been denied, without due consideration of the 
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fact that a. people of such high musical talent could not fail to possess a store of 
ballads. It is difficult to imagine anything more perfect than these lyrics, which 
are to be found among the wandering gipsies of Hungary and the Balkan territo- 
ries by those who will take the pains to search. The authorship of these songs 
is unknown ; they come forth from the people, and remain a national possession. 
One poetess only has left two hundred and fifty gipsy poems in writing, the Servian 
wandering gipsy Gima Eanjicic (died 1891). Beauty and education were the curse 
of her life. A reader of her poems published in a German translation can recon- 
straot a life of suffering, of desperate struggle, and unfulfilled hope. Beyond this, 
the intellectual achievements of the gipsies are few. Whether the Madonna painter 
Antonio de Solari[o], known as il Zingaro (about 1 382-1 4o5), or the English mystic, 
John Bunyan, are to be accounted gipsies, is a matter of doubt. 

The gipsy women earn a fair amount of money by the practice of incantations, 
fortune-telling, card play, and the like, and enjoy a reputation among the villagers 
as leeches and magicians. In the belief of this outcast people there are women and 
sometimes men in possession of supernatural powers, either inherited or acquired. 
Most of the female magicians (chohal ji ; also known as ** good women = latche 
romni) have been trained by their mothers from early childhood and have inherited 
the necessary prestige. They f)lay a considerable part in all the family festivals of 
the wandering gipsies. 

In other countries these restless strangers have been forced to settle down; 
but most of the gipsies in Hungary, in the Balkans (the Mohammedan Zap6ri), and 
in America continue their nomadic existence at the present day, almost invariably 
within the limits of the country or nationality in question, hence they are able to 
maintain their ancient customs more or less unchanged. But in these countries the 
governments have taken a truly benevolent interest in the gipsies, and have done 
their best to make them a settled and civilized race. Thus by a regulation of 
November 13, 1761, the queen-empress Maria Theresa ordered the name gipsy to 
be changed to that of ‘‘new Hungarian” (in Magyar, uj magyarok) and the gipsies 
to be settled in the Banate. The authorities built them huts, and gave them seed, 
and even cattle ; but as soon as the supplies were consumed, the objects of this 
benevolence started again upon their wanderings. Only a small body remained 
and became a settled industrial community. On November 29, 1767, Maria Theresa 
issued another and more stringent edict, to the effect that the gipsy children were 
to be taken away and brought up by “Christian” people at the expense of the 
state, while the marriage of gipsies was absolutely prohibited. This edict produced 
little or no effect in comparison with the trouble involved. On October 9, 1783, 
Joseph II issued a “general regulation” containing the following severe condi- 
tions : gipsy children were not to run about naked in public places, and were to be 
taken early to school and to church. All children above four years of age must be 
redistributed every two years among the neighbouring communities in order to 
secure diversity of instruction. Adults were strictly prohibited from wandering; 
even the settled gipsies were only to visit t|e yearly market under special super- 
vision. They were forbidden to trade as horse dealers. The use of their language 
was forbidden under a penalty of twenty strokes, and intermarriage was ftrictly 
prohibited. More indulgent were the instructions issued on April 16, 1784, ad deca- 
nos Hunnohrodensem et Hradischtiensem, The six hundred families living in the 
Bukovina, according to the official register of 1800, seem to have been all settled. 
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In the first half of the nineteenth century, political confusion and attempts to 
secure freedom so entirely occupied the attention of the state that it was impos- 
sible to deal further with the gipsy problem. Attempts to settle the gipsies were 
made by private individuals. Bishop John Hdm opened a gipsy school at Szat- 
mar in 1867, and the priest Ferdinand Farkas founded an educational institution 
at Neuhiiusel; both experiments speedily came to an end. The efforts of the 
Servian government to put an end to the wanderings of the Mohammedan tent 
gipsies (“ gurbeti ”) were more successful between 1860 and 1870. Little effect was 
produced by the decree of the Hungarian ministry of the interior prohibiting 
vagrancy, issued on July 9, 1867. The archduke Joseph, who was well acquainted 
with the nomadic gipsies, settled several families, but m less than ten years they 
had all deserted tlieir new home. The gipsies have a kind of “residence ” in Debrec- 
zin, formerly a pure Magyar town. A few years ago the Hungarian government 
announced their intention of taking the work of settlement in hand with greater 
seriousness. 

Numbers of gipsies settle down every year under the pressure of circumstances. 
Thus not only in Hungary, but also in the other countries of Europe, with the 
possible exception of Koumania, the number of gipsies is decreasing every year. 
About 1800 there were one hundred tliousand gipsies in Scotland alone, while in 
1895 there were only twelve thousand in the whole of the British islands. In 
Prussia, where lliey were left in comparative peace until the ordinance of 1872, 
there are hardly eleven thousand ; noteworthy are the small colonies which have 
survived in Lorraine from the French period in the parishes of Barenthal, Wiesen- 
thal, and GOtzenbruck. At the present day there may be about nine hundred 
thousand gipsies in Europe, and at least as many again in the other continents of 
the world. 
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VII 

EASTERN EUROPE 

Br PROFESSOR DR. VLADIMIR MILKOWICZ 


1.' GEOGEAPHICAE AND HISTORICAL SURVEY 

T here is no boundary line in Europe more important, historically and 
geographically, than that which runs in a northwestern direction from 
the mouth of tlie Danube along the rampart of the Carpathians and 
the northern frontier of Bohemia, as far as the Riesengebirge and the 
Erzgebirge, then follows the Elbe (which here penetmtes the angle formed by the 
two ranges), and finally diverging eastward of it, sometimes as far as the Vistula, 
reaches the Baltic Sea. Europe is thus divided into two distinct portions, or rather 
two distinct worlds (cf. Vol. VII, p. 1). All the countries and states which lie to 
the west of this line formed, and to some degree still form at the present day, a 
separate and distinct whole, which is differentiated from the eastern half. 

The Romans had once advanced as far as this frontier; but although they 
crossed the Elbe and entertained ho])es of reaching the Vistula, they never suc- 
ceeded in gaining a firm footing on the other side. After the fall of the Roman 
Empire the Western states continued to develop on the foundation laid by the 
Romans. Politically they favoured the idea of the Roman World-Empire, adhered 
voluntarily or involuntarily to the German Empire as representing that idea, and 
in contmst to the eastern half appeared as a united whole, with the inclination and 
duty of advancing eastwards. At the same time the faliric reared by Charles tlie 
Great and Otto the Great had a religious side and character. All the threads of 
Western diplomacy converged upon Rome. Rome was the heart of Western 
Europe. One ideal, one religion, one language, and one civilization were the com- 
mon property of Western Europe. The shores of the Mediterranean (cf. Vol. IV, 
p. 39) were the original home of the ancient civilization which in time conquered 
the whole continent. The eyes of the Western nations were always turned towards 
this cradle of all intellectual effort and movement. 

Eastward of that great dividing line the case was different. The tribes who 
dwelt there were unknown to the civilized world of the Mediterranean for two 
thousand years ; their part in history had been played to some extent Ijebind the 
curtain. Now and again some tidings their existence reached the Greeks, 
Romans, and Teutons, or a warlike nation from the East crossed the boundary 
wall and disturbed the order of the ancient world, but only to be absorbed in it. 
Eastern Europe had still to be discovered. 
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A. The Earliest Information: Herodotus 

The Phoenicians and the Greeks were the first to collect information as to Eastern 
and Northern Euroj)e. Greek merchants drove a flourishing trade in the fifth cen- 
tury before the Christian era, not only in the Mediterranean, in Asia Minor and 
Persia, but also on the shores of the Black Sea and further northwards. They 
owned factories everywhere in the basin of the Euxine at the mouths of the rivers; 
they sailed with their wares up the rivers, and reached the coast of the Baltic, 
whence they obtained the valuable amber. Herodotus applied to them when he 
took in hand his history. He collected information, fables, and legends; besides 
this, the apparently earliest and certainly the most extensive of his journeys of 
exploration had as its objective the countries on the shores of the Pontus. His 
work is the first important source of information as to Eastern Europe. The cul- 
tured Greek had reached a far higher plane of civilization than the nations of those 
regions whose history he took upon himself to write. Nevertheless we do not 
learn much from his work. A peculiar spirit finds utterance in it. At the present 
day its venerable antiquity is almost incomprehensible to us. Our deponent pro- 
fesses to lift the veil from this hoary past ; but while we eagerly look to him for 
detail, we notice finally, to our regret, that we have learned verj^ little. Kivers and 
mountains bear in Herodotus quite different names from those familiar to us 
to-day. The country is apparently inhabited by other races than those whose history 
we here wish to relate. In his Fourth Book he talks of Scythians, Agathyrsi, Sauro- 
mates, Alazones, and other races. And yet when we compare with this the later 
accounts, we have a strong suspicion from the whole narrative that we have to 
deal with the same nations which afterwards played a historical role there ; only 
we cannot prove it. The Greeks, naturally enough, gave names of their own to 
the tribes which they met, Uie rivers which they navigated, and the mountains 
which they saw. But when Herodotus himself relates that many tribes in the 
North spoke a half-Greek, lialf-foreign language, we may certainly conclude that 
branches of the ludo-Gerrnanic family were settled there, who still employed to 
express many ideas much the same words as the Greeks. 

In the nine books of Herodotus* history eveiything blends together ; there is a 
fantastic mixture of delight in a wild life with deep and noble thoughts, of sound 
criticism with childish na’ivet(5, of truth with fables and legends. If we test one 
account and compare it with the others, we may censure the author ; but if we 
have read the whole work, we can only be grateful to the learned Greek. His 
history is motley, because he has made use of miscellaneous authorities without 
testing them. He relates of the Scythians that they did not build either towns 
or fortresses, but were roaming tent-dwellers, a nation of mounted archers ; that 
they did not live on the crops they sowed, but on cattle-breeding, and carried their 
homes on waggons, — that is to say, they were nomads. 'VlTien he proceeds to tell 
us that the Scythians annually offered in sacrifice cattle, and horses especially, and 
that they slaughtered fifty horses on the death of the king, we shall be reminded 
that the horse was held sacred by the Northern Slavs and the Lithuanians, and 
was kept by them in temples ; and also that in the year 1000 the son of a Polish 
prince offered in a monastery of the South as a present to the saint his sword and 
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a white horse. But Herodotus tells us how the sword was highly revered by the 
Scythians, and how sacrifices were made and oaths taken over it and other 
weapons. The sword stood in similarly high honour with the Poles ; in the tenth 
century the Russians swore on their swords to keep their treaty with Byzantium. 
The old Arabs relate that the Russians laid a sword before every new-born child 
and said, I leave thee no property to inherit ; thou wilt only have what thou 
winnest with this sword.*' The Russian swords were famous among the Arabs, 
and the tribe of the Polanes exacted a tribute in swords (unless indeed it was 
money in the shape of swords, such as occasionally was used in Asia). Herodotus 
tells us of the funeral ceremonies among the Scythians, how they threw up a large 
mound over the king’s grave, being eager to make it as large as possible — these 
were the mogile or gomile customary in all Slavonic countries. *‘The Scythian 
country is poor in timber," says Herodotus. “ Hemp grows in this country both 
wild and sown, and from it they make cloths ; " this is still so. ** They never 
bathe their bodies in water ; " they keep no slaves ; " this also has usually 
been the case among the Slavs. 

Geography is the foundation of history. And if Herodotus knows little of 
those countries, the explanation lies in the fact that he had only travelled over an 
inconsiderable part of them, while he describes the rest merely from hearsay. 
Scythia for him lay at the foot of high mountains, where the largest rivers rose. 
No one could with certainty say what lay to the north of these impassable 
mountains. On the nearer side he placed the homes of the Argippeans (or 
Argimpaeans, also Arimphcieans), who were afterwards fancifully connected with 
the Rhipaean Mountains. The geographical position of the Caspian and the 
Baltic was equally unknown. The region between the Black Sea and that remote 
North could not be correctly delineated; consequently as late as the sixteenth 
century the aurochs of the North were depicted in the maps grazing in the 
immediate vicinity of the Black Sea. The name ** Hyperboreans," which Herodotus 
gives to that people, shows the vagueness of the picture which the ancients drew 
of the Far North. Sophocles poetically calls this country ‘*the sources of night." 
Since the Greeks designated the North generally by Boreas (the region of the 
North wind), they could not give to the region beyond any other name than 
Hyperborean," — the land beyond the North; a proof that they considered it as 
lying outside the range of knowledge. But if the few facts that Herodotus relates 
still partly apply to thj peoples living there to-day, we may certainly believe in 
the continuity of the population of Eastern Europe — taken as a whole, of course — 
from his times down to our own. Only we ought not to look, as is usually done, 
for the primitive Slavs of Eastern Europe in the Sarmatians (whom Herodotus 
transplanted to the Volga), but rather in the Scythians of Herodotus. The most 
recent investigation identifies the Sarmatians with the Alani of the barbarian 
migrations, the lases of the old Russian clironicles, and the modem Ossetes in 
the Caucasus. We must certainly assume that different races were intended by 
‘"Sarmatians” and “Scythians." But even on the Scythian hypothesis we are 
confronted with difficulties. It is, however, in any case noteworthy that even 
then Greek customs began to spread among those peoples, whom Herodotus possibly 
designated by the generic name of Scythians. Not only did the princes marry 
Greek brides, but some of them undertook long journeys in order to tiecome 
acquainted with the civilization of Greece. 
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B , The Geographical Limitations of the Separation of Eastern 
Europe from the West 

Other historians after Herodotus have certainly undertaken to give an account 
of Eastern Europe, but we learn nothing more from them ; at the best they only 
widen our geographical knowledge. It is not until the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies a. d. that more light is thrown upon those countries. We then find in those 
parts two properly constituted states, the Kussian and Polish, together with others 
which were subsequently merged in them. But the most fantastic ideas still pre- 
vail as to the country and peojde. The stories which Herodotus told about Amazons, 
and bald one-eyed beings with the head of a dog or the feet of a goat, are almost 
all repeated by the learned pedagogue Adam of Bremen (f c. 1076) and the 
Minorite John de Plano Carpini (f 1252). Eastern Europe as late as the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century was so little known to the West that special 
embassies were sent to explore it. This seclusion was increased by the develop- 
ment in the Byzantine Empire of a system of politics, religion, and culture which 
soon produced a rival to Home in the East. In the one empire Latin, in the other 
Greek, was the prevailing language. 

It seemed indeed as if the paths of Poland and Eussia would part; for while 
Poland, sul)jugated by Germany, joined the Eoman Church and entered the world 
of Western culture, Eussia remained true to Byzantium. Nevertheless the centre 
of gravity of Poland had, in consequence of a certain natural necessity, shifted 
to the East ; the statesmen of this kingdom later turned their faces to the East as 
though drawn hy some magnetic infiuence. The small Polish territory which was 
formed l)etween the Oder and tlie Vistula soon stretched beyond the Dnieper. 
That geogra])hical and hardly noticeable dividing line proved stronger than the 
ett\)rts of the nations. The race which passed this line remained invariably 
inclined towards the centre of the circle into which it had once entered. It made 
little ditVerence that a good ]mrt of the outer fringe of Western Europe was occu- 
pied by Slavs : the boundary line separated the Slavonic world into two divisions. 
If any one in<]uire.s wliere Eastern Europe begins, he must be referred to that 
boundary. The relation between these two spheres was usually such that the 
West attacked the East, because it felt tlie impulse to prop gate Western ideas on 
the other side of the frontiei*. Latins, Germans, or Wester’: Slavs, all were eager 
to spread themselves over the East; an overflowing civilization and energy may 
have urged them toward the East, where every effort seemed to be remunerative. 
The East, on the contrary, was mostly concerned with guarding its isolation. Once 
more we shall involuntarily be reminded of what Herodotus said about the 
Scythians : that they on no account allowed foreign usages to be introduced, but 
put to death all disseminators of Hellenic customs. 

We see from this case how dependent man is on environment. The great 
eximnse of continent which, stretching eastward from that dividing line, is bordered 
on the east by the Ural, on the south by the Black Sea, and on the north by the 
Baltic, has 8i)ecial characteristics. Wliile Western Europe is traversed almost 
eveiywhere by long and occasionally gigantic mountain chains, nature would seem 
in the East to have been denied the power to rear such Alpine heights. As we 
leave the Carpathians, a boundless plain, gradually sinking, widens out northward 
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and eastward. It is a self-contained continent, nowhere encroached upon by the 
sea, extending from the rampart of the Carpathians to the Ural Mountains for 
a distance of almost two thousand miles, and in the other direction from the 
Crimean peninsula to the extreme north another two thousand miles or more. 
This immense level area is marked out into three great divisions by two slight 
elevations of the country, which stretch from west to east, and, like river banks, 
enclose the plain properly so called. The central plain rises only some three 
hundred to five hundred feet above sea level, and the two other plains are not 
much higher. The southern elevation, which begins among the Carpathians in the 
Vistula region, and stretching in a band of several miles’ breadth over Podolia, 
Volhynia, Chelm, Kiev, and Saratov joins the Ural Mountains, has an average 
height of fifteen hundred feet : it only reaches a height of eighteen hundred and 
fifty feet in the Sandomir Erzgebirge on the Lysa Gora (Kahlenberg), where the 
Swiety Krzyz (Holy Cross), the oldest monastery of Poland, is situated. The 
northern ridge, which separates the plains of Poland and Lithuania from the coast 
of the Baltic, and stretches from the Elbe eastward to the sources of the 
Dnieper and the Volga, does not once reach a height of thirteen hundred feet. 
The Ural Mountains, which separate Europe from Asia, rise, except in some few 
peaks, only from six hundred to nine hundred feet ; on the European side their 
slope is so gradual that the watershed can hardly be distinguished. 

The whole plain of Europe was once the bottom of a sea, and was only drained 
when the water found an outlet partly northward, partly southward. The soil 
contains (apart from a broad band of archaic strata which here lies uppermost) 
mostly later marine deposits, such as clay, marl, chalk, or spongy sandstone, and 
is unique on account of the simplicity of its internal structure. The geological 
strata are indeed nowhere tilted but lie everywhere in horizontal layers, and for 
enormous distances produce a uniform soil adapted to uniform cultivation. The 
history of those nations who dwelt there is similar. Everything here bears the 
stamp of uniformity, of the want of variation, of a spirit immutable and persistent, 
of an intellect which is inherently conservative. While in the West one thought 
drove out another, old systems were replaced by new, and men expended their 
energy in different directions, the nations in the East lived for centuries on a few 
ideas, without noticing that these were liable to decay. If we wished to map out 
the intellectual movement of mankind in Western and Eastern Europe, in the case 
of the latter one or two lines would be sufficient ; but it would be necessary to make 
these long, in order to represent the persistency of the development. 

Where nature is uniform, the human mind finds little incentive. An endless 
horizon, completely timberless, where the eye of man has no point on which to rest, 
stretches far and wide in the south. Man can move unhindered in every direction 
over this luxuriantly grassy 8tep[)e without being seen, but also without seeing any- 
thing. Here was the arena of the nomads. Here arose the Ukraine with its free 
Cossack life, the life of deserters. When once a man had escaj)ed to the steppe no 
trace of him could be discovered. Stretched out in the grass or cowering in the reeds, 
the Cossack lay in wait for the Tartars ; j;ie crawled with his face to the ground 
and listened, to detect the tramp of a horse or the approach of a hostile troop. 
The foes were often only a few paces apart from each other without suspecting it. 
Except for the boundless prairie, the man saw only the firmament of heaveii above 
him. There was thus nothing left for him but to absorb himself into his own 
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individuality. No people in the world can compare with "tha^ of Little Russia in 
the number of its poets. The Dumy, those long melancholy, plaintive monologues 
and recitatives, could only be produced in this steppe. The poets lament and con- 
verse with the wind, the stars, or with the birds. Nature was the real poet, man 
merely her interpreter. But these interminable thoughts ended by lulling his 
intellect to sleep. No one could reflect here on the most weighty questions of 
mankind, and from want of stone and timber no civilization could arise of itself. 

Sandy and salt stepi^es, where vegetable life almost ceases, stretch towards the 
southeast. Caravans came from distant parts to extract the valuable salt from the 
dried-up salt lakes and to trade in it. Their promoters {czumahy) travelled in com- 
panies the whole summer long as far as the Don and the Caspian Sea, always 
ready to fight and face any dangers. Their exploits were glorified in song. 

This monotonous waste was only varied by the rivers, especially the Dnieper, 
which Herodotus had already declared to be the most useful stream in the world, 
next to the Nile. Popular poetry especially sang its praises. Orchards and small 
woods, a surprising sight in this dreary waste, were found in the deeply cut channels 
of these rivers ; no wonder they were the theme of song ! 

Those interminable plains, extending into Asia, produced one peculiarity, which 
left its stamp on the history of the Eastern European as well as on the Western 
Asiatic nations ; here, and here only, must have been the original home of the 
horse. So far as our information reaches, the horse here was always the most 
important domestic animal and the truest friend of man. If we read the accounts 
of the Scythians in Herodotus, those of the Sarmatians in Ovid, or the earliest 
descriptions of the Slavs and Lithuanians, we always find man accompanied by the 
horse. This was the true Paradise for nomad horsemen. Here the kumiss (mate’s 
milk) was drunk and horseflesh eaten, as at the present day ; and only recently the 
horse has been found here in its wild state. The horse was held sacred by these 
hordes ; indeed we can detect, even within historical times, some traces of the wor- 
ship of the horse. By the vSoutherners the horse was consecrated to the gods, and 
similarly it was worshipped in temples by the northern Slavs. The subject of every 
second or third song is the horse. 

The south of Eastern Europe seems in earlier times to have been mainly occu- 
pied by Turkish tribes from Central Asia. These were the first who undertook 
expeditions to Europe in search of lands to conquer ; who gave the first impulse to 
the barbarian migrations, and sometimes founded empires — only because they 
were, as horsemen, superior to others in the art of war. The use of cavalry in 
Europe is thus in the last resort to be traced to those Turks. The Slavs designate 
various objects connected with riding by expressions of Turkish origin. It was 
from these nations that the peoples of the West first learnt the use of stirrups. 

Almost the whole steppe zone in the south of Eastern Eurojjje lies to the south 
of the elevation which traverses the country from the Carpathians to the Volga. 
North of that, where the real plains stretch out, the country is quite different. 
Forests predominate there, and a fertile soil, covered with a layer thirteen to 
sixteen feet thick, of black earth, extends over some five hundred thousand square 
miles. Here we have the cradle of the Russian State. The country was covered 
with immense forests of deciduous trees ; the pines and firs do not begin before 
the frontier of Siberia is reached. The forests were the homes of foxes, bears, 
sables, and wolves, whose skins formed the most important article of trade. For a 
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long period up to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and sometimes even later, 
the taxes were paid in skins. The life which the inhabitants led in these regions 
was harder and more hazardous. But the chase is the training school for the bat- 
tlefield. The Kussian of the forests conquered the Eussian of the steppes. 

Further to the north the country begins to be better watered. The rivers rise 
here; there are innumerable lakes, until in Finland, the land of the thousand 
lakes,” they influence the the plant growth, the climate, and the whole life of the 
people. The country retains this character further to the west, towards the Vistula 
and the Oder. No change could be greater from the treeless and waterless steppes 
of the south ; all sorts of obstacles are thrown across the path of man in the north 
through the lakes and rivers. When King Sigismund I of Poland on one occa- 
sion marched with his army twenty -five leagues from Orsza to Smolensk!, three 
bundled and forty bridges had to be built across swamps, lakes, and rivers. Here 
civilization had only with difficulty been able to take root : change and variety 
alone rouse the human intellect to action. 

In the northeast the Tundra spreads over a surface of half a million square 
miles ; this is a swampy moor, covered with a dense carpet of mosses and lichens 
and with ground-ice, which even in summer melts at most to the depth of a foot, 
so that it can even then be crossed in sledges. On the other hand the country in 
the west, in the well-watered district of the Bug and the Vistula, is remarkably 
fertile. Broad plains, covered with forests, take the place here of the hills. The 
Vistula flows there through a wide valley, whose borders are not always traceable, 
in a placid stream toward the north. At Modlin it first appoaches the northern 
elevation. Here, in Great Poland, lies the cradle of the Polish State. West 
of the Vistula the fertile upland regions of the old Polish voivodshijB Rawa, 
Lenczyca, Kalisz, Posen, Gnesen, Kiijavia stretch out as far as the Oder and the 
Elbe. Here are some lakes round which the oldest Polish folk-tales cluster. Since 
the Polish territory is not divided from Russia by any natural line, the history of 
these empires often blends. If the frontiers weic not defined by nature, the two 
neighbours had often to fight about the boundary. After the tenth century, at one 
time the Russian prince took a piece of territory from the Polish monarch, at another 
he was deiirived of some of his own. It seemed that the great plain could toler- 
ate the existence of one state, but not of two, in contrast to the west and the 
south, where the strongly marked configuration of the country or the numerous 
peninsulas and islands favoured the development of several states close to each 
other. This is the characteristic difference between Western and Eastern Europe. 


C , Points of Resemblance and Difference between Russia and Poland 

The Russian Empire arose almost in the middle of the East European plain, 
somewhere in the region of the watershed. North of it stretched away the dreary 
waste, south of it lay the limitless steppe. Russia, thus enclosed by two baixiers 
to all culture, remained for a long time separate^ from the Western civilization and 
unknown to it, a world apart. One waterway alone, that of the Dnieper, led 
across it. The centre of gravity of Russia sooner or later inevitably rested o^ tfais 
great waterway. “ Kiev shall become the mother of all Eussian towns," said the 
Eussian prince who transferred his court to that place. 
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At that time certainly there were no practicable routes in the country except 
the rivers. The Eussian roads had long since become impassable. It was not 
imtil the reign of Alexander I that highroads were constructed ; but the work 
progressed so slowly that Eussia, even in 1896, hardly possessed twelve thousand 
versts of them. Only in those countries where civilization reaches a high level, as, 
for example, in the Persian or Eoman Empire, is attention given to the formation of 
a good network of roads, which in itself again promotes the spread of imperialistic 
ideas. ' Waterways were, therefore, the most important means of intercourse in 
Eussia, especially since out of the entire length of the Eussian rivers some one 
hundred thousand versts, more than a third, and in the earliest times certainly a 
half, was navigable. The farther we go back in history, the more dependent do 
we find the nations upon the rivers. They were called after the rivers ; the stream 
bore them on its surface, and determined the constitution of their states. Hardly 
had the Eussian Empire removed its centre to the Dnieper, when its fleet appeared 
in the Black Sea and before Byzantium. With this the second era of Eussian 
history opened. It is called the Kievan or Byzantine era, after the results ; we give 
it the name of the Dnieper age, after the cause of all the phenomena which then 
came to light. The Dnieper swept the Eussians irresistibly southwards ; it brought 
to them the Byzantine culture and the Christian faith, and so linked them with 
the Old World. Eightly, therefore, the song told of Dnieper, most lordly of 
rivers.” The Dnieper was a god to the Eussians, as other rivers to other nations. 
Then the Dnieper route was barred by the Tartars. Eussia became once more an 
inland state cut off from the rest of the world ; it needed to be rediscovered. No 
comse was left it for all that time except to expand over the boundless plain. 
This colonisation forms the chief chapters of Eussian history, and it has lasted 
down to the present day. The Slavonic, unlike the Latin and Teutonic civili- 
zations, has rarely been diffused by alien converts. Its own children have always 
been its pioneers. Thus the Eussian Empire was self-developed, and became a 
world-empire before its period of colonisation was ended. 

The historical development of Poland was not less influenced by nature. The 
Polish races occupied the districts watered by the Elbe, Oder, and Vistula. And 
here again the rivers determined the course of their history. The waterway of 
the Vistula impelled them to the Baltic Sea. But along the broad and barely 
accessible coast other tribes were already settled, who barred the way of the Poles 
to the sea. In the opening years of the eleventh century, therefore, the struggle 
for its possession began, and in the twelfth centuiy Pomerania was finally con- 
quered by Boleslav HI. But Poland then expanded along the coast towani the 
east, and gained Lithuania and Livonia. Poland became a Baltic power. A 
brisk trade was soon developed on the Vistula. Dantsic became the first seaport 
of Poland. The necessity was then seen of shifting the capital nearer to the sea ; 
Warsaw was chosen for it. The result of aU this was that Poland entered into 
alliance with Lithuania, the second Baltic power, and then with Sweden. The 
royal houses of Lithuania and Sweden came to the throne of Poland. 

It seemed then as if Poland would continue to expand northwards ; but that 
was only a passing phase, Poland had, however, hardly taken possession of the 
Baltic when, being intensely attracted by the eastern plain, she tried to expand 
in the ports to which she had constantly directed her eyes since the eleventh 
century; only she had been hindered in this often by that other duty. Thus 
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Eussia and Poland met in their objects. But Poland seemed to have come 
forward at the command of Western Europe; Poland shared the impulse to 
advance victoriously upon the East. From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century 
Poland had distinctly the more favourable position. 

Eussia meanwhile fell behind in development. During the Tartar sovereignty 
it was obliged to surrender even Kiev, and its princes planted their home in 
Sus(z)dal, Vladimir, and afterwards in Moscow. A severer climate, a gloomy 
and partially impenetrable zone of forests, rendered it difficult for the Tartars to 
approach them or reside there. In reality the Tartars were defeated ; the northern 
climate vanquished the southern. But Moscow lies near the sources of the 
Volga, and so soon as the Eussian princes felt themselves at home there and 
acquired power, they were able to resume from thence the struggle against the 
Tartars. The first great step which Eussia took on the path of conquest was 
the annihilation of the Tartar principalities of Kasan and Astrachan. The Volga 
now decided the fate of the State. The surpassing size of this river and its 
system helped to secure the superiority of Moscow over her neighbours, the lake 
region, the district of Novgorod, White Eussia, and Little Eussia. The Volga 
brought the Russians nearer the Asiatics, so that Eussia began to be Orientalised. 
This is called the Moscow era ; we propose to call it the Volga era. It is also the 
Asiatic era. Eussia came into touch with the Caucasus and the Transcaspian 
regions. Even then it included the gi’eater part of the East European plain ; it 
was powerful, and courted by Western Europe for different political plans. But 
it was still a continental power, and, as such, it was unknown to the Western 
world in comparison with Poland, which, having long had access to the sea, 
shared in Western civilization. Then in Eussia, too, there awoke an intense 
longing for the possession of a seaboard ; the effort to reach the outside from the 
centre. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries deliberations were often held at the 
Russian court whether an advance should be made toward the North Sea or 
the Black Sea. In the latter case the Tartars and Turks, in the former Poland 
and Sweden, were the rivals to be ousted. Turkey was then at the zenith of her 
power; Russia could not yet measure forces with her, especially since the 
southern steppe presented no inconsiderable difficulties. The decision, therefore, 
fell on a movement northwards, and then followed long years of contest with 
Poland and Sweden for the Baltic. In the seventeenth century an advance was 
attempted against the south, but the forward movement was soon checked. The 
overthrow of Poland and the battle of Poltawa decided the contest in the north 
in favour of Russia, which after 1703 maintained a firm footing on the Baltic Sea. 
If the Eussian Empire, corresponding to the direction of the Dnieper, had formerly 
faced southward, it now turned its face toward the north. The Baltic became 
a Eussian lake, Russia was now compelled to shift her centre of gravity thither. 
Kiev and Moscow lay at too great a distance from the coast, and might in the 
future prove hindrances. Peter the Great himself solved the problem by the 
founding of St. Petersburg. Eussia now restedfher full weight on the Baltic Sea. 
The war with Poland and Sweden became a political necessity and ended in the 
destruction of both. Eussia remained the only great power in Eastern Europe. 
It was now only a question of time and her hand would be stretched out over 
the Black Sea. The laiger and better part of Russia inclined toward the south. 

TOL. V— 28 
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Its past history lay there also. Eussia conquered the Black S«a in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries after long and bloody wars and many reverses. It then 
expanded without encountering opposition, from the Carpathians to the Ural range 
and the Caspian, from the North Cape to the Caucasus. 

The East European plain is connected on the west with the Germanic lowlands 
by the Polish territory, and on the southeast with the plain of Turania and Siberia 
by a gap in the southern Ural At that point the Eusso-Polish world was forced 
into contact with the Germanic nations on the one side, and with the Asiatic on 
the other. Mongolian hordes came to Europe through the Asiatic door, and Eussia 
was conquered by the Asiatics, while Poland was subjugated by the Germanic 
people. But when Eussia was strong enough to crush the Tartars, nature laid no 
obstacles in the path of her advance toward Asia. Even in the sixteenth century 
the Eussians crossed the Ural Mountains, and gradually poured over the northern 
Asiatic plain as far as the Pacific. Europe had begun to colonise Asia. 

The main requisite for progress in civilization is tradition. But the suitable 
material for the creation as well as the continuance of a lasting civilization, the 
stone for buildings and for inscriptions, was wanting in the north. Ancient Baby- 
lonia had indeed contrived entirely to compensate for the deficiency of stone and 
timber by putting its clay to a use which is found throughout Nearer Asia ; its brick 
buildings and clay cylinders have survived in quite considerable remains. In the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean the hardest granite, the finest marble, por- 
phyry, and other rare stones were found in abundance. The creations of man’s 
genius in that material lasted for centuries. That which had once been produced 
could be transmitted to the latest generations. On the broad plain of East Europe, 
however, but little stone is found, and that only on its extreme limits ; nor is it 
easy to obtain, since the surface is level. One particular part of the country is 
destitute of wood ; but on the whole the soil is wooded and well watered. Man, 
therefore, employed wood to satisfy his creative desires. He lived in hollow tree- 
trunks or in lakes and swamps. He created his objects of ait out of wood : never 
very numerous, they decayed with the timber. The culture had therefore continu- 
ally to be recreated, for there was no tradition. While in the north whole locali- 
ties disappeared without a trace, in the south even solitary houses survived, since 
they were built of stone. The stone culture, to which any and every aspiration 
and generalisation was possible, conqueied the wood culture. Culture only took 
real hold on the country later, when even in the north stone was used in prefer- 
ence to wood. It was still possible to have intellectual intercourse with the past, 
and progress with it 

The climsatic conditions of Eastern Europe were not at this time favourable to 
any development of culture. The dififerences of climate which prevail there and far 
into Gentml Siberia are so great that only an organised agricultural system can be 
carried out ikstem Europe suffers as a whole from drought. The Mediterranean 
and the Slack Sea are of little importance in this matter ; the only rain-bringing 
winds are the west, and they lose their moisture on the way and reach, in fact, only 
to the Ob, Eussia therefore suffers not infrequently from bad harvests, and these 
bring tyikus, plague, and other diseases in their train. But only in the past was 
luan gteatly dependent on nature ; now, when he has learnt to rule nature, conditions 
often are reversed. liHiat very illimitable |dain, where man was solitary but for the 
wM beaete, vriE mcfciii^^ intercourae as Ms control of natural forces and 
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materials increases. In fact, from a more complete system of agriculture and care- 
fully planned irrigation, the arid soil can be transformed into a paradise. In that 
boundless steppe, which men once entered with a shudder, medical establishments 
have been founded, since the air of the steppe is said to be as excellent as sea-air. 
Eailways, telegraphic systems, wireless and others, and the telephone have greatly 
changed all the conditions of life, and made man more independent of nature. But 
even if the differences are still more equalised and the contrasts between people 
and people, country and country, are softened, they will never disappear. . Only the 
stream of civilization will flow more evenly. The peoples of the world, never 
completely separated even under the simplest conditions, will no longer be able 
to stand aloof from each other. Intercourse is the parent of all culture. 

In the age, indeed, when man was more or less a brute beast, he was entirely 
dependent on nature. Gradually he shook off her chains and learnt actually to 
rule her, until in the end he rises superior to any obstacles which she may put in 
his way. From the moment when he threw a skin over his body as a protection 
against the cold, he was no longer a mere animal ; he counteracted the climatic 
differences, and thus was able to conquer and inhabit a wider expanse. 

Many other influences besides the soil affect the development of man; and the 
special qualities of each nation play a very important part in this, although it is 
a difficult matter accurately to determine the racial peculiarities of past genera- 
tions. Every nation has its own particular ideas and aims, and brings with it 
some fragment of civilization. How, then, has this dowry been enlarged under 
new conditions of life ? This is an almost unanswerable question. Besides this,, 
the development of one nation depends on its intercourse with another. Its 
history is, therefore, the product of many agencies. 


2. THE PEOPLES OF EASTEKN EUKOPE IN THE EAELY 

SLAVONIC AGE 

A , The Earliest Indications of Eussians and Poles 

Numerous tribes have inhabited the regions where later the empires of Poland 
and Eussia arose. The ‘^Geographus Bawarus” (Bavarian Geographer) in the 
ninth century, the “ Eussian Chronicle of the so-called Nestor (f 1115) at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and others cite the names of many tribes. The 
following are named: Nortabtrezi, Yilci, Bethenici, Morizani, Hehfeldi, Surbi, 
Talaminci, Marharii, Vulgarii, Osterabtrezi (= Abodrites in BraniSewo ; cf. p. 325), 
Miloxi, Phesnuzi, Thadesi, Glopeani, Zvireani, Busani, Sittici, Stadici, Sebbirozi, 
Unlizi (in the angle between the Dniester, the Danube, and the Pontus), Nerivani 
(on the Narev), Attorozi (on the Dniester), Willerozi, Zabrozi, Zuetalici, Aturezani, 
Chozirozi, Lendici, Thasnezi, Zerivani (Severane, between Desna and Sem), Prissani, 
Velunzani, Bruzi, Vizimbeire, Cazari, Euzzi, FtJiKsderes, Liudi, Fresiti, Seravici, 
Lucolanes, Ungares, Vislanes, Sleenzanes, Lunsid, Dadosesani, Milzani, Besunzani, 
Verizanes, Fraganso, Lupiglaa, Opolini, Golenaizi. .Partly these names, paft^ 
others, are mentioned by Nestor; for example, Dul6bi (on the Bug), Sloveni (near 
Novgorod), Drevlani, Tiverci (on the Dniester), Dregowiei (between Pripet and 
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Dwina), Eadimici, Vjatici, Polani, Kriwici (round Smolensk). At'the present day 
we are not in a position either to give the homes of all these tribes, or to deter- 
mine whether they were really Slavs. The names prove little. They are derived 
partly from the rivers on which these tribes dwelt, partly from their chief towns; 
and only a small number are formed after the names of tribal leaders or ancestors, 
as Kadimi6i, from Eadim ; the latter only can we confidently assert to have been 
Slavonic tribes. 

Legends were later formed among the Slavs, which told of three brothers, Lech, 
Eus, and Cech, said to have been the founders of three great nations, the Eussians, 
Lechs (Laches, Lechites = Poles), and Cechs. In reality, however, the matter stood 
otherwise. The Slavonic tribes lived independently of each other. In the course 
of time one tribe (as happened once in the case of the Eomans) succeeded in 
extending its dominion over others, which then adopted its name. The tribe 
which gave its name to the others need not have been entirely Slavonic ; thus the 
Bulgarians, although of Turkish stock, have become Slavonicised, and have now 
given their name to the subjugated Slavs (p. 329). The same thing may in the end 
have been the case with Eus, Lech, and Cech. P. J. safank (Shafarik) assumes 
from the name of the Cechs that it originally belonged only to a head tribe which 
had surpassed and eclipsed by its numbers and valour all the other tribes of 
Bohemia (thus the Sedlicanians, Lucan ians, Dasena, Lutomerici, and P5ov, the 
Dudl^bians and others). What, then, is the origin of the names Eus and Lach 
(Pole) ? The point has been much discussed among Slavonic and German scholars. 
The “ Eussian Chronicle relates that about the year 859 Varagians (in Old Eus- 
sian Varjag, plural Varjazi ; Byzantine Bdpayyot) ruled the north Eussian Slavs, but 
had been subsequently driven out. When quarrels broke out between the Eussians, 
they sent an embassy over the sea to the Varagians and asked them to rule over 
them once more. Three brothers, E(j)urik, Sineus (Old Norse Signiutr), and 
Truvor, of the Varagian tribe of the Euotsi (Eotsi ; Finnish name for Sweden), 
came to the Slavs, and took up their abode in Old Ladoga, Isborsk, and Bje(e)lo- 
sersk. From Eurik, the eldest, was descended the Eussian princely house of the 
Eurikovitch, which is said to have ruled Eussia until the end of the sixteenth 
century. The same chronicle also asserts that the whole of Novgorod was called 
Eosland, or Eussia, from the family of those Eotses. This “ Norman ” or ‘Wara- 
gian ” view has found ardent champions among modern wi-iters (E. Kimik, W. 
Thomsen, among others). As a matter of fact the old Eussian princes were allied 
with the Varagians, and Varagian soldiers served in the Eussian Empire. More 
than a hundred Scandinavian names are found in very early records ; in fact the 
names of the rapids in the Dnieper, the old Varagian way to Byzantium, have been 
declared to be Scandinavian. The opinion is, however, hardly tenable in all its 
points. It will be preferable, in answering this question, to treat some portions 
of it separately, such as, for instance, the rule of the Norman dynasty and the 
name Eus. 

Some intimate relations between the Novgorodians, who formed the germ of 
the Eussian State, and the Scandinavians (Sweden) — possibly also the summoning 
of Eurik — cannot be denied ; but it is questionable whether also the name “ Eus ” 
is derived from them. The Slavonic tribes round Kiev and the south of Eussia, 
where later the real centre of Eussia lay, bore from time immemorial the name of 
^ Eussians.** Finally, and this would be the best argument against the theory, the 
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kingdom, which admittedly must have existed there before the Northmen were 
summoned, must have also borne a name, and a kingdom, except through conquest, 
seldom changes its name. The south was known to the Arabs as Russia,” and 
the Black Sea was simply termed the Russian Sea (as, for instance, in Nestor and 
Mas'udi), at a time when the Varagian princes were hardly yet familiar with the 
people of Kiev. We ought at all events not to forget that “ Ros ” may have been 
known in Byzantium as merchants even before 840, as is clear from a report of 
Bishop Prudentius of Troyes and from contemporary Arab accounts. The name 
probably had been transferred to the whole of Russia by Byzantines (Georgios 
Monachos, surnamed Hamartolos, among others), who called the tribes in the 
south of Russia “ Ros.” J. Marquart recalls the Caucasian Hros, who appear in 
the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History ” of Zacharias Rhetor, though certainly in a somewhat 
legendary setting, and connects these (Gautes from East Gotland?), with the 
Herulians, who were once settled on the northern coast of the Black Sea, that is 
to say, with the Rosomones, who were subjugated once by the East-Goth Ermanarik. 
As a matter of fact, after the defeat of 512 inflicted by the Lombards a part of the 
Herulians went back to Sweden and settled there near the Gautes, so that the 
otherwise astonishing familiarity of the northern Vikings with South Russia and 
the waterway of the Volga is no longer surprising. Marquart assumes, therefore, 
that the form ‘‘Ros” ('Pws, Syrian Hros) had been retained for centuries in the 
vicinity of the Moeotis, and at the opening of the ninth century was transferred to 
the Swedish merchants and pirates, who came from the north and were certainly 
closely akin to the Herulians. 

The meaning of the names “ Pole ” and “ Lach ” is equally obscure. Wliile 
the name “ Polani ” may be Slavonic, the name “ Lach ” or “ Lech ” seems to be of 
foreign origin. Some persons have, as in the case of the name “ Rus,” looked for a 
Scandinavian etymology and understood northern conquerors by the Lechs. But iiy 
this connection they have overlooked the fact that Great Poland, the real mother 
country, has never been called “Lachia” or “ Lechia,” but only the Cracow district, 
and from it North Poland. The name “ Lach,” “Lech,” “ Lechi ” is connected witb 
the names “Walch,”“ Wlach,”“ Walach,”“ Walsch,” and is indisputably of southern 
origin. Even at the present day the Slavs call the Italians Wlochy (Polish) or Lachy 
(Slavonic), and the Roumanians Walachy, Wolosza (cf. p. 353). To this group also 
belongs the name “ Lach,” which the Poles have received from the Russians. If we^ 
consider that Bulgarians and Croatians were equaUy called Wlachs, and that the 
southern races in the East Roman Empire were designated even by Teutons as 
Wlachs, Lachs, or Welsch, we may conclude that the Lachs brought the name 
“Lachy” with them from the south. The Polish are still at the present day called 
Icngyel even by the Magyars. The Russian Chronicle also states that the Poles came 
thither from the Danube — of course only the people of Little Poland are to be- 
understood by this. Blach (Middle High German) means black ; according to this, 
the fair northerners had given their southern neighbours the name of “ black.” Thes- 
Russian tribes, which were close neighbours to the district of Southern or Little- 
Poland (Cracow), called only the Little Poles “ iSbhy ” ; the designation was onlyr 
gradually transferred to Northern or Great Poland. Even in official documents the 
“country of Cracow” right up to the fourteenth century never bears the name 
Poland. On the other hand, Posen and Gnesen, the Polish mother-country, was: 
always called Polonia, which title was then extended to South Poland, that is to 
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say, the subsequently conquered Cracow. Since this name was used officially, it 
superseded all others, and throughout Europe the kingdom was finally called 
Poland* 

B. The Non-Slavs of Old Russia 

While in Poland, with the possible exception of the Yatvings, there were 
nothing but Slavonic tribes, the territory of Russia was originally inhabited by 
several peoples of a different race; in the north close to the Baltic Sea the 
Lithuanians, and further to the northeast the Fins, on the Volga the Bulgarians, 
and in the south the Khazars, without taking into account the smaller tribes and 
the later immigrants. Of the above-mentioned the Lithuanians and the Fins 
alone have in some degree preserved their individuality. 

(a) The Lithuamans. — History finds the Lithuanian tribes settled on the 
shore of the Baltic between the Vistula and Dwina, and southwards as far as the 
middle stream of the Bug. In one place only their frontier touches the Finnish 
Livonians, otherwise they are wedged between Slavonic peoples. They divided 
into the following tribes in the tenth century. The Wends were settled at the 
mouth of the Dwina, the Letts (Letigala) on the right bank of the Dwina, bordering 
on the Livonians ; on the left bank of the Dwina were the tribes of the Semgala 
(Semgallans) and the Zelones (Selones) ; the Kurland peninsula was occupied by 
the Korses or Kur(on)es. The Smudinians (Smud) and the Lithuanians dwelt on 
the Niemen ; west of these, between Niemen and Vistula, were settled the eleven 
Prussian tribes ; in the southwest the Yatvings.^ Since the duty of the Smudinians 
and Lithuanians who dwelt in the centre of the whole system was to fight for the 
national freedom, and first of all to found a larger kingdom (“Lithuania”), all 
these tribes were finally called Lithuanians. Here again was an instance of the 
name of a part being transferred to the whole. 

These tribes, however, formed one nation only in the ethnogi’aphical sense ; 
in other respects they lived as separate clans. As early as the thirteenth century 
Lithuanian leaders or tribal elders are mentioned ; they exercised authority only 
over small districts, and were styled “ Eikys” {Rex) by the Prussians, and “ Kuni- 
gas” by the Lithuanians. It was not until the danger of foreign subjugation 
threatened them all that they united more or less voluntarily into one state. 

The Lithuanians were the last of all the Europeans to adopt Christianity; 
temporarily converted in 1387, they relapsed, and were again converted in the 
fifteenth century. Owing to this we have fuU accounts of their pagan customs. 
We find among them three chief deities, similar to the Indian Trimurti (Vol. II, 
p. 367) and the later Greek Tritheism. The place of Zeus was taken in their creed 
by Perkunas (Slavonic, thunder; cf. p. 76), represented as a strong man hold- 
ing a stone hammer or arrow in his hand ; Atrimpos, who was conceived in the 
shape of a sea-serpent twined into a circle, corresponded to Poseidon, while Poklav 
(Slavonic, peklo)^ a grey-bearded, pale-faced old man, with his head swathed in 
linen, was regarded as the god of the Lower World. Besides these, the sun, 
moon, stars, animals, bhds, snakes, and even frogs were worshipped. The sun-god 
had various names, for example, Sotwaros (Slavonic, Swaroh ) ; the moon goddess 

1 Jadzwingi ; see the szaall map in the left-hand top corner of “ the maps illustrating the history of 
Polandi'* 
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was called Lajma ; the rain-deity, Letuwanis. The whole realin of nattire was 
animated by good and evil divine beings, on which the life of man was dependent 
at every turn and step. Among such we find the deities Lei and Lado, who were 
also known to the Slavs, then Ragutis, the deity of joy and. marriage, Letuwa, the 
deity of happiness, also Andaj, Diweriks, Mjedjej, Nadjej, and Telawelda. Besides 
the sun, fire was held in great veneration. The eternal fire of (snic), which 
was under the protection of the gbddess Praurima, burnt in the temple of Perkunas 
in front of his image. There were sacred lakes and grovesj as among the Greeks 
and the Romans. The affinity of the Lithuanian with the Slavonic and Germanic 
religion proves that these nations formerly lived together. But when we discover 
that the Lithuanians, like the Teutons, worshipped the god of thunder, whose 
sacred tree was the oak, and whose temples stood in oak gfoves, we realise how 
hard it is to single out the genuinely Lithuanian element. The chief shrine of 
Perkunas was situated somewhere near Romowo in Prussia. But when Prussia 
was conquered by the Poles it was removed into the interior, to the confluence of 
the Dubissa and Niemen, and further east to the Wilija, in the direction of 
Kernowo, and lastly to Wilna. 

The sacerdotal system was highly developed. The high priest, who had his 
seat at the chief sanctuary, was called Krywe-Krywejto. Subordinate to him were 
all the priests, male and female (Wajdelotes), whose principal occupation was to 
offer sacrifices. A higher grade among them was formed by the Krewy, to whom 
were intrusted the superintendence and care of the temple ; their badge was a 
stick of peculiar shape. A life of chastity was obligatory on them. The power of 
the head priest, Krywe-Krywejto extended over every tribe. High and low bowed 
before his sign, which he sent by his Wajdelotes. One-third part of the booty 
taken in war belonged to him. Ample sacrifices were made to the Lithuanian gods, 
mostly animals, occasionally prisoners of war. They were always burnt-offerings. 
The old Krywe-Krywejto himself, like other old men also, is said not infre- 
quently to have mounted the pyre, — so strongly was the prevailing belief in the 
purifying power of fire. The priests also, in default of every sort of political gov- 
ernment, disseminated public order and civilization, the Krywe-Krywejto being as 
it were, the head chieftain of all the tribe. Even among the above-mentioned 
Kunigas we must only imagine to ourselves priests. A proof that the same system 
obtained among the Slavs and Teutons is afforded by the word kunigas (kuning = 
king), which among the Slavs denotes both prince and priest; knjaz (prince), knez 
(Czechish = priest), or in Polish ksiadz (priest), and ksiaze (prince). The priests 
were in possession of a method of writing. The chronicler of the Teutonic Order, 
Peter of Dusburg (c. 1326), asserts that writing was unknown to the Lithuanians ; 
but this can only be true of the common people. Traces of a secret writing have 
been found. The Runic characters were probably familiar to all the northern 
peoples, — Slavs, Teutons, Lithuanians, and Fins. 

If Lithuania had not encountered any obstacles in its expansion, a theocratic 
monarchy would probably have been formed there. External dangers led to the 
severance of the spiritual from the military plwer, and thus to the development of 
a secular government. The legend was current among the people that Widemut 
•perhaps connected with the lawgiver Odin, common to all Germanic tribes — 
td laid the foundation of a social and political organisation. Family lilit was 
ipendent on the priests, who administered justice according to ancient custom. 
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Peter of Dusberg relates that the Lithuanians held meetings in sacred places. 
They occupied their time in agriculture and cattle-breeding, drank mares* milk, and 
were skilled in brewing beer (alus) and mead. Eich men drank from horns, poor 
men from wooden cups. Autumn was a season of mirth in the villages. Guests 
were treated with especial attention, hospitably entertained, and not disi^issed until 
they were drunk. The Lithuanians learnt the art of war by neceswy. They 
fought with bow and arrow, sword and lance, and also with battle-axe and sling. 
The oldest weapon was an oaken club. The gods were consulted before every 
campaign. Clad in the skins of aurochs and bears, with caps (neromka) on their 
heads, they marched to battle amid the flare of trumpets, sometimes on foot, some- 
times mounted. On their military standards were depicted figures of deities, and 
men with bears* heads, or two wreaths, blue and yellow ; the galloping horseman 
who first appears in the coat of arms of Lithuania proper was ultimately adopted 
by the whole race. They contrived to cross the rivers in boats made of the hides 
of aurochs, or by holding on to the tails of their horses, as we are told the Hunga- 
rians and Tartars did. The home-coming warriors, if victors, were received by the 
women and girls with dance and song, but were treated with contempt after a 
defeat, while fugitives were punished by death. The Lithuanians also believed 
in a life after death. They equipped the dead man with all that he had required 
on earth, — weapons, ornaments, and clothes, horses, hawks, slaves, and wives. 
They were then all burnt, and their ashes laid in the grave. A funeral feast was 
held in commemoration. 

(b) The Fins, Bulgarians, and Khazars. — The Fins occupied originally the 
entire north of modern Kussia. Their various tribes were settled as easterly neigh- 
bours of the Lithuanians between the White Sea, the Ural, and the Volga. The 
river Dwina can be roughly regarded as the boundary between Lithuanians and 
Fins, although some Lithuanians were to be found on the right bank of the 
Dwina. On the shores of the Baltic were settled the Livonians and the Estho- 
nians, who still survive in Livonia and Esthonia. Besides these chief tribes, Wesses 
or Besses, Meren, Muromians, Tcheremisses, Jamen, Mordwinen, Tchuden, Per- 
mians, and others are mentioned in the Russian chronicles ; they were settled more 
to the south, and were called Tchuden by the Slavs. Here once lay the Finnish 
kingdom of Biarmia, probably the modern Perm. We possess very scanty infor- 
mation, derived from the Scandinavian Vikings who made their way there, about 
this kingdom so famous in northern legends. At the time of Alfred the Great 
Ot(t)er was the first to come into these regions, then Wulstan. In the days of Olaf 
the Holy (1026) the Vikings Karli and Torer Hund followed. They professed to be 
merchants, brought furs, and then apparently withdrew, in order to lull the suspi- 
cions of the inhabitants. In reality, however, they were preparing for a raid, 
which Torer conducted, as an expert in Finnish magic. Their goal was the tombs 
of the Biarmians and the temple of their chief god Jumala. Marking their path 
by stripping the bark from the trees, they reached the meadow where the temple 
stood, surrounded by a high wooden paling ; the guardians had gone away. The 
Vikings dug up the sepulchral mounds and found a quantity of gold. There 
stood in the temple an image of Jumala, on whose knees was placed a plate filled 
with gold ; this Torer carried off. Karli, however, struck ofif the head of the idol, 
in order to seize its golden necklace. The guards rushed up at the noise, blew 
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their horns, and the Vikings escaped their pursuers with difificulty. This is almost 
the only account we have of Finnish Biarmia. Its history is then merged in that 
of Novgorod. The Finnish tribes could not resist the advance of the Slavs. The 
Esthonians alone were able to maintain their nationality. Mordvinnic princes are 
mentioned by the Eussian chroniclers even in the fourteenth century. The Fins, 
especially the Permians, carried on a modest trade ; they were glad to take sabres 
from Mohammedan coimtries in exchange for furs. They also engaged in agri- 
culture. Their religion resembled the Lithuanian. The Fins also were widely 
famed as soothsayers and magicians. This ice-bound country was otherwise 
little known or explored. Kaswini (11283) relates how the Bulgarians on the 
Kama and Volga traded with the Fins in dumb show. The Bulgarian brought 
his goods, pointed to them, and left them on the ground. He then came back and 
found on the same spot such commodities as were used in the country. If he 
was satisfied with them he exchanged his goods for those deposited by the stran- 
gers ; if he was dissatisfied, he took his own wares away again. 

We have almost as little information about the Bulgarians, that nation of horse- 
men on the Volga, and even that only after the tenth century, when their prince 
Almys went over to Islam shortly before 921. We are indebted to this circumstance 
for the wonderful report of Ahmad ben Fadlan (ibn FadhWn or Foszlan), who 
entered the capital, Bulgar, on May 11, 922, as the envoy of the Kalif. The Spaniard 
Abu Hamid (Muhammad ben ‘'Abdar-Eahim al-Mazini) al-Andalusi (al-Garnati 
= from Granada ; f 1169), who visited Great Bulgaria in the twelfth century, 
reports Every twenty years the old women of this country are suspected of witch- 
craft, and great excitement prevails among the people. The old women are then 
collected, their feet and hands are bound, and they are thrown into a great river 
that flows past. Those who swim are considered to be witches and are burnt ; 
those who sink are regarded as innocent and are rescued.’' Human sacrifices were 
not infrequent in those days. We come upon instances among the Herulians 
(Procopius and Ennodius) and the Eos (ibn Eusta), among the Winds of Sorbs (Boni- 
fatius) and the pagan Poles (Thietmar^ the EadimiSi, Wjatici, and SSwerane (Nes- 
tor), and finally even among the eastern Slavs (Abu ‘‘Abdallah Muhammad ben 
Ahmad al-Gaihani [Samaniden-Wezir], and from Gaihani’s report in the works 
of ibn-Eusta, al-Bekri and GardIzI). Most of the instances described here were 
cases of the burning of widows (cf. p. 329). Some Slavonic tribes paid the Bul- 
garians a tribute in horses, furs, and other articles, such as an ox-hide, from every 
house. The tenth part of the goods of trading vessels was taken as toll. 

At this same era the West Turkish nation of the Khazars (Khasars ; cf. pp. 84 
and 327), of whom we have evidence after the second century a. b., was settled 
in the south of Eussia between the Caspian and Black Seas. The most flourishing 
period of the Khazar Empire seems to have been in the seventh century, after the 
fall of the Hun Empire. Their most important towns were Saryg-sar on the 
west bank of the Volga (yellow town ; later Itil, now Astrachan), and Khamlikh, or 
Khazaran, which lay opposite ; also Samandar, or Smendr (now Tarchu, east of 
Temirchan-Schura, on the west shore of the Ca|g>ian Sea), and the fortress of Sar- 
kel at the mouth of the Danube, built under the emperor Theophilus in 833-835 
by the Greek Petronas (in Nestor : Belaweza ; destroyed by Sviatoslav) ; a second 
Khazar fortress of some temporary importance was Balangar, north of Darbaid in 
"he Caucasus. The Khazars carried on an extensive trade with Bulgaria, Eussia, 
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Persia, and Byzantium. The half-nomadic population still lived partly in those 
Wojlok-Jurtes which we find at the present day among the Kirghiz. Only the 
richer men built themselves mud huts and the Khagan (Khak‘an) alone had high 
tiled houses. The Khagan was the supreme head in religion, while a. Veg (Vezir) 
stood at the head of military afiGairs. Under the Khagan Bulan (traditionally 

740 ; more correctly shortly after 860) the Khazars, after a temporary conversion 
to Christianity, partly adopted the Jewish faith. "There are seven judges,” says 
Masudi, " two for Khazar Mohammedans, two for Khazar Jews, to whom law is 
dispensed according to the Mosaic code, two for Christiana, to whom justice is 
administered according to the Gospel, and one for the Slavs, Russians, and other 
heathen, who are judged according to pagan laws.” The Polani, Radimici, Wjatici, 
and Sewemne (p. 435) paid tribute to the Khazars. The power of the Khazars 
was first broken by the Arabs, who conquered the southern shores of the Caspian 
Sea, and by the Pecheneges (Patzinaks), who appeared in South Russia, until in 
the end they were completely subjugated by Russia (c. 969). Remnants of the 
Khazars long remained in the Crimea and the Caucasus ; some memories of them 
atill survive in the names of a few towns. 

C . The Life of the Ancient Slavs 

All these empires, the Finnish, the Bulgarian, and the Khazar, have dis- 
appeared, yet not without having first exercised a more or less permanent 
influence on the customs and the life of the Slavs of ancient Russia. The 
Slavonic tribes, who occupied chiefly the centre of the East European plain, found 
themselves in the majority and unceasingly drove before them the heterogeneous 
nations, first by peaceful colonisation, and then by the sword. We may assume 
that all Slavs as a whole had the same customs, the same religion, the same 
tribal and national institutions. Differences will only be apparent where nature 
prescribed other conditions of life or where foreign influence made itself felt. 
Thus the Slavs on the seacoast lived in one way, those on the steppes or in 
the forests in another. Although they originally appeared in Europe as a united 
nation with similar customs, ideas, language, traditions, and government, yet 
the different natural surroundings soon impressed a distinctive stamp on the 
principal tribes and guided social, religious, and legal life into different paths. 
The nomads of the steppes can hardly have held the same faith as the dwellers 
on the seacoast. Again, while the forest-dwellers paid their tribute in furs 
and honey, the tribes of the lowlands discharged it in horses or cattle. If a 
numerous clan was the natural form of life among the dwellers on the fertile 
plains with its agriculture, in the forests the families were forced to separate one 
from another. Further differences were produced by the influence of neighbours ; 
thus the northern Slavs, who lived near the Teutons, had a kindred religion and 
mythology. The change of language was closely connected with this, since to 
express new ideas new words had to be invented or borrowed from other tribes. 
An attempt has been made to draw a general picture of the life of all the Slavonic 
tribes, but in doing so the fact has been overlooked that such a picture can only 
be true of a time when the Slavs still formed a single united nation — the time, 
that is, before the Christian era. Our authorities, however, date from an era five 
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hundred, or possibly a thousand years later and are extremely defective. It is not 
surprising that the results of such imperfect investigations are conflicting. As 
members of the Indo-G-ermanic family of nations they will have had much in 
common with other Aryana The chief task of historical inquiry would be to sift 
out this common element, and to show the cross-roads, where the Slavs part com- 
pany from the other nations, as well as to indicate the special paths into which 
the individual Slavonic races struck. It is universally asserted that all Slavs 
were agriculturists at the period when they came into the light of history. Can 
that assertion hold good of the forest-dwellers or the inhabitants of the lakes and 
swamps? Our authorities do not in any way corroborate it. A writer of the 
twelfth century relates in astonishment that he heard of a man in the Arctic 
regions who had lived all his life on fish. That would hardly be an isolated 
case. Forests, rivers, and swamps then covered at least a tenth of the surface. If 
the Slavs during their migrations kept to the river valleys we can hardly call this 
a peculiar characteristic of the race. 

(a) Beligious and Social Conditions and the State of Culture. — The Slavonic 
pagan religion, about which we know very little, resembles in its main ideas that 
of India and the other Aryans. The Slavs had the dualism between good and evil 
deities ; they had also their family gods, like the Greeks and Romans. They, too, 
regarded nature as animated by various beings ; and animals were held sacred by 
them, as in Greece and other places. Again, it was merely their natural environ- 
ment which taught men in the northern forests to revere owls and other birds, 
the wolf (as were-wolf) and other animals, and on the plains the horse ; while 
it urged the people of the Nile to worship the crocodile or the scarabams 
(Vol. Ill, p. 600, and Vol. IV, p. 263), and those on the coast to worship other 
beasts and fishes. The Slavs, too, honored the sun, moon, and stars, thunder and 
lightning; they were also fire-worshippers. But inquiry has not told us in what 
the true Slavonic element, that is, the innovation, really consists. Some persons 
wish to recognise the Slavs by peculiarity of diet, for example, millet and honey, 
but are we not told the same of Huns and Bulgarians ? 

The same holds good of the legal and social conditions of the Slavs. The family 
was the foundation of their national and religious life (cf. p. 277). The eldest of 
the family was the supreme lawgiver, judge, and priest. Since the knowledge of 
the laws, customs,* and ritual could only be transmitted orally, this naturally 
fluctuating tradition was all important. The Slavs, divided into separate inde- 
pendent tribes, could not but diverge more widely from each other in their methods 
of life. The separate districts were called ^upas (p. 277), Opole, or Wolost. We 
cannot decide whether the Zupa is genuinely Slavonic or is to be compared with 
(for example) the old Germanic Goba {Gau), The centre of a district was the 
Grad (gorod = borough), where the tribal sanctuary stood. The ancient places, where 
once a gorod stood, were called gorodysce. But it cannot be settled whether gorod 
is peculiar to the Slavs only, or whether it is identical with the old Gothic words 
garde (watch) and garder (to watch). Ever}"wh^e in Slavonic countries a definite 
district was surrounded with a boundary fence, while the roads were watched and 
defended with palisades, which were called preseka. At suitable points gujpirds 
were posted on watch-towers erected {straia^ a genuine Slavonic word); siidEtar 
boundary woods existed in ancient Germany down to the age of the Hohenstauflfea, 
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in some places far longer, as is the case still in Central Africa. While the gorod was 
always a fortified place, suiToimded by an earthen rampart, the strale seem merely 
to have been lookouts on high ground, where, in case of danger, beacons might be 
lighted. The wooden towns were distinct from the earthworks of the gorod; these 
were originally erected on roads frequented for trading purposes, and were subse- 
quently enclosed and fenced, so that they might be employed as fortresses. 

Before the ninth century a brisk trade passed through Eussia from the Gulf of 
Finland ])a8t the Lake of Ilmen to the Dwina, and then down the Dnieper over the 
Black Sea into Greece. The oldest wooden towns, originally trading stations, lay 
on this celebrated route from the Varagian country to Byzantium. A frequented 
trade-route from the Black Sea to the Baltic led up the Dniester to the river San, 
then down that river and the Vistula. While the first became the main trade-route 
of Eussia, the other became the chief highioad to Poland ; both perhaps date from 
Phoenician times. The vessels and their cargoes were hauled up from one river- 
system to the other ; for example, from the Dniester to the San ; hence the name 
woloky wolocAjska (haulages). The trading stations grew into towns, since the country 
people flocked into them for greater security. The public affairs of the town and 
the surrounding district were organised in these markets at assemblies which were 
called wecc (cf. p. 462). The meeting was summoned by the circulation of a token, 
or, as later, by the tolling of a bell. 

Differences in the administration of law and justice must have been noticeable 
in the various districts, while tlie conditions in the same tribe would naturally alter 
during the course of centuries. Persons who speak in general terms about the Sla- 
vonic laws and customs of that age are only deluding themselves, as much as if they 
spoke of contemporary universal Germanic customs. Distinctions must inevitably 
have prevailed. A people does not develop its personality merely when it employs 
somewhat divergent terms to express the same objects, ideas, etc., but when it looks 
at things with other eyes and has formed new conceptions and new institutions. 
Language is the mirror in which the philosophic notions and intellectual activity of 
the nation are reflected. An instance may make this clearer. When the Slavs still 
formed one nation with the Teutons they must have had a name for the bear 
resembling the German word hdr ; for even at the present day a bee-keeper is 
called in Slavonic hartnik (bear-guard ?). But when, after their permanent settle- 
ment, they noticed that the bear eagerly eats honey they called it from this pecu- 
liarity the honey-eater (from honey ; medojid or Polish niedzwiedz). It 

can be imagined what damage bears must have then caused when such a name was 
given them ; according to our authorities large quantities of honey and mead were 
made in those times. By the use of this term the Slavonic nation showed that it 
had special ideas regarding the bear. In some such way as this we ought to investi- 
gate the personal and national differentiation in every domain of the life of the 
people. Hitherto it has been impossible to pronounce any deliberate opinion about 
the religion, mytholog}% laws, family life, or civilization of the ancient pagan Slavs. 
It is on this most slippery soil of national peculiarities, where the inquirer oscil- 
lates between self-glorification and unwarranted depreciation of his neighbour, that 
a fabric has been built up out of most untenable assertions. 

(6) Foreign Evidence concerning the Pagan Slavs. — The occasional accounts 
given by old writers are noteworthy, especially since Slavonic paganism lingered 
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on for centuries after the Christian era. Jordanes in 550 a. b. says of the Slavs 
" morasses and forests are their towns ; ” Procopius tells us that they lived in dirty, 
scattered huts, and easily shifted their abode. The Emperor Maurice relates, in the 
year 600, that they lived in forests, near rivers, marshes, and lakes, which were 
difficult to approach. They made many exits from their houses, in order to escape 
any possible dangers. They buried all their property in the ground, and in order 
to frustrate any hostile attacks nothing but bare necessaries were left visible. 
Helmold of Bosau, in 1170, gives a similar account at the end of his Chronicle 
of the Slavs : “ They take little trouble about building their houses ; they quickly 
plait twigs together into huts which supply a bare shelter against storm and 
rain. So soon as the call to arms is heard, they collect their stores of corn, bury 
them together with their gold, silver, and other valuables, and conduct their wives 
and children into the fortresses or the forests. Nothing is left for the enemy but 
the hut, whose loss is easily repaired.” *‘When they go into battle,” says 
Procopius, “they attack the enemy on foot, holding shield and spear in their hands. 
They do not wear armour; they have neither cloaks nor shirts, but advance to the 
fight clad only in trousers.” The wives, as among the Teutons, occupied an honour- 
able position ; they held property of their own, although, as in otlier countries, 
polygamy prevailed and wives were carried off by force. The Eussian Chronicle 
relates of the Drewljans that they lived like cattle, knew nothing of marriage, but 
carried off the maidens on the rivers. It is recorded of the Kadimices, Wjatices, 
Sevveranes that no marriages took place but games in the middle of the village. 
The people assembled for the games, danced, and indulged in every sort of debauch- 
ery, and each man carried off the woman to whom he was betrothed. This was 
the case among other nations. Bfetislav I Achilles (p. 237), so Cosmas of Prague 
(t 1125) records, earned off his bride Judith from Schweinfurt. Until quite 
recently the otmiza, or capture of wives, was customary among the Serbs. 

Many instances of the gentle disposition of the Slavs are mentioned by the 
old chroniclers, Procopius says “ covetousness and deceit are unknown among 
them.” Maurice extols their hospitality. Helmold records of the Hanes (Ruani- 
ans or RUgen) : “ Although they are more hostile to Christians and also more 
superstitious than the other Slavs, they possess many good qualities. They are 
extremely hospitable and show great respect to their parents. Neither beggars nor 
paupers are found among them. A man who is feeble through sickness or advanced 
age is intrusted to the care of his heir. The virtues most highly esteemed among 
the Slavs are hospitality and filial regard.” The man who refused hospitality had 
his house J^rned down. It was permissible to steal in order to provide food for a 
traveller, xheophylactus Simocattes (in the first half of the seventh century) 
relates the fc^owing anecdote. As the emperor Maurice was on his way to Thrace 
to prepare for war against the Avars, the escort of the emperor seized three men 
who carried zithers. When asked to what race they belonged, they replied that they 
were Slavs and lived on the western ocean ; the Khagan had sent envoys to the 
princes of their country with many presents to solicit help. When they heard 
that the Romans had reached the highest sfaige of power and culture, they 
escaped and reached Thrace. They carried zithers, because they were unfamili^ 
with arms, since no iron was found in their country. The Arabs al|p testify that 
music was practised by the Slavs. 

A noteworthy account of the funeral customs of a Slavonic tribe is furnished 
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by a witness whom we have already mentioned, the ambassailor of the Ealif al- 
Muqtadir, ibn Fadlan.^ When a poor man died, they built a small boat for him, 
placed him in it, and burnt it. This was customary among the North Germanic 
tribes. On the death of a rich man they collected his possessions and divided 
them into three parts. The one part was reserved for his family ; with the second 
they prepared an outfit for him, and with the remaining part they bought intoxicat- 
ing drinks to be drunk on the day when the slave-girl consents to be a victim and 
is burnt with her master. When indeed a chief dies, the family ask his bondmen 
and bondwomen, “ Which of you is willing to die with him ? Then one of 
them answers, ** I will.” If he has uttered this word he is bound. But mostly 
the slave girls did so. . . . Boat, wood, and maiden together with the dead man 
were soon reduced to ashes. They then raised above the place where the boat, 
which had been dragged up out of the river, had stood, a sort of round hillock, 
erected in the middle of it a large beech-trunk, and wrote on it the name of the 
dead man with the name of the king of the Eos. If we compare this with the 
account given by Herodotus of the burial of a Scythian king (Vol. IV, p. 76) 
we shall find, in spite of many differences in detail, the same fundamental idea. 

These are our materials for estimating the degree of culture which the Slavs 
of that age had attained. There was not wanting among them a belief in the life 
after death. They are said to have been acquainted with writing ; and in connec- 
tion with this statement the so-called Kunic characters must be taken into 
account. Traces of music and architecture can be found among them, though in a 
crude form, and they were lovers of poetry and song. It can hardly be supposed 
that, as many Slavonic scholars assert, they possessed some astronomical knowl- 
edge, and had a civil year with twelve months. The names of the months which 
are found later among various Slavonic tribes were indubitably first formed by 
learned priests, on the model of the Greek and Eoman names, at that point in the 
Christian era when the Julian Calendar with twelve instead of ten months was 
coming into general use in Europe. Charles the Great first proposed among the 
Franks tlie substituting of German names for the Latin names of the months. 

The independent spirit of the Slavs is specially mentioned by German as well 
as Byzantine writers. Widukind, the historian of the first two Saxon emperors, 
says of them : " The Slavs are a dogged, laborious race, inured to the scantiest food, 
and they regard as a pleasure what is often a heavy burden to men of our time. 
They face any privations for their beloved liberty, and in spite of many reverses 
they are always ready to fight again. The Saxons fight for glory and the expansion 
of their frontiers, the Slavs for their freedom.” Adam of Bremen records a century 
later : I have heard the most truth-loving King Sven of Denmark say repeatedly 
that the Slavonic peoples could have been long ago converted to Christianity, if 
the greed of the Saxons had not interposed obstacles. These think more of 
exacting tribute than of converting pagans.” There is a particular appropriateness 
in the words which the Polish historian, John Dlugosz, wrote aljout the Poles 
in 1450 or so, although he is describing his contemporaries. The Polish nobles 
thiiat for glory and are bent on booty; they despise dangers and death . . . 
they are devoted to agricultuie and cattie-hreeding ; they are courteous and kind 
towards 6tra^|gers and guests, and more hospitable than any other people. The 

1 Taken from Chr. M. J. Frfihn, “Ibn Foszlans und andiw Araber Berkbte fiber die Ktwsen filte|er 
Zeit,” St. Pcterabnrg. 1828. 
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peasants shrink from no work or trouble, endure cold and hunger, and are 
superstitious . . . they care little about the maintenance of their houses, being 
content with few ornaments ; they are spirited and brave to rashness, ... of high 
stature, of strong and well proportioned build, with a sometimes fair, sometimes 
dark complexion,” 

The well known peaceful disposition of many Slavonic tribes, and above all 
the circumstance that they adhered to the old tribal constitution, which prevented 
any creation of a State on a large scale, were the causes why the Slavs in their 
pagan period played no important part, but were first aroused to a new life by 
their contact with the civilized nations. Christian Rome and Byzantium saw the 
development of Slavonic kingdoms in the north, after they had to some degree 
furnished the political germs for that growth. 


3. THE FOUNDING OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE (THE DNIEPER AGE) 
A. The Beginnings until Igok 

The rise of the Russian Empire falls in the period when the Scandinavian 
Vikings were at the zenith of their power. Just as these hardy rovers sailed over 
the Baltic, the Atlantic, and the Mediterranean, until they reached Iceland and 
North America, and in their small forty-oared galleys went up from the mouths 
of the Elbe, the Weser, the Rhine, the Maas, and the Seine far into the interior, 
striking terror into the inhabitants, so too in the east of Europe they followed the 
course of the rivers and discovered the way to the Black Sea and Constantinople. 
The route which led up the Dwina and then down the Dnieper to Byzantium was 
called the Varagian way; even the rapids of the Dnieper bore, so it is said, 
Scandinavian names. The Norsemen, who had founded here and there independ- 
ent empires in the west of Europe, could do so still more easily in the east. 

At the outset of Russian history we find here six or seven independent dis- 
tricts, which stood perhaps under Norse rule : (old) Ladoga on the Wolchow, later 
Novgorod, Bjelosersk, Isborsk, Turow in the region of Minsk, Polock (Pdlozk), and 
Kiev. The core of the later Russian Empire was at first (a 840) in the north, 
in the Slavonic-Finnish region, but it soon spread toward the south and was then 
shifted to Kiev in the basin of the Dnieper. ‘‘ Russia ” absorbed the Slavonic, 
Finnish, Bulgarian, and Khazar empires. Rurik (Ejurik), in Norse Hroerekr 
(Hrurekr), an otherwise unknown semi-mythical hero of royal race, was regarded 
in the eleventh century as the ancestor of the Russian dynasty. The soil was so 
favourable here for the growth of a large empire that it was able, by the middle 
of the ninth century (860 ; cf. p. 76), to undertake a marauding expedition against 
Constantinople (Norse: Mikligardr or Miklagard, that is, great city). Besides 
Slavs, Lithuanians, Fins, and Khazars, the Varagians fought; usually it was 
Swedes from Upland, Sbdermanland, and Ostergotland who formed the picked 
troops and took the lead in every expedition. The mercenary bands had entered 
into a covenant with the prince, but were pledged to obey him ; they were not, 
however, his ’subjects and could, therefore, leave him at any time; their pay con- 
sisted in the booty they won. The Slavs composed the oveiwhelming m44ity 
of* the inhabitants ; they 'gradually replaced the Norse warriors and ousted them 
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completely later, notwithstaBding various reinforcements from ^ their northern 
home. By the end of the eleventh century the Varagian element had almost 
disappeared. In less than two hundred and fifty years the same fate befell them 
which shortly before had befallen the Finno-Ugrian Bulgars in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. Both races were merged in the Slavonic. 

The first hero of the old Varagian style, and at the same time the first genuinely 
historical ruler, meets us in Oleg (Olag : Norse, Helgi) who in 880 became the 
head of the Kussian State. He conquered (880-881) Smolensk, defeated the 
petty princes in Kiev in 882, and then transferred thither the centre of the empire. 
He inflicted on the Khazars and the Bulgarians defeats from which they never 
recovered. In 900 he forced part of the Chorvats on the Vistula to serve in his 
army. In this way he founded a Dnieper empire, which reached from the North 
Sea to the Black Sea, from the Bug to the Volga. 

Not satisfied with this, Olav planned an expedition against Byzantium, which 
like Eome and Italy, was always the coveted goal of every Northman. In the year 
907 he went with a mighty army of allies (Chorvats, Dulebi, Tiwerci, etc.) down the 
Dnieper ; the Russian Chronicle states that he had two thousand boats with forty 
men on each. As the harbour in the Bosphorus was closed, he beached his ships, 
set them on wheels, bent his sails, and thus advanced against the town, to the hor- 
ror of his enemies, with his vessels from the landside. A propitious moment 
had been chosen. The Greek fleet had fallen into decay, and the empire was hard 
pressed by the Bulgarians. The emperor Leo VI (the Philosopher) determined, 
therefore, to bribe the Russians to withdraw, after an ineffectual attempt had been 
made to get rid of them by poisoned food. The Greeks paid twelve Grivnes or six 
pounds of silver for every ship, and in addition gave presents for the Russian towns. 
Liberty of trading with Constantinople was then secured to the Russians. Their 
merchants, however, were to enter the city only by a certain gate and unarmed, 
under the escort of an imperial official ; their station was near the church of St. 
Mammas. They received also the right to obtain for six months provisions in the 
city, to visit baths, and to demand provisions and ships* gear (anchor, cables, and sails) 
for their return voyage. This treaty, having been concluded by word of mouth, 
was sworn to by the Byzantines on the cross, and by Oleg and his vassals before 
their gods Peran and Wolas (Volos) and on their weapons. When the Russians 
left the city, Oleg fastened his shield to the city wall, as a token that he had taken 
possession of the city. This treaty was reduced to writing in the year 911, — a 
noteworthy document. Both parties first promise love and friendship to each other, 
and fix the penalties to be incurred by any who disturbed their concord through 
murder, theft, or indiscretion. Then follow agreements as to the ransom of prison- 
ers of war and slaves, as to servants who had deserted or been enticed away, and 
as to the estates of the Russians (Bdpayyoc) who had died in the service of the 
emperor. The proviso as to shipwrecked men is important as a contribution to 
international law. If the storm drives a Greek vessel on to a foreign coast, and 
any Russians inhabit such coast, the latter shall place in safety the ship with its 
cargo and help it on its voyage to the Christian country and pilot it through any 
dangerous places. But if such ship, either from storm or some oth^ hinderance, 
cannot reach home again, then we Russians will help the sailors and recover the 
goods, if this occurs near the Greek territory. Should, however, such a calamity 
befall a Greek ship (far from Greece), we are willing to steer it to Russia and 
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the cargo may be sold. Any part of it that cannot be sold and the ship itself we 
Bussiaus are willing to bring with us honestly, either when we go to Greece or 
are sent as ambassadors to your emperor, or when we come as traders to buy goods, 
and we will hand over untouched the money paid for the merchandise. Should a 
Eussian have slain a man on this vessel or have plundered any goods, the above 
enacted penalty will be inflicted on him.” 

Oleg died in the year 912, from the bite of a snake, which, it was alleged, crept 
out of the skull of his favourite steed ; hence arose the legend about the marvellous 
fulfilment of a wizard’s prophecy that he should meet his death from that horse. 
Nine hundred years later Oleg became a favourite hero of Catherine II., who 
extolled him in a drama bearing his name. 

His successor, Igor or Ingvar, a less capable ruler, carried the work of conquest 
a stage further. In the year 914 the Eussians went with five hundred ships to 
the Caspian Sea and plundered the Persian coasts. The Arab Mas^tidi has 
described this expedition, which appears to have been made during the minority 
of Igor, when his wife Olga (Helga) administered the affairs of the state. He him- 
self took command of the army in 941 when he planned a new expedition against 
Constantinople ; about the same time the Pecheneges, at his instigation, under- 
took to plunder Bulgaria, which had been allied with Byzantium since 924. But 
on this occasion the Eussian fleet was annihilated by the Greek fire, with which 
the Eussians now made their first acquaintance. In 944 Igor marched once moiH) 
against Byzantium, — the fourth Eussian campaign against the capital. Igor was 
now induced by presents to withdraw, and a new treaty was then concluded 
(945). The old trading privileges of the Eussians were somewhat restricted. 
Certain goods, for example, might not be sold to them, and strict passports were 
demanded from them. The Eussians, in addition to this, pledged themselves to 
protect the region of the Chersonnese against attacks of the Danubian Bulgars, and 
to come to the aid of the Greek emperor in time of need. The treaty was once 
more solemnly sworn. ‘‘And we,” so it runs in the Eussian version of the docu- 
ment, “ so many of us as are baptised, have sworn in the cathedral of St. Elias (at 
Kiev), on the holy cross lying before us and this parchment, to hold and observe 
all that is written thereon, and not to transgress any part thereof. If any man 
transgress this, whether he be the prince himself or another, whether Christian or 
unbaptised, may he be deprived of all help from God ; let him become a serf in 
this life and in the life to come, and let him die by his own sword. The unbap- 
tised Eussians shall lay their shields, their naked swords, their gorgets, and other 
arms on the ground and swear to everything contained in this parchment, to wit, 
that Igor, every Boyar, and all the Eussians will uphold it for ever. But if any 
man, be he prince or Eussian subject, baptised or unbaptised, act contrary to the 
tenor of this document, let him die deservedly by his own sword, and let him be 
accursed by God and by Perun, since he breaketh his oath. May the Great Prince 
Igor deign to preserve his sincere love for us, and not weaken it, so long as the sun 
shineth and the world remaineth in this and all future time.” On his return 
home Igor was murdered by the Drevlanes, from whom he wished to exact 
tribute; according to Leo the Deacon (c. 9g|(p he was bound to two saplings, 
which were bent to the ground, and was torn m two, after the manner of Sinnia 
in the Greek legend of Theseus. 

VOL. V-29 
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S . The Old Eussian Empire at its Zenith 

(a) Sviatoslav, — Since Igor's son Sviatoslav was a minor, Olga held the reins 
of government. She first wreaked vengeance on the Drevlanes. While besieging 
their town, Korosten, she promised to make a peace with them in return for a 
tribute of three pigeons and three sparrows from every house. She then ordered 
balls of lighted tow to be fastened on the birds, which were let loose and set fire 
to the houses and outhouses of the Drevlanes. The Chronicle styles Olga the 
wisest of women. She was the first to accept Christianity; in 957 she went with 
a large retinue to Constantinople, and under the sponsorship of the emperor Con- 
stantine VII Porphyrogennetus and the empress Helena, daughter of Eomanus 
Lacapenus, received baptism and the name of Helena from the patriarch Theophy- 
lactus. She endeavoured to win her son over to the new doctrine; ^'my suite 
{drutina) would despise me,” he is said to have replied. 

In 964 Sviatoslav himself, the greatest hero of old Russia, took over the 
government, although his mother (who died in 970) still administered home affairs, 
since he was seldom in the countrj^ He wished to complete the task wliich Oleg 
and fgo began. He turned his attention first against the still unconquered peoples 
on the Oka and Volga, marched against the Wiatici and then against the Khazars 
(Kozars), whose town Belawe^a (Belaja Vesli or Sarkel) he captured ; after subju- 
gating the Jases (old Eussian for Alanes, or in Georgian Owsi = Ossetes) and the 
Kasoges (Tcherkesses) he returned to Kiev. After the year 966 the Wiatici paid 
tribute to Sviatoslav ; shortly afterwards (968-969) the Eos (apparently Baltic 
Vikings independent of Sviatoslav) laid waste Bulgaria as well as the Khazar towns 
Itil, Khazaran, and Samandar. These blows were so crushing that during the next 
fifty years we hear nothing more of the Khazars. 

Shortly before these events Sviatoslav, acceding to the request of the emperor 
Nicephorus II Phocas, backed up by a payment of fifteen hundred weight of gold 
(one hundred and eighty thousand Byzantine gold pieces), had undertaken a cam- 
paign against the Danubian Bulgars ; they were to be attacked simultaneously 
from north and south. In the summer of 968 Sviatoslav crossed the Danube, 
defeated the Bulgars (vicfc the coloured plate facing p. 335), captured numerous places, 
and took up his abode in Perejaslavetz. Sviatoslav was already planning to 
establish himself firmly in Bulgaria, since Peter, the Bulgarian ruler, died at the 
end of January 969, when tidings came from Russia that the wild Pecheneges 
were besieging Kiev. They were induced temporarily to withdraw by the ruse of 
a false report that Sviatoslav was advancing with all speed against them ; but the 
people of Kiev accused Sviatoslav of indiflerence. He therefore retraced his steps 
as quickly as possible, defeated the Pecheneges, and restored peace. But his 
heart was still fixed on Bulgaria, since Perejaslavetz on the Danube was the 
centre of his country, and a place where all good things were collected together : 
** from the Greeks gold and precious stufifs, wine, and fruits ; from the Bohemians and 
Hungarians silver and horses ; from Russia furs, wax, honey, and slaves.” In the 
end, Sviatoslav divided his empire among his three sons and marched towards 
the southwest. 

John Tzimisces had now come to the throne of the Byzantine Empire in the 
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place of the murdered Nicephorus Phocas. His predecessor had concluded peace 
with Bulgaria so soon as he learnt the real plans of Sviatoslav, and Tzimisces now 
made a similar attempt; but twice without success. There remained therefore 
only the arbitrament of the sword. Perejaslavetz and Silistria, to which towns the 
Eussians had withdrawn, were captured by the Greeks, in spite of a most gallant 
resistance ; the Russian women themselves fought hand-to-hand in the meUe. 
The Russians were seen during the night after a battle coming out of the town 
by moonlight to burn their dead. They sacrificed the prisoners of war over their 
ashes, and drowned fowls and little children in the Danube. The emperor pro- 
posed to Sviatoslav to decide the victory by single combat, Sviatoslav declined, 
and was the more bent on a last passage of arms. But when this also turned out 
disastrously to him, owing to the superiority of the Greek forces, he made overtures 
for peace (971). The terms were as follows: The emperor promised to provide 
provisions for the army of Sviatoslav, which withdrew with the honours of war, and 
not to harass them with the Greek fire during the retreat ; he also confirmed the old 
trading privileges of the Russian merchants. The text of Sviatoslav’s treaty as 
recorded in the Russian Chronicle runs as follows : ‘‘ I, Sviatoslav, Russian prince, 
swear and confirm my oath by this covenant ; I will to live in peace and concord 
with every Greek emperor, with Basil (II) and Constantine (VIII) and with all god- 
fearing emperors and with all your peoples, both I and all Russians who are subject 
to me. Boyars and others, for ever, so that 1 will never undertake any expedition 
against your countries, nor collect armies against you, nor incite another nation 
to attack your land ; nor will I attack those who are subject to Greek supremacy ; 
similarly I will not proceed against the countries of the Chersonnese and their 
towns, nor against Bulgaria ; nay more, if any one plans any expedition against 
your countries, I will be his antagonist and will fight against him. This oath, that 
I have sworn to the Greek emperor, the Boyars and all Russia swear with me, that 
we will keep the lawful treaty. But should we not keep the aforesaid oath, I and 
those who are with us and among us, then may the curse of the gods in whom we 
believe fall upon us, the curse of Perun and Wolo, the god of battle, and may we 
become yellow as gold and perish by our own weapons. This shall ye have as a 
guarantee of that which we have now covenanted, inscribed on this deed and sealed 
with our seals.” A meeting of Sviatoslav and Tzimisces took place on the right 
bank of the Danube to ratify the settlement, Leo the Deacon has left us a descrip- 
tion of his person. Sviatoslav was of middle height, with blue eyes and thick eye- 
brows ; his nose was flattish, his mouth hidden by a heavy moustache ; his beard 
was scanty and his head close shorn except for one lock hanging down on each 
side (a sign of his high birth) ; his neck rose like a column from his shoulders, 
and his limbs were well proportioned. His general aspect was gloomy and savage. 
A gold ring, set with a ruby between two pearls, hung from one ear ; his white 
tunic was only distinguished from those of his warriors by its cleanliness. 

Sviatoslav now set out on his homeward journey. But the Pecheneges were 
already waiting on the Dnieper. The Greek chroniclers relate that Tzimisces had 
requested the Pecheneges to allow the Rushan army to pass through without 
hinderance ; but he would probably have done the exact opposite. With a wearied 
and exhausted army, whose ranks were being thinned by hunger, Sviatoslav Isient 
slowly homewards. He was slain by Kuria, the prince of the Pecheneges (^^73), 
who had his skull made into a drinking-vessel. Part only of Sviatoslav’s army 
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succeeded in making their way to Kiev. This was the end of the greatest hero of 
Old Russia. A soldier rather than a general or statesman, he was worshipped by . 
his Druzina, He and Oleg strengthened and consolidated the Old Russian State*. 
The Pagan age of Russia ends with Sviatoslav. 

(&) Vladimir and the Adoption of the Greek Faith, — Sviatoslav’s three sons 
(see the accompanying genealogical table ‘‘Rurik’s Family”) were still minors 
when he divided his empire among them, and each of them was placed under a 
guardian. Jarapolk was sovereign in Kiev, Oleg in the country of the Drevlanes^ 
Vladimir in Novgorod. Quarrels soon broke out; Oleg fell in battle, Vladimir fled 
to Scandinavia, Jarapolk thus remained sole ruler. But Vladimir came back with 
numerous Varagian mercenaries, defeated Jarapolk and besieged him in Rodna. 
When Jarapolk surrendered, at the demand of his brother, and was on the way to 
Vladimir he was murdered by two Varagians at the door of the presence-chamber. 

Vladimir thus assumed the government in 977. He too was a hero, fought 
many wars and conquered numerous tribes. But his importance does not lie in 
this, but in the Christianising of the Russians, which was completed by him. 
Merchants had long since brought the Christian doctrines from Byzantium to 
Russia ; several churches already existed in Kiev and elsewhere, and the Christian 
faith in Russia was free and unmolested. When Olga received baptism in 957, 
there was already a considerable Christian community in Kiev. Tradition relates 
that the Jews, the Mohammedans, the Romans, and the Byzantines had tried to 
win Vladimir over to their faith (cf. for instance the precisely similar occurrences 
immediately before the mission of Constantine (Cyril) between 851 and 863 to the 
still pagan Khazars). He is said to have sent, by the advice of his Boyars and 
city elders, envoys into every country, who were to report from their own experi- 
ence on the value of the different religions. Ten men thus started out, first to the 
Bulgarians, then to the Germans, lastly to Byzantium. The service in the splendid 
church of St. Sophia at Byzantium made the best impression on them. This 
decided the adoption of the Greek faith. Vladimir had indeed no other choice. 
Unless he made some violent breach with the past, he was bound to establish 
the Byzantine religion, which was already widely spread in the coimtrj^, as the 
national religion. The decision was taken, as had been the case with the Franks 
or the Bulgarians, during a campaign, Vladimir, as an ally of the emperor, vowed 
to become a Christian if he should take Kherson. Christians were already strongly 
represented in his army. When, then, the town surrendered, he sent to the empe- 
rors Basil II and Constance VIII, and asked the hand of their sister Anna. His 
request was granted on the condition that he would consent to be baptised. 
Vladimir is said to have attributed the defeats of his great father to the mighty 
God of the Christians, just as the Byzantines thanked at one time St. Demetrius, at 
another St. Theodorus Stratilates, for their victories. Vladimir now, therefore, put 
the Christian God to the proof before Kherson, just as Constantine and Clovis had 
done in similar crises, and since the result was favourable, he decided to adopt the 
Christian doctrine. He was, therefore, baptised in 989 in Kherson. The Byzan- 
tines conferred on him new royal insignia and the title of BasUeus, which he at 
once inscribed on his gold and silver coins. He returned to Kiev, after founding 
another church in Kherson. 

The Russian Chronicle tells us what a marvellous change was then accom- 
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plished in the character of Vladimir, Formerly a bloodthirsty barbai’ian, he had 
once wished to revive the service of the old gods to whom he owed his victory 
over Jarapolk. He commanded a Perun of wood with a silver head and golden 
beard to be erected on a hill in the vicinity of his palace at Kiev, and then images 
of Chors, Dashbog, Stribog, Simargla, and Mokosh. Two Christian Varagians were 
sacrificed to Perun, since the father refused to surrender to the pagan priests his 
son, on whom the sacrificial lot had fallen. Vladimir had been an unbridled volup- 
tnavj. Besides five lawful wives, he had three hundred concubines in Wyszgorod, 
three hundred in Btdgorod, and two hundred in the village of Berestow near Kiev, 
But now after the adoption of Christianity he became a changed man. The idols 
were cast down, and, amid the tears of their worshippers, were partly hacked to 
pieces, partly burnt. He ordered the l^erun, which was most highly revered, to 
be fastened to the tail of a horse ; twelve men then belaboured it with sticks and 
hurled it into the river. The spot is even now pointed out where the “ downfall 
of the devil ” was consummated. Men were posted along the shore to push back 
into the water the stranded god and to keep off the wailing pagans. Vladimir then 
issued a proclamation that any man, whether rich or jx)or, who did not come to 
the river bank on tiie next morning would be considered his enemy. The next 
day he went to tlie Dnieper accompanied by the priests. The people stepped 
into the water and were baptised in crowds. Many followers of the old gods 
'escaped into the steppes or the woods; centuries elapsed before Eussia was 
■entirely Cliristian. Under the diiection of the Greeks he started a school at Kiev, 
Even this encountered difficulties ; Vladimir, indeed, was compelled to send many 
children away from school back to their homes, because their parents regarded 
writing as a dangerous form of witchcraft. Kiev, where there was already a bish- 
opric, was now made the see of a metropolitan, and several new bishoprics were 
founded. The first metropolitan, Michael, came from Constantinople; even in 
later times the bishops and metropolitans were mostly Greeks, seventeen out of 
twenty “three, down to the Mongol invasion of 1240. The first priests are said to 
have been Bulgarians. It was not until later that the schools provided for their 
own rising generation. Vladimir was completely changed. He remained loyal to 
his Greek wife, distributed his income to the churches and the poor, and no longer 
took pleasure in wars. In contrast to his previous severity the prince was now 
mild ; he was reluctant, from fear of sin, to enforce death penalties, and, since 
brigandage was largely on the increase, had to be urged by the bishops to reintro- 
duce the old laws. In all probability he, like the emperor Otto III and Duke 
Boleslav I Chabis, liad been influenced by the idea of the millennium, and 
believed that the end of the world would come in the year 1000, He was pas- 
sionately fond of relics, and came back from Kherson with a rich store of them. 
He is worshipped in the Eussian Church as a saint, and was named Isapostolos, or 
the Apostle-like. 

Although Christianity was only superficially grafted upon national life and 
was so adapted to pagan customs and ideas that it was closely interwoven with 
the old popular religion, nevertheless the corlversion was decisive for Eussia. By 
the adoption of the Greek faith it entered into the communion of the Greek Church 
and into the intellectual heritage of the Greek world, and by so doing was distinctly 
opposed to the Eoman Church and Western civilization. This step decided the 
place of Eussia in the history of the world. Henceforward Eussia shares the for- 
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tunes of the Oriental Church, and partly those of the Byzantine Empire. Byzan- 
tium had gained more by the conversion of Russia than it could have ever won by 
force of arms ; Russia became in culture and religion a colony of Byzantium 
without thereby losing political independence. 

We must not overlook the fact that Byzantium then was the foremost civilized 
nation, from which all Western Europe had much to learn. Byzantine Christianity 
brought inestimable advantages to the Russian people : a language for church ser- 
vices, which was understood by all and enriched the vernacular with a host of new 
words ; and an independent church, which promoted culture and at the same time 
was considered politically as a common focus for all parts of Russia. Priests and 
bishops brought books from New Byzantium and disseminated the art of writing. 
These were followed by architects, builders, scholars, artists, and teachers. Splendid 
edifices rapidly arose in Russia. Kiev with its countless churches was soon able 
to vie with Byzantium. Vladimir founded a school for the training of the priests. 
Monasteries were built, which carried culture into distant countries. It was the 
national church which helped the Russians to impress a Slavonic character on 
alien races. 

The union with Byzantium had, it is true, some disadvantages ; but these were 
not apparent for centuries. After the thirteen tli century Byzantine culture retro- 
graded, and Russia suffered the same fate as her instructress. The hatred of the 
West, which Russia inherited from Byzantium, was transformed, at a period when 
the Western civilization stood high, into a hatred of culture. Russia was thus con- 
demned to a sort of stagnation. But it can hardly be asserted with justice that 
Russia suffered any detriment because in days of danger it could not reckon on 
support from Rome. It is true that Rome was for many centuries the foremost 
power, but was she able to save Palestine ? Russia shared the fate of Byzantium,, 
because that was the fate of all Eastern Europe, which, lying on the frontier of 
Asia, suffered much from Asiatic hordes. Russia and Byzantium were like break- 
waters erected against the waves of Asiatic immigration. That was the drawback 
of the geographical position. Even the line of States which lay further back, 
Poland and Hungary, had been partly drawn into the same vortex. Only the 
States westward of this dividing wall were able to develop their civilization 
unhindered. 

Since Russia entered fully into the field of Greek thought, it adopted those 
peculiar conditions which resulted as a consequence of the relations of Church 
to State in Byzantium. Rome aimed at ecclesiastical absolutism and world-sover- 
eignty. The papacy was not content with a position subordinate to, or even 
parallel with, the State, but insisted that the spiritual power ranked above the 
secular. This claim kindled in the West the struggle between the secular power 
and the Church ; the struggle between Papacy and Empire (the Investiture dispute). 
No such movement disturbed the East. There the Church continued in that subor- 
dination to the State which had existed from the beginning. Hence the omnipo- 
tence of the State in Russia, although the Church at all times exercised great 
influence there. The sovereign could appoint or depose the bishops. Even the 
ecclesiastical dependence on Byzantium was rather a matter of tolerance and cus- 
tom than an established right If the sovereign did not find it agreeable to receive 
a bishop sent from Byzantium, he substituted another. 

The inner change, which was worked in Vladimir, was in one respect dis- 
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advantageous for the empire; there was a loss of energy. In the year 992 
Vladimir came into conflict with the Pecheneges on the southern frontier near 
Perejaslav. A single combat was to decide the day. After a fierce struggle a 
young Eussian succeeded in throttling with his own hands the giant champion of 
the Pecheneges. In order to protect the country against further attacks Vladimir 
established a line of defence. There are indications that he entered into alliahces 
with the West, above all with Eome, Germany, Poland, and Bohemia. His son 
Sviatopolk married the daughter of Boleslav I of Poland. Possibly there is some 
connection between this and the fact that Vladimir in 981 took possession of the 
Czerwenish towns of Halicz and Przemysl (the later Eed Eussia), and thus pushed 
the western frontier of Eussia as far as the Carpathians. 

In the year 1000 Bruno of Querfurt, styled the Archbishop of the Heathen, 
came to him, being desirous to preach the gospel to the wild Pecheneges. Vladi- 
mir employed him to negotiate a peace with the Pecheneges, and accompanied 
him to the frontier. The report which Bruno furnished in 1008 to the emperor 
Henry II gives us a good picture of Vladimir’s character. He wrote : “ After I 
had spent a full year among the Hungarians to no purpose, I went amongst the 
most terrible of all heathen, the Pecheneges (the verdict of Matthias of Edessa 
was similar). The lord of the Eussians (Vladimir), ruler of a wide territory and 
great riches, detained me for a month, tried to deter me from my purpose, and was 
solicitous about me, as if I was one who wantonly desired to rush upon destruc- 
tion. . . . But since he could not move me from my purpose, and since, besides 
that, a vision concerning my unworthy self frightened him, he accompanied me 
with his army for two days to the farthest boundary of his kingdom, which he had 
surrounded with an exceedingly strong and long palisade. He dismounted ; I and 
my companions went ahead, while he followed with the chief men of his army. 
Thus we passed through the gate. He took his station on one hill, we on another, 
I myself carried the cross, which I embraced with my arms, and sang the well- 
known verse, ‘ Peter, if thou lovest me, feed my sheep.’ When the antiphone was 
finished, the prince sent one of his nobles to us with the following message : * I 
have escorted thee to the spot where my land ends and that of the enemy 
begins. I beseech thee in God’s name not to grieve me by forfeiting thy young 
life ; I know that to-morrow before the third hour thou wilt have to taste the 
bitterness of death without cause and without gain.’ I sent the following answer 
back to him : ^ May God open paradise to thee, as thou hast opened to us the way 
to the heathen ! ’ We then started and went two days, and no one did us any harm. 
On the third day — it was a Friday — we were thrice, at daybreak, noon, and at the 
ninth hour, brought to execution with bowed neck, and yet each time came out from 
among the army of the enemy unscathed. On Sunday we reached a large tribe, and 
a respite was accorded to us until special messengers had summoned the whole 
tribe to a counciL At the ninth hour of the next Sunday we were haled to the 
meeting. . . . Then a vast multitude rushed upon us . . . and raised a terrible out- 
cry. With a thousand axes and swords they threatened to hew us to pieces. . . . 
The elders at length tore us forcibly from their hands. They listened to us, and 
recognised in their wisdom that we had come to them with good intentions. So 
we stayed for five months with that people, and travelled through three df itheir 
districts : we did not reach the fourth, but envoys from their nobles came to us. 
When some thirty souls had been won for Christianity we concluded for the 
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acceptance of the king a peace such as they thought no one save us would have 
been able to conclude. ‘ This peace/ they said, ‘ is concluded through thee. If, as 
thou promisest, it is lasting, we are willing all to become Christians ; but if the 
prince does not loyally adhere to it, we must then think about war, not Christianity. 
With this object I went back again to the prince of the Eussians, who for God's 
sake was contented therewith, and gave his son as hostage. We, however, conse- 
crated one of our number to be bishop, and placed him, together with his son, in the 
middle of the land. Thus Christian order now prevails among the most cruel and 
wicked nation of heathens that dwells on the face of the globe." This important 
letter, which is also the only contemporary account of Vladimir, unfortunately 
breaks off here. St. Bruno was probably master of some one Slavonic language. 

According to the later chroniclers Vladimir was much beloved by his people. 
The tradition records with especial pleasure how every week he banqueted with 
his Druzina and the elders of the city of Kiev. He is celebrated in historical 
ballad as a sun-god, and called the beautiful red sun of Eussia {hrasnoje solnyszko). 
The Church reckoned him amongst her saints. 

(c) Jaroslav; the Right of Seniority, — Vladimir died in 1015. Some con- 
siderable time probably before his death he had divided his empire among his 
sons after the following method: Sviatopolk received Turow, Isjaslav Polock, 
Boris Eostow, Gleb Murom, Sviatoslav the country of the Drevlanes, Wsevolod 
Volhynia, Mstislav Tmutorokan. Whether or how he disposed of Kiev we are 
not told. In any case, the quarrel about it broke out immediately after his death. 
The Druzina had wished for one of the sons of the Greek princess Anna (p. 452). 
But Boris, like his brother Gleb, was absent, and the power was seized by 
Sviatopolk, the son-in-law of Boleslav of Poland, who happened to be on the spot, 
although an attempt was made to keep secret the death of the father until the 
arrival of Boris. The latter himself resigned the sovereignty in favour of his 
elder brother, but nevertheless was assassinated together with Gleb and Sviatoslav. 
Boris and Gleb were worshipped as holy martyrs and many churches bear their 
names. 

The other brothers were now seized with panic. Jaroslav of Novgorod 
marched at once against Sviatopolk, defeated the ‘‘ godless " sinner at Lubetch and 
forced him to fly to Poland. Jaroslav then remained in Kiev; for Sviatopolk, 
although reinstated in 1017 by Boleslav of Poland (who took this opportunity to 
conquer Przemy§l in 1018) could not maintain his position. Jaroslav had yet 
another war to face with Mstislav of Tmutorokon. With the help of the Kasoges 
(p. 450), Khazars, and Seweranes Mstislav insisted upon a new partition of the 
empire in 1023 ; he received the whole country east of the Dnieper, with a resi- 
dence in Tchernigov. Jaroslav's rule wsis important for the development of 
Eussia. We notice especially a coolness in the relations with the Varagians, who 
began to be troublesome and indeed dangerous to him. Between them and the 
Novgorodians there were frequent and sanguinary riots. Jaroslav supported the 
latter, and sent the Varagians out of the land, as Vladimir had tried to do in 
980. We find the T&s Ba/>a 77 oi still at Byzantium at the end of the eleventh 
century. Thus the Varagian age of Eussia ends with Jaroslav. 

Eussia already appears as a large Slavonic commonwealth, with a policy of its 
own and a consciousness of nationality. And, as if the wars with Byzantium had 
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formerly been dut? merely to Varagian influences, the last occasion when Russia 
and the empire came into collision occurred under Jaroslav. The casus belli was 
a quarrel between Russian merchants and Byzantines. The punitory expedition 
with which Jaroslay intrusted his son Vladimir in 1043 ended disastrously, once 
more in consequence of the devastating effect of the Greek fire. Part only of the 
Russian army was able to rally and inflict a defeat on the pursuing Greeks. 
Jaroslav, though no hero in the style of Sviatoslav, still knew how to handle the 
sword. He struck the Pecheneges such a blow that they no longer ventured to 
attack Russia ; their name soon disappeared. Their rOle was taken over, however, 
by another wild people, the Polowzes, whom we already know (pp. 92, 338, 380) 
as Kumanes. In the west, also, Jaroslav fought with Lithuanians, Jatvinges, and 
Masovians, and helped his son-in-law Casimir of Poland to win back the empire. 

Kiev reached the zenith of its grandeur under Jaroslav and excited the 
admiration of the West; among its churches, which were said to number four 
hundred, that of St. Sophia with its splendid mosaics was conspicuous. The city 
with its eight markets was the rendezvous of merchants from Byzantium, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Hungary, and Holland ; flotillas of merchantmen furrowed the waters 
of the Dnieper. Jaroslav founded monasteries, for instance the Crypt Monastery 
(Pet seller skaja Lawra), at Kiev, which was destined to become a seminary of cul- 
ture for Russia. Himself acquainted with writing, he took an interest in schools, 
and founded one in liis beloved Novgorod for tliree hundred boys. He had not 
artists enough to decorate all the churches, nor priests enough to provide for 
divine service. He summoned Greek choristers from Byzantium to the capital, 
who were to instruct the Russian clergy. Adam of Bremen was justified, therefore, 
in calling Kiev the rival of Constantinople and the fairest ornament of Greece. 
Since Russia had hitherto no written laws, Jaroslav ordered the customary law 
to be noted down (“ Ruskaja Pratvda ”). This simple code contains little beyond 
a scale of penalties for various crimes, and a fixed table of fines; it does not 
mention death sentences or corporal punishments. Nevertheless it was a promising 
preliminary step. The first ecclesiastical laws for Russia were also put into 
writing under Jaroslav. 

Jaroslav enjoyed a high reputation among his contemporaries. He formed 
connections by marriage with the royal houses of Norway, Poland, Hungary, and 
Prance,^ and was in request as an ally. The Russian people called him the Wise; 
the Scandinavian sagas have much to tell of him. If, however, the empire was 
to be preserved in its old grandeur the succession must be fixed in some way 
In old times, when the State was governed in patriarchal style and the sovereign 
held a paternal authority, when the royal treasury was also the national treasury 
and the offices at the royal court were also State offices, when, that is, the 
empire was considered the private property of the monarch, family law was 
identical with public law, and the sovereign had the control of the kingdom as 
much as of his own goods and chattels. And just as, according to the civil law of 
the time, every child had a claim to a part of the paternal or family property, so 
every member of the reigning house had a clann to a share of the kingdom. Since, 
then, according to Germano-Slavonic custom, the eldest of the tribe or of the family 
administered affairs within the family circle, so in the empire the younger niem- 
bers were pledged Ito obey the eldest. This was the so-called right of Seniority* 

1 His daughter Anna married in 1051 King Heniy I of France, who died 106C. 
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Russia had long been ruled on this principle. The custom had grown up there 
since the days of Olga that the eldest should have his home in Kiev, while 
the younger sons lived elsewhere and were in some sense his subjects. Sviat- 
oslav had divided the kingdom among his sons on this principle, only reserv- 
ing for himself the title of Grand Duke. According to the Pwussian Chronicle 
Jaroslav, foreseeing Ms death, made the following anangements : Isjaslav, your 
eldest brother, will represent me and reign in Kiev. Subject yourselves to him as 
you have subjected yourselves to your father. I give to Sviatoslav Tchernigov, 
to Wsewolod Perejaslav, to Wjatshelav Smolensk. Igor, the youngest, receives 
Vladimir with Volhyuia. Let each be content with his share; if not, then shall 
the elder brother sit in justice over you as lord. He will defend the oppressed 
and punisli the guilty.'’ By this aiTangement Jaroslav had merely acted according 
to the ancient custom. How far the privileges went which customary law gave 
to tlie eldest " is shown l)y the expression current at that time : the younger 
rode at the rein of the elder ; he had him as master, stood at his orders, and 
looked up to him. The Grand Duke, whose seat was in Kiev, was lord over all 
Russia ; he disposed of vacant principalities and was the supreme judge and 
commander-in-chief. 

The innovation probably introduced by Jaroslav only consisted in clearly 
defining the order in which the younger princes shoidd be promoted after the 
death of the Grand Duke. The territories, wdiich he assigned to his sons according 
to their respective age and rank, formed the following scale : Kiev I, Tchernigov II, 
Pereja8lav(l) III, Smolensk IV, Vladimir V. The royal throne was only to be 
reached by proceeding from V to 1. If a junior prince died before the elder, and 
therefore without having reached Kiev, his sons also remained excluded from the 
grand ducal title. Thus the son of Vladimir of Novgorod (f 1052), Eostilav, was 
forced to abandon any prospect of reaching Kiev. The princes, who were thus from 
the first precluded from advancing, since their fathers had not been Grand Dukes, 
were called Isgoji. But the weakness of tlie law lay in this very point ; for those 
who were set aside felt the injustice of it, and had recourse to arms. Parties were 
formed which were bitter foes to each other. The position of the Grand Duke at 
the same time was not strong enough to ensure order. His power rested on t)ie 
idea of a paternal authority which was deficient in any true basis of power : lie 
had, in fact, only obtained one share, like the others. If he wished to enforce the 
right of Seniority, he was compelled to look out for alliances. And since self-inter- 
est always outweighs patriotism, Russia was plunged into long years of civil war 
through the incieasing numbem of the royal house. Subsequently many petty 
p'incipalities, which were unceasingly at war with each other, sprang up side by 
side in Russia, since the legal arrangement was broken down by imforeseen contin- 
gencies. The root of the evil is to be found in that defective legislation and in the 
large increase of the Rurikoviches (see the genealogical tree on p. 452). 

Thus the heroic age ended with Jaroslav (f 1054). Russia, parcelled out into 
numerous provinces, its strength sapped by prolonged civil wars, soon sank from 
the pinnacle which it had reached in its days of prosperity. Perhaps for this rea- 
son tmdition has shed a flood of glory round the last prince and despot of the 
old era. 
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C, The Fall of the United Nation of South Eussians 

The very first successor of Jaroslav, the Grand Duke Isjaslav, whom his father 
had placed on the throne at Kiev during his lifetime, could not maintain his posi- 
tion. The people of Kiev banished him and raised to the throne a prince who 
stood outside the prescribed order of succession. A hot dispute soon broke out 
which was destined to last for centuries. Not a single Eussian prince was ashamed 
to invoke, in case of need, the help of Poles, Germans, Lithuanians, Hungarians, or 
even Polovzes. The first appeal for help was to the Polish duke Boleslav II the 
Bold, who conquered Kiev in 1069, as Boleslav I had once done, and for the first 
time sacked the city. Soon, however, the threatened Isjasldv was compelled once 
more to give way, and his renewed appeals to the Poles for help were futile. Then 
in 1075 he made overtures to the emperor Henry IV; but the embassy of the 
latter failed to obtain any results in Kiev. Isjaslav, in order to leave no stone 
unturned, actually sent his son Jaropolk to Eome to Pope Gregory VII (a course 
which was follow'ed later by his second son Svatopolk, Gmnd Duke from 1003 to 
111^). If we reflect that the Investiture struggle was then at its height, and 
tha the rift between Home and the Greek Cliurch was now too wide to be 
bridged, we must from the Eussian standpoint condemn the conduct of Isjaslav in 
offering for sale in every market the honour of liis country. He had not been able 
to induce Little Poland or Germany to lend him any help without some return, and 

now went to Eome and ])rofessed himself to l)e a vassal of the ])a])al chair. 
lEv -jpe in gratitude nominated his son Jaropolk to be his successor. Had that 
nomination been accepted, a hereditary monarchy would at one stroke have been 
created in Eussia, certainly to tlie country’s advantage. But Isjaslav never came 
to the throne. 

Hitherto there liad not been wanting a supply of able ])riiices and heroes of the 
old stamp ; but they destroyed each other. Eveiy one knew tliat this meant the 
ruin of Eussia ; but no one was willing or able to prevent it. Vladimir Monoinaeli, 
the son of that Wsewolod to whom, according to the distribution made by Jaroslav, 
the district of Perejaslav was assigned, was a man of gentle cliaracter, religious and 
just, but at the same time brave and shrewd. He always endeavoured to settle dis- 
putes by pacific methods, and pointed out the great ravages caused by tlie Polovzes. 
The princes finally concluded a peaceful alliance, when they met in 1097 at 
Lubetch by Tchernigov on the Dnieper. The source of the evil was seen to lie in 
the proviso that the princes, since they moved from one country to another, grad- 
ually approaching Kiev, never felt at home anywhere, but neglected their princijjal- 
ities. It was therefore decided that every Eurikovich should continue to hold his 
father’s share. All kissed the cross of peace, and promised to defend the country, 
one and all, against the Polovzes. 

But the rule of succession, which had become in Lubetch the law of the land, did 
not put an end to the civil wars. David of Volhynia, the son of Igor and grandson of 
Jaroslav, was at enmity with Volodar of Ter^wla and Vassilko of Przemysl, the 
sons of Eostislav. The princes had hardly separated, when the Grand Duke Sviato- 
polk, in consequence of the hints of David, enticed Vassilko to Kiev, and then 
rendered him to the latter, who put out his eyes. The princes once more assembled 
in 1100 at Uwjatydi (Witi5ewo) on the Dnieper and concluded a new peace ; the 
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€hief agent this time, also, was Vladimir Monomach. He was Grand Duke from 
1113 to 1125, and conducted the government with vigour and justice. A letter 
which he wrote to Oleg of Tchernigov is still extant, as also his will, some of the 
chief sentences of which deserve to be quoted. Since my end is near, I thank 
the All Highest that he has prolonged my clays. . . . Praise the Lord, dear chil- 
dren, and love also your fellow men. Neither fasting, nor solitude, nor monasticism 
will save you, but good deeds alone. ... Do not always have the name of God on 
your lips ; but if you have strengthened an oath by kissing the cross, beware of 
breaking it. . . . Look diligently yourselves after everything in your households, 
and do not trust to retainers and servants, or the guests will speak evil of your 
house. Be strenuous in war, setting a model to your Voivods. . . . Wlien you travel 
througli your country, suffer not your vassals to molest the people, but where you 
halt, give your meat and drink to your hosts. Above all honour your guests, noble 
and lowly, merchants and ambassadors ; if ye cannot give them presents, make them 
content at least with food and drink. For guests spread good and evil report of us 
in foreign lands. . . . Love your wives, but be not governed by them. . . . Keep 
in mind the good which ye hear, and learn that which ye do not know. My 
father could speak in five languages. . . . Man ought always to be occupied. 
Wlien }'ou are journeying on horseback, and have no business to transact, do not 
give way to idle thoughts, but repeat some prayer which you have learnt ; if no 
other occurs to you, then the shortest and best, ^ Lord have mercy upon me.' 
Never go to sleep without liaving bowed j'our head to tlie earth ; but if you feel 
ill, bow yourselves thrice to tlie eartli. Let tlie sun never find you in bed ! Go 
early into the churcli to offer your matins to God ; my fatlier did so, and so did all 
good men. . . . After doing that they sat in council with the Driizina, or admin- 
istered justice or rode to the chase. But at noon they lay down to sleep ; for God 
hath fixed noontide as a time of rest not only for men, but also for four-footed 
creature's and for birds. Thus, too, hath your fatlier lived. 1 have always done 
personally that wliieh 1 might have employed my servants to do. ... I myself 
exercised supervision over the church and divine worsliip, over the household, the 
stables, the chase, tlie hawks, and the falcons. I have fought in eighty-three cam- 
paigns altogether, not reckoning the unimportant ones. I concluded nineteen trea- 
ties of peace witli the Polovzes. I took prisoners more than a hundred of their 
noblest princes and afterwards released them ; more than two hundred I executed 
and drowned in the rivers. Who has tm veiled (piicker than I ? If I started in the 
morning from Tchernigov, I was in Kiev before vespers. ... I loved the chase, and 
your uncle or I have often ca})tured wild beasts together. How often have I been 
brought to the ground . . . but the Lord hatli preserved me. Therefore, dear chil- 
dren, fear neither death nor battle nor wild beasts. Be men, whatever be the des- 
tiny that God intends for you 1 If divine providence has destined death for us, 
neither father nor mother nor brother can save us. Let the hope of man be in the 
protection of God alone.” When Vladimir Monomach died in 1125 ** all the 
I>eople wept,” said his contempomiy^ Nestor (p. 435). 

The number of the princes fighting for the possession of Kiev grew more and 
more, and the position of Russia became more and more desperate. South Russia 
in imrticular could never regain tranquillity and defend itself against the wild 
dwellers in the Step{>e. It was a fortunate circumstance indeed that inveterate 
feuds prevailed among these latter. The western tribes, the Torkes, Berendejans, 
and Peebeneges, which were called collectively Chornyje Klobuki (Black Caps), 
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were mortal enemies of the Polovzes, and therefore sided with Russia and were 
settled in the country. They were soon assimilated with the Russian people, and 
thus brought a peculiar strain into the national characteristics of South Russia. 
These various nations of the Steppe fought as allies of one Russian prince against 
others, until they all liecame Slavs. But as late as the sixteenth century a tribe 
in the district of Skvirsh near Kiev called itself Polovces.” 

The end of all this was the political and economic collapse of South Russia. 
A consequence of the same causes was that the princes, who were excluded from 
the contest for Kiev, shook themselves free from the supremacy of the (irand 
Duke there, and that totally independent principalities were formed. This was 
the case with Polock, Novgorod, Rostov, Turov, Pskov, Wjatka, and in the west 
with Halicz. 


4. RUSSIA FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE ELEVENTH TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

A. The Age of the Petty Princes to the Y'ear 1240 

(a) Ilaliez. — A powerful principality developed in the southwest of Russia, 
in the Dniester district. Vladimir, who had been intrusted by Jaroslav tlie Wise 
with the conduct of the campaign against Byzantium in 1043, and as prince of Nov- 
gorod had predeceased his father in 1052, had left a son, Rostislav. The latter, as 
Isgoj had 110 claim to the throne of the Grand Duke, had to be content with Rostov. 
When, tlien, one of his uncles, Vjatcheslav of Smolensk, died and the youngest 
uncle, Igor, advanced from Volhynia to Smolensk, Rostislav obtaine<l Volhynia, 
while Rostov was defeated at Perejaslav. But when Igor also died at Smolensk in 
1060, and Rostislav indulged in hopes of advancing to Smolensk (and later eventu- 
ally to Kie\^), the uncles did not wish to make this fresh concession to him. Tlie 
adventurous prince, therefore, went in 1064 with his Dru^ina in an oblique line 
from the extreme west of Russia to the farthest eastern boundary, to Tinutorokan, 
and drove out the prince Gleb, the son of his uncle Sviatoslav of Tchernigov. As 
the nearest neighbour of the Byzantines he aroused their alarm ; a Katapan who 
was sent to him won his confidence and poisoned him in 1066. 

Rurik, Volodar, and Vassilko, the sons of Rostislav, inherited a part of the 
Volhynian principality, Przemysl and Terebowla; tliese “Chervenian towns,'' 
which had been conquered by Vladimir the Great in 981, and taken from him i)y 
Boleslav of Poland in 1018 (p. 456), had been won back by Jaroslav in 1031, at 
the time of the Polish disturbances. The Diet of Princes at Lubetch recognised 
their right to the towns. The efforts of the Igorid, David of Volhynia, to wrest 
this province from the Rostislaviches (the blinding of Vassilko; p. 469) were 
unsuccessful. New bishoprics were formed here in the twelfth century, as, for 
example, in Przemysl (1120) and Halicz (c. 1157). Vladimirko, the son of Volo- 
dar, after the death of his father, his uncles, and his brother Rostislav of Przemysl, 
united the whole country under his sceptife and made Halicz on the Dniester 
his capital. When he died in 1153 he left to his only son Jaroslav Osraomysl, 
who reigned until 1187, a principality stretching from the river San almost t;o the 
mouth of the Dniester. The Chronicle extols the wisdom and learning of this 
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prince, who was a patron of culture and possessed a remarkable library. The 
principality of Halicz (Galicia) threatened to eclipse Kiev. 

It fell to the lot of this principality, from its prominent position on the western 
frontier of Russia, to repel the attacks of the Hungarians under Bela III (p. 381) 
and of the Poles, who were then torn by internal feuds. But under Vladimir, son of 
Osmomysl (c. 1200), Roman of Volhynia, having been called in by Galician Boyars, 
won the country over to liis side, and by this union of Volhynia with Halicz 
founded a dominion which was perhaps the most powerful among all the Russian 
States and larger than the existing Polish Empire. Roman had the throne of 
Kiev at his disposal, and fought with Poles, Lithuanians, and Hungarians. The 
Volhynian Chronicler calls him the undisputed monarch of all Russia. The 
expelled Vladimir sought refuge with the German emperor. Innocent III, to 
whose ears the fame of Roman had come, sent an embassy to him, offering him 
the royal crown, and urged him to adopt Catholicism ; he received, however, an 
unfavourable answer. Tlie effect of the proximity of Hungary and Poland was 
that the Dnizina of the prince, tlie nobility, was more prominent here than in other 
])arts of Russia and influenced the destiny of the country. This tendency was 
sup])ressed by Itomaii. He is said to have ordered refractory Boyars to be 
quartered or buried alive ; in order to eat a honeycomb peacefully the bees must 
be killed ” was his favourite saying. 

When Roman fell in 1205, at the battle of Zavichost, leaving behind him two 
infant sons, iJaniel and Vassilko, interminable wars for the possession of the 
country broke out, and princes w^ere tortured and lianged. Ikdes and Hungarians 
took advantage of these disturbances to seize the country. Koloman, a son of the 
Hungarian king Andreas II, having married the Polish princess Salome (cf. the 
genealogical table at page 384), was placed on the throne of Halicz. Daniel had' 
reeon([uered it in 1229 by dint of gi’eat efforts, and did not succeed in wiiming 
back his whole inlieritance until 1239. He then chose Cholm for his residence. 

Tlie estrangement of the northwest was fraught with disastrous consequences 
for Russia. The princes of Polock in the region watered by the Niemen and the 
Dwina were too weak to protect themselves, first from the Swedes and Germans, 
and then from the Lithuanians (cf. below, p. 489). It was the weakening of this 
region wliich rendered the rise of a strong Lithuanian State possible. 

(5) Novgorod, — Novgorod also aimed at independence, but had to suffer 
much from the wars about Kiev. The ruling body there was the assembly 
of citizens p. 444), not prince or Boyars. Novgorod was an impor- 

tant industrial centre and greatly influenced the history of the nortliern Slavs 
and Fins. It was in fact the cradle of Russian history. The Novgorodians 
wore once the timt and only people to resist the Vamgians, whom they ulti- 
mately drove out of Russia. When Jaroslav the Wise, having been defeated 
l)y liis brotlier Sviatopolk and tlie Poles, came to Novgorod and wished to 
cross the sea, the people of Novgorod broke up his boats, voluntarily laid a 
tax on tliemselves for war purposes, and forced him once more to resume 
hostilities with Sviatopolk. Being victorious at their head, he held Novgorod 
in high honour, and is said to have granted a charter of privileges to the city in 
1019. The people of Novgorod also always held his memory sacred. But 
in that busy trading town, with its hundred thousand or more inhabitants, no 
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prince was able to exercise absolute authority, nor could any dynasty find a firm 
footing. The prince was obliged to take an oath that he would respect their 
rights and privileges. He could not pronounce any judicial sentence without the 
assistance of the municipal Possadnik,” and above all he could not bring a dis- 
puted cause before a foreign court. He could neither obtain any existing villages 
nor build any new ones within the municipal district. His revenue was accurately 
fixed. The prince had, it is true, the right to summon the popular assemblies, 
which met in the court of Jaroslav” at the sound of the tocsin. But they were 
more powerful than he was ; for with his small Druzina, which neither belonged to 
the body of citizens nor could live in the centre of the district, he was totally 
unable to keep the great city in check. If the prince wgs guilty of any miscon- 
duct he was impeached. If he did not give satisfaction they said farewell to 
him and showed him his way.*' When Prince Vsevolod-Gabriel, wJio exchanged 
Novgorod with Perejaslav, came back in 1132, the Wccc said to him, “ Thou hast 
forgotten thy oath to die with us, and hast sought a new princedom for thyself ; go 
hence whither thou wiliest.” The popular assembly also summoned new princes. 
The princes, for this reason, were reluctant to go to Novgorod. When an arch- 
bishopric was founded there in the twelfth century, the archbishop himself was 
chosen by the popular assembly, which naturally deposed him if there was any- 
thing against him. The Wecc decided even matters of faith. Tlie town, tlierefore, 
proudly st 3 ded itself sovereign, mighty Novgorod ” (gospodin wclihj Nowcforod), 
It was full of churches and monasteries founded by private individuals. Since 
the soil was sandy, the town was forced to expand, colonise, and trade far and 
wide, especially with Northern Europe and even with the Far East. ludeiJend- 
ent Druzines travelled in search of adventure, subjugated countries and founded 
colonies, as, for instance, the subsequently important free State of Vjatka, which, 
like Pskov also, was governed by its assembly of citizens. 11)e ]Sh)Vgorodians 
were esteemed as good seamen; their merchants formed a gtuld of their own. 
Novgorod played the principal part in Slavonicising the north of Eastern Europe 
(for the loss of its freedom cf. page 517). 

(c) Susdal- Vladimir. — The congress of princes at Lubetch, which settled the 
hereditary j)rovinces to be held by the princes, had assigned the Finnish teiri- 
tory round Ilostov to the family of Monomach (cf. p. 459). Monomach founded 
there on the Kliasma a town which bore his name, Vladimir. The son of Mono- 
mach, Jurij Dolgorukij, was the first independent prince of Itostov. He soon 
attained his object of becoming Grand Duke in Kiev ; yet he cared more for his 
inheritance in the north, for Vladimir and Susdal. He removed tliither the dis- 
contented population from the south ; he founded towns there, and accoiding to 
tradition Moscow, also, which is mentioned for the first time in 1147. His son 
Andrej Bogolubskij, who became ruler in 1157, took no further interest in the 
south, since Kiev, he thought, had no future ; its title of Grand I >uke Imd been 
passed on from hand to hand eighteen times since 1125 ! In the year 1169 he 
organised an alliance of eleven princes, at w|K)8e head he placed his son Mstislav. 
The latter took Kiev by storm after three days* siege and allow'^ed it to be sacked 
mercilessly. A great impression was made on the whole country when tba city, 
which was sacred in the eyes of every Russian, the mother of all Russian towns 
and the goal of the ambition of their princes, was captured by her own sons ; many 
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believed that the end of Eussia had come. The glory and imporiEance of Kiev were 
ended. Andrej assumed, it is true, the grand ducal title, but sent to Kiev his 
brother Gleb, who also bore the title of Grand Duke. Other heads of the princely 
families, those of Halicz, Smolensk, Tchernigov, equally assumed the title of Grand 
Duke. There was, however, no doubt that the Grand Duke of Susdal- Vladimir,, 
the conqueror of Kiev, was the true master of Eussia ; Vladimir on the Kliasma 
was destined to become the centre of the empire. 

Jurij Dolgorukij and Andrej Bogolubskij had a clear insight into the heart of 
the matter. They wished to found a strong princely power independent of the 
Boyars (Drunna) and the municipality, which in later years had often disposed of 
the crown in the south. Father and son, therefore, showed no mercy towards the 
Boyars. In the north there were mostly newcomers and colonists, who were bound 
from the outset to adapt themselves to the new conditions. The towns, too, were 
new uninfluential settlements, which became exactly what their founders wished 
them to become. Andrej had for this reason chosen as his residence in the district 
of Susdal neither Eostov nor Susdal with their old citizen assemblies {wele), but 
the insigniticant market town of Vladimir. An absolute monarchy was able to 
develop there which was capable of rescuing Eussia from destruction. Andrej, it 
is true, was murdered by his Boyars in 1175 ; but his successors resolutely carried 
out the policy of treating the Druzina merely as subjects. 

During the calamitous civil wars the consciousness of a common Eussian 
mother-country was kept alive less by the blood relationship of the reigning 
princes than by the Church. In the later period the glory of Kiev also was mainly 
based on the fact that the oldest churches were there, especially the famous sub- 
terranean monastery, where the bones of the saints reposed, and that the supreme 
Metropolitan resided there. If, then, Vladimir on the Kliasma was to be a seri- 
ous rival of Kiev, it must receive an archbishop and magnificent churches. The 
princes provided both these essentials. Vladimir soon possessed a golden gate, 
like that of Kiev, a tithe church, several monasteries, and beautiful buildings. At 
the sack of Kiev valuable images, church ornaments, books, and bells had been 
carried off‘ to Vladimir. But the petition to the patriarch of Constantinople to 
found an archbishopric in Susdal met with no immediate success. Otherwise the 
power of Susdal grew stronger from year to year. Vsevolod the Great (tl212), 
brother of Andrej, was feared throughout Eussia. But quarrels again arose among 
his sons, until Constantine defeated the others. After his death in 1217 his 
brother Jurij II (George) became Grand Duke of Vladimir. He conquered the 
country of the Mordvins and founded in 1221 Nijni Novgorod (from 1350 to 
1390 residence of the princes of Susdal) at the point where the Oka flows into the 
Volga. 

In 1200 three forces in Eussia were struggling for victory, — the princes, the 
nobles, and the popular assembly {wece). The Boyars were victorious in Halicz, 
the citizens in Novgorod, Pskov, and Vjatka, and the princes in Susdal ; in Kiev 
alone the three institutions existed side by side, collectively powerless. As an 
inevitable consequence, instead of only one, several political centres were formed 
side by side in Eussia. 
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B . The Subjugation of Eussia by the Tartaks 

(а) Temujin. — Eussia had already been weakened by internal feuds, and 
now the greatest calamity that had ever befallen it burst on the country. In the 
year 1222 the Tartars (Mongols) appeared in the south, and first struck a blow at 
the Alani, who lived to the north of the Caucasus. Terrible tidings heralded their 
approach. Temujin (Genghis Khan, Vol. II, 171) had united the Mongol tribes, 
had conquered and plundered Northern China, Kharismia, Bokhara, Samarkand, 
and Northern India, and was now filled with the idea of subduing Europe. He 
styled himself the Scourge of God, and the Asiatics, with' their inborn fatalism, 
seldom dared to offer resistance. 

The Alani allied themselves with the Polovzes ; but the Mongols brought the 
Polovzes over to their side by bribes, and subjugated the Alani and after that the 
faithless Polovzes, The latter appeared as fugitives in Eussia. The princes of 
Southern Eussia united their forces, and the Polovzes joined them, their Khan 
Basti having accepted Christianity. They determined to anticipate the enemy and 
attack him in the Steppe. Tartar envoys then appeared in their camp, ostensibly 
on account of the detested Polovzes. The Eussians, in their infatuation, rejected 
the offer of peace and put the envoys to death ; they had collected more than 
eighty thousand men. A decisive battle was fought on the 16th of June, 122S 
on the banks of the small river Kalka, which flows into the Sea of Azov. The 
Polovzes fled at the very outset, and thus forced the Eussians into a retreat which 
degenerated into a disastrous rout. Mstislav of Kiev defended himself for three 
days longer in his fortified camp, but finally, from over-confidence, fell into the 
hands of the Tartars ; six princes and seventy Boyars were left on the field of 
battle. Mstislav and his two sons-in-law were suffocated under planks, and the 
Mongols celebrated the victory by a banquet over their dead bodies. Hardly a 
tenth part of the army succeeded in escaping. “ A vast host pressed on its heels, 
plundering, murdering, and sacking the towns,” so the Arab ibn al-Athir records ; 
" many Eussian merchants banded together, packed up their valuables, and sailed 
in many ships to Mohammedan countries.” 

(б) The Golden Horde. — Temujin suddenly turned back to Asia ; Eussia was 
saved. The great conqueror died in 1227, and was succeeded by his third son 
Ogdai (Ogotai; Vol. II, p. 174). A resolution was passed by the general assembly 
of the empire at Karakorum in 1235 that Eussia and Europe generally should be 
conquered, and the supreme command was given to Batu, a grandson of Temujin. 
A Mongol army of five hundred thousand men, nominally, appeared in Eussia in 
the year 1237. The Bulgarians on the Volga offered a feeble resistance, and their 
capital, Bulgar, was destroyed. The Mordvins, who were of Finnish stock, joined 
the Tartars and became their scouts. The enemy were soon before the gates of 
Eiasan ; by the help of powerful siege-engines they took the town after five days" 
storming, on December 21, and a terrible masiicre ensued. The Grand Duke of 
Vladimir had gone northwards before the battle, but was soon overtaken ^nd 
killed; Vladimir, which was defended by his sons Vsevolod and Mstislav,! tjad 
already fallen on February 14, 1238. The whole principality of Susdal was 
plundered, and Kolomna, Moscow, Volo Kolamsk, Tver, and Torchokwere reduced 
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to ashes. Batu was now close to Novgorod when a thaw prevented any further 
advance of the Mongols. Oh their way back they captured Koselok after a gallant 
resistance of seven weeks. In the winter of 1239 Batu marched against South 
Russia ; the task of conquest was rendered easier for him by the persistent feuds ol 
the Russian princes. Daniel of Halicz seized Kiev, which he ordered his Boyar 
Dimitri to defend, but the latter’s stubborn courage was ineffectual against the 
superior force. Kiev fell on December 6, 1240, and was ruthlessly sacked ; even 
the tombs were not spared. Batu spared the life of the brave Dimitri, an unpre- 
cedented act of grace, and kept him by his side as a military adviser. He then 
conquered Halicz ; Novgorod alone still held out. The Russians were inferior to 
the Mongols, who were always mounted, in the higher arts of war ; the latter even 
employed a sort of Greek fire. Poland, Hungary, and other neighbouring kingdoms 
were filled with Russian fugitives. Counter measures were discussed everywhere, 
in Rome, Hungary, Bohemia, and Germany. Men’s thoughts turned to Gog and 
Magog, the mythical destroyers, whose appearance would signify the end of the 
world. Louis IX of France made ready for a crusade. 

The Tartar storm then raged over Poland, Moravia, and Dalmatia. Suddenly 
(cf. Vol. II, p. 176) the Asiatic tide ebbed. Russia alone remained Tartar. The 
fugitive princes returned, but as Tartar vassals. Attempts were begun to make 
the pillaged towns once more habitable, and the ruins were partially rebuilt. But 
the country was depopulated; men were required, and they were chiefly taken 
from the more densely populated west. From this time dates the movement of 
German colonists towards the east. 

Batu had long since established on the Volga an empire, almost independent 
of the Great Khan, called Kiptchak, or the Golden Horde, with Sarai as capital, 
and was now occupied with its organisation (cf. the map of the Mongolian Empire 
at page 174 of Vol. II). The national code was the Yasa or customary law drawn 
up by Genghis Khan, which recognised only the penalty of death and corporal 
punishment. The oath of loyalty was taken bareheaded, kneeling and with 
loosened girdle, A strict ceremonial distinguished the Khan from the people. 
Before any man approached him, he had to pass between two fires, since poison or 
other dangerous things, which he might have on his person, would thus, it was sup- 
posed, be rendered harmless. No one might speak with the Khan except when 
kneeling, and frequently a veil was thrown over the visitor that he might not look 
on the face of the Khan, John de Plano Carpini, who was received in audience by 
Batu as ambassador of Pope Innocent IV, records : ‘‘ Batu keeps a splendid court ; 
his army numbers six hunded thousand men. His brothers, sons, and grandees sit 
below him on a bench in the middle, all others on the bare ground, — men on the 
right, women on the left. . . . We, too, when we had delivered our message, seated 
ourselves on the left, as all ambassadors do ; but we were placed on the right. . . . 
Batu never drinks in the presence of people without singing and zither playing. 
When he rides, an umbrella is held over his head, as is the custom of all Tartar 
princes and their wives.” 

The residence of the Khan was called Orda, hence " horde.” The nation was 
divided on a military system into groups of tens, hxxndreds, and thousands. A timan^ 
or body of ten thousand, constituted a separate province. The subject peoples 
had ordy to pay taxes, and were not under any other obligation. The receiver- 
general of taxes was called laskak (later, equivalent to extortioner or oppressor). 
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Piano Carpini tells us that one such baskak carried off one son out of every family 
which had three ; the same thing occurred with the unmarried men, women, and 
all beggars. A list was made of the remaining inhabitants and a tax levied on 
every human being, new-born babes of a day old included ; from each a black or 
white bearskin, a black beaver, a sable, a marten, and a black fox. Those who 
could not pay were earned off into slavery. The Eussian princes were required 
to make personal suit to the Khan that he would confirm their rank. Thus Batu 
summoned the Grand Duke Jaroslav of Vladimir, who had succeeded his brother 
Jurij II, to appear before him at Sarai with all his family. Jaroslav was further 
forced to go to the Great Khan at Karakorum ; there he met Plano Carpini. 
Jaroslav died in the desert on his way home, either from exhaustion or from 
poison, which he is supposed to have drunk at the court of the Great Khan (1246). 
The adventurous Minorite saw in the Kirghiz steppes the dried bones of the 
Boyars of the Grand Duke, who had perished of thirst in the desert. It was 
necessary, in order to be successful, to spend large sums on ‘‘ presents ” to Tartar 
princes, favourites, and women. The unhappy Eussian princes had also to face 
the machinations of their own people. 

Daniel of Halicz (see the genealogical table at page 452), far from paying any 
tribute, fortified his towns and sought an alliance with the Pope after 1246. But 
in 1250 a message came from the Khan, that he was to give up Halicz. Being 
inadequately prepared for resistance he went thither and humbled himself by 
drinking the black mare’s milk (Jetemiss) and prostrating himself before the “ great 
princess.” He was dismissed after twenty-five days and received Halicz back 
again as a fief. He nevertheless renewed his negotiations with Innocent IV, and 
promised to subordinate his church to him ; he received papal legates, by whom 
he was crowned king in 1254, But as the crusade was preached in vain, he once 
,more broke off his relations with Eome. He was then compelled at the com^ 
mand of the Great Khan to rase his fortresses, and from dire necessity he bore 
the Tartar yoke until his death, which occurred at Cholra in 1266. 

. Alexander, son of Jaroslav, who had driven out the Germans and in 1240 had 
conquered the Swedes on the Neva (hence the honourable title of Newskij; see 
Fig. 4 on the plate facing this page, ‘‘ Eussian Crowns and Arms ”) was then estab- 
lished in Novgorod. Innocent IV sent two cardinals in 1251 to win him over to 
the Eoman Church, but in vain. Alexander, on the other hand, went in 1254 to 
Sarai, accompanied by his brother Andrej (p. 513), and thence to Karakorum ; the 
journey lasted three full years. He must have obtained an overpowering impression 
of the Mongol power; henceforward he remained loyal to the Tartars, and even 
fought with his own brother Andrej on their behalf. Only a united Eussia could 
have resisted. 

Batu Khan died in 1256. His son Sertak, who was devoted to Christianity, 
soon followed him to the grave, probably owing to poison, and Batu’s brother Berkai 
(or Bereke) now mounted the throne (1257). He instituted a general census and 
taxation throughout Eussia. The hated now appeared for the first time 

in Novgorod. The popular assembly was convened. The Possadnik addressed 
the meeting, but when he counselled submission, the people killed him. Al^an- 
der’s own son reproached his father for imposing servitude on free men. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that the prince induced the defiant population to allow 
themselves finally to be registered. In the year 1262 the towns of Vladimir, 
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Susdal, and Rostov revolted against the Baskaks. Alexander hurried with presents 
to the Khan, but was nevertheless detained there for a year. He died on the jour* 
ney home on November 14, 1263, in consequence of his privations. 

A change was then produced in the life of the Tartar people. They could not 
permanently disregard the influence of a higher culture. Rome made great efforts* 
to win them by missions, especially since the Mongol world, by the destruction 
of Bagdad in 1258, had proclaimed itself hostile to Islam. The two recently 
founded orders of Franciscans and Dominicans gained a name in the Church his- 
tory of the East, and undertook in particular the task of converting the Tartars, 
John de Plano Oarpini the Minorite was not the last who sought to win the Tartar 
Khan for the Roman faith. The Greek Church also was not without influence.. 
Some Great Khans were superficially followers of Christianity. Kuyuk (1 246-1 248)* 
had a Christian chapel near his palace; Kublai (1260-1294) regularly attended the 
celebration of the feast of Easter. A Greek bishopric was founded in Sarai itself. 
The Mongol rulers were thoroughly tolerant. Plano Carpini saw in the camp of 
the Great Khan Christians, Greek priests, and a Christian church. The Franciscan 
William of Rubruquis (Ruysbroek; Vol. II, p. 99) describes how Mangu Khan in 
1254 arranged a discussion between the representatives of various beliefs ; Christians,. 
Mohammedans, and heathen performed their acts of worship in his presence. Priests 
and monks were exempt from the poll-tax. The jurisdiction of the Greek Church 
was confirmed. Sacrilege was punishable with death. The monasteries within the 
dominions of the formerly abused Mongols increased in numbers and wealth. 

An event of great significance then occurred : Bertai Khan turned his attention 
to Islam. The religious fanaticism of the Moslems then invaded Sarai, and pre- 
vented the fusion of the nations. It was one of the serious results of the miserable 
Fourth Crusade (p. 98), which, by the capture of Constantinople (1203) under con- 
ditions of such revolting cruelty and by the partition of the empire, had crippled 
the power of the Greek Church and of Greek culture without aiding the West, 
that Mohammedanism was able to achieve so important a victory. A Byzantium 
of undiminished power would have all the more certainly won the Tartars for the 
Orthodox faith, since the Greek form of worship impressed the Asiatics, and since 
their army, to the extent perhaps of three-fifths, consisted of Oriental Christians, 
owing to the thousands of prisoners made yearly. But a destroyed Byzantium 
commanded as little respect from the Tartars as the mutual hatred of the two 
** Christian beliefs. The Mongols therefore adopted Islam, which from racial 
considerations at least appealed more closely to them and seemed to be politically 
more advantageous. The gulf between Europe and Russia was widened by the 
Mohammedan Tartars. Russia had now for the first time become a province of 
Asia in the true sense of the word. 

The three centuries which Russia had spent under the Tartar yoke had deter- 
mined its place in civilization and its development. Hitherto it had stood, if not 
higher, at any rate not lower, than many a Western state. But now its culture was 
so sapped and sank so low that, even at the present day, it has not completely 
recovered from the blow. The political situation, it is true, remained much in the 
same position ; some princes Wei's confirmed in their dominions and self-government 
conceded to them (see the inset to “ Maps illustrating the History of Poland and 
Western Russia,** later in this volume). But the excessive drain on the finances 
weighed so heavily on the country that it infallibly took from the people any" 
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desire to work. The humiliating treatment and the feeling of absolute impotence 
as regards the Great Khan could not but corrupt the ideas of the people, destroy 
their national pride, and sap their moral fibre. This is noticeable even in the 
Chroniclers of the Tartar age. When in the fifteenth century one prince put out 
the eyes of another, the Chronicle did not utter a word of blame, as it did when 
VassUko was blinded. The Eussian people had thus become accustomed to scenes 
of horror. And these outrages were a heavier burden and lasted longer than 
the economic downfall. 

Even after half a century the widely spread influence of the Asiatic school 
•oould be felt. The son of Daniel of Halicz already kept a Tartar body-guard 
{see Fig. 5 of the plate on page 467) ; the insubordination of the nobles cannot 
alone excuse this procedure. That same proud city of Novgorod, which had only 
submitted to the Baskaks with extreme reluctance, rejected Prince Michael in 
1304 with the words: “ We elected thee, indeed, but only on the condition that 
thou shewest us the Jarlyk ” (the warrant from the Khan). Mongols were called 
in by Russian princes just as Petchenegs and Polovzes had been, — to help them 
against their own people. Eussians took part in the campaigns of the Tartars, who 
honourably gave them a share of the spoils. The relations between Mongols and 
Eussians rapidly became so much closer, that in the first half of the fourteenth 
oentury Tartar princes and nobles settled in Moscow. Many distinguished Eussian 
families are of Tartar descent ; but, on the other hand, we must not overlook the 
fact that the later Tartar immigrants were mostly descendants of Eussian prison- 
ers, so that we ought rather to speak of Slavonic blood among the Tartars than 
vice versa, Eussia would almost have got over the depression had not, from time 
to time, fresh outbursts of savage barbarism inflicted new wounds on the country. 
Tlie keen wish for liberty was thus kept alive. Eussia obtained some partial suc- 
cesses politically. Hostilities between Eussian princes were forbidden, since no 
one dared to wage war without the consent of the Khan. A still more important 
point was that the Grand Duke, as vassal of the dreaded Mongol, enjoyed else- 
where a greater reputation than had ever been the case. We may see in this fact 
the germs of the subsequent unification of Eussia. 


5. POLAND FEOM THE TENTH CENTUEY TO THE YEAE 1376 
A, The Beginnings of Poland (to the Year 1138) 

The waves of Slavonic migration, which surged to and fro in the Far. East of 
Europe, had from an early date come into contact with the peoples of Western 
Europe ; but there were as yet only tribes and no large empire. The tidings first 
oame to Constantinople in the ninth century that a large Eussian empire existed 
in the north. A hundred years later a powerful Polish empire was discovered in 
the northwest. The honour of this discovery b||^ong8 to Germany. War had been 
raging between the two, since the middle of the eighth century, on the line of the 
Elbe, at the point where the Slavonic and German tribes came into contact with 
each other. But while the Germans won political unity through Charles the 
Great, assimilated Eoman culture and adopted Christianity, the Slavs were still 
disunited, and were inimical to Western views on politics, religion, and culture. A 
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bitter conte'sjt was waged for these principles, and finally for freedom. In the 
course of a hundred years the Slavs between the Elbe and the Oder were subju- 
gated; the Slavs on the Oder also were now engaged in a desperate struggle,, 
more especially since they were torn by internal feuds. 

(a) Misako {Mesko), — It then happened that the Wends chose the Saxon 
Count Wichmann (f 967), who had quarrelled with the German Empire, as their 
leader against the neighbouring Lisikaviki Wichmann inflicted in 962 two 
defeats on Misako (Miseko or Mesko, a diminutive of Mstislav), and killed hia 
brother ; Mesko in consequence submitted to the Margrave Gero, who was then 
stationed with an army on the Polish frontier, and agreed to pay a tribute for the 
country between the Oder and the Warthe. That was the first contact of Poland 
with the West, 

In 965 the Spanish Jew Ibrahim ibn-Ja®qub travelled through Germany for 
trading purposes and made his way to Merseburg and Prague, where he became 
acquainted with the Slavs. There are now, he wrote, four princes among them : 
the prince Al-Bulgarin [Peter from Danubian Bulgaria ; or there may be a con- 
fusion, as had happened in other cases, with the Magyars, who had occupied the 
position of the Moravians] ; and Brislav, the prince of Fraga and Bvina and Krakut 
[Boleslav I of Prague, Bohemia, and Cracow] ; and Mshka [Mesko], the prince of the 
north; and Naqur(Nakkon = Hakon ?) in the extreme west [in the country of the 
Abodrites]. ... As regards the country of Mshka, it is the largest of the Slavonic 
countries. It is rich in corn, flesh, honey, and pasturage. The taxes, which he 
levies, are paid in Byzantine Mithal; they serve to maintain his people, . . , He 
has three thousand Dsra (Druzina or suite) . . . ; he gives them armour and 
horses, arms, and whatever they need. The Kussians live to the east of Mshka. 
and the Prussians in the north. 

The above-named Misako or Mesko is, therefore, the first Polish prince who ie 
authenticated by history. The later tradition relates that he was descended from 
the family of the Piast of Krushwitz ; it speaks of a dynasty of the Piasts, and 
can give some account of his ancestors. Piast in Polish means much the same 
as txitoT or guardian. In connection with the legendary narrative it is conjectured 
that a court official of the royal family, who filled the post of teacher to the 
children, resembling, therefore, a Frankish major-domo, overthrew the old dynasty 
and obtained the throne. The Piast family ruled in Poland until 1370. 

Poland comes into history at the time when Germany revived the claim of the 
Eoman Empire to rule over all lands and peoples, and showed the strength neces- 
saiy to enforce the claim. The Slavonic tribes, which adjoined on the eastj, 
although they obstinately defended their liberty, must have heard of these alleged 
claims of sovereignty, since they soon reconciled themselves to the position of 
vassals of the Holy Eoman Empire. This empire, like the whole West, was domi- 
nated then by the Christian idea. To disseminate it was the noblest task, and 
the Church, which put forward legal claims, supplied the power and authority 
for it. The heathen Slavs in the East thus offered a wide field to German mis- 
sionary enterprise ; and with this purpose an archbishopric was founded in Magde- 
burg. The conversion of Poland to Christianity was, under these conditions, only 
a question of time. 

Some years after the first contact with Germany Mesko married the daughter 
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of the Bohemian prince Boleslav I, by name Drubava (p. 236). At Ker persuasion 
he and all his nobles are said to have accepted Christianity (966 ?). The political 
consideration that this was the only way to assert, even partially, his independence 
must have turned the scale. He must have seen that Kome was the powerful head 
of the Christian world, and that upon Eome even Germany was in a sense depend- 
ent. In 968 a bishopric for the Polish territory was founded in Posen, under 
the jurisdiction of the archbishopric of Magdeburg. Jordan was the first bishop 
of Posen. This was the turning point in the history of the Polish tribes ; they 
began a new chapter of life with their connection with the West. Poland 
first grew into a powerful empire under the guidance of the Christian Church. 
For this reason Mesko must be regarded as the real' founder of Poland. He 
cemented more closely his amicable relations with the German Empire by 
wedding Oda, the daughter of the Margrave Thiedrich, after the death of his 
Bohemian consort in 977.^ He took part, however, in the conspiracy of Henry 
of Bavaria against the emperor Otto II in the year 976, and had to be reminded of 
his duties as a vassal in 979 ; nevertheless, on the death of Otto II (983) the Poles 
once more sided with the rebellious Henry. It was only in 985 that Misako 
loyally shared the campaigns of Germany against the Wends, and actually 
fought in 990 against Boleslav of Bohemia, the brother of his deceased wife. 

Q)) Boleslav I Chahri {Chrohry). — Mesko died in 992 and left several chil- 
dren by both wives, who, according to Slavonic law, were all entitled to inherit. 
Possibly he had contemplated some division of his inheritance. But the sov- 
ereignty over the whole empire was seized by Boleslav I, the son of the Bohemian 
mother, later called “ Chabri ” (preferably to Chrobry ; the Valiant). A man of 
unusual ability, he anticipated in some degree the results that coming centuries 
were destined to effect. He pointed out to the empire the way, and to some 
extent himself attained the objects for which the nation subsequently struggled. 
Cunning and brave, an admirable politician and administrator, possessed of inde- 
fatigable energy, he was superior to all who had dealings with him. A true appre- 
ciation of existing needs and the forces actually available prevented him from 
ever attempting the impossible. The nation did not prosper when it went outside 
the circle which he drew roimd it. At the very beginning of his reign he marched 
northwards and conquered Pomerania and the Prussian tenitory, and in the south 
Chrobatia with Cracow, and Moravia with Slovakia, as far as the Danube. 
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Just at this time Bishop Adalbert, who had been banished from Prague, went 
northwards to preach the gospel to the pagan Prussians, and died a martjr’s death 
there in 997. Boleslav ransomed his bones from the pagans and buried them in 
Gnesen. He knew that the bones of a saint were necessary for the founding of 
churches, and that high respect was then paid to relics. Adalbert (properly Voi- 
tech or Voiciech) thus became the patron of the Polish realm. Churches were 
built in his honour. The standard of the corps which the prince himself com- 
manded bore as a badge the figure of Adalbert; and the military standard of 
the whole Polish army displayed his portrait. Boleslav must have already been 
negotiating with the emperor and Pope on the subject of new bishoprics, for we 
find by the year 999 an organised body of clergy in Poland. Gaudentius (Radim), 
brother of Adalbert, was nominated to be archbishop of Gnesen, distinct from 
Magdeburg ; he was given as suffragans the bishop of Cracow for Chrobatia, the 
bishop of Breslau for Silesia, and the bishop of Kolberg for Pomerania. Posen still 
remained under Mainz. Thus an independent church of Poland was established as a 
foundation for the later political independence. In the year 1000, when according 
to the teaching of the Chiliasts (cf. p. 453) the end of the world ought to have come, 
the fanatical emperor Otto III went to Gnesen, in order to pray at the tomb of the 
Saint, with whom he was also related. He had a brilliant reception ; but the politi- 
cal advantages were not small which the Pole was able to obtain. Otto approved 
of the ecclesiastical system of Poland ; and promoted the prince, whom hitherto he 
had reckoned as the vassal of the German Empire, to be brother, friend, and 
ally under the title of Patricias. In his pursuit of the dream of a world-empire 
Otto III had lost his footing on the soil of fact. ‘‘ May Heaven forgive the 
emperor,” exclaimed Bishop Thietmar of Merseburg (f 1018) discontentedly, ‘‘for 
having made a sovereign out of the Duke of Poland, who hitherto was a tributar}% 
and for having exalted him so high that he soon sought to bring beneath his rule 
and degrade to servitude those who were once his superiors.” It was shown after- 
wards that, in the days of the civil wars and disintegration, the solidarity of the 
Polish Empire was safeguarded and strengthened only by the unity of the Church. 

The growth of the power of Poland caused alarm in Germany. Matters culmi- 
nated m war under Otto’s successor, Emperor Henry II, since Boleslav at the 
beginning of 1003 had annexed Bohemia also (p. 237). Henry II for many years 
waged war with great energy against the Duke of Poland, supported by Bohemia, 
which had been evacuated by Boleslav in 1004, and by the heathen Liutizes, an 
alliance which horrified the pious German clergy, but could effect nothing. Boleslav 
had his supporters everywhere, and roused up enemies on all sides for the emperor, 
even in Germany. The political and military superiority of Boleslav now showed 
itself in the clearest colours. In the year 1005 Henry was forced to conclude a 
disadvantageous peace at Bautzen, while the treaty of Magdeburg in 1013 ratified the 
Pole’s claim to all the conquests made in the East at the cost of Germany. Boles- 
lav, indeed, in retmm did homage to the emperor at Merseburg, because he wished 
at the same time to turn against Russia. Being now recognised as an ally, he was 
Accompanied on his Russian campaign by three hundred German warriors, but 
obtained little success. In 1015 the war with Germany began afresh ; it was not 
until 1018 that a second peace was concluded at Bautzen. The Elbe once more 
was the western frontier of Poland. Boleslav took Kiev on August 14, 1018, and 
reinstated his exiled son-in-law Sviatopolk (p. 456). 

Although the union of Bohemia and Poland had not been successfully carried 
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out, Boleslav had united most of the west Slavs, who were still independent of 
Germany, under his own sceptre, and had founded an empire which stretched from 
xhe Elster and the Elbe to the Dniester (see the small map ** Poland, etc., in the 
Year 1000” among the “Maps illustrating the History of Poland”). He also 
emphasised the Slavonic as opposed to the Germanic features of national life. His 
name has thus become the banner of Polish patriotism. After so many successes 
the Polish duke solicited the title of king, and with this object sent an embassy 
to Rome. This was intercepted by the emperor, but after the death of Henry 
(1024) Boleslav placed the crown on his own head. He died in the year 1025 at 
the age of fifty-eight. 

Under the first successors of the gi’eatest Polish kingf the situation was at once 
ehanged ; not one of the conquests of Boleslav could be retained. In the first place, 
the empire, according to custom, had to be divided between the heirs ; but Boles- 
lav I (not Boleslav III, as is asserted) had already decided that one of the sons 
should rule over the whole realm, and the other petty princes should be subordi- 
nate to him. Mesko (Mieczylav, Mcsislav) II did in fact assume the government 
with the crown, while we find his brothers and kinsmen as {)etty princes. Quarrels 
naturally broke out, which weakened the power of Poland. The Bohemian prince 
Bfetislav conquered Moravia in 1029, Stephen of Hungary Slovakia, Canute the 
Dane Pomerania, and Jaroslav of Russia the eastern half of Galicia. It was a more 
momentous matter that relations with Germany grew worse. Emperor Con- 
rad II, who had been closely bound by ties of friendship with the Danish king 
since 1025 (cession of the Mark Schleswig in 1035), adopted Besprim, the exiled 
elder brother of Mesko. He must also have considered the coronation of Mesko an 
insult. Mesko indeed valiantly held his ground and ravaged Saxony and other 
districts with the utmost ferocity in 1028 and 1030. Finally he was forced to suc- 
cumb, to resign Lusatia once more, and in the Merseberg treaty of 1033 to recognise 
in explicit terms the German suzerainty, probably also to pay tribute. 

The splendour which Poland had reached under Boleslav I was completely 
gone. The conditions of a vassal state existed for centuries, and were more or less 
burdensome. We are nowhere distinctly told what constituted the duties of vassals ; 
we may, however, consider it as certain that the Polish princes were bound to attend 
certain court ceremonies, to provide tribute or presents, and on the occasion of coro- 
nation journeys to Rome to supply an escort of five hundred or, later, three hundred 
soldiers. So long as ambitious ideas of empire dominated the German kings, 
they actually claimed the feudal rights of suzerains over Poland. It was only 
about the end of the thirteenth century that Poland was once for all recognised 
and treated as an independent State. The political efforts of the Polish princes 
were naturally directed to shake off that yoke. When a favourable opportunity 
offered, they revolted, refused military services and tribute, seldom appeared at the 
court ceremonials, and here and there assumed the royal title, although in the Ger- 
man Empire they were merely styled dtices or dukes. The country reached the zenith 
of independence under Boleslav II at thei^ime of Henry IV, while it sank to the 
lowest depth during the rule of Frederick 1 Barbarossa and Rudolf of Hapsburg. 

When Mesko II died in 1034 complete confusion ensued. Slaves rose against 
freemen, the semi-serfs against the nobles; churches and monasteries were 
plundered, and the bishops killed or banished. Riche(n)za, Mesko’s widow, a 
daughter of Hermann II of Suabia (t 1003) and sister of the empress Gisela, was 
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forced to leave Poland with her little son Casimir, and went to her ^home to implore 
help from her brother-indaw the emperor Conrad. The old pagan faith seems them 
to have once more proudly raised its head. To fill up the cup of misery, the sur- 
rounding nations attacked and pillaged the country. Besides this Bretislav AchiUesi 
of Bohemia in 1039 (p. 237) carried off from Gnesen to Prague the bones of St. 
Adalbert, doubtless next to the booty the main object of his campaign. Boleslav I 
had built up the Polish Church over the tomb of the Bohemian martyr and had 
deprived Bohemia of the glory of the martyrdom. How important the event was 
for both sides is proved by the lamentations of the Polish, chroniclers, the joy with 
which the relics of the national saint were received at Prague, and the long trial 
which was held about them at Eome. Cosmas of Prague cannot find language- 
enough to praise the prince. The holy Voitech now became equally with the holy 
Wenzel the patron saint of Bohemia ; the chief military standard of the country bore 
his image. Now that he possessed these relics, the Bohemian duke contemplated 
founding an archbishopric in Prague. It was only in the thirteenth century that 
Poland was able to acquire a new national saint (Stanislav ; p. 480). 

Casimir meanwhile remained in Germany. In the reign of the emperor 
Henry HI, who gladly employed the opportunity of once again asserting imperial 
claims upon the East, he marched with five hundred men to Poland in order to win 
back his inheritance (1040), He found the country ruined. Wild animals had 
their lairs where once the cathedral of Gnesen stood. The nobles had established 
independent lordships in the provinces. Casimir, in order to be able to carry on 
war successfully, married a Russian wife and made an alliance with Hungary. 
The war against Bohemia was conducted with unusual energy on account of 
Moravia and Silesia, as well as of the plundering of the church of Gnesen. When 
by the help of Russia he had won back Masovia and also Silesia, he proceeded to 
re-establish the decayed Polish Church. He renewed the bishoprics, and conferred 
the archbishopric upon his kinsman Aaron, who resided at Cracow so long as the 
road to Gnesen was blocked. Casimir successfully accomplished his plans by the 
help of Germany, whose suzerainty he acknowledged. He died in 1058. The 
distress and misery which Poland suffered in the first years after Mesko’s death 
never occurred again down to the time of its overthrow. Casimh, therefore,, 
for his services in the restoration of the empire has been given the honourable 
title of “ Restaurator.” 

The empire owes to him also a second change. Hitherto the Polish duke had 
no permanent abode ; he journeyed from country to country, in order to administer 
justice personally in every place. The duke had his throne in the town where 
he preferred to live. When Casimir came to Poland he took up his quartera 
in Cracow, since other provinces were still to be conquered. From that time 
Cracow has remained the residence of the duke and was, down to the sixteenth 
century, the political centre. This has not been any advantage for the develop- 
ment of the empire. Posen or Gnesen would indisputably have better answered 
the purpose, since both lay nearer to Pomerania and the sea, to which indeed 
tlie future of Poland pointed. With Cracow as capital, Poland came into the dis- 
turbing vicinity of Bohemia and Hungary, and was distracted from her true aims. 
Apart from this disadvantage, the West Slavs were in this way more easily Ger- 
manised, The first mistake, the remoteness from the sea, was partially remedied 
later by the removal of the court to Warsaw. 
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In conformity with the order of succession, introduced probably by Boleslav as 
king, the eldest of four sons, Boleslav II, subsequently called by the Chroniclers 
“ the Bold (Smialy)^ assumed the reins of government on the death of Casimir. 
His courage and ambitious plans recalled the memory of Boleslav I. The political 
situation on his accession was peculiarly favourable ; the dispute about the right 
of investiture between Henry IV and the Pope left a free hand to the Polish 
duke. Boleslav actually took the side of Henry’s enemies, and had himself 
crowned at Christmas, 1076. But the scene of the struggle of the Salian with 
the rival kingdom was mostly the valley of the Main. Fraught with greater con- 
sequences was Boleslav’s attitude towards Stanislav, bishop of Cracow, whom the 
king, from reasons unknown to us, murdered with his own hands before the altar. 
This tragedy was the theme of many writers. It is also said to have been the 
cause of Boleslav being forced to go into exile; but the story is improbable. He died 
in 1081, but the place of his death is unknown. Many churches were built in 
honour of the murdered bishop, who was promoted in the thirteenth century to 
be the first patron saint of Poland, 

Boleslav’s successor until 1103, at first only in Posen (while Cracow belonged 
to Bohemia), was his brother Vladislav Hermann, a weakling in brain and body. 
He was unable to take up any firm attitude either towards the nobles or his own 
sons, or even the Church (to which he is said to have granted certain privileges). 
He divided the empire during his lifetime ; while he himself retained the supreme 
authority, Boleslav received Masovia, Gnesen, and Posen, and his illegitimate son 
Sbignev (Zbigniev) Cracow and Silesia. 

The smouldering feud between the two brothers burnt the more fiercely after 
Hermann’s death, until P>oleslav III Krzyvousty (Crooked Mouth) had conquered 
his brother’s share. In spite of numerous frontier wars (for example, in 1109 the 
defence of Glogau against the emperor Henry V and Svatopluk of Olmlitz) Boles- 
lav did not secure any lasting advantage. Nor does his important jdace in the 
history of Poland depend upon the fact that he resubjugated Pomerania and won 
it for Christianity by his missionaries, especially bishop Otto of Bamberg (f 1139 ; 
formerly chaplain of Vladislav Hermann) ; for by his very choice of a German 
bishop to evangelise Pomerania the Germanisation and hence the loss of Pome- 
rania were ensured. But the Church paid him an appropriate tribute of thanks for 
what he had done. A priest, probably a Venetian, enoneously known by the 
name of Martinus Gallus, wrote in glorification of Boleslav III the ‘‘Chronicie 
Polonorum,” reaching down to 1113, — the oldest chronicle of Poland, and the 
earliest literary monument belonging to the country. The campaigns in Pome- 
rania and the conversion of the land had the same value for Poland as the Cru- 
sades for the West. Bohemia and Poland in return for their often rather forcible 
missionary work in pagan Pomerania and Prussia were released from the obligation 
of sharing in the expeditions to Palestine. 

The importance of Boleslav III for Poland consists chiefly in his settlement of 
the order of succession to the throne. He divided his empire before his death 
in the following way: Vladislav, the eldelV son, inherited Silesia with Glatz; 
Boleslav, Masovia and Kujavia with Dobrzyn; Mesko, Gnesen and Posen with 
Pomerania ; Henrij, Sandomir. Casimir, a posthumous son, came off empty-handed. 
The eldest of the family was always to be Grand Duke, and reside in Cracow; 
to him were assigned the district of Cracow with Len^zyca and Sieradz, besides 
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the tribute from Pomerania and the region beyond the Oder, so that he might 
he superior in possessions to all other petty princes. Cracow thus became an 
official centre. It is persistently asserted that Boleslav introduced with this meas- 
ure the custom of Seniority, according to which the eldest Piast for the time 
being should be the supreme head of the whole kingdom. But that is hardly cor- 
rect. In the old days there was no distinction between public and private law 
{el p. 448). His scheme for the succession was not, therefore, new. Further, 
when in 1054 the Bohemian duke Bretislav Achilles and Jaroslav of Kiev 
introduced the Seniority, they only applied to the royal power the old Slavonic 
custom of family inheritance. The Polish duke, therefore, made use of the expe- 
rience which had been gained in Bohemia and Russia. The conference of Russian 
princes at Lubetch in 1097 had already declared that the petty principalities were 
hereditary. Boleslav now adopted this principle for his realm. The only new 
feature in Boleslav’s scheme for the succession was that the district of Cracow 
remained as an appanage of the Grand Duke without any hereditary rights. 

J?. The Consequences op the Introduction of the Law of Seniority 

INTO Poland 

The consequences of Boleslav’s settlement of the succession were the same in 
Poland as in Bohemia and Russia. The office of Grand Duke became, it is tnie, 
the badge and guarantee of national unity. But it also became an apple of dis- 
cord among the Piasts. The sanguinary wars, which lasted among the descendants 
of Boleslav almost unceasingly down to the year 1333, are full of petty incidents 
which possess no signiticance in universal history; but nevertheless, like the similar 
wars in the families of the Premyslids, Rurikovitches, and Arpddes, they supply a 
fresh proof that the rule of Seniority was destructive to the state. If men notice 
that a law produces in different places the same disastrous effects, they must arrive 
at the consciousness that it is bad ; but at that moment they have taken a step for- 
ward. But from the circumstance that Bohemia was able to abolish the rule of 
Seniority in 1216, and Poland and Russia only in the fourteenth century, it may be 
gathered how tenaciously mankind clings to one idea, and how hard it is to strike 
out a new path. We also learn from it that Bohemia was more than a hundred 
years ahead of the above-named states in political development. 

(a) From Vladislav II to Casimir IL — The oldest period of Polish history, 
when the young realm, guided mostly by strong hands and sound at the core, 
turned its strength toward the outside world, ends with Boleslav HI, who had done 
homage again in 1135 to the emperor Lothar, and died in 1138. The course of 
events after 1138 was exactly opposite. While the Piasts disputed among them- 
selves for the Seniority, they only regarded themselves, and lost sight of the com- 
mon Polish interests in the outside world. The dispute among the sons broke out 
soon after the death of the father. The Grand Duke Vladislav II of Cracow 
wished once more to restore unity at the expense of his brothers. But the threat- 
ened princes combined and asserted their claims ; the law indeed spoke for them. 
Boleslav IV Ke(n)dzierzavy (the Curly-headed), the eldest but one of the brothers, 
ascended the grand ducal throne in the place of Vladislav, who was deprived of his 
share in the inheritance in 1146, and maintained his position until his death in 
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1173, notwithstanding that the exiled monarch sought to recover his sovereignty 
by the aid of Germany (cf. the genealogical table on page 241). After him tho 
third brother, Mesko (Mieszko) III Stary (the Old), became Grand Duke, and finally 
after his banishment by the nobles the originally excluded Casimir II Spraviedlivy 
(the Just; 1179 to 1194) came to the throne, since Henry of Sandomir had already 
fallen. The Pope and the Emperor had approved of this choice. Matters so fax had 
gone smoothly with the succession to the throne. But the fruit of the new order 
of' things had already been tasted ; thus Leszko I Bialy (the white); a son of Casi- 
mir, disputed the grand ducal throne with his uncle Mieszko III. Vladislav IK 
Laskonogi (Longshanks), a son of Mieszko III, who resided at Cracow 1202- 
1206, must have equally recognised the evil latent in that'law. Even the sons of 
the deposed Vladislav II — Boleslav I the Tall of Breslau, Mesko (Mieszko) of Rati- 
bor, and Conrad of Glogau (see Figs. 9 and 10 of the plate at page 248) — came for- 
ward with their claims, and not without success, after they had previously, with 
the help of Germany, taken possession of their inheritance. 

The empire owing to this could not but lose all prestige with the outside world. 
The banished or defrauded Piasts sought help on every side, especially in Germany ; 
each promised and performed all that was required of him in return. The dukes 
Vladislav II, Boleslav IV, and Mieszko III appeared in deepest submission before 
the German emperor ; they paid tribute and fines, and furnished hostages. The 
Bohemian duke was, as it were, their mediator with the emperor, who usually 
received him with great respect. The conquests in the north also were lost. 
The German princes Albert the Bear (f November, 1170) and Henry the Lion of 
Saxony (t August 6,1195) had, in alliance with the Danish king Waldemar L 
finally subjugated the north and west Slavs between the Elbe and the Oder, and 
had secured their territory after 1150 by the new margraviate of Brandenburg. 
Not far from the place where the Slavonic Brennaburg stood Berlin arose at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The Pomeranian princes, who were once 
tributaries of Poland, were now forced to acknowledge the German sovereignty. 
Bogislav II of Stettin was raised by Frederick Barbarossa in the summer of 1181 to 
the dignity of a prince of the empire. Only a part of Pomerania was still left for a 
time to Poland. For that reason also the empire would have required a free hand 
in order to be able to defend its interests against Russia, which was at a low ebb 
owing to civil wars. But thus it lost not merely the East Galician towns which 
Boleslav I and Boleslav II had once conquered, but allowed a strong Russian 
principality to be formed on the Dniester. 

The events of domestic history were far more momentous. First and foremost 
the power of the nobility, which composed the fighting strength, rose to an unfore- 
seen height. The Slachta forced even the vigorous Boleslav II to leave the country", 
as his father Casimir had been obliged to do. Under Boleslav III, who was an able 
soldier, his Palatine Skarbimir rebelled, and was blinded as a punishment in 1117. 
In 1171 the nobility under the leadership of Jakva of Miechow rose against 
Boleslav IV in order to put his brother Casjpiir in his place; this was the first 
great rebellion of the Slachta. Mieszko the Elder fought for the princely rights in 
Poland, just as the son and grandson of Vladimir Monomach did in Susdal ; though 
repeatedly driven from the throne, he mounted it again. 

Besides the nobility, a second power arose in the empire, — the Church. The^ 
storm of the Investitures controversy had passed over Poland in the eleventh cen- 
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tiiry almost without leaving a trace, so little power had the hierarchy in those 
parts ; Boleslav had entered the lists against Henry IV merely on political grounds. 
If we assume, with the clerical chroniclers, that Boleslav was forced to go into exile 
for the murder of Bishop Stanislaus, we are regarding that event from the stand- 
point of the thirteenth century — in the eleventh century the Polish Church was 
still too young to be capable of such a vengeance. The pious historian of the thir- 
teenth century pictured to himself that the wanton crime must have been expiated 
in some way or other. The Christian religion only slowly struck root in Poland. 
The first prince who was obedient to the Church was Boleslav III; he took 
interest in the missions, and himself made pilgrimages to France to the tomb of 
St. ^ugidius. During his reign the first papal legate came to Poland in 1123-1125 
{from which period dates the oldest Polish document) in order to settle the bound- 
aries of the dioceses there, establish the cathedral chapters in the sees, etc. The 
Polish clergy still recognised no rule of celibacy, and the prince alone nominated 
the bishops and removed them at his own discretion; and this state of things 
continued for a long time. No bishop would then have been able to oppose the 
prince. It was only at the period of the civil wars that the Church acquired an 
increasing reputation, Vladislav III Laskonogi, son of Mieszko the elder, sus- 
pecting the latent danger, obstinately resisted the claims of the clergy. 

The conviction was at last brought home to the Poles, as it had been to the 
Bohemians and the Russians, that the only salvation for the empire lay in a 
hereditary monarchy. Since each of the petty princes wished to become a heredi- 
tary ruler, and no one of them would give way, for a time the evil only grew worse. 
The ablest statesman among the Piasts of the time was undoubtedly Casimir II 
{p. 476). Brought up in the German school, he grasped the true state of affairs, 
and therefore allied himself with the newly arisen forces, the nobility and the 
clergy, in order to reach his goal. Immediately after his elevation to the Grand 
Dukedom (which date is better fixed at 1179 than 1177), he convened an imperial 
assembly at Len 9 zyca, at which the clergy appeared as well as the nobles. This 
was the first imperial assembly of Poland, and at the same time its first synod. 
Here the Church obtained the important privilege of exemption from payment of 
imposts and taxes to the princes. The power of the princes was checked. By 
this policy Casimir placed himself in opposition to the conservative line of Great 
Poland, which would not hear of any concessions to the Church. Casimir acted 
here in the same way as the Ottos when they provided a counterpoise to the dukes 
by the creation of the imperial ecclesiastical offices ; he must have fully understood 
that he was dependent on the nobility. But the result was that he was supported 
in his efforts by the grateful Church. He also took the precaution of having his 
title confirmed by the Pope and Emperor; in this policy he seems to have been 
the model for the Bohemian dukes. He now was able to think how to make the 
grand ducal power hereditary in his family, an arrangement which was also the 
ambition of the Premyslids. Thus he and Mieszko III represented two opposite 
political Schools, and friction was inevitable. But when Casimir died in 1194, it 
was seen that matters were in a favourable position for his children. 

(5) ITie Hoim of Casimir. — Vincentius, bishop of Cracow (later sumamed 
Kadlubek), who voluntarily became a monk at Jedrzejow in 1218 and died in 
1223, records that the clergy and nobility met in 1195 at Cracow in order to settle . 
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the question of the throne. Who had summoned them? The Chronicle does 
4iot tell us. We only learn that the Church sided there with the house of Casimir. 
At the instance of Bishop Fulko of Cracow, who adroitly adduced as an argument 
the preference given by Pope and Emperor to Casimir over Mieszko, Casimir’s 
elder son, Leszko I Bialy (the White ; see the genealogical table below), was sum- 
moned to Cracow. It was the first election of a prince in Poland, though only, as 
in Bohemia, from among the members of the already ruling family, the Piasts. 
Henceforward with little interruption Cracow remained until 1370, when the 
family died out, in the hands of the descendants of Casimir, although the heredi- 
tary monarchy had not yet been formally legalised and contests for the throne were 
frequent. But it was the will of the Church and of the qobility of Cracow. This 
struggle for a satisfactory constitution progressed slowly ; Eussia and Bohemia had 
not escaped it. It is an important feature in the present case that it was the 
•Church which solved the problem ; it must have been already very powerful in 
Poland in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

Leszko, it is true, had not been able to gain any success against Mieszko. But 
after the latter’s death in 1202 Leszko was summoned by the nobles of Cracow, 
and the only condition imposed upon him was that he should remove the Palatine 
Govorko of Sandomir. That, instead of doing so, he preferred to abdicate the 
throne in favour of the son of Mieszko, Vladislav Laskonogi, proves how well 
designed was the policy of the royal house. Laskonogi, however, being an enemy 
of the Church, could not hold his own. Just at this time Heinrich Kietlicz, a 
Silesian by birth, was elected archbishop of Poland. He had formerly studied 
theology at the Sorbonne in Paris with Count Lothar Conti, who mounted the 
papal throne on January 8, 1198, as Innocent III ; and he had been steeped in the 
plans of this mighty Pope. When placed on the archbishop’s throne at Gnesen, 
he did not demand privileges but rights for the Polish Church, Then for the 
first time there a conflict between the temporal and spiritual powers broke out. 
Kietlicz was obdurate, and for the first time in Poland, a^jart from the dubious 
case of Boleslav II, launched the ban at the Great Duke. He was forced indeed 
to flee the country, but the duke also had to leave Cracow, since the nobles of 
Cracow, incited by Bishop Pelka (Fulko), left him in the lurch.^ 

Leszko was then (1206) recalled. And he now took decisive measures for the 
succession. Since he first, following the example of many princes of the time (for 
example, Pfemysl Ottocar I of Bohemia, 1204), declared his country to be a papal 
fief, and then gave his brother Conrad Masovia and Kujavia, he contrived, with the 
assent of the clergy and the nobility, that Cracow and Sandomir should remain an 
inheritance of his family. This arrangement was confirmed by the Pope. And 
by it the law of Seniority of Boleslav III was formally repealed. But since this 
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was not done with the approval of all the Piasts, the civil wars still continued. The 
result of the enactment, on the contrary, was that the provinces felt themselves 
independent of Cracow, and the unity of the empire seemed imperilled ; but this 
danger was averted by the Church. Archbishop Kietlicz soon came back from 
Eome and summoned a synod at Gnesen. The rule of celibacy was here intro* 
duced ; and a special jurisdiction and other rights were conferred on the Church. 
Laskonogi was therefore forced to give way. The remaining petty princes followed 
his example. But in all these events the archbishop of Gnesen played an inferior 
part to the bishop of Cracow, for Gnesen was in another country. The wish, how* 
ever, of the bishops of Cracow that the archbishopric should be removed from 
Gnesen to their court was not gratified. 

Poland in the thirteenth century stood already definitely under the banner of 
the Christian faith, and the princes acknowledged the power of the Church. 
Casimir had made an alliance with it in 1180, and solicited Pope Alexander III 
to confirm him in his title. Now, also, the canonisation of Stanislaus, bishop of 
Cracow, was completed, in order that the country might have its own patron saint ; 
with this object the old Chronicles had to be purposely falsified. Churches and 
monasteries sprang up everywhere. The influence of the Church was felt in every 
domain of public life. Boleslav, Leszko's son, practised deeds of piety and acts of 
penance. The princesses took the veil and won for themselves the saintly nimbus. 
It was Leszko’s brother Conrad who fought against the pagan Prussians and sum- 
moned the order of Teutonic knights (p. 492), and by so doing brought great 
danger later upon Poland. 

When Leszko died in 1227, and Conrad of Masovia assumed the government 
in the name of his infant son Boleslav Vstydlivy (the Shamefaced or Modest), the 
nobles conspired against him. They made use of the Silesian Piasts, whose head 
at that time was Henry I the Bearded, gmndson of that Vladislav who had been 
exj)elled in 1146 from Cracow. The nobility of Cracow supported Henry, who in 
spite of his piety was at variance with the clergy. The princes of Silesia, as well 
as of Great Poland, seem to have agreed together about him. Laskonogi, in opposi* 
tion to whom his own son Vladislav Odonicz, came forward as a champion of the 
Church, actually designated the Silesian Henry as heir to Great Poland. Under 
such circumstances Henry succeeded in imiting in his hands the greater part of 
the Polish dominions. It would have been a good thing for Poland if the Silesian 
Piasts had been able permanently to hold Cracow. But Henry I died early in 
1238 ; and his son Henry II, the Pious, fell gloriously on the battlefield at Liegnitz, 
on April‘ 9, 1241, in a campaign against the Mongols (Vol. II, p. 173). 

Thus once more an obstinate struggle for Cracow was kindled. Three lines of 
Piasts — the Silesian, the Great Polish, and the Casimirid — entered the lists. The 
weakest of all, CasimiPs grandson, Boleslav Vstydliv}% substantiated his claim ; 
the bishops, who were on his side, married him to an Hungarian princess, so that 
he was suppirted also by Hungary. On his death without issue the grandsons of 
Conrad of Masovia, Leszko the Black and Vladislav Lokietek, both of whom had 
estates only in Kujavia, came forward as claimants to the throne. Leszko main- 
tained his position until 1288. The internal feuds were then at their height; 
each province had its own prince, who, though himself too weak, was still at war 
with his neighbour. After Vladislav Lokietek, who only reigned a short time, 
another Silesian prince, Hemy* IV Probus of Breslau (see Fig. 12 of the plate at^ 
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page 248), took possession of Cracow (1289-1290). In the true spirit of patriotism 
he selected Przemyslav of Great Poland, a gmndson of Odonicz, to inherit his 
dominions. But others came forward as rivals. The most dangerous was the 
Bohemian king Wenzel IL He married in 1287, as his first wife, Jutta, a daughter 
of the German king Rudolf I of Hapsbuig ; perhaps the object in view was a 
union of Poland with Bohemia under the overlordship of Germany. Cracow was 
taken by Bohemia in the year 1291. Przemyslav, it is true, in order to notify the 
independence of the crown of all the Polands, had himself crowned king of Poland 
at Gnesen in 1295; but he died the next year, 1296. Wenzel conquered Great 
Poland and had himself crowned king of Poland in 1300. His death alone (1305) 
saved the independence of Poland ; but the kings of Bohemia henceforward bore 
the title of “ Rex Poloniae.” The native candidates for the throne were finally beaten 
by Vladislav Lokietek (p. 485), brother of Leszko the Black. When he was him- 
self crowned at Gnesen, in January, 1320, with the consent of the Pope, the union 
of Poland was once more safeguarded, and with it the era of hereditary monarchy 
had dawned. More than two hundred years had elapsed before the Polish nation, 
by great sacrifices and hard struggles, had won the suitable form of government. 

<7. The External Relations and Domestic Affairs of Poland to 1320 

(a) The External Relations of Poland to 1320. — The Polish nation, which 
had bled to gratify the ambition of her princes, while defiant nobles claimed a 
share in the government, had seen her most prosperous days irrevocably ruined 
through civil wars. We can best estimate her loss by the unimportant relations 
of Poland to her neighbours. 

The position of Poland towards Germany had become unfavourable. It was only 
when Germany, weakened by long wars, had, under Rudolf I of Hapsburg, aban- 
doned all notions of world empire that a more prosperous era dawned for Poland. 
It was only to the turn of events in other countries, and to the battles whicli 
had been fought in the West between Emperor and Pope, and not to their own 
efficiency, that the Piasts of Poland owed their independence from Germany. 

The Bohemian relations of Poland were important, *and, in fact, decisive for 
her policy. We first find the two states in friendly relations one to the other ; 
Mieszko I (p. 470) married a Bohemian princess. The common menace of Germany 
had probably brought them closer together. It then happened that, as Thietmar 
(p. 472) records, the two princes quarrelled with each other because the Polish 
prince had robbed the Bohemian of a province (Moravia or Cracow). The emperor, 
it is true, decided in favour of Bohemia, but could not force Poland to accept his 
arbitration. This mutual hostility forms the pivot of the future policy of Bohemia 
€uid Poland, Bohemia openly joined the German Empire, and, relying on this, 
wished to make conquests ; the only place left for Poland was in the camp of its 
enemies. In the year 1003 Boleslav I of Poland succeeded in making himself 
master of Bohemia. The union of these two jkingdoms would have been of far- 
reaching importance for the whole Slavonic world ; but Germany could not and 
would not tolerate the subjugation of her vassal Poland was forced to lib^pate 
Bohemia. The capture of Prague only increased the hatred of the two nations. 
Bretislav of Bohemia then conquered Moravia, and carried oflf to Prague the bones 
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of St Adalbert Silesia and Cracow fell for a time under Bohemian rule. Polish 
refugees were welcomed in Bohemia, and those of Bohemia in Poland. There was 
almost uninteriTipted fighting in the forests on the Silesian frontier. The same 
jealousy was apparent in the ecclesiastical domain. Bohemia wished to have it» 
archbishopric, like Poland. Bohemia took part in Prussian missionary work, but 
only in rivalry with Poland. The words, therefore, of the Polish Chronicle of the 
so-called Martinus GaUus (p. 475), *‘the Bohemians are the worst enemies of 
Poland/* have a deep significance. 

It was only in the thirteenth century that this hostility decreased, principally 
through the efforts of Premysl Ottocar 11. The hatred of Germany had now 
brought the two countries together. It was Ottocar who first appealed to the 
Slavonic fellow-sympathies of the Poles when he prepared for a decisive campaign 
against Germany, But Bohemia was too deeply plunged in submission to the 
empire, and already too far removed from the Slavonic spirit for this step to have 
any prospect of success. Poland was w^eaker, but since she always was opposed to 
Germany, the day of her independence would eventually dawn. While Bohemia, 
however, in connection with Germany developed more peacefully and under able 
kings attained some importance, Poland sank deeper and deeper. Poland formerly 
liad assumed the aggressive towards Bohemia, but now the two neighbours had 
exchanged their rOles. Bohemia obtained Moravia and extended her influence over 
Silesia. In fact, Bohemia, the duection of whose plans was defined by the north- 
ern course of the Elbe and Oder, had formed still wider plans. If the Bohemian 
princes repeatedly warred with Prussia, and if Wenzel II conquered Cracow, the 
incentive to such action must have been the Baltic. Poland barred the way thither. 

The relations of Poland and Hungary were quite different. Once only had the 
sovereigns of the two kingdoms faced each other as foes : when Boleslav I took 
Slovacia (p. 473), and at the same time contested with Stephen in Eome for the 
royal crown. In later times the interests of the two countries seldom conflicted. 
Hungary w^ent down the Danube southeastwards, Poland struggled to reach the 
Baltic. Owing to this divergence of their aims quite friendly relations were 
often afterwards developed. 

The state of things on the Baltic Sea became dangerous for Poland at the time 
of the civil wars. The Polish princes of Kujavia and Masovia were unable to 
defend themselves against the pagan Prussians. The Popes, indeed, wei*e solici- 
tous about their conversion, crusades were preached, and an order of knights was 
founded in Dobrzyn. But that was of little avail. Conrad of Masovia and Kuja- 
via (pp. 479 etseq, and 492), therefore, summoned the Teutonic knights and assigned 
to them some districts in 1226. Hermaim of Salza did not, however, content 
himself with the deed of gift of the Piast, but obtained that district as a fief from 
the emperor Frederick II and Pope Gregory IX ; the latter, in fact, freed the ter- 
ritory of the Order from ail except papal overlordship. Thus secured on *dl sides 
the Order began the war with the Prussians, supjxirted by the knights of Western 
Europe and especially those of Germany ; the princes of Bohemia, Poland, and 
Pomemnia also sent help. Success came rapidly ; Prussia was soon conquered and 
secured by fortresses. But it was soon apparent that the Order had its own 
interests, not those of Poland, in view. Duke Svatopluk of Pomerania soon 
confronted the Order and protected Prussia. The Polish princes, however, had 
claimed the help of the knights against Brandenburg, which wished to have 
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Pomerania. But the Order, when once brought into Pomerania was unwilling to 
evacuate the country. In that same year, 1309, the Teutonic knights removed their 
chief centi’e from Venice to Marienburg. Thus there arose here a dangerous neigh- 
bour, supported by Germany and the Pope, which threatened to cut off Poland from 
the sea. The only hope left was, that now Lithuania was developing to the east of 
the Order, it certainly lay with Poland to make the best use of this turn of events. 

Poland was equally unable to guard her interests in Eussia. This position was 
now all the more dangerous, since, after the subjugation of her eastern neighbour 
by the Tartars, the way to Poland lay open to the latter ; and often enough have 
the Tartars ravaged Polish countries. 

(h) Tlie Domestic Condition of Poland to ISiO. — Equally gloomy was the posi- 
tion at that time of the internal state of Poland, both in respect of legal and 
economic developments and with regard to general culture. The person of the 
prince and his court constituted the centre of public life. The prince was the 
supreme administrator, judge, and general ; he was formally absolute and irrespon- 
sible. He nominated the higher officials, who represented his rights ; such were the 
court-judge and under-court-judge, the marshal and under-marshal, the cham- 
berlain and under-chamberlain, seneschal and under-seneschal, carver, etc. At 
their head stood the palatine (^ivojewoda). It cannot now be determined which 
offices dated from the pagan times and how far the court may have been altered 
later ; the offices of chancellor and court secretary were certainly only creations of 
the Christian age. 

The administration was simple. The country was divided into Castellanries; 
each Castcllanus exercised in his own division all the rights of the prince. The 
Castellanries were divided into smaller districts (opola), which, probably dating 
from the oldest time, continued in existence until the thirteenth century. 

But more important for the people were the treasury and the law court. It is 
difficult to distinguish accurately between the fiscal dues which the freemen and 
serfs, who resided on the crown lands, were required to pay, and those which were 
payable to the royal coffers from other lands. The dues required consisted in pay- 
ments in kind and in compulsory services, and there was a long list. A plough tax, 
a court tax, and a peace tax {poradlne, podworoxvey and viir) are first mentioned; 
we find also dues on honey, corn, cows, oxen, sheep, swine, etc. The subjects had 
to discharge public duties ; they were, for instance, bcmnd to build and restore the 
castles and bridges, and compelled to dig moats, mount watch in the castles and 
courts, furnish the prince and his officials with horses and carriages, guides and 
escorts, to hunt down criminals and clear the forests, and so forth. Most burden- 
some was the obligation to receive and board messengers and officials, hunters, fal- 
coners, the keepers of the royal horses and hounds, their brewers, bakers, fishermen, 
etc., and supply food for the hounds and fodder for the horses. Even the butchers 
were bound to hand over to the royal falconers the livers of the animals which they 
slaughtered. Besides this the prince clainjid all unoccupied lands, all hunting- 
grounds and fisheries, all castles and towns, tolls and coinage rights, mills and 
the sale of salt, markets and court fees, etc. No considerable deviations flwim the 
oppressive burdens of the feudal system in Western Europe (partially down to the 
great French Eevolution) are observable. If we bear in mind also that abuses 
in the system occurred, that, for instance, when horses were required, they were 
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taken from any place, but were often not restored, we shall understand that the 
people were completely at the mercy of the j)rince and his officials. 

Equally unfavourable to the people was the judicial system. The inhabitants of 
each district (opole) were collectively responsible for any crimes, and in the event 
of a murder which had been committed on its soil it paid the indemnity, and also 
was under the obligation of prosecuting the criminals. Since, with the exception 
of the death i)enalty or mutilation, there were only fines, that is to say, court dues, 
the courts themselves became a sort of fiscal institution. As long as the kingdom 
was still undivided and large, all burdens were still more or less endurable. But 
the position became worse and finally intolerable, when after the partition every 
prince kept up in his own province a court with a crowd of officials. To crown all, 
the nobles and clergy struggled more and more, as time went on, to free themselves 
from these obligations, while they obtained the corresponding privileges. They 
released themselves from the system of the opole, and, by so doing, from its col- 
lective responsibility, jurisdiction, and taxation. In this way private lordships, 
almost tax free as regards the treasury, with their own jurisdiction, and their 
own system of taxation, were formed by the side of the opola. The whole burden 
of the kingdom was shifted on to the peasants. Tlie clergy and nobility became 
rich, while the people and the princes were impoverished. 

(c) The Significance of the German Colonisation. — The old Slavonic law and 
the earlier enactments were so riddled by these privileges that they became almost 
impracticable. The necessary change came in the shape of the German colonisa- 
tion. The circumstance that the Piasts, especially the Silesian, married German 
princesses, who came to Poland with a German suite, must have contributed to 
increase the German element in Poland, just as in the adjoining country of Hun- 
gary (cf. p. 398). The economic distress, however, was the decisive cause. In 
order to fill the treasury, princes, as well as monasteries and nobles, brought into 
the country German settlers from the more densely inhabited West in order to 
gather the produce of the fields. The superiority and the lasting influence of the 
foreign colonists lay less in the fact that the Germans knew better how to cul- 
tivate the soil than in their more favourable legal position. The colonists, who 
were brought into the country by a contractor, received a plot of ground as an 
hereditary property, with certain minor rights and privileges, and had in return 
merely to pay a definite annual sum to the lord of the manor. This privileged 
position was bound to promote their prosperity and to strengthen in them that 
feeling of self-reliance which they had brought with them as subjects of the Ger- 
man Empire, to which Poland was tributary. The relation of the immigrant to the 
native was the same in Bohemia and Russia. The strong political position of 
Germany l)enefited the settlers of that day as much as it benefits the German 
merchants and artisans of our times. Foreigners were promoted by the Slavonic 
princes to the detriment of their own people. The princes were too short-sighted 
to see tliat in this way they fostered in their own people that feeling of 
insignificance which has been felt for centuries and has found its expression in 
legends, songs, and other forms of literature. On the other hand, the Germans, 
who had the means at their disposal, were always in the position to pursue further 
developments of cultui*e. The feelings of the Slavonic population, mortified and 
humiliated by their own princes, either unburdened themselves in hatred for the 
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quite innocent German element, and in rebellions against the authorities, or found 
a vent in emigration. On the other hand, the people took refuge in the protec- 
tion of the German law ; Polish villages and towns under the Slavonic law wished, 
in order to increase their prosperity, to be " promoted ** to the German law. Ger- 
man customs, language, and culture would obviously spread rapidly under these 
conditions. The devastations of the Tartars and the civil wars helped on the Ger- 
man colonisation. Silesia was soon completely Germanised, and in other provinces 
the German element at any rate grew steadily stronger. If the Silesian Piasts 
succeeded in temporarily driving the Casimirids from the throne of Cracow, they 
owed that in no small degree to the support of their German subjects. A Ger- 
manisation of the entire Polish state lay already within the range of probability. 
A national crisis now took the place of the economic crisis which had been par- 
tially relieved by the German colonisation. This was tlie more dangerous since 
the Teutonic knights had now formed a third paity in the country by the side of 
the Germans and the Empire, 

This situation was especially gloomy for Poland and all Slavs, since it was no 
longer the courts and castles of the ruling class, but rather the towns, that formed 
the centres of political, economic, and social life. The Slavs had, however, adopted 
their municipal organisation directly from tlie Germans, who were far ahead of 
them in this respect, and they usually found that their requirements in culture 
were satisfied to a far higlier degree among the Teutons than the I.atins. 

D . The United Kingdom of the Last Piasts (1320-1370) 

(a) Vladislav Lokidck. — Such was the state of affairs in Poland when, in 
1320, Vladislav Lokietek was crowned king in Cracow. The removal of all abuses 
in the interior of the realm, the improvement of tlie administration and judicature, 
the revision of the system of taxation, the establishment of equitable relations 
between the various sections of the people, the restraint of the Germanising 
movement, the encouragement of culture, and the protection of the realm against 
foreign attacks, — such was the task of the restored monarchy. It was the more 
difficult since Poland had no friend, at the most some moderate support froin 
the Roman Curia, which was again in conflict with the empire. Lokietek saw 
clearly that the Teutonic Order was the most dangerous enemy of Poland. He 
therefore sued the knights in the Roman Curia resj>ecting Pomerania. He formed 
an alliance with Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and mairied his daughter Eliza- 
beth with the Hungarian king, Charles Itobert of Anjou (see genealogical tree at 
page 384). He also succeeded in gaining the friendship of Lithuanian princes, 
who were already hostile to the Order. In 1325 he married his son Casimir to Al- 
dona, daughter of the warlike Lithuanian Gedymin (Withen). Thus strengthened, 
he advanced himself against the Order. The first engagements proved favourable to 
him. But the results were temporarily unimportant ; and the Roman suit brought 
him no advantage. This was partly c^e to the hostile attitude of King John 
of Bohemia, who could not disguise his impulse toward the NortL John so 
far accomplished his purpose between the years 1327 and 1331, that most of 
the Silesian princes did homage to him (p. 248) ; and he undertook a camfaign 
against Lithuania, recei\iDg on the way ttie homage of a Masovian prince. The 
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Hungarian assistance, which Lokietek received, alone checked the Bohanian king 
from further steps. In spite of all this, the neighbouring States noticed that the 
position of Poland was strengthened when Lokietek died in 1333. 

{b) Casimir the Great — Work enough was left for his son Casimir. Lokietek 
had, it is true, already restored to a large extent the unity of the empire, and its 
independence was actually acknowledged by the Holy Eoman Empire. But 
Poland, which had hardly been cemented together, was so exhausted that it could 
only be permanently saved by a strong hand. Casimir proved himself the wished- 
for strong king. The times had changed. The formerly despotic ruler had now 
to share his power with the priests and the nobles. By the side of these the 
towns rose continuously victorious. Chivalry soon lost its peculiar value; on 
the one hand firearms had been invented, on the other the ideas and objects 
of men changed with the growing prosperity of trades and industries. The laws, 
the military system, and the government required reform ; they were to suit the 
conditions of a new era. 

Casimir was competent for his task ; with unerring eye he recognised that 
chivalry was nearing its end ; and he did not fritter his time away in tournaments 
as King John did, but turned his attention with all the greater zeal to imix)rtaut 
economic, political, and social questions. Thus in 1335, making full use of the 
favourable situation, he concluded with John of Bohemia the treaty of Yisegr^d. 
John abandoned his claims on Poland, in return for wiiich Casimir paid him 
one hundred and twenty tliousand Bohemian grosclien, and recognised the Bohe- 
mian suzerainty over Silesia and Block. Casimir’s relations with the Teutonic 
Order did not turn out so favourably for Poland. The kings of Bohemia and 
Hungary decided in favour of tlie knights; the Eoman Curia played a double 
game. Thus Pomerania, which was lost, could onl}’ be won back by the sword. 
Casimir must liave been resolved to do so, since he concluded a treaty with 
Charles Eobert of Hungary in 1339 at Visegrdd. Having no male issue, he 
promised the succession in Poland to Lewis, the son of the latter and his own 
nephew, on the understanding tliat Lewis would win back the lost provinces, 
especially Pomerania, would fill the offices and liigh posts only with Poles, would 
imj>ose no new taxes, and would respect the ancient privileges. The purport of 
this hereditary alliance was certainly hostile to the Order. But CasimiPs attention 
was turned to another direction. 

When the childless prince Boleslav Troidenovicz was poisoned in Eed Eussia 
(Halicz) by the Boyars, Casimir was bound to interfere, if he did not wish that 
the Lithuanians or the Tartars should seize the countiy and thus become his imme- 
diate neighbours. When Casimir took Halicz and Lemberg in 1340, the Lithu- 
anians occupied Volhynia; an event of the gi'eatest importance for all Eastern 
Europe. Even the question of the Teutonic Order at once became less weighty 
and urgent for Poland. In 1343 Casimir concluded a treaty with the Knights at 
Kalisch, by which he ceded to them Pomerania and the region of Michelau and 
Chelm, while he only recovered Kujavia and Dobrzyn. Half voluntarily Poland 
thus barred her own access to the Baltic Sea, But in return there was the glimpse- 
of Jjope in the future of pressing onwards to the East, of reaching perhaps the 
Black Sea, and finally, through the increase of power there acquired, of wreaking 
vengeance on her ancient foes, and winning back the provinces lost to Bohemia 
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and tlie Teutonic Order. Perhaps this goal hovered before Casimir’s eyes when 
he concluded in 1339 the settlement of the succession with Hungary; there were 
then clear signs of ferment in the region of Halicz. At first, however, Casimir 
was unfortunate; the war with Lithuania and the Taiiars was by, no means 
easy. It was only towards 1366 that he permanently secured Lemberg, Halicz, 
and a part of Volhynia for Poland. Meanwhile he had also reconquered a part 
of Silesia ; the prince of Masovia also took the oath of fealty to him. He 
stilh however, bore the title ** Heir to Pomerania ; ” a proof that he continued to 
think about that country. 

But it was not in his conquests and his advancement of his realm that the true 
greatness of Casimir lay, but in his administration md organisation. He would 
not have been able to achieve any political successes liad he not been intent upon 
internal reform. In the first place, he gave Poland, which had hitherto only been 
a personal union of distinct countries, a centralised organisation. He unified the 
administration by creating new imperial offices in addition to the local offices 
which had existed since the times of the petty principalities. He then proceeded 
to improve the judicial system. He first of all ordered the customary law, which 
was preserved only in oral tmdition and naturally was different in the different 
districts, to be written down, and then had a universal code prepared for all Polish 
countries. He allowed the flourishing towns which lived according to the code of 
Kulm or Magdeburg to retain their laws, but forbade any appeal to the mother 
towns outside the kingdom. He substituted a siipeiior court of German law in 
every district, which decided cases according to tlie ju’inciples of the Magdebuig 
Code and the Saclisens|iiegel ; the magistrates of all the German villages were 
subordinated to this court. As the tribunal of liigbest instance for all local courts 
he established the Supreme Court of Justice atjCmcow in 1356, at tlie head of which 
he stood the governor of Cracow and a royal procurator-general, with seven qualified 
lawyers as assessors. The towns were in this way severed from Germany, and 
since they gradually lost any tendency to become Germanised, the national feelings 
of Poland were cautiously fostered and developed. 

It seemed as if Casimir from the same motives had specially favoured the 
nobility, in order to prevent the German town element from acquiring political 
importance. The arrogance of the slachta ceilainly increased from the fact of his 
taking the advice of assemblies of nobles ; indeed, there was actually formed among 
the nobility a league whose head suffered the death penalty by order of the king 
on account of outmges which had been committed. The king, however, continued 
to regard the nobles as the advisers of the crown. This tendency was visible in 
the actions of his successors ; the national opix>sition between Poles and Germans 
was then very strong. 

The reorganisation of the military system was not less important. Hitherto 
only the wealthy nobles had fiiriiished troops, since the cost of equipment was 
heavy and the landowning clergy were exempt from the duty. Casimir now de- 
cided that for the future, in order to raise the sunken state of the army, the duty 
of service should be imposed upon all possessors of land. Thus the citizen became 
equally available for the army ; the clergy had to send substitutes. Pegulationr 
as to levying troops were also drawn up. In addition to this he ordered; that stone 
fortresses should l>e constructed everywhere in place of wooden ; he transformed 
cliarches into castles (hence the Polish Icoaciol, Bohemian koBkl, in the sense ot 
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church) and built good roads. The later successes of Poland were considerably 
influenced by these military reforms. 

He took not less effective steps to advance the trade of the country, since he 
conferred special privileges on the towns, guaranteed security of person and prop- 
erty to foreign merchants, and gave them rights, built roads and bridges, founded 
markets, multiplied the number of fairs, opened up trade-routes into the interior, 
extirpated brigandage, and, which was the most important point, introduced a uni- 
form coinage. The prosperity of the kingdom suddenly revived, and the reputation 
of the king grew so greatly that he was chosen to arbitrate between the emperor 
Charles IV and King Lewis of Hungary. The former of these sovereigns married 
at Cracow, as his fourth wife, Casimir’s granddaughter Elizabeth (a daughter of 
Boguslav V of Pomerania). On this occasion Casimir gave his guests, the kings of 
Hungary, Bohemia, Cyprus, and Denmark, a brilliant reception. The event is 
described in the “ Chronica Cracoviae of John of Czarnkov, archdeacon of Gnesen. 

Casimir put the coping-stone on his labours when he founded in 1364 a univer- 
sity at Cracow. Now for the first time Poland entered the ranks of civilized states, 
and could perform her duty in the east of Europe. He considered in this scheme 
the interests of all classes, nations, and creeds. He protected the peasants from 
the nobles, and was therefore called the Peasants’ King. He granted rights to 
Armenians, Jews, and others. Himself a Roman Catholic, he nevertheless instructed 
the Byzantine patriarch to found bishoprics in his Russian dominions. 

When Casimir died in 1370 the formerly exhausted and despised Poland was a 
rich and respected civilized state. The old dynasty of the Piasts became extinct 
with him. And with him also closes the first great epoch of Polish history. In 
conformity with the arrangement which had been made respecting the succession, 
King Lewis of Hungary took over the government. Piasts still ruled, it is true, in 
the })otty principality of Masovia, but Casimir had been forced to exclude from the 
succession these ultra-conservative and insignificant relations, in the interests of 
the realm, which could only attain greater importance in alliance with a second 
IK)wer. 


E , The Personal Union between Poland and Hungary 

The reign of the Angevin Lewis brought no prosperity to the country of Poland, 
which was regarded merely as an appanage of Hungary. After his coronation in 
Cracow Lewis returned home with the Polish royal insignia, and sent his mother 
Elizabeth, the sister of Casimir, to Poland as regent (cf. p. 384). He only thought 
of securing the cn)wn of Poland for one of his daughters, since he had no male 
heirs, who alone were regarded in the succession treaty by Casimir. The agieement 
with tlie Polish nobles was signed at Kaschau in 1374. The king in return pledged 
himself to reconquer the lost Polish provinces, to remit the dues of the nobility 
except the sum of two groschen from each plough, to confer all offices only on Poles 
of the district concerned, and to give special pay for military service outside the 
borders of the country. He was not concerned by the thought that the military 
and fiscal strength of Poland was thus much reduced and that the nobility were 
expressly recognized as the dominant influence ; indeed, he actually united Red 
Russia with the Hungarian throne, and sent his own governor thither. He it 
was, also, who lai’gely promoted the Roman Catholic propaganda in the Russian 
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territory, and thus generated a movement which not only cost Hungary Red 
Russia, but later proved disastrous to Poland also. The arrogance of the nobility 
increased during his reign, and with it disorders in the country, so much that there 
was no longer any justice. The property of the poor was continually plundered 
by the Captains and Burggraves. And when after large payments to the Chan- 
cery a petitioner came back from Hungary with a royal letter, the noble brigands 
took no notice of it at all. Merchants and travellers were continually robbed and 
plundered on the highroads without the slightest interference on the part of the 
Captains. 

6. CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM IN THE' BALTIC PROVINCES 
AND IN LITHUANIA DOWN TO 1386 

A , The Ethnology of the Southern Regions of the Baltic 

On the southern shores of the Baltic, where nature has not marked any sharply 
defined limits landwards, the Slavs, Fins, and Lithuanians influenced each other 
reciprocally. In the first place, the Slavs, who were the earliest to found states 
in those parts, ruled the others. Thus Poland, following the course of the Vistula, 
turned against the Prussian Lithuanians in order to set foot on the Baltic. We 
find the Finnish Livonians at an early period of history the vassals of tlie Russian 
princes of Polock, who ruled the whole course of the Dwina as far as the sea. 
The Esthonians finally became dependent on the Novgorodian Slavs on the Lake 
of Ilmen, who founded there Jurjev (Dorpat) and other towns. 

But when Russia became weakened by civil wars, and the princes of Polock 
could therefore not assert their authority over the tribes on the Dwina (p 462), 
other nations tried to gain a firm footing there. The country was more accessible 
from the sea than from the interior of the continent of Eastern Europe, and could 
not escape the influence of those nations who navigated the Baltic Sea. The 
Danes were the first to try to settle in Livonia. The Swedes also, who navi- 
gated the whole Baltic coast and established a large emporium at Wisby on the 
island of Gotland, came into contact with the Finnish tribes in Livonia and 
Esthonia. But even they failed to achieve permanent successes. Tlie situation 
changed only when th"* German trading towns of the North came into prominence. 
Llibeck also possessed an emporium and trading factories in Wisby, but then 
tried to come into direct communication with the Finnish tribes without Swedish 
intervention. The German ship that had sailed to seek out these tribes was 
driven by a storm into the Gulf of Riga. The natives flocked together, as the 
older Livonian Rhymed Chronicle (c. 1291) tells us, and attacked the Germans. 
But when they were beaten off, they proffered peace and began to trade by barter 
(the founding of the castle tfxklill, usually assigned to the year 1143, really dates 
from four decades later). This first contact of Germans with Livonians, Lithu- 
anians, and Slavs was purely due to a coi^ercial policy. But it did not continue 
so. The races of W'estern Europe were then permeated by a deep religious feeling. 
The paganism of the Finnish and Lithuanian tribes attracted attention. The 
awakening missionary zeal found supporters in Germany the more readily since it 
promised to be remunerative both in its political and economic aspects. 
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The first missionary of the Prussians was St Adalbert, who enjoyed the pro- 
tection of Poland (pp. 236 and 472). Twelve years after him, St. Bruno of Quer- 
furt also found a martyr’s death there. Boleslav III Krzyvousty carried on the 
work of conversion in Pomerania and Prussia on a larger scale. The man in 
whom he confided, Bishop Otto of Bamberg (p. 475), in contrast to other mission- 
aries, who went barefooted and shabbily dressed, appeared among the Pomeranians 
as a mighty prince, with a brilliant suite, and supported by the Polish army. He 
gave beautiful clothes and other presents to the newly baptised, and met with 
great success. 

Henry Zdik, bishop of Olmiitz (p. 239), then resolved to preach the gospel to 
the Prussians in the footsteps of St. Adalbert, and applied to the Curia (1140). 
But it was not until 1144, when preparations were being made for the second 
crusade, that Pope Lucius II negotiated with Henry about a Prussian mission. 
It was then determined that Bohemia, Poland, and other northern kingdoms should 
not be obliged to join expeditions to the Holy Land, but should undertake the 
conversion of the Prussians instead. The Moravian princes therefore undertook 
with Bishop Henry a crusade against the Prussians in 1147. They were joined 
by German and Polish princes. This event may have ripened the plans at the 
Bohemian court for expanding in a northerly direction at the cost of Poland, and 
obtaining a footing on the Baltic by building castles, etc. The Prussians obsti- 
nately defended their old gods and their liberty. They improved their methods of 
warfare, and even ventured on invading Kujavia and Masovia. 

During the course of these events the Danes turned their attention to the 
Wends, and the Swedes to Finland, Livonia, and Esthouia. Abbot Peter of 
Eheiras marked out for the Finnish mission his pupil Fulko, who was consecrated 
bishop by the archbishop of Lund. Pope Alexander III gave liis sanction to the 
plan in 1169, and conferred indulgences on all Scandinavians who would join the 
war against the Estlioiiians, Fulko was not, however, ade(|uately supported by 
either side. The Cliristiau propaganda of the Scandinavians generally met with 
no success. 

Abbot Arnold of Llibeck (f 1212), who is generally supposed to have con- 
tinued the Slavonic Chronicle of Helniod, relates that Meinhard, a priest, came 
with tVie Germans to Livonia, and was the first to try and preach the gospel to 
the Livonians. When lie found that the harvest was g.*od he applied to the 
archbishop of Bremen, in 1186, to inaugurate a mission on a grand scale; he also 
asked the pruice of Polock to allow the mission. As a reward for his successful 
energy (building of a church and a castle at 0xkull, founding of convents, etc.), 
the archbishop of Bremen consecrated him bishop of Dxklill. But when tithes 
were exacted from the Livonians, and they noticed their dependence on Bremen, 
they attacked Dxkiill and dived into the Dwina to wash off their baptism. Mein- 
hard, who could not leave the castle, sent his vicar, Dietrich, as an envoy to 
Borne, and died in 1196. His successor, Berthold, reached Livonia with an army 
of crusaders, but was defeated by the Livonians in 1198. All the baptised Livoni- 
ans aliandoned Christianity ; they threw into the sea a wooden image which they 
thought to be the German god of destruction. 

The archbishop of Bremen now sent Albrecht von Bukshtivden in 1198 as 
bishop to DxklilL King Canute of Denmark, Pope Innocent III, and several 
princes supported him. A crusading force of twenty-three ships now came to 
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Livonia. The Livonians assumed the defensive, but Albrecht had recourse to 
stratagem. After concluding an armistice, he invited tlie oldest Livonians to a 
banquet, and did not let them go free until they gave their children as hostages 
and promised acceptance of Christianity. The opposition of the Livonians was 
broken down, the children were sent to Bremen to be educated, and the gospel 
was preached everywhere. In 1201, for greater security, he removed the bishopric 
from UxkUll to the town of Riga, which had been newly fortified by him and lay 
nearer to the sea. He then, in order to create a fighting force for himself, divided 
the land as fiefs among such crusaders as were willing to settle there. When the 
news of the founding of Riga was spread, Esthonians, Livonians, Courlanders, and 
Lithuanians came to conclude peace. In order to secure absolutely the work of 
conversion, Albrecht founded in 1202 a new knightly order for Livonia on the 
model of the Templars. These fratrcs militicc Christi wore white cloaks with a 
red cross and sword on the left breast, and were therefore called fratrcs ensiferi 
or gladiferL They were subject to the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction o| the 
bishops of Riga. The master had his seat in the newly built Wenden. In the 
year 1207 Albrecht surrendered Livonia to the emperor Philip of Suabia as a fief. 
The real conquest now began. The Livonians first and then the Letts were sub- 
jugated. The Russian principality of Polock, to which the country on the Dwina 
paid tribute (the two principalities of Kukenojs and Gersike belonged to it), 
attempted, it is true, to enforce its rights by help of the Esthonians, but it was 
too weak. Even Kukenojs and Gersike were conquered by the Germans, and the 
name of the latter soon disappears from history, although Albrecht agreed to the 
payment of a tribute for Livonia to Polock. 

It was now the turn of Esthonia. The district of Sakkala, witli Fellin, was 
first conquered, then Ungaunia. Here, however, Novgorod, to which the Estho- 
nians paid tribute, and which had built Jurjev in those parts in 1030, came into 
the question. The princes also of Pskow, with the help of Novgorod, inflicted 
defeats on the Germans. Albrecht therefore turned in 1218 to King Wuldemar II 
of Denmark. The Esthonians were beaten in 1219. The Danes founded then the 
town and castle of Reval, and placed a bishop there, who was subordinate to tlio 
archbishopric of Lund. The Danes and the Germans now vied with each other in 
the conversion of the country. The Livonian Order protested against the Danish 
conquest. Albrecht lodged charges against Waldemar in Rome and before the 
German emperor, all in vain. Waldemar offered Esthonia as a fief to the Pope ; 
the emperor Frederick II was involved in the preparations for a crusade. Albrecht 
was compelled therefore to recognise the supremacy of Denmark over Esthonia. 
But since Waldemar, his attention being engrossed elsewhere, abandoned the con- 
quered countries to their fate, the Germans were able to recover their strength. 
In the year 1224 they took Jurjev, although it had been obstinately defended by 
the prince Wjatko. Albrecht then conquered the islands of Mon (Molon) and 
Oesel. The Order attacked Reval and other Danish possessions. Even the Cour- 
landers and Semgallians on the left ban^ of the Dwina were subjugated in the 
lifetime of Albrecht The Order received after the year 1207 a third of the con- 
quered countries for its maintenance. When Albrecht died in 1229 tihe sover- 
eignty of the bishopric and the Order extended over the whole of Gourland, 
Livonia, and Esthonia. 
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B . The Teutonic Order and Lithuania to 1386 

{a) The Teutonic Order, — The successes of the Livonian Order drew the 
attention of all the northern States to it. The Polish prince Conrad of Masovia 
and Kujavia, whose dominions had been cruelly raided by the pagan Prussians 
and were being overrun by the Lithuanians, formed a scheme of founding a similar 
knighthood. At that time Christian, a monk of the Cistercian monastery in Oliva 
(later suffragan bishop of Mainz), was preaching the gospel to the Prussians. 
Pope Honorius 111, to whom he appealed for assistance, raised him to the bishopric 
of Lithuania and recommended him to the archbishop of Gnesen. On his return 
to Prussia he could not, however, maintain his position. Even Conrad was com- 
pelled to leave his principality. In his straits he founded an “ Order of Christ,’' 
and assigned to it the territory of Dobrzyn (hence also the name ‘‘Dobrinian 
Order”). But this Order also failed to hold its own. 

’Conrad now turned to the Teutonic Order, which just at this time (1225) was 
expelled from Transylvania by King Andreas of Hungary. The Grand Master 
Hermann of Salza accepted the offer, and received as territory the district of Kuhn 
and the regions still to be conquered. The Order took all this in 1226 as a fief 
from the emperor Frederic, and thus made itself independent of the Masovian 
prince. In the year 1228 Hermann Balk, the first territorial Master, appeared in 
Prussia with a strong force of knights under the banner of the Blessed Virgin. 
The lieathen, who were still disunited and carried on the war in bands, were 
driven back step by step. Good roads were laid down everywhere and castles 
built. Thus, first of all, Thorn arose, then Kulm, Marienwerder, and Elbing. 
The. Prussian children were taken away and sent to Germany to be educated. 
The pagans offered indeed an obstinate resistance. But the German knights were 
supported by the whole of Europe, while the Prussians found only here and there 
some slight help from their fellow tribesmen in Lithuania. 

While the Teutonic Onler thus grew stronger, the news suddenly came from 
Livonia that the Order in that country, being inadequately supported by the West 
and threatened by an overwhelming force of Livonians, Danes, and Eussians, 
was on the verge of being dissolved. In order to save the new offshoot, it was 
proposed to combine the two foundations. The Knights of the Sword were 
incorporated in the Teutonic Order in 1237, adopted its badges and dress, and 
henceforward formed a province of the Teutonic Order, without, however, di.s- 
owning their duties toward the bishop of Riga and the prince of Polock. The 
amalgamation was advantageous for both parties. A powerful German state was 
now formed on the southern coast of the Baltic (see the small map, “ Poland, etc., 
at the Beginning of the Fourteenth Century,” on page 550), to which the Lithu- 
anians. Fins, and Slavs were subordinated. Its superiority in culture, warfare, 
and government soon made the Order a menace to the Russians and, above all, to 
the Poles. 

Knights flocked to the territory of the Order from all parts of Europe. Luxury 
and magnificence, with a constant round of brilliant tournaments and banquets, 
were the order of the day at Marienburg, the seat of the Grand Master, and in 
the other castles. Possibly no royal court in Europe, not excepting that of the 
emperor himself, offered such pleasures and distractions to the knights as the 
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court of Marienburg. This was the training college for the young knights, who 
naturally went there in preference to Palestine. Every year foreign knights 
assembled in the domains of the Order to take part in the campaigns. '‘Journeys’' 
were made to Lithuania, when the lakes and morasses were frozen. The country 
was completely ravaged, the inhabitants carried off, the villages burnt. The 
Lithuanians then did the same, only in larger numbers, since the domains of the 
Order were thickly populated and studded with castles. The Teutonic knights 
succeeded after a time in winning a party for themselves among the Lithuanians ; 
the wealthier and shrewder pagans were forced ultimately to acknowledge that 
Christianity was better, the culture of the Order higher, and their way of life 
more pleasant. 

(6) Lithuania, — At the moment when the danger frojii the Teutonic Order 
was the greatest, Lithuania unexpectedly found a new source of strength in the 
surrounding Eussian territory. The adjoining district of Polock had severed itself 
earlier than the other Eussian principalities from the control of Kiev. Since there 
also, as formerly in the Eussia of the twelfth century, several petty principalities 
sprung up in consequence of the dissensions of the princely family and with the 
popular assemblies, the contending parties often called in the help of their neigh- 
bours, and in this way Lithuania was drawn into Eussian affairs. By the first half 
of the thirteenth century Lithuanian principalities liad arisen on Eussian soil. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century Mendog (Mindove) came into 
prominence as ruler of Lithuania. He appears to have been the first who ns 
“ Grand Duke ” treated the other petty princes as vassals. But his position was 
difficult. Not only did the lords of Halicz and Vladimir fight with him for the 
possession of Black Eussia, but his kinsmen pressed on him still more heavily. 
Even the people, dissatisfied with his imperious policy, turned against him ; the 
more so as the prince, although still a pagan, was not disinclined towards the 
Christian religion, which was introduced there from Eussia. The result was 
the formation of two parties in Lithuania. The one represented the national 
element, and defended the national language, customs, and religion ; the Chris- 
tian, which was already the stronger party, inclined toward Eussia. At the 
head of the latter party stood Mendog’s son Vojschelk, an enterprising char- 
acter, who was devoted to the Greek Church with the full zeal of his fiery souL 
He entered a convent, and his dearest wish was to end his days on Mount Athos, 
as many sovereigns of Oriental Christendom had done. 

But what Mendog wished was some relaxation in the struggle against the 
Livonian and Teutonic Orders ; instead of which both parties launched him into 
a still more obstinate war with the Orders, and, in addition, with Eussia. Eed 
Eussia now entered on the scene against Lithuania with all its forces ; a better 
understanding between it and the Teutonic knights had been effected. Both sides 
fought for the possession of Black Eussia. If the princes of Halicz had succeeded 
in uniting Black Eussia with their possessions, a new power, with the Little 
Eussians for its chief supporters, would %ave been formed, owing to the internal 
dissensions of Lithuania and the disintegration with which Eussia was threatened 
from the southeast through the Tartar ascendancy. But the wily Ijthuanian 
understood how to cripple all his foes. He first professed his willingness to accept 
Christianity. Innocent IV sent liim the royal crown, and Mendog received it and 
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the rite of baptism at Novgorod in 1250. In this way a friendly understanding 
was promoted between him and the Livonian Order. By ceding to the latter the 
whole region of Smud, he revenged himself also on that national party, which 
refused to recognise his overlordship. He also concluded a treaty with the prince 
of Red Russia in 1255, and ceded Black Russia to him as a fief ; his son Vojschelk 
married a daughter of the former. The people soon rose in Smud against the 
Livonian Order, and were willing now to accept Mendog’s rule. Mendog vigor- 
ously supported this movement; the Order suffered a decisive defeat, and was 
compelled once more to cede all the Lithuanian provinces. In this way the power 
of the Grand Duke in Lithuania was strengthened. For although Mendog was 
murdered in 1263, others aimed at the position of Grand Duke. Lithuania had 
now therefore to face the same struggle for the constitution as Russia, Poland, 
and other Slavonic countries. 

The family of Mendog had made a power out of Lithuania ; but it was the lot 
of another Lithuanian family to raise Lithuania into a great power, — the family, 
that is, whose representative, Gedymin (Withen), was Grand Duke in 1316. The 
state of Lithuania had already acquired a quite different aspect. Its swamps and 
lakes were not its only fortifications, but the country was covered with castles 
and walled towns. An improved method of warfare had been learnt from the 
Germans. Russian culture permeated public and private life ; the Russian lan- 
guage was the language of the Church, the court, and the nobility ; the princely 
chancery used no language except Russian ; the Lithuanian army consisted to a 
large extent of Russian troops, and was often led by Russians. As a sort of 
Russian state, Lithuania was able to expand more easily on Russian territory. 
Gedymin had several Russian principalities. His rule was actually greeted with 
joy in the regions occupied by the Tartars. The Lithuanians defeated even 
the dreaded Mongols, who were reckoned invincible. Kiev itself oscillated now 
between the Lithuanian and the Tartar ruler. Russian districts composed with 
it the predominant part of the Lithuanian state, which under Gedymin was the 
first power of Eastern Europe. Although still a pagan, Gedymin married Russian 
princesses, and allowed them to live according to the Christian faith and educate 
their children in it. He married his son Olgerd to a princess of Witebsk, his 
second son to a princess of Volhynia, one daughter to Prince Syineon of Moscow, 
and another to the prince of Tver ; Aldona (p. 485) wedded Casimir of Poland ; 
the fourth daughter, Boleslav Trojdenovicz of Masovia. He sent colonists into 
the wide deserts, and built towns and villages, to which he gave privileges of the 
German type. He founded Wilna, the future capital of Lithuania, transferred the 
pagan sanctuary thither in 1322, and had the sacred fire kindled there before 
the altar of Perkunas, At the same time he entered into negotiations with the 
Pope, obviously only to hold the Teutonic Order in check. In 1336 the Grand 
Master Dietrich of Altenburg (1336-1341) once more organised a great '‘journey*^ 
to Lithuania. The knights marched on Smud; and Pillene, where some four 
thousand Lithuanians, with wives and children, were shut in, was besieged. Eire 
decided the fate of the wooden fortress and its valiant defenders. 

Gedymin met his death in 1340 or 1341 at the fortress of Welona when it was 
besieged by the Gtermans, having been struck by a bullet ; use was therefore made 
of the invention of gunpowder (VoL VII, p. 238) earlier than at Crecy in 1346. 
Following the precedent of Russia, Gedymin had legalised the dignity of Grand 
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Duke, and attached it to the possession of Wilna, Javnut was marked out to he 
Grand Duke. His other six sons — Momid, Nary miin t, Koriat, Olgerd, Kejs tut, 
and Lubart — divided the rest of the kingdom between them. Olgerd and Kejstut 
(Olgjerd and Kynstudt) stood out conspicuously among them. The former 
obtained Lithuania proper, with Krevo and the territory of Witebsk ; Kejstut^ 
on the other hand, obtained Smud, with Troki as capital, Grodno, and Berestie in 
Black Kussia. Olgerd was a strong and handsome man, of fine intellect and 
political insight, and, what was rare in his days, sober and abstemious. He 
understood several languages, and was not addicted to play, A crafty leader, he 
did not even inform his troops on the march to what goal he was leading them. 
Olgerd was the representative of the Christian party ayiong the Russians. His 
wives and children were Christians. According to Russian authorities he was a 
Christian himself, although the foreign chroniclers assert that his corpse was 
burnt on a funeral pyre ; perhaps the pagan priests wished this to be so. Kejstut, 
an honest nature, a typical knight in every sense, and an impetuous spirit, was 
deified by the people as the representative of the national paganism. He unself* 
ishly helped his brother to obtain the grand ducal power, and was his most loyal 
subject, friend, and guardian. Himself a pagan by honest conviction, he was the 
last Lithuanian prince who was buried according to heathen customs. Both added 
to the greatness and fame of Lithuania. While Olgerd as Grand Duke united 
Russian principalities with Lithuania, conquered Kiev itself, and so advanced the 
frontiers as far south as the Tartar tribes of the Black Sea and eastward beyond 
the Dnieper, Kejstut took over the protection of the 'western frontier and the war 
with the combined knightly orders. 

The chroniclers record many noble features in the life of this great hero. 
Kejstut rescued by his intercession the commandant of a castle of the Order who 
was sentenced by the Lithuanians to be burnt; he also forcibly expressed his 
displeasure when corpses were wantonly mutilated on the battlefield. If ho 
planned an attack into the knights* country he used to announce his intention to 
their commanders, and he naturally expected similar chivalrous treatment from 
the Order. When Covno was suddenly attacked by the knights in 1362, he lodged 
a protest against such conduct before the far-famed Grand Master Winrich von 
Kiiiprode (1351-1382). On one occasion, being made prisoner and brought to 
Marienburg, he was recognised and secretly liberated by Alf, the servant assigned 
to him, a Lithuanian by birth. Kejstut was almost beloved by the Order on 
account of his chivalrous spirit. Once when after the unsuccessful siege of a castle 
he was compelled to cross a river and was nearly drowned, the marshal Henning 
Schindekopf drew him out of the water and refused to make him prisoner. 

For forty years Kejstut unweariedly defended Lithuania, by the people of 
which he was extolled as their first national hero. The Order was not able 
to make any conquests there in his time. In spite of his support of paganism, 
Christianity itself continued to make greater and greater progress in Kejstut’s 
dominions, although there were naturally many martyrs. Roman Catholicism 
alone could, strike no root there. Both the Dominican and Franciscan monas- 
teries which had existed in Wilna under Gedymin were susj^ended under Olgerd. 
When, then, they were revived by the Boyar Gastold, who went over to Catholi- 
cism to please his wife, a band of pagans attacked Gastold’s house and killed 
seven monks; the others were crucifi^ and thrown into the river. 
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Lithuania in its victorious career was bound sooner or later to come into con- 
tact with Moscow and the Tartars; both, indeed, aimed at the same goal, — the 
union of Eussia in their hands. If Olgerd beat the Tartars, his success could 
only find a joyful response in the hearts of the Russians. It was therefore easy 
for him to subjugate one Russian district after another. There was no funda- 
mental distinction between Eussia and Lithuania under Olgerd's regime. Only 
in Moscow existed any dangerous rival to the Lithuanian princes. Olgerd was 
able to postpone the decisive blow. He died, however, in 1377. 

After Olgerd, Kejstut, as the senior of the family, ought to have mounted the 
grand ducal throne ; but in accordance with a wish of his brother he renounced his 
claim in favour of Jagiello (Jagajlo, Jagal, Jagello). The latter was of a different 
disposition from his father, Olgerd. He dragged on a dull existence without any 
lofty aspirations. He was most dissatisfied that his uncle, by sharing in the 
councils at Wilna, influenced the conduct of affairs, and occasionally took liberties, 
as was natural in an old hero dealing with an inexperienced nephew who was 
indebted to him for the grand ducal throne. Contrary to precedent, Jagiello first 
allied himself with the Tartars, nominally in order to confront Moscow with their 
help. He then, by an equally gross breach with the traditions of his house, made 
secret overtures to the Teutonic Order. He was assisted in this by one of his 
crown councillors named Vojdyllo, whom Kejstut had offended on some occasion. 
Jagiello did not concern himself about the repeated attacks of the knights; in 
fact, he concluded a secret treaty with the Order which was aimed at Kejstut. 

Kejstut, greatly annoyed, surprised Wilna, took his nephew prisoner, and 
discovered the original text of the treaty with the Order. He then mounted the 
grand ducnl throne himself, gave Witebsk and Krevo to Jagiello, and then set 
him completely at liberty, with no other condition than that he should hang the 
traitor Vojdyllo. Then a second relation, Demeter Korybut, rose against Kejstut. 
Jagiello brought up his forces, nominally to the aid of Kejstut, but led them 
against Wilna and took it. The knights of tlie Order, who were allied with 
Jagiello, soon advanced, Troki, Kejstut’s residence, w^as taken and sacked. Kej- 
stut quickly collected forces to save his castles. Jagiello then implored Kejstut’s 
son Witold, a friend of his, to intervene, since he did not wish to shed blood. 
Kejstut and Witold went, on the guarantee of a third person, into the camp of 
Jagiello, and were then thrown into chains. Cast into a gloomy dungeon at Krewo, 
Kejstut was found strangled there on the fifth day (1382). His body was burnt 
according to pagan rites (cf. above, p. 495). Old Lithuania was set ablaze by his 
murder ; the everlasting fire which burnt before the altar of Perkunas (p. 439) 
was extinguished. 

Witold, who had made good his escape, went to Masovia and thence to the 
territory of the Order. Baptised according to Catholic rites, he took the name of 
his sponsor, Wigand, commander of Eagnit (Ragnita), 1383. The Order, to which 
Witold-Wigand promised to cede Saimaiten (north of the river Memel) in the 
event of his having no issue, welcomed the new ally. But in the latter the old, 
and therefore more intense, hatred for the Teutonic knights quickly overpowered 
his momentary thirst for vengeance. He had barely concluded the treaty with 
the Order when he sought and obtained a reconciliation with Jagiello. The most 
salient feature of Witold’s character was a pronounced sympathy with Lithuania. 
If he could reach the desired goal by the straight road, he did not on occasion 
hesitate at dubious methods. 
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7- POLAND FEOM THE END OF THE FOUKTEENTH TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTUEY 

A . The Union of Lithuania with Poland 

When King Lewis I of Hungary and Poland (p. 384) died at Tymau, on Sep- 
tember 11, 1382, according to the tenor of the treaty of Kashau, concluded in 
1374 (p. 488), one of his daughters was to obtain the Polish crown. He had 
three daughters, — Catherine, Maria, and Hedwig. Catherine was intended for 
Poland, Maria was wedded to Sigismund (Siegmund),* margrave of Brandenburg, 
and Hedwig betrothed to Duke William of Austria. Since Catherine had prede- 
ceased her father, the Polish crown was intended for Maria. But this proposal 
was hardly acceptable to Poland. Since Poland had been greatly neglected by 
Lewis, it only wislied to acknowledge that one of his daughters who would pledge 
herself to reside with her husband in Poland. Sigismund, the prospective king of 
Hungary, could not possibly consent to such an arrangement. Casirnir the Great 
had wished first to strengthen his country economically, in order to be able to 
show a bolder front against the Teutonic Order, the most dangerous of Poland’s 
foes, since it was supported by all Western Europe ; with this object he had con- 
cluded a series of treaties with his neighbours. When he concluded the succession 
treaty with his nephew Lewis of Hungary, the latter had to give a pledge that 
he would reconquer the lost provinces of Poland with his own forces. From 
whom ? Obviously only from the Order. But Lewis had procrastinated ; tlie Polish 
atmosphere did not please him. The Order thus increased, and with it the German 
element. As a result of this, the national feeling and the hatred of the Germans 
grew so strong, both in Poland and Lithuania, that any other candidate would have 
been more acceptable to the Poles and Lithuanians than the margrave of Branden- 
burg. The Polish statesmen were aware that if Sigismund obtained the crown of 
Poland this would involve the loss of its independence. When, even in the life- 
time of his father-in-law, he had come to Poland at the head of a small army in 
order to receive homage, his entry into Cracow was barred ; only the towns, where 
the German element predominated, received him cordially. Sigismund was com- 
pelled, therefore, to leave Poland without having achieved his purpose. And so 
the matter rested, since he could not obtain any firm footing at first even in 
Hungary (p. 384). 

The Polish throne was thus once more regarded as vacant. Prince Ziemko of 
Masovia soon came forward, supported by a large party and the archbishop Bod- 
zanta of Gnesen, who actually proclaimed him king, when the envoys of the 
queen mother Elizabeth (f 1387) appeared, with the declaration that Hedwig 
(born 1369), who was destined for the Polish throne, would soon come to Cracow 
for coronation. But after vainly waiting a long time for Hedwig, the Poles began 
to lose patience. The matter was not so simple. In the first place, the queen 
widow was herself in danger. Next, Hetlwig, although just thirteen years old, 
was betrothed to William, whom the Poles could never accept, nor would he con- 
sent to give up Hedwig. Only after a declaration that the claims of Hedwig on 
the Polish crown would be regarded as waived if she did not appear within two 
months in Poland, did Elizabeth resolve to send her daughter to Poland. Hedwig, 
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a child of barely fifteen years, came to Cracow at the beginning of October, 1384, 
accompanied by the archbishop of Gran and the bishop of Csanad, and was crowded 
on October 15> The first important step taken by the Polish statesmen had 
succeeded. The question now remained, to find a suitable husband for the 
young queen. 

{a) Vladislav II Jagiello. — National and religious considerations led the 
Poles to Lithuania. Poland as well as Lithuania fought against the Teutonic Order 
as their common and deadly enemy. Only by combined efforts could they hope 
to crush it. At the same time the thought of a union was not new. Vladislav 
Lokietok, when pressed hard by the Knights, had married his son Casimir to 
Aldona, a daughter of Gedymin (p. 485). The idea then still prevailed that even 
single-handed they were a match for the Germans. But Lithuania was now torn 
by party feuds. New and stronger German castles arose on its soil and gripped it 
with iron arms. Another circumstance also favoured the rappi^ochemeiit. Lithu- 
ania had been zealously addicted to paganism, but the number of the Christians 
now increased continually. Kejstut, the last pagan on the throne, was now dead 
Lithuania was thus, from political and religious reasons, ripe for a union with 
Poland, and it is easy for two nations to form a sincere alliance when a great 
danger threatens both. 

We do not know from which side the suggestion came. But since the pros- 
pect of missionary work on a large scale in Lithuania and the whole East was thus 
opened up to the Catholic Church of Poland, and since Kmita, the provincial of 
the Franciscan Order, was a trusted friend of Jagiello, we may suppose that — 
apart from the nobility of Little Poland, who turned the scale and zealously advo- 
cated the union of the two states — the Franciscans chiefly prepared the ground 
in Lithuania. The view that paganism could nowhere be tolerated was then very 
strong in Europe; the Order owed to it the friendship of Western Europe. But 
if this pretext, which furnished its chief source of strength in the struggle 
against Lithuania, were to be cut away, Lithuania must inevitably accept Chris- 
tianity. Then only could the power of the Eoman Church, whicli was still the 
decisive force in Europe, be made useful The fact that Jagiello with his whole 
people resolved to accept Christianity shows that, in spite of his low moral char- 
acter, he was a far-sighted statesman. 

In the early days of the year 1385 a Lithuanian embassy to Cracow formally 
asked Hed wig’s hand for their prince Jagiello. No decision could be made with- 
out consulting Hedwig s mother ; and messengers were therefore sent to Elizabeth. 
The dislike felt by the Magyars for Sigismund and William caused a decision 
in favour of Jagiello. It was certainly withdrawn again, and William himself 
appeared in Cracow, where romantic love passages took place between him and 
the young queen. But any opposition was wrecked on the firmness of the Polish 
grandees. On February 12, 1386, Jagiello made his entry into Cracow after he 
had accepted all the conditions proposed. He promised to throw himself into the 
bosom of the Catholic Church with all his still unbaptised brothers and relations, 
all the nobles, and ell the inhabitants of his country, rich or poor, and to devote 
his treasures to the use of both kingdoms. Further, he promised to pay ] 
William of Austria the forfeit of two hundred thousand guldens, which 
entailed by the repudiation of the marriage contract, to make good at his 
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cost all the encroachments and curtaflments to which the Polish Empire had been 
subjected, to release all Polish prisoners of either sex, and to unite for ever his 
Lithuanian and Russian dominions with the Polish crown. Everything now 
depended on Hedwig. It was plainly put to her that she would not only serve 
her own country, but would perform a meritorious action in the sight of God, if 
a whole region was won for Christianity through her instrumentality. Besides 
this, the news from Hungary must have forced Hedwig to come to a determina- 
tion, where the royal power was grievously imperilled, and her mother's life in 
danger. On February 15 Jagiello was baptised, together with those of his 
brothers and kinsmen who were present. The office of sponsor, which had 
been declined by the Grand Master Conrad of Rotenstein (1382-1390), fell to 
Vladislav of Oppeln; whence Jagiello received in baptism the name of Vladis- 
lav (II). Then followed the marriage and the coronation (March 4, 1386). After 
that, Wigand the king’s brother married the daughter of Vladislav of Oppeln, 
Prince Janusz of Ratibor married Helene, niece of the king, and Prince Ziemko of 
Masovia the king’s sister, Alexandra. Vladislav II Jagiello of Lithuania was not 
at first hereditary monarch of Poland, but merely prince consort and regent of the 
empire. 

There is no more important event in the history of the Polish people, with the 
exception of the conversion to Christianity, than the union of Lithuania with 
Poland, which was completed in the year 1386. It gave a quite different aspect to 
the Eastern question, and completely changed the course of history. Poland, itself 
too small to jday any part in the midst of powerful neighbours, had first leant upon 
Hungary. But that policy had not proved to their advantage ; the Fins, who 
then stood on a higher plane of culture, had treated Poland as a province. Besides 
that, Polish interests, especially as against the Order, had been neglected. 
Poland and Lithuania had now hardly anything more to fear from the Teutonic 
Knights. Indeed, the Order, when dealing with a Christianised Lithuania, lost 
its raison eVUre, Soon not merely the Emperor, but the Pope, declared publicly 
the Order had now fulfilled its task. Later Popes forbade the expeditions among 
the heathen and any injury to Lithuania. A century had hardly elapsed after the 
baptism of Jagiello when the plan came up that the Knights should be trans- 
planted to Podolia, and be employed in the war against the Turks and Tartars. 
Besides this, the position of Poland in the new treaty with Lithuania was far 
more favourable than had been the case in the treaty with Hungary. Poland now 
stood higher in every respect than Lithuania. Further, Jagiello, a thoroughly 
selfish character, had, in return for the crown of Poland, formally given up his 
country to the Poles. Poland \vas the recipient, Lithuania the donor, if w^e disre- 
gard the free constitution, the new religion, and the culture wdiich the Poles had 
to give to the Lithuanians. Henceforward the will of the Polish king was all 
important in Lithuania, or rather, since he himself was of little consequence, the 
will of the Polish slachta and the Catholk| priesthood. Lithuania, three times as 
large as Poland, sank into an appanage of the Polish crown. Hitherto there had 
been in Eastern Europe three political centres, Poland, Lithuania, and Ritftsia, not 
to speak of the Tartars, but now the largest of them, Lithuania, suddenly ceased to 
exist. Henceforward only Poland and Russia confronted each other, and the time 
was approaching when the question would be decided which of the two was to 
dominate Eastern Europe. 
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When the first frosts came in the winter of 1386-1387, Jagiello, accompanied 
by princes and grandees, and by numerous priests and Franciscan monks as spir- 
itual leaders of the undertaking, marched to his home in order, according to his 
promise, to baptise his subjects. At the beginning of January, 1387, when the 
ice built firm bridges everywhere in that country of rivers, lakes, and marshes, the 
Polish mission appeared at Wilna. It was just after the long autumn festivities, 
a time when the supplies of the Lithuanians began to fail. The missionaries, 
however, brought a quantity of corn, new white linen robes, and other presents for 
those about to be baptised, and appeared in state just as Otto, the apostle of 
Pomerania, had formerly done. The will of the prince had still more weight in 
Lithuania. Besides this, Vladislav Jagiello, in order to win over the nobles, con- 
ferred on all Catholic Boyars, as from February 20, 1387, all the liberties which 
the Polish nobility possessed (the Polish right *’). This was the first charter of 
Lithuania. Concurrently the Catholic Church was organised by the creation and 
splendid endowment of a bishopric at Wilna, with seven parish churches at Mied- 
nicki, Meszagole, Wilkomierz, Krevo, Niemerczyn, Hajnovo, and Obolcza. The 
first bishop was the Franciscan Vasylo, a Pole, formerly confessor of Queen 
Elizabeth and then bishop of Sereth. The wooden image of the god Perkunas 
stood on the highest summit of the town of Wilna. The flames of the unap- 
proachable Znicz (p. 439) still darted forth on the oak-planted square as the mis- 
sionary procession came up the hill, singing holy songs. The sacred oaks were 
felled, the “eternar’ fire was quenched. A thundering Te Benin announced to 
the people the dawn of a new era. Not a hand was raised to protect the old gods. 
Men and women were then led to the river, and whole companies received one 
name each, such as Stanul, Matulis, Piotralis, Janulis, Szezepulis (feminine Jadzuila, 
etc.). Distinguished Boyars were baptised singly. The same ceremony was per- 
formed ill the surrounding country. The number of those who were then bap- 
tised is put at thirty thousand. By the end of July, 1387, Jagiello was again in 
Cracow, and informed the Pope that Lithuania was converted. ‘'Among all 
kings of the world thou, dear son, boldest the first place in our heart,*' answered 
Urban VI, whose sternness in 1378 caused the great schism. But when he fur- 
ther said, “ Eejoice, my son, that thou hast been found again like a hidden treasure 
and hast escaped destruction,” these words, transferred to the political world, aptly 
represented the true state of affairs. Even in Germany there was a prophecy 
current that all states would disappear except Poland and Lithuania. 

Various petty states of Eastern Europe now sought support from the newly 
created empire of Poland-Lithuania ; Hungary, for example, was just then crip- 
pled by internal disturbances. Soon after the coronation the petty princes of 
North liussia, mostly vassals of Lithuania, began to do homage to the now power- 
ful Grand Duke. While Vladislav Jagiello still remained in Lithuania, Hedwig 
personally received the homage of Bed Russia, which, since the times of Casi- 
mir the Great, belonged half to the Hungarian, half to the Polish crown, but 
had received from Lewis the Great a Magyar Starost-General. In Lemberg 
the brothers Peter and Roman, who, as Voivods of Moldavia, were, properly 
speaking, Hungarian vassals, did homage to the Lithuanian ; the Metropolitan 
Cyprian of Kiev read out the formula of the oath according to the Orthodox 
rites. In the year 1390 a second Hungarian vassal, Prince Mircea the Elder of 
Wallachia (p. 356), did homage. In the course of the next years the Voivods 
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of Bessarabia and Transylvania did the same, and their successors renewed this 
oath. In the north the fear of the German-Livonian Order and of Moscow, in the 
south the fear of the Turks, drove those small princes to seek refuge under the 
great ruler. The sphere of the influence of Poland-Lithuania expanded now from 
sea to sea. 

Meanwhile the Teutonic Order had acquired more and more territory by pur- 
chase and treaty. It roused up opposition against Vladislav Jagiello at Eome 
and at every European court. The situation became especially grave, since in 
every negotiation it constantly invoked the inter\’'ention of the empire, and 
required actual obedience from Lithuanian princes. V)adislav of Oppeln submit- 
ted to the Grand Master of Wallenrod himself (1391-1393) a scheme for the par- 
tition of Poland. Poland-Lithuania was, however, not free from blame. In dire 
straits treaties were made with the Knights and some territory was actually 
ceded ; but there was bitter feeling against every arbitrator, who assigned the 
land in question to the Germans. There was no rupture to be feared in the 
lifetime of Hedwig, whose father, Lewis, had been a patron of the Order. But 
after her death (1399) the decision could not long be postponed. Witold, 
Jagiello’s cousin, was especially eager for war. In the year 1410 Germany had 
three kings or emperors, Wenzel, Jost, and Sigismund (p. 256), and would there- 
fore bring no help to the Order. Lithuania enlisted Bohemian mercenaries and 
secured the aid of the Tartars ; Witold incited the Samaiten country to revolt, 
although he had previously given one hundred and fifty hostages to the Order. 
There was nothing left for these poor wretches except to hang themselves on the 
doors of their prisons. The Russian vassals of Lithuania marched also to their 
assistance. Nevertheless, the operations were by no means easy. The Teutonic 
Order, then the only power in Europe which could mobilise its forces in a fort- 
night, had splendid artillery, excellent cavalry, and a large body of mercenaries at 
its disposal In culture it stood then on a distinctly higher level than Poland. 
The Grand Master Ulrich von Jungingen anticipated Poland with a declaration 
of war. The first engagement took place in the territory of the Order at Griin- 
wald and Tannenberg on July 15, 1410; the army of the Order was annihilated. 
The Polish army for the first time sang the Te Deum {bogarodzica) in the Polish 
language. The chief credit of the victory belongs to Witold. Dlugosz, father of 
the celebrated historian, and Zbignew Olesnicki, later bishop of Cracow and first 
statesman of Poland, took part in the battle. Contemporaries probably real- 
ised the far-reaching effects of this event more than the writers of the present day; 
John Dlugosz, soon after 1457, urged that the spoils {Banderia Prutenorum) 
should be kept for ever in the Church, and that the anniversary should be com- 
memorated in perpetuity. The Order, it is true, tried its fortune repeatedly after- 
wards, but always without success. If Vladislav II Jagiello had been a true 
soldier he could have easily made himself master of Marienburg, for treachery was 
rife. Many of the Knights collected their money and goods and fled to Germany. 
The writer who completed the Chronicle M the Land of Prussia (commenced by 
J ohann von Posilge, an official of Riesenburg (Pomerania), deceased in 1405) laments 
the fact. In spite of the comparatively favourable treaty of Thom on Febtuary 1, 
1411, the fall of the Teutonic Order was inevitable. The Electoral Collie rec- 
ommended the protection of the Order to the emperor Sigismund, and Charles VI 
of France issued a warning to Poland ; but such steps were of little avail 
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With the collapse of the power of the Order, the influence of Germany, both 
national and political, on Eastern Europe was broken. The empire lost its magic 
charm there, while Poland became a great European power ; the Hussite move- 
ment, for example, only became possible after 1410. The Slavonic spirit grew so 
strong that even German culture could not hold its own. The eflect of the year 
1"J86, enhanced by the year 1410, thus signifies an important crisis for the 
Western and Northern Slavs, whose subjugation would certainly otherwise have 
been accomplished, as well as a revival of the Slavonic movement. Vladislav II 
Jagiello and Hedwig had done great services in raising the level of Polish dvili- 
zation. Hedwig first endowed a college at the University of Prague for such 
Lithuanians as studied theology there, and tlien obtained .permission from Pope 
Boniface IX to found a theological faculty in Cracow. Finally she left her for- 
tune to the University of Cracow, so tliat in the year 1400 it was able to leave the 
hamlet of Bavol, near Cracow, and settle in its own buildings in the city. The 
king himself and the highest officials registered their names as the first among 
two hundred students. Peter Wysz began with lectures in the presence of the 
king. After 1410 it was possible to equip the university still better, and it soon 
flourished. Nicholas Copernicus studied theology, medicine, mathematics, and 
astronomy there in 1491. Schools were provided, churches built, art studied. 

The Pomeranian duke Bogulslav, formerly an ally of the Order, now did 
homage to the Polish king. Duke Ernest the Iron of Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, a brother of that William (f 1406) who met with such humiliating 
treatment in 1385 (p. 498), went to Cracow in 1412, concluded a defensive and 
offensive alliance with Poland, and married a niece of the king, the daughter of 
Ziemko of Masovia, Cimburgis (Cecilia or Cymbarka; f 1429), who created a sen- 
sation by her physical strength, beauty, and her “ large lips.” She became in 
1415 the mother of Emperor Frederic III, and thus (after the hereditary Coun- 
tess Johanna von Pfirdt, who died in 1351) the second great ancestress of the 
house of Hapsbiirg; at the same time she attained a similarly high dignity in 
the house of Wettin, since her daughter Margaretha (f 1486) was married to the 
elector Frederic II the Clement. The emperor Sigismund himself, who even 
before Tannenberg had invaded the Cracovian territory, concluded a truce with 
Poland, and from November 8, 1412, pledged the thirteen towns of the Zips dis- 
trict (p. 404) to Vladislav Jagiello. In fact, just when the Hussite movement 
was at its height, embassies appeared several times in Cracow to offer the crown 
of Bohemia also to the Polish king. 

But this scheme, like the further progress of Poland, was wrecked on the per- 
sonality of the king. Vladislav II Jagiello, uneducated and sensual, without 
energy and deficient in military ability, was not the man who might have served 
a great empire, burdened with a difficult constitution in critical times, although 
from his position as Grand Duke of Lithuania he was invaluable as a visible sign 
of the union and was clever enough to adapt himself to the new situation. He 
was, besides, too indifferent in most matters. His nobles, especially the bishops,, 
managed everything. Nevertheless, a certain progress is observable in him if we 
picture him to ourselves how he once had governed despotically as a pagan ; he 
now had to rule a Catholic people within almost constitutional limits. Trans- 
planted to another soil, his disposition underwent a change; from a rude bar- 
barian he became a soft-hearted and absolutely effeminate character. He towered 
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above the princes of Moscow, for example, in culture. Illuminated by the glory 
of a great victory, and as the suzerain of many princes, he loved to appear in 
magnificent state, like his brother-in-law Sigismund, for whom he always showed 
a certain weakness. He rode with a suite of one hundred knights and an escort 
of six thousand or eight thousand horse. He was so generous that the story ran 
in the territory of the Order that he had won the Polish crown by bribery, and 
his successors completely squandered the crown lands, Vladislav Jagiello was 
four times married. After the death of Hedwig (1399) he married the daughter 
of the Count of Cilli, a granddaughter of Casimir the Great and sister of that 
Barbara who, having married, as her second husband, Sigismund in 1408, died 
as empress widow in 1451 ; next, Elizabeth Granovska ; and, finally (1422), he 
espoused, through the mediation of Witold, the Russian f)rincess Sofie Olfzanska 
of Kiev (t 1461). He died on May 31, 1434, at Grodek, having almost attained 
the age of eighty-six years. 

(h) The First Jagellons. — His successors, called after him Jag(i)ellons, ruled 
in Poland until 1572 as elective, not hereditary, kings. In the fifteenth century 
Poland reached the highest point in her political history, while in the sixteenth, 
her civilization w^as at its zenith. 

Some years after the death of Vladislav II Jagiello, who had left two sons^ 
Vladislav (III) and Casimir (IV Andreas), an Hungarian embassy appeared in 
Poland in 1440 which offered the crown of St. Stephen to Vladislav III, a boy of 
barely fifteen years. Fear of the Turks had caused this recourse to powerful 
Poland. This time not merely the notables of the national party, but also the 
bishops, even Olesnicki of Cracow, the all-powerful leader of Polish policy, coun- 
selled acceptance of the offer. It was worth the struggle against the unbeliev- 
ers. Poland also had interests in the south. This led, therefore, to the first war 
(p. 134) against the Osmans. The young king fell at Varna on November 10, 
1444. The Hungarians had, it is true, chosen Matthias Corvinus king in 1458, 
and the Bohemians, George of Podiebrad. But after the death of the two, the 
Bohemians first, and then the Hungarians, by the choice of Vladimir (II), a son 
Of Casimir (cf. the genealogical tree on p. 387), fell back upon the house of the 
Jagellons. This family retained the crowns of Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia 
until 1526, when Lewis I-II, son of Vladislav II, fell as the last of the Bohemian- 
Hungarian branch at Mohacz (cf. pp. 150, 270, and 387). 

More important for the Polish Empire than the acquisition of the crowns 
of Bohemia and Hungary was the victorious advance to the Baltic. The Teu- 
tonic Knights had often tried after 1410 to retrieve their losses. Poland was 
compelled to wage a tedious war against them during the years 1420-1430 ; the 
campaign flagged greatly. But the dissolution of the Order could not be staved 
off. The estates of the country, dissatisfied with the rule of the Knights, took up 
a hostile attitude ; the “ Lizard League’' founded in 1397, and the Prussian league 
of 1440, w^ere openly and secretly aimed against the Order. Men took courage 
and tried to effect a rupture. After the enfperor Frederic III in 1453 had issued 
the command that the league was to be dissolved, the latter resolved to submit 
to the Polish king, Casimir IV (Andreas). In February, 1454, twelve members 
of the league appeared in Cracow and offered the Polish king the possession of 
Prussia. Cardinal Olesnicki tried to dissuade him. But Casimir accepted it 
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without hesitation and immediately nominated the spokesman of the Knights 
of the Lizard, Hans von Baisen, to be governor, awarded to the Prussian estates 
the rights of salvage, etc., and freed the towns from the harbour dues known as 
poundage. The Order, again defeated and actually driven out of Marienburg, 
was forced to accept on October 19, 1466, the unpalatable second treaty of Thorn. 
The whole of Western Prussia, with Marienburg, Thorn, Danzig, Elbing, and Kulm, 
fell to Poland, and Ludwig von Ehrlichshausen (1449-1469) was compelled to 
take the oath of fealty to the king of Poland for East Prussia. Every Grand 
Master, six months after his election, was to swear the oath of loyalty to the king 
for himself and his followers, and in return the place of honour in the Polish 
Diet at the left hand of the king was guaranteed to him. The Master was to 
recognise no superior (Poland excepted) but the Pope, and to conclude no alliances 
or treaties without the sanction of the king. Prussia and Poland were to remain 
united forever. Immediately afterwards “ suitable persons ” from the subjects of 
the Polish kingdom were added to the Prussian houses of the Teutonic Order, 
on condition they should not compose more than half the members of the Order, 
but should be also eligible to half the offices of the Order. The Grand Master 
further could not be deprived of his office without the king’s knowledge. A long 
chapter in Polish history was thus closed. " With reluctance I saw,” said Dlugosz, 
** how Polish territory hitherto was divided among different nations, and I count 
myself and my contemporaries happy in having been allowed to live to see' this 
territory won back again,” Poland thus obtained a large town population, of 
which she had long and deeply felt the want. The possession of the mouth of 
the Vistula and a firm foothold on the Baltic Sea was of inestimable value to 
Poland, although she did not use this circumstance as much as might have been 
advantageous for the development of her trade, nor succeed in making the 
townsfolk Polish. 


B , The Internal Development of Poland and its Relation to Lithuania 

More important for Poland than its foreign relations was the internal develop- 
ment, that is the development of the constitution in the young dual monarchy and 
the other relations between Poland and Lithuania. The chief task was to secure 
for all future time the union which had early been accompanied by such great suc- 
cesses. The solution of this and many other problems devolved upon Poland as 
the moiety of the whole which was most developed in civilization and politics. 

There could be no doubt as to the foundation on which the constitution was to 
be based. The Catholic religion was certainly the standard, by which all reforms 
must be tested. This fundamental idea had already been expressed in the docu- 
ment of February 20, 1387, in which the Polish rights were only granted to Cath- 
olic Lithuanians; a special article went so far as to assert that any. man who left 
the Catholic faith should ipso facto lose all privileges. In order that the Church 
might grow in the future, marriage between the Roman Catholic Lithuanians and 
members of the Greek Orthodox faith was forbidden ; if, however, the parties had 
secretly married, the Greek party was to be compelled to accept conversion. The 
non-Catholic population was excluded, therefore, from aU privileges. 
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(a) Witold and the Constitution of Sorodlo, — But this policy of degrading 
the non-Catholic population, intelligible and wise as it was in itself, provoked bit- 
terness in the Lithuanian and Eussian districts and commotions in the adjoining 
states. When Jagiello was in Cracow in 1386 he had, in order to secure Lithu- 
ania, transferred the grand ducal office to his brother Skirg(i)ello. One danger 
threatened, however: his cousin Witold (pp. 496 and 502), who had only obtained 
Grodno, seemed eminently dissatisfied with the new turn of events. He entered 
into secret connections not only with the Order, but also with the Grand Duke 
Vassilij Dmitrijevitch of Moscow, and was a suitor for the hand of his sister Sophia. 
The cousin brought his Eussian bride home in the face of the express prohibition 
of the king. An alliance of Lithuania with Moscow influenced for the first time 
Polish and Lithuanianjrelatioiis. The distinction between the Eoman and the Greek 
faith became the more noticeable, since Lithuania definitely inclined toward the 
side of the latter. Witold wished to take the opportunity of his marriage to sur- 
prise Wilna. Jagiello, who suspected even his brother, who belonged to the Greek 
faith, thought it best to win over Witold to his plans. The latter happened to be 
in the territory of the Order when Bishop Henry of Plock came to him on a secret 
mission from Jagiello. Witold accepted the offer, effected a reconciliation with 
Jagiello and Hedwig at Ostrov in Volhynia, and received the grand ducal title, 
while Skirgiello was sent to Kiev. From that day Witold remained so loyal, 
to the Catholic Church at least, that Pope John XXIII conferred on him later 
the title of vicarius ecclesice. 

The case was different with his loyalty to the Polish crown. The subordinate 
position which his native land now took as regards Poland, and perhaps also the 
slight inflicted upon the Orthodox Church, in which he was brought up, must have 
chagrined a typical Lithuanian like Witold. The great campaign which he pre- 
pared against the Tartars throws a peculiar light on his political plans. He fed 
himself with the thought of bringing the Eussian principalities under his suprem- 
acy in order finally to make even Poland dependent on Lithuania. But if he 
wished to subjugate Moscow, which was then growing, the Tartar power must first 
be crushed. He was defeated, however, on the Vorskla in 1399. His hopes, so far 
as they had travelled in that direction, were buried in that reverse. 

The battle on the Vorskla was therefore momentous not only for Poland and 
Lithuania, but also for all Eastern Europe. Above all it placed Lithuania in a 
lower position towards Poland. The depressed Witold now resolved to tighten 
the bond with Poland and hurried to the king at Cracow. Now for the first time 
the amalgamation of the two countries was seriously carried out. At the begin- 
ning of 1401 Witold assembled his Boyars and Eussian vassal princes at Wilna ; 
they all pledged themselves to help Poland with all their forces and take measures 
that, if Witold died, the whole dominions, inherited and acquired, should devolve 
on Vladislav Jagiello. Witold renewed his oath of homage, and the other princes 
followed his lead ; Svidrig(i)ello alone appended, as the chronicler of the Order 
relates, ‘‘ an illegal seal ” to the document in order to testify to his reluctance. 
Immediately afterwards the Polish dignitaries held an assembly on their side at 
Kadom on March 11, and equally gave the promise that they would support Lithu- 
ania, and after the death of Vladislav Jagiello would not elect a king ilithout 
Witold’s knowledge. If a personal union was concluded in 1386, a constitutional 
union of the two kingdoms was now effected. The advantage lay with Poland ; 
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Lithuania was to be independent only during the lifetime ot Witold, then it would 
be incorporated with the crown of Poland 

When the common danger threatening from the Teutonic Order had been dis* 
polled after the great victory of 1410, it seemed as if the union would break up, for 
Witold believed that he was strong enough single-handed. Since the Polish 
statesmen had at times almost spared the Order, they might nearly be suspected 
of having intentionally wished to keep the necessity of an alliance with Poland 
continually before the eyes of the Lithuanians. Witold for his part valued West- 
ern civilization too highly not to form a true estimate of its blessings. But if he 
wished to raise his country to the plane of a European state, it was essential to 
make his people Catholics. Catholicism had yet another charm for him, — it was 
the religion of chivalry. Witold had already dubbed several of his men as 
knights ; but now a creation of knights on a large scale was planned. The Polish 
and Lithuanian nobles hurried in crowds to Horodlo on the Bug (1413). Each 
Polish clan adopted a Catholic Lithuanian Boyar, who then received the family 
name, the arms, and all rights of the members of that Polish family ; thus, for 
example, the palatine of Wilna, Monvid, became a member of the Leliva family, 
and bore the same arms as Jasko of Tarnow. Witold himself named forty-seven 
Boyars as the most worthy. The personal union of 1386 and the constitutional 
union of 1401 were thus followed by the inauguration of brotherhood between the 
two nations. All earlier enactments were renewed, and the preliminaries of the 
impending incorporation of Lithuania were so far arranged that it was resolved to 
undertake for administrative purposes a new partition of the Lithuanian territory 
on the Polish model. 

Vladislav II Jagiello on this occasion increased the fundamental privileges of 
the nobility by an enactment of great importance for the future. Henceforward all 
nobles of Poland and Lithuania were to have the right, whenever it was necessary, 
of holding meetings and parliaments, for the benefit of the realm with the sanction 
of the king, at Lublin, Parczov, or some other suitable place. By this enactment 
the Polish parliament, as it is styled in the charter, was legally recognised, and the 
chief power in the state laid in the hands of the nobility. While this new parlia- 
mentary constitution implied for Poland an enlargement of existing rights, it was 
something quite new for Lithuania, which had hitherto been governed by an absolute 
monarch. 

The Lithuanians, in return for their adoption of the Catholic religion and the 
surrender of political independence, received the same liberties and the same con- 
stitution as the Poles, whose arms they were permitted to bear as brothers. Their 
political loss was compensated by their newly acquired influence on the general 
affairs of the empire. The two other achievements of the Lithuanians, at any rate, 
proved illusive. The greatest corruption then prevailed in the Eoman Catholic 
Church ; the Hussite and the Protestant movements soon disturbed it. Neverthe- 
less Christianity had not yet lost all its strength. But chivalry was waning ; it 
had already become untenable on military, economic, and social grounds, and 
from the advance of civilization. Lithuania had only just laboriously introduced 
what Western Europe had already begun to discard. 

On the other hand, the constitution of Horodlo is of first-class importance from 
the standpoint of civilization and history generally. Its most prominent charao- 
teiistio is the acc^tuation of Catholicity. The Polish statesmen tried to solvei 
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their main constitutional problem by the example of Western Europe. Did they 
succeed ? The constitutions of the West were equally based on a Catholic foun- 
dation; but their success was not menaced by the existence of a non-Catholic 
element. Poland, on the contrary, had two strong religious parties side by side. 
That no account was taken of the Greek faith was attributable to the ideas of 
Western Europe ; but a political reason for this was adduced. Difference of faith 
produces difference of sympathies.” But subsequently friction was produced by 
this, and rebellions broke out. Moscow, seizing on this weak spot in the armour 
of Poland, proclaimed herself the protector of the Orthodox faith and brought 
Poland to the ground. Through this vulnerable point of her constitution Poland 
fell a victim to the prevailing Eoman Catholic ideas. 

Witold then once more showed that he towered above the Polish politicians in 
statesmanship. It was clear to him that the gulf must somehow be bridged ; he 
perceived the constitutional humiliation of the Orthodox population, and found the 
solution in the idea of ecclesiastical union. Eome, if an oppressed sovereign sought 
her aid, had formerly stipulated for a complete adoption of the Catholic faith, even 
if some occasional exemptions were promised. But now it was resolved to carry 
out the unification of the two churches in such a way that the Orthodox population 
need only accept the Catholic articles of belief and show obedience to the Pope, but 
in other respects should retain their Greek ritual. Before the spread of the Hussite 
movement men would hardly have ventured to lay such terms before the Curia. 
Witold energetically supported the prosecution of this plan. It was essential that 
the Eusso-Lithuanian district with Kiev should be made independent in Church 
matters of the Metropolitan at Moscow. In the same year that Huss was burnt 
at the stake at Constance (1415 ; p. 257) Witold convened a synod of the Eusso- 
Lithuanian clergy at Novohorodok in Lithuania, and proclaimed the independence 
of the Eusso-Lithuanian Church with Kiev as its centre. Gregor Camblak, raised 
to be Metropolitan of Kiev, went in 1418 with eighteen suffragan bishops to Con- 
stance, at the command of the Grand Duke, in order to conclude there the union 
with the Eoman Church. On account of the dissensions in the bosom of the 
Eoman Church the negotiations fell through. But the idea of union remained. 
Thus the union concluded at Florence in the reign of Vladislav III (cf. pp. 509 and 
646) is, properly speaking, the sequel of those efforts. The plan was resumed in the 
year 1596 under Sigi.^mund III, when a union was agreed upon at Berest ; and 
so again later. But tnere is a vast difference between the plan of Witold and the 
later unions. Witold contemplated only a constitutional equalisation of the Eusso- 
Lithuanian and Catholic population, in which connection he, as a statesman, laid no 
special weight on creeds, and even protected the Jews ; while later the only wish 
was to promote the Eoman Catholic Church and the spread of the Polish element. 

The second chief characteristic of the Polish constitution of 1413 is the stress 
laid on nationality. The Piast constitution had taken no account of other 
races because it had no cause to do so. But when in 1291 the Bohemian king 
Wenzel II became king of Poland also, the Polish nobility, following a precedent 
under Henry II of Silesia in the year 1239, dkhw up a charter that the king should 
confer offices on Poles alona The same incident occurred when King Lewis 
of Hungary reigned in Poland, and again at the election of Jagiello. This article 
of the constitution raised a barrier between the Poles and the other nations,, and 
thus strengthened the consciousness of Polish nationality. 
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A third peculiar feature of the Polish constitution was its republican spirit. 
Since in Horodlo it was only said genemlly that nobles might meet in suitable 
localities, but it was not precisely laid down by whom or how often they were to 
be summoned and how many might be present, the republican character of the con- 
stitution was thus emphasised. Wherever several nobles met they had ipso facto 
the right to decide on affairs of state ; this was the source of the later Sejmiki and 
confederations. The unity of the constitution was destroyed by it. When an 
attempt was made, in 1540, in the Imperial Diet to fix at least the number of their 
deputies, the nobility did not even concede that point. Every noble was a deputy 
by birth and had a share in the imperial government. The anarchy of the falling 
empire had its origin at Horodlo. 

Two classes now guided the destinies of Poland, — the Catholic priesthood and 
the nobility. The peasant population and the citizens of the towns had no place 
by the side of these two. The impoverishment which the privileged orders brought 
upon the middle class had a most disastrous effect on industry and trade. The 
peasantry, however, were bound to retrograde in every sense. The two powerful 
parties were anxious naturally to increase their privileges still more. When 
Vladislav Jagiello in 1425 wished to secure the succession of his sons, the stipula- 
tion was required in return that for the future only men of noble birth should be 
admitted to spiritual dignities. This stipulation was not granted, because it ran 
counter to the custom of the Eoman Church itself ; but henceforward priests from 
the common people were to be excluded at any rate from the cathedral chapters at 
Cracow and Gnesen. Jagiello conferred a new favour on the nobility at Jedlno in 
the year 1430, and in 1433 at Cracow: ^*we promise and vow that we will not 
allow any property-owning Pole to be imprisoned for any crime, or any penalty to 
be inflicted upon him before he has been assigned to and brought before some 
court, excepting thieves and criminals caught red-handed, as well as persons who 
cannot or will not give any security. Nobody shall be deprived of his goods by the 
king, but only by the sentence of the barons.” This was the Polish act of Habeas 
Corpus. 

In Lithuania people had long been discontented with the state of things created 
by the union with Poland. Chiefly belonging to the Orthodox communion, they 
felt their religious and political degradation the more keenly, since they were 
socially and economically prejudiced by it, and their culture must in the long run 
inevitably be stunted. In tine, it was felt that Lithuania was m an inferior position 
as regards Poland. This was perceived with the greater bitterness, since before 
1386 Lithuania contained three times as much territory as Poland. At first the 
opposition massed itself round Witold. The Poles won him over. Then he wished 
to equalise the differences in a constitutional way by the union. But he could not 
overcome the politically inferior position of Lithuania. In a letter to Vladislav 
Jagiello he declared that the emperor Sigismund (Poland’s evil genius, in whose 
power it lay to break up the union) had suggested to him the idea of aiming at 
the royal crown for Lithuanitu Witold in fact staked everything upon obtaining 
his coronation. He had already invited Jagiello and many neighbouring princes to 
Luck. The imperial embassy, which was to bring him the crown, had reached the 
Polish frontier when the Poles barred the way. Sigismund and Jagiello were at 
Luck, when Witold died unexpectedly (October 27, 1430). The danger thus disap* 
peared. Witold probably did not aim at a complete severance of Lithuania from 
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Poland or at the status (which Sigismund designed imposing on him) of a vassal of 
the German emperor, but rather intended to place Lithuania on an equal footing 
with Poland, and wished to employ Germany for the purpose. 

(5) Casimir TV Andreas, — The Polish yoke grew heavier after Witold’s death. 
Thus, for example, Polish garrisons were thrown into Kamienec and other Podolian 
fortresses without any warning, and Sigismund, the Grand Duke of Lithuania, was 
forced in the name of Lithuania to waive all claim to Podolia, and actually to sur- 
render the most important fortresses of Yolhynia. Nor was that all. The Poles 
demanded that all fresh acquisitions of territory should be made in the name of the 
crown of Poland alone. Pinally, in all negotiations and treaties with foreign coun- 
tries Lithuania was almost completely ignored. The malcontents grouped them- 
selves round the person of Svidrigiello (p. 505) and the opposition found support 
in Moscow. Then war was determined upon in Poland. Svidrigiello, defeated in 
1435 on the river Svienta, was forced to recognise the suzerainty of Poland. But 
the opposition was not yet crushed by this defeat, and now the Grand Duke Casimir 
himself, brother of King Vladislav III, put himself at its head. The union of 
Florence in 1439, the arrangements of which were promoted by the Polish states- 
men (Bishop Olesnicki received for his services a cardinars hat), could not but 
make the more bad blood in the Russo-Lithuanian districts, since King Vladis- 
lav III at the suggestion of the cardinal conferred on the united clergy the same 
rights which the Latin clergy enjoyed. 

Casimir IV Andreas, even after he had become king of Poland in 1447, did not 
alter his Lithuanian proclivities. On the contrary, he endeavoured to change the 
constitution, the defects of which he had clearly recognised. His greatest anxiety 
was due to the excessive power of the Catholic ecclesiastical princes, especially the 
haughty behaviour of Olesnicki, who, being the real originator of that constitution, 
tried to overshadow the crown itself. Casimir, adroitly making full use of the 
schism which then divided the Roman Church, forced the anti-Pope Felix V to 
renounce the exclusive right of nominating the ecclesiastical dignitaries of his 
empire ; henceforward the king had for six years to fill ninety first places. By this 
plan the election of the chapters became invalid, and only persons acceptable to 
the king could be nominated to high offices. Casimir IV also passed the enactment 
that the prelates as landowners should be liable to military service, by which 
means the military constitution of Casimir the Great was completed. 

The king also planned to break down the excessive power of the nobility. He 
was at the same time firmly resolved not to allow Lithuania to be overshadowed 
by Poland ; he resided by preference in the former country and surrounded him- 
self with Lithuanians. When we hear what his attitude toward Bohemia and the 
Hussites was, how in 1449, in his capacity as Grand Duke of Lithuania, he made 
an alliance with Grand Duke Vasili j Vasiljewitch against common enemies, — 
the second treaty of Lithuania with Moscow, made in the spirit of Witold, — 
how they mutually secured the guardiai^hip of their children and allowed free 
trading facilities, and how cautious was Casimh in settling the frontier on the side 
of Moscow, we may fairly suppose that Casimir courted connections with Moscow 
in order to show a bolder front against the Poles, and then to be able to reform the 
constitution. He delayed to confirm the Polish privileges, wished to institute a 
trial for high treason against the cardinal, surrounded himself with younger men 
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of his own views, and published pamphlets on the neeesMty of constitutional 
reform ; in fact, he did not shrink from employing the headsman’s axe in order to 
show the great officials that they were not masters of the state. He began by 
favouring the lesser nobility, in order to pit them against the magnates. This policy 
led later to the change in the constitution. There was popular talk in Lithuania 
of conquering Podolia by force of arms, and the bitterness between Lithuania and 
Poland soon reached such a pitch that an open revolt of Lithuania threatened 
in 1456. 

If Casimir had persevered in his action he would certainly have gained his 
end. But financial straits forced him to concessions. Poland was confronted with 
a war against the Order. The Slachta, which met at Cerekwica, refused to take 
the field before their privileges had been confirmed. Casimir himself required 
money, since he wished to marry Elizabeth, the sister of the Hungarian king 
Ladislaus Posthumus ; and since according to the laws the country had to fur- 
nish the dowry for the queen, the king was forced in 1453 to give way, and at the 
imperial diet at Piotrkov, in the presence of twelve knights and twelve barons, 
took the constitutional oath at the hands of the cardinal whom he detested. The 
regal power was still more restricted by the appointment of four councillors as 
assessors to the king, without whose consent no ordinance of the king should have 
the force of law. This first defeat of the crown was followed by others under 
Casimii’’s successors. 

At the same diet at Piotrkov the further resolution was passed that the diet 
should for the future conduct its deliberations in two separate gi*oups, one consist- 
ing of the great dignitaries {co7isiliarii, harones, proceres), and the other of the 
remaining nobles. Since that time there were, therefore, two chambers in Poland, 
— the chamber of the magnates and that of the knights. Casimir introduced a 
third innovation in the year 1468. In order to keep up the grant of taxes, he 
commanded two plenipotentiaries to be elected every two years in each province, 
who as provincial deputies should represent the provinces ; but other nobles might 
voluntarily take ])art in the meeting of the deputies. The chamber of deputies 
(izha poselska) and the chamber of magnates, also called the Senate, deliberated 
independently of each other ; both together composed the imperial diet (sejni walny). 
Since the dexmties had to send home repoits of their labours (sejmiki relacyjne) 
and received instructions from the provinces, the whole constitutional power lay 
there (in the nation ”), — a democracy based upon the most popular element in 
the Slachta. 

From the time of Casimir onwards we can notice two currents in the national 
life of Poland : the majority of the nobles worked for the enlargement of their 
privileges, while the second party aimed at strengthening the royal power and a 
restriction of personal liberty. This division of aims was to be found in every 
State of Europe. A contemj)oraiy of Casimir was the Florentine Niccolb Machia- 
velli (1469-1527), who in liis ** Principe,” which was addressed to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici in 1514, published a treatise for the guidance of princes, to whom he 
wished to communicate the art of attaining an unrestricted authority. And at the 
court of Poland lived a representative of this school, the humanist Filippo Buo- 
naccorsi (f 1496 ; better known under the Latin name of Callimachus Experiens), 
to whom, together with John Dlugosz, Casimir had intrusted the education of his 
children. But while in many European countries the imperialistic party won the 
day, the republican party in Poland continuously gained the upper hand* 
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(c) Polish Legislation under the Sons of Casimir IV. — Casimir*s son and 
successor John I Albert (1492-1501) vigorously prosecuted his father’s plan, but 
in the end, like him, had to acknowledge failure. He is said to have planned 
notiiing less than a coup d'Mat in order to overthrow the nobles and strengthen the 
monarchical power. He governed without the Senate. When the primate Oles- 
nicki died, John Albert set his brother Frederic on the archiepiscopal throne. 
He introduced greater magnificence at court and made difficulties, whenever pos- 
sible, about the admission of the magnates. He concluded a treaty with his 
brother Vladislav (II) of Bohemia and Hungary (f 1516; cf. pp. 265 and 386), in 
which they pledged themselves to help each other in case of any rebellion of 
their subjects or any attempt by them to restrict the monarchical power.” The 
most certain means of increasing his power seemed to him to be a victorious war ; 
he proposed to conquer Moldavia for his youngest brother Sigismund. All the 
Jagellons, with the exception of Alexander of Lithuania, assembled at Leutschau 
in Hungary in 1494 to discuss that campaign. They had, besides, every cause to 
join forces, since the Hapsburgs had concluded an alliance with Moscow against 
Poland. Preparations were made under pretext of a war against the Turks. Then 
the same situation came about as under Casimir, — the nobles would not vote any 
supplies, and Albert saw himself compelled to grant extensive concessions to the 
nobility at the diet at Piotrkov in 1496. Besides this, he suffered an overwhelming 
defeat in 1497 at Cozmin in the Bukovina (p. 367). 

The new and at the same time monstrous feature of the legislation of John 
Albert, extorted in 1496 by the Slachta, was that it formally surrendered the 
peasant population to the nobility. The pressure of the Slachta must have been 
great indeed when it could be complained in the diet that the country-folk left 
their fields in crowds and that the villages were empty. On the basis of the 
enactments of Casimir the Great (who had checked emigration so far that only a 
peasant who had more than one son should be allowed to send one to school 
or to business in the town, and then only on a certificate from his lord) it was 
enacted that henceforward in every year only one peasant might leave his village. 
This restriction was not modified until 1501. In another article townsfolk were 
prohibited from acquiring and owning property according to provincial law. Fur- 
ther, the admission of non-nobles into the ecclesiastical hierarchy was restricted. 
Formerly, indeed, no non-nobles were admitted to the higher offices in the cathe- 
drals at Gnesen, Cracow, Posen, and Plock, but now the superior posts generally, 
to the exclusion of foreigners, were reserved for natives of noble birth alone. Tliese 
two provisions were ostensibly designed to increase the military foi’ce. If, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the military system of Casimir the Great, only landowning 
nobles were under any obligations of military service, in the interests of public 
defence the admission of non-nobles to ecclesiastical offices ought to be prevented, 
and the sale of noble ” property to them forbidden, because they were exempt 
from military service. Only certain benefices might be conferred upon plebeians.” 
Still more unjust were the regulations as to the prices of agricultural produce. 
Every palatine was to fix in his own vj^vodship, with the assistance of the 
starosts, the measure and price of the crops and the industrial products of the 
peasants, that is to say, of com, cloth, and other things, — an oppressive inle which 
goes back to the year 1423. The articles concerning workmen were equally harsh : 
they were forbidden to go to Pmssia and Silesia to work at harvest-tide, in order 
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tliat there might be no want of labour in Poland and th^t the wages might not 
need to be raised. The destitute were to be employed on the construction of for- 
tresses on the Turkish or Tartar frontiers. The statute of 1496 significantly 
recounts that there were more beggars in the realm of Poland than anywhere else. 
The poor population, therefore, took refuge by hundreds in those ownerless districts 
on the Dnieper where freedom and a less degrading existence were still to be 
found, and they found a suitable employment in campaigns against Osmans and 
Tartars. From these people arose the avengers of Polish oppression. 

The same characteristics are shown by the laws passed under Albert’s brothers 
Alexander I (1501-1506; see the plate “-The Coronation of Alexander I of 
Poland at Cracow in the Year 1501”) and Sigismund (Zygmunt) the Elder or 
the Great (1506-1548; cf. infra, pp. 527-534). The imperial diets were bent on 
further restricting the royal power. Thus we may call attention to the provision 
that the king had not to decide anything by himself, but merely to lead the deliber- 
ations of the Senate ; for “ an oligarchical government was better than a monarchi- 
cal,” Further, the famous statute Nihil novi declared that the king henceforth 
might not introduce any new measure without the assent of the Senate and the 
provincial deputies; this strengthened the provisions of 1453 and 1454. 

High ofl&ces were to be conferred according to length of service and not at the 
caprice of the monarch. Grave consequences ensued from the decree of the diet of 
1504, by which the king might not pledge or give away crown lands except with 
the knowledge of the diet and the assent of the Senate. The legislative proposals 
which aimed at the increase of the defensive powers of the realm are noteworthy, 
and they would doubtless have achieved their purpose had they been canied out. 
According to them, not merely were the townsfolk who owned landed property 
liable to military service, but every tenth man from the coimtry population was to 
be drafted into the militia (pospolite ruszenie), which was then intended to form the 
basis of the military organisation of the kingdom. The diets under Sigismund 
frequently occupied themselves with this question. Under him the liberty of the 
peasants to leave their homes was still more restricted, since they were made 
solely and absolutely dependent on the lord, while the rights of private jurisdiction 
were extended. In the legislative enactments of Melnik, of 1501, which, however, 
are not to be found in the Volumina legum of Jan Laski [John a Lasco ; 1466- 
1531], it is laid down that, in case the king should prosecute any innocent person, 
or not conform to the enactments of the council and act contrary to the well- 
being of the empire, the whole empire was released from the oath of loyalty and 
might regard the king as a tyrant and a foe. 

Such proceedings could not produce any good impression in Lithuania. When 
John Albert’s brother, Alexander, became Grand Duke of Lithuania, this was done 
without the assent of Poland. The union, therefore, was formally non-existent. 
Alexander, in fact, trod in the footsteps of Witold and Casimir, since he similarly 
entered into alliance with Moscow. Only the war against the Order brought both 
parties quickly together again. 



THE CORONATION OF ALEXANDER I. OP POLAND AT CRACOW 

IN THE YFIAR 1501 


The coronation of Alexander I., second son of the Jagellon Casimir IV., took place 
in the church of St. Mary at Cracow. The artist has skilfully chosen the moment when 
the crown is placed on the head of the chosen monarch, kneeling before the altaV, by the 
Archbishop of Gnesen. On either side of the king kneel the Bishops of Posen and 
Cracow, who ranked immediately after the Archlnshop in the ecclesiastical hierarchy of 
Poland, and who had to take part with him in the coronation ceremony. At the side of the 
altar stand three other prelates, perhaps the Bishops of Kiijawien, Wilno and Plock. To 
the right, to the left, and in the centre stands a keeper of the regalia ; one holds the 
sceptre, the other the orb, the third the sword. In the corner to the left stands a young 
priest with the cross. Further off, on the right side of the altar, stand the representatives 
of various religious orders. In the nave, in front of the altar, on the right, some ladies 
of rank are grouped ; one, who stands apart, and slightly to the centre, in a separate space, 
seems to be the queen. The congregation appears below in the corner of the picture. 

As the crown here differs from other representations thereof on the Polish monuments, 
and even on one of this same king, Alexander I., and as the grouping of all the bishops 
on one side of the altar was very unusual, we may conclude, both on these and on other 
grounds, that the artist was neither an eye-witness of the ceremony nor a cleric. For 
artistic reasons, he so arranged his picture that the left side was neglected, and every- 
thing was brought to the right. It is only thus we can explain the introduction of a 
portion only of the iron rood-screen on the right, whereas this must certainly have 
extended across the whole of the chancel, dividing it from the nave. Nevertlieless, this 
interesting miniature is of great ai*tistic and historic value. 


INSdtlPTlON. 

Incijiit ordo ad regem benedicendum con- 
secrandum et coronandum, quando riovuK a 
Clero et populo in Kegem sublimatnr. et faimo, 
antequam exeat de thalamo, induatur vestibus 
cum orationibus infra scriptis ; ante indu- 
mentum dicat ur prius : 

Quare fremuerunt gentes / et timer domini, 
permanens usque ad finem, 

et statim induatur. Prime induatur tunica 
dicens : 

Ut diligam iustitiam . . . 


TilANSLATlON. 

The order begins with the benediction, con- 
secration and coronation of the king, when a 
new one is raised to the dignity by tiie clergy 
and people. But first, before issuing from his 
chamber, he shall be invested, the while the 
prayers given below are recited. Before his 
investiture shall be said : 

*‘ Why do the heathen rage ” (Psalm ii. 1) and 
“ The fear of the Lord ” (Proverbs xiv. 27) to the 
end, and after this he shall be robed. A tunic 
shall first be put ui)on him, and he shall say : 
“ That I may love justice” (Wisdom i. 1). 
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8. EUSSIA FEOM 1260 TO HER ADMISSION AMONG THE GREAT 
POWERS (THE VOLGA AGE) 

Under the Tartar supremacy the place of Vladimir (in the principality of 
Susdal) as the residence of the Grand Duke and the capital of Russia, was taken 
by Moscow, which lay to the west of it on the small river Moskva (vide maps in 
this volume). The Grand Dukes, as Nikolai M. Karamsin justly observes, while 
assuming the modest title of servants of the Khan, became gradually powerful 
monarchs. By this policy the way was paved for the rise of despotic power in 
Russia, and the princely house, in Moscow as formerly in Vladimir, had a definite 
aim before their eyes. They were responsible to the KhStn for the maintenance of 
public order in Russia, assumed, as general agents of the Khan, the collection of 
taxes throughout Russia in order to be spared the torment of Tartar tax-gatherers, 
and thus were able to act unscrupulously towards their own subjects and other 
princes, and showed no mercy, since they received none themselves in Sarai. The 
other independent princes lost in prestige, and no less so the popular assemblies 
and the nobility. Every one from fear of the Mongol bowed before the Grand 
Dukes of Moscow. They drew from the farming of the revenue not merely finan- 
cial but also political strength. The Tartar tribute was exacted by Moscow even 
when it was not necessary to pay it to the Tartars, and the people paid it without 
murmuring. Thanks to this circumstance, Moscow had always large sums of 
money at its disposal, and Russia in this way grew accustomed by the fourteenth 
century to see in it the capital of the country. 

These princes of Moscow of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
were unpleasing figures, harsh, selfish, and shrinking from no steps which led to 
power. It is a repugnant task in these modem times to read the accounts of the 
degradation and meanness of most of them in their dealings with the Mongols. 
But it was a political necessity, and we must not forget that feelings are out of 
place in politics. Lithuania and afterwards Poland were willing to form leagues 
with the Tartars against Russia, and actually did so. Only such unscrupulous, 
unfeeling but diplomatic rulers as the Muscovite were could have saved Russia 
in its helpless and desperate phght from the Mongols and other neighbouring 
nations. 

A. Moscow FROM Daniel Alexandrovitch to Wasilij II (1263-1463) 

The first known prince of Moscow was Michael the Bold (after 1248), younger 
brother of Alexander Nevski (p. 467). The true founder of the princedom was 
Nevski’s son, Daniel (1263-1303), who had received Moscow as an appanage. 
He increased his territory, founded convents, encouraged trade, and made a good 
waterway on the Moskva. When he died in 1303 he left to his sons Jurij, 
DanUovitch (1303-1325), and Ivan (1328-1341) a compact territory, which they 
still further enlarged. Jurij was the first \^q, after the death of the Grand Duke 
Andre j Alexandrovitch of Vladimir, came idrward in 1304 as a claimant of the 
grand ducal title; but his second uncle, Michael of Tver, had, as the ei^st of 
the family, a better claim to it. Both went to their superior lord at Sdrli and 
tried to defeat each other by bribery and intrigues. A civU war thus broke out 
between Moscow and Tver, which lasted almost thirty years, revealed startling 
▼on v-sB 
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depths of basenesss, and cost the life of several princes. Moscow eventually won. 
Jurij, who la^ried in 13 I 6 Kpntchafca, the favourite sisteit of Uzbeg Khan, beeam^ 
Grand Duke. Ivan I, surowed,Kalita» frons; the pwse^whfich he wore in order to 
distribute alms, knew how to win over the Church and to induce the Metropolitan 
Peter of Yladimir to settle at Moscow ; Itieognost, Peter’s successor, also resi<ied in; 
Moscow, which ranked as the capital after 1328. No Eussian.priace made sO) 
many journeys to the Horde as Kalita. He so completely won over the Moi^oll^, 
that they entrusted him with the government of the affairs of his kingdom, and, 
even placed an army at his disposal. Peace reigned for years in Russia, 
amalgamation of the two nations (cf, p. 469) made rapid strides. This wise ; 
was the more profitable since the mighty XJzbeg (1312-1340) then sat on 
throne of Kiptchak. Kalita was himself a merchant prince and in favour, of j 
Uzbeg, and the wide expanse of the Mongol Empire helped the Eussian trader, 
Ivan took upon himself the duty of levying the tribute from Eussia. 

The same policy was followed by his sons Simeon the Proud (Gordyi ; 1341- 
1358) and Ivan 11 (1353-1359). Simeon (Semen) even ventured to assume the 
title ** Grand Duke of all Eussia.” Other times had come. The Grand Duke had 
formerly been to all other princes " father” or " elder brother,” now he was for all 
his relations lord ” (gospodin). All had to feel the weight of his hand. When 
Novgorod, which had become a dependency of Moscow, tried to gain freedom, it 
was punished with severity, and the obligation imposed on it that in the future the 
municipal officials should kneel barefooted before the assembly of the princes and 
entreat their mercy. We notice here the influence of Mongolian customs. But 
the necessity for this severity is shown by the reign of Simeon’s brother Ivan lly 
whose weakness rendered insecure all the successes that had been achieved. 

The position of Eussia had meantime improved. While the Muscovite princes 
slowly united the Eussian countries in their hands, the Mongol state began to 
break up. Some parts of the vast empire made themselves independent of Sarai 
under Khans of their own, — the same process which had formerly ruined Eussia. 
The son of Ivan II, Dmitri] Ivanovitch (1362-1389), was soon strong enough to 
defy the will of the Tartars and to govern in Eussia as he thought best; in 1376 
he actually made two petty Tartar princes his tributaries. When in the same year 
he conquered a governor of the able Manaj Khan, he exclaimed " God is with us ; 
their day is over.” But that was premature. Manaj collected an immense army^ 
and at the same time concluded a treaty with the Lithuanian prince Jagiello (p. 496). 
Dmitrij also rallied many princes roimd him, and strengthened himself by prayer 
in the Church of the Assumption, before he rode to the battlefield. All felt keenly 
that a religious war impended. Manaj is said to have thareatened to destroy all 
the churches and bring over Eussia to Islam* The battle took place on the 8 th 
of September, 1380, on the plain of Kulikovo (at the confluence of the Nepraedva-i 
and the Don), and was decided in favour of Eussia. Fifteen Eussian , princea 
were left on the field. Dmitrij received the surname of Donakoj, the Victor of the 
Don. On that very day Jagiello of Lithuania had been only a few miles, away 
from the Tartars; his junction with Manaj would . certainly have changed the 
result. The rejoicings at this first great victory were immense 5 Moscow, the new^ 
capital of Eussia, thus received its baptism of war. Even if the Tartar yoke was 
far from being shaken off by this, it was yet seen that the Eussians in their long 
servitude had not forgotten how to draw the sword for freedom and honour. They 
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had now learnt that the Mongol were not invincible; and their courage and 
character were increased. 

Not the less important for the unification of Kussia was the enactment of 
Dmitrij, by which primogeniture became the law of the land. The eldest son of 
the Grand Duke, not the eldest of the stock, was henceforward to succeed his 
father. By this law, of which we have no details, the family disputes of the 
ruling house were not indeed completely ended, but, happily for Eussia, were 
restricted. The son of Donskoj, Vas(s)ilij I Dmitrijevitch (1389-1426), now suc- 
ceeded in accordance with this law of succession. 

Under Vasilij’s successor, Vasilij 11 Vasilijevitch (1425-1462), a dispute once 
more broke out between the supporterj^ of the old rule M Seniority and the 
new rule of Primogeniture.” Jurij Dmitrijevitch was opposed to the grandson 
of Dmitri] Donskoj, the uncle to the nephew (see genealogical table at page 452). 
The ambassador sent from Moscow saved the cause of his master at Sarai by a 
speech which throws a flood of light upon the situation. All powerful Czar,” so 
Vsevoloshkij in 1431 addressed Ulugh Mahmet, allow me to speak, who am the 
Grand Duke’s slave. My master, the Grand Duke, solicits the throne of the 
Grand Duchy, which is entirely thy property, without any other claim thereto but 
through thy good will, thy consent, and thy warrant. Thou disposest of it as thou 
thinkest fit. The prince Jurij Dmitrijevitch, his uncle, on the other hand, claims 
the Grand Duchy, according to the enactment and last will of his father, but not as 
a favour of thy omnipotence,” The speech did its work ; the Khan commanded that 
Jurij should henceforward lead his nephew's horse by the bridle. Thus the prize 
in this contest of humility was assigned to the prince of Moscow.” At Vasilij’s 
coronation (such ceremonies have always taken place at Moscow since that day) a 
Mongolian Baskak was present, Vladimir, the old capital, now lost the last trace 
of its glory. The war between uncle and nephew was continued in spite of the 
decision of the Khan. It was then seen how dependent the people were on their 
prince. When Vasilij, ousted by his uncle, had Kostroma (Kolomna) assigned him 
as residence, the Muscovites left their city in crowds and joined him at Kostroma ; 
the uncle, who could not maintain his position in Moscow, now voluntarily withdrew. 
And when Vasilij II entered Moscow for the second time, the people thronged round 
him like bees round their queen,” says a chronicler. He died, blinded in 1446 
by a son of Jurij (hence called Temnyi), on the 17th of March, 1462. 

B . The Unification of Eussia undeb Ivan III to Ivan IV (1462-1684) 

The fall of the Tartar power rendered the consolidation of Eussia possible. 
The unerring persistent policy of the Muscovite princes was destined to bear good 
fruit. Their aim was to shake off the Tartar yoke and to “ join ” all formerly 
Eussian countries, that is to say, to reunite them in one empire. Ivan III (1462- 
1505), who now mounted the throne as ‘‘sole monarch,”' his son Vasilij HI (1505- 
1533), and his grandson Ivan IV (1533-1684), ^^rnamed the Terrible (see the plate 
facing page 519), effected this junction of Eussia, although they were the reverse 
of heroic soldiers. 

(a) Ivan III, — Ivan III, the most important among them, was the model of a 
Susdalian and Muscovite ruler, a cold, heartless, and calculating statesman Hie 
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policy was markedly influenced by his second marriage witH Sophia (ZoS), a niece 
of the*last Byzantine emperor, who had been educated in Eome at the papal court. 
Cardinal John (Basilios) Bessarion (the humanist and advocate of the union of the 
churches), had first prompted that alliance. The proposal in question reached 
the Grand Duke, then twenty years old, in 1469, and had been received by the 
Boyars with enthusiasm. In the year 1472 Sophia entered Moscow accompanied 
by many of her countrymen and by the papal legate Antonio, and her arrival 
brought a new spirit into the Eussian court. She it was who realised the humilia- 
tion of the Mongol yoke. Moscow regarded itself now as the heir of Byzantium 
and Ivan adopted the double-headed Byzantine eagle as the new arms of Eussia 
(cf. p. 144). The outlook of Eussian policy widened ; henceforward Eussia was 
regarded as the representative and seat of orthodoxy. Moscow took up the cause 
of the Greek Christians in the East and actually waged war in the name of this 
idea, which was translated into deeds against the Osmans in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The Pope indeed, when he sent the fair daughter of the 
Palaiologi to Eussia, was intent on the plan of winning the whole of Eussia for 
Eome ; but the cunning of the Eussian sovereign frustrated such intentions. Ivan 
derived all possible advantages from that alliance without conferring the slightest 
benefits in return. The entry of the Eoman legate into Moscow was a humiliation 
for Eome ; he was forced to put aside the silver crucifix, which he wished to be 
borne in front of him, and to face an argument with a learned Eussian monk, 
which only caused him annoyance. Even the young Greek princess, once arrived 
on Eussian soil, seemed to have forgotten her Eoman education and her papal 
benefactor. 

It was Sophia also who taught her husband " the secret of despotism.” Ivan 
came forward now in a quite different character from the earlier Grand Dukes. 
He stood before the eyes of the Eussians like an avenging deity, and was called 
not only the Great ” but the ** Awful ” (gnosnyi ; the surname “ Tenible ” suits 
Ivan IV better). He inflicted death penalties and martyrdoms lavishly. When he 
slept after meals, the Boyars anxiously kept watch by him; women fainted at his 
gaze. He treated foreign potentates with almost Oriental presumption. When 
the Mongol Khan Ahmed sent envoys with his portrait, in order to demand the 
tribute, he stamped on the portrait, and ordered all the envoys to be killed except 
one who was to bring the tidings to Astrakhan. He communicated with the Mon- 
gol envoys only through officials of the second rank. In a word, the bearing of 
the Grand Duke testified to unbounded pride of sovereignty. He governed without 
the Boyars ; when one of them complained that the Grand Duke decided every 
point alone, he was beheaded. Herberstein (cf. the explanation to Figure 6 of the 
plate at page 452) asserts that no monarch in Europe was so implicitly obeyed by 
his subjects as the Grand Duke of Eussia. This self-consciousness of the Eussian 
court often, indeed, amounted to an absurdity, and barbarous customs considerably 
detracted from the magnificence which was displayed at the reception of foreign 
embassies. 

Ivan carried on the work of uniting Eussia in the most unscrupulous manner. 
He began by entering into a series of contracts with his relations, in order to secure 
to himself the supremacy. He then put an end to the more or less independent 
petty principalities and lordships which existed round Moscow. Thus in the first 
years of his reign Tver, Vereja, Ejasan, and then Bjelosersk, Eostow, Jaroslav, etc., 
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were placed under the immediate, government of Moscow. The union of Novgorod 
with Moscow cost much bloodshed. This once powerful free city on the Ilmen, the 
cradle of the Eussian State, brought on its own fall by internal factions. The 
princes of Moscow had long been indignant that Novgorod barred their access to 
the sea, and also entertained the suspicion that it might join their enemies, Lithua- 
nia or Poland. Its freedom must therefore be crushed ; it was not enough that, 
having long recognised the suzerainty of the lords of Moscow, it paid them tribute 
without difficulty ; its self-government was to be taken away. Ivan understood how 
to form a political party out of the supporters of the Greek faith in Novgorod, and 
to play them off against the others, who were devoted to the Catholic cause, 
and therefore to Poland. The Lithuano-Polish party was led by the Borecki 
family, whose head was Marfa, the energetic widow of q former Possadnik. Ivan 
waited until Novgorod was guilty of a breach of faith by opening negotiations with 
Poland, in order to seek protection there against the attacks of Eussia. The 
Muscovite army then entered the territory of Novgorod and defeated the mitrained 
Novgorodian troops, who had been collected with great difficulty, in 1471 at the 
river Schelona. The Novgorodians submitted, recognised Ivan as sovereign, and 
actually accepted the jurisdiction of the courts of Moscow. But in 1478 Ivan 
took from them the rest of their self-government, deported the most famous families 
into the interior of Eussia, sent his governors to Novgorod, and brought to Moscow 
the bell which for centuries had summoned the people to the popular assembly. 
The fall of Novgorod has often been sung by the poets and made the subject of 
drama, Marfa Borecka being celebrated as the heroine. But no one will deny that 
the republic outlived its day, that it never properly fulfilled its duty as a middle- 
man between the merchants of the East and West, and that it now really stood in 
the way of the union of Eussian countries. The capture of Novgorod and its 
environs gave Moscow an overwhelming superiority over the other principalities. 

Besides this, Ivan conquered Perm, “ the land of silver beyond the Kama.” 
The second free city, Vyatka, was conquered in 1489 ; an advance was made to 
the Petchora, the Ural was crossed, and the country of the Voguls and Ugrians 
made tributary. Eussia thus expanded as far as the Arctic Ocean, and for the first 
time set foot in Asia. Vasilij III then subjugated the free state of Pskov, where 
the dissensions of the citizens had oj)ened the ground for him ; many families were 
sent from thence to other towns. ‘‘ Alas, glorious and mighty Pskov, wherefore 
this despair and these tears ? ” exclaims the poetical chronicler. How shall I not 
despair ? ” answered Pskov. ‘‘ An eagle with the claws of a lion has swooped down 
on me. . . . Our land is wasted, our city ruined, our marts are destroyed, our breth- 
ren led away whither neither our fathers nor grandfathers dwelt.” But subor- 
dination to Moscow was for Pskov an historical necessity if the unification of Eussia 
was to progress. When Vasilij had banished the princes of Ejasan and Novgorod 
Severskij and united their lands with Moscow, the union of European Eussia 
under the leadership of Moscow would appear almost finished. Eussia already 
directed her eyes toward newly discovered Asiatic districts, where the Arctic Ocean 
formed the frontier. Only the Lithuardans and the Tartars were still left to be 
conquered. 

Ivan III had the good fortune to shake off the Tartar yoke. There were then 
several Tartar kingdoms, — Kasan, Astrakhan (Sarai), the Nogai Horc^^;the prov- 
ince of the Crimea, and numerous smaller independent hordes, — who all fought 
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with each other, ami thus lightened the task of the Grand BiifcS. In the year 148.0 
IvanadTanced with a strong army against the great horde of Sarai, but eaidd^^n^ 
make up his mind to strike ; for months the two armies stood i>pposite each other 
in inaction, until at last the Tartars withdrew. It was not therefore a great victory ; 
Kussia had only ceased to pay tribute. Once again, in the year 1521, the Tartars 
of the Crimean horde united with their tribesmen beyond the Volga in the Nogai 
steppe and in Kasan to attack Moscow. The town was so suddenly invested on 
all sides that the Grand Duke Vasilij hardly made good his escape. The eitkens 
in their first panic promised to pay again the old tribute. Then discord broke out 
among the Tartars ; they withdrew. From that time the Tartar danger was as 
good as ended. But another Mohammedan power, Turkey, threatened iRiissia 
from the south; in 1475 Mohammed II (p. 145) brought the Crimea «under his 
suzerainty. At the same time a growing danger arose in the union, Poland with 
Lithuania. How could Eussia liave withstood this powerful neighbour if she 
had been still politically divided, and dependent on Tartar hordes ? It was the 
merit of the Grand Dukes of Moscow that a liberated and united Eussia could not 
only defend itself, but could also advance victoriously against the menacing foe. 

The prestige of Moscow grew not only in all Eussian districts, but also in 
foreign countries. The courts of Western (Europe sought to win the alliance of the 
Grand Duke. Apart from their relations to Home, Lithuania, and Poland, Ivan III 
and his son Vasilij received envoys from Venice, Hungary, the emperor Fred- 
erick III and his son Maximilian, Sweden, and Denmark. From the East came 
envoys from Turkey, Geoigia, and Persia. 

Eussia now found the leisure and also felt the wish to devote time to the 
work of civilization. Just as when formerly the Grand Duke Vladimii* married 
the Greek princess, Anna (p. 452) the art and religion of Byzantium was trans- 
planted with her to Eussia, thus the second wife of Ivan and her Greek suite now 
called a new age of culture into life. Byzantine scholars brought Greek books with 
them, which formed the nucleus of the later libraries of Moscow. Ivan III him- 
self took -pleasure in distinguished foreigners. Artists and scholars from Western 
Europe found a brilliant reception at his court. In Aristotele Fioraventi of Bologna 
he acquired a distinguished architect, artillerist, and tutor for his children. Pietro 
Antonio built a palace for him. Monks from the famous monastery of Atlios came 
to Eussia; amongst them a learned Greek, Maxim by name, was conspicuous. He 
is said to have been astonished to find such a mass of old manuscripts in the 
Kremlin at Moscow. The monks were intrusted by the Grand Duke with the 
translation of Greek books into Slavonic. The Grand Dukes owed their successes 
against the Tartars and petty princes partly to the artillery perfected by foreigners. 
The whole system of warfare was revolutionised. At the some time mineral 
treasures were exploited. Ivan III also devoted attention to the (judicial system, 
which in the Tartar age was often a matter of caprice, and in 1497 caused the 
common law to be published in the new Eussian code Sudebnik. 

(b) VaMij ITI Tvanovitch . — The question of the succession, that open wound 
from which Eussia so long bled, and to which she formerly owed her subjugation, 
was at last settled. The testamentary dispositions of Ivan III showed his opinion 
on the point. After he had long hesitated whether to nominate as his successor 
his grandson or his son by his second wife, he decided in favour of his son VasEij, 
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probably because his mothJefr i^as a ’ByaJantine. Tlie bther sous reoeived sfladll 
provinces without monarchical rule ; they had neither the right of coinage, nor any 
higher jurisdiction, and were compelled to recognise the elder brother as* their lord. 

one Of them died without issue, his lands reverted to the Grand Buke. Thus^the 
first hereditary monarchy Was instituted in Eussia. 

An era of renascence^ now began for Eussia, — : a restoration of the political 
independence and union of 'the empire, an economic revival, an awakening of the 
national self-consciousness, a renewal of national culture and literature, the dawn 
Of new and greater glory. Eussia, by frequently sending embassies to foreign 
courts entered by degrees into the circle of the civilized nations of the West. In 
ihort, fortune once more smiled on Eussia. 

But the gear Was still far away, and serious obstacles remained to be overcome. 
The people were now the greatest obstacle to themselves. In the long period of 
Tartar rule they had been warped not merely politically but morally. The Eus- 
sians had emerged from the Asiatic school, in which they had so long been trained, 
as Asiatics accustomed to murder and cruelty. The Greek Church in Eussia had 
suffered equally ; left to itself it inevitably became stagnant. It is easier to improve 
the national welfare and culture and to gain victories than to clmnge the nature of 
a whole people ; several generations at least are required for that. 

(d) Ivan IV the Terrible, — The hard fortunes of the country had produced a 
hard ruling dynasty. The pride and self-consciousness of the sovereign, in whose 
person the state was bound up, grew with the progress which the union of Eussia 
made under Moscow's supremacy, with the increase of the royal power toward the 
nobility and the popular assembly, and with the growth in the power and prestige 
of the nation. In Moscow the conteilt between the power of the prince and that 
of the nobility and the popular assembly, which raged throughout Russia, had been 
decided in favour of the former. It was a soil on Which tymnny might flourish. 
The Susdalian and Muscovite princes had increased the strictness of their' govern- 
ment, and while Ivan III had already earned the surname of Awful," this stamp of 
sovereign reached the climax in Ivan IV. History calls him the TerriblO (see his 
portrait in the plate facing this page, Ivan III and Ivan IV). A man of unusual 
gifts and iron will, but of the worst education imaginable, he is one of the most 
wonderful phenomena in history, in which he has acquired a dark notoriety. It 
Would be unfair to condemn him at on^; he is too important to be measured by 
conventional standards. 

When he was only three years old his father died. The government during his 
minority was taken over by his mother Helene Glinska, a Lithuanian, whose family 
was originally Tartar. A council of Boyars, in which the first place was ceded to 
her uncle Michael Glinski, was placed at her side. Bnt it was Soon apparent that 
this ambitious woman Would not tolerate any other Will by the side of hers. Only 
her fctvottrite, Count Ivan Telepnev Obolenskij, could exercise any influOnce over her. 
A reign of bloodshed began. Her br0then-ln4aw Jurij, her uncle Michael, her 
asecond brother-in-law Andrej, and others Wtip seamed dangerous to her, died a cruel 
death, While the affairs Of the empire were hot nmM externally. Whm 

«he herself died suddenly in 1588 and the Boyar council alone undertook^ifce^^ c^ 
^uct ol state affairs, two families, the Schujskij and the Bielskij, came-lmWard, 
4iisputed for precedence, and fought each other. Once more there ware seensB 
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blood; no quarter was given by either side when it had the upper hand. Bussia 
had now been so long accustomed to self-government, that even in the Piivy Coun- 
cil a member would wish to have unrestricted liberty of language. The fact that 
no regard was shown the successor to the crown in the matter, and that he would 
haVe been gladly ignored, shows how untamed the powerful Boyars then were^ 
Even in later years Ivan complained that Ivan Schujskij had not greeted him, and in 
his bedroom had placed his feet on his father's bed, that the treasury of his father 
and his uncle had been plundered by the Boyars, and that even the royal service of 
plate had been marked with their names. Ivan in those days often suffered hun- 
ger ; even his life was threatened. The Schujskij attacked towns and villages, tor- 
menting and extorting without mercy. They jealously watched that no one else 
gained influence. One of the privy councillors, Fedor Voronzov, who seemed to 
rejoice in the favour of the young sovereign, was insulted and cuffed in the presence 
of the latter ; his clothes were tom, and he would have been killed had not the 
Metropolitan rescued him at Ivan’s petition. Prematurely accustomed to barbarity 
and bloodshed, the twelve-year old boy gloated over the agonies of tortured ani- 
mals ; when only fifteen years old he rode through the streets of Moscow with his 
young companions and cut and slashed all he met. The Orthodox Greek Church, 
which might have been expected to exercise a favourable influence on the lawless 
youth, had sunk into such decay under the Mongol yoke that it had not the 
strength to interfere. The clergy were almost as addicted to gaming, drunkenness, 
and other vices as the laity ; the darkest superstition prevailed among the common 
people. Jugglers, robbers, and fanatics roamed the land ; murder and brigandage 
were everyday occurrences. This was the moral condition of the society in which 
Ivan the Terrible grew up. 

At first he submitted, until, in 1543, in blazing fury he had Prince Andre j 
Schujskij seized in the open street, subjected to gross indignities, and murdered. 
From that day, says the chronicle, the Boyars began to fear him. He was then 
thirteen years old. On the 3d of February, 1547, when barely seventeen years old, 
he married Anastasia, daughter of the chamberlain, Koraan Sacharin. It is a 
proof of his political insight that he assumed the title of Czar, and that he obtained 
in 1561, through the patriarch of Constantinople personally, as well as through a 
council expressly called for the purpose, a confirmation of his descent from the 
imperial Byzantine house and of his right to the imperial crown. Fear fell on all 
pagan countries, says the Clironicle of Novgorod. All the nations of the Orthodox 
East began to look to the Muscovite Czar as to the head and representative of their 
Church and their patron. In the year of his coronation three outbreaks of fire 
(April and June, 1547) reduced the city of Moscow to ashes. The lives of the Czar 
and the Metropolitan were in the greatest danger. The Schujskij princes spread the 
report that the Czar’s grandmother, Anna Glinska, had torn the hearts out of corpses, 
soaked them in water, sprinkled the streets of Moscow with them, and thus caused 
the fire. The excited populace murdered the uncle of Ivan, Jurij Glinski, in the 
church, marched to Vorobjovo, where the Czar was staying, and demanded with 
threats the surrender of His grandmother. The mob did not disperse until Ivan, 
acting on a bold impulse, had the spokesmen executed. The occurrence is said to 
have made a weighty and lasting impression on the Czar. 

It was then that Ivan drew two new men to his side, the Pope Silvester and a 
court official, Alexej Adaschev. Silvester governed him completely. Ivan did not 
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venture on a step without Silvester ; he ate, drank, dressed, and lived according to 
Silvester's doctrines. The influence of the two was very beneficial, and not less so 
that of his wife Anastasia. An honourable atmosphere prevailed in court circles ; 
in all state business moral and religious aspects came into the foreground. Synods 
and imperial assemblies were summoned, in order to discuss important business. 
It was an inspiring moment when the young Czar in the year 1549 asked forgive- 
ness from the assembled people for ^1 injustice and humiliated himself. He 
showed universal courtesy and commanded men's trust and love. Much good was 
really done then. In 1556 a new code of civil and canon law appeared, which 
from its division into one hundred chapters was called Stoglaw, Its sixteenth 
paragraph contained an enactment for the erection of parochial schools in every 
town. , 

At the same time the court of Moscow resolved to carry on war against the 
Tartars on the Volga, who still harassed Kussia. Ivan, at Silvester's advice, though 
reluctantly, placed himself at the head of the army. Kasan was taken in 1552, 
not so much by the bravery as by the sheer numerical superiority of the Eussians. 
In the year 1557 Astrachan, the old Serai, once so formidable to Eussia, also fell. 
The results of this first conquest at the cost of the Asiatics were far reaching. 
Not merely was the power of the Tartars crushed and the whole of the great 
Volga made a Eussian stream, but Eussian influence now reached into the Caucasus 
and as far as Persia. Other tribes, such as the Tcheremisses, Mordvins, Tchuvashes, 
Votiaks, Bashkirs, who had formerly been subject to the ruler of Kasan, now 
made their submission. The first step toward the conquest of Asia was taken. 
The Crimean horde alone was left ; but it led a precarious existence, and sought the 
alliance of Eussia. Ivan returned to Moscow as a hero. His confident attitude 
toward the Boyars increased. I fear you no longer," he is said to have exclaimed 
to a Voivod. 

He resolved at this period to disseminate the culture of Western Europe in 
Eussia. Hans Slitte, a German from Goslar, who was at Moscow in 1547, was 
commissioned by him to bring scholars, artists, physicians, printers, artisans, etc., to 
Eussia. And it was only in consequence of the hostile attitude of the Livonians, 
who saw in this plan a dangerous strengthening of their neighbour, that Slitte failed 
to bring to Eussia the one hundred and twenty-three persons whom he had engaged. 
From this moment the dislike Ivan felt for the Baltic Germans grew the more 
intense, since the Teutonic Order in Livonia barred his road to the sea. From 
these reasons the determination to conquer Livonia matured in his mind despite the 
warnings of Silvester and Adaschev. When in 1553, under Edward VI, a British 
expedition of three ships was sent to explore the route to China and India by the 
Arctic Ocean, and one of the ships was cast away at the mouth of the Dwina, Ivan 
seized the opportunity of opening commercial negotiations with England. He 
conceded to the English merchants highly advantageous trading privileges, and 
thus secured to his empire a connection with the West. In the war for Livonia, 
which broke out between Eussia, Poland, and Sweden, Ivan obtained only Dorpat 
(1568), while Poland held Livonia as a province and the duchy of Courland as a 
fief ; Esthonia feU to Sweden. * ^ 

These events entirely broke off the friendly relations between Ivan and Adas- 
chev and Silvester. The death of his virtuous queen (August 7, 1660) Cfrtitainly 
contributed to this result. The guardianship exercised over him by the two had at 
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last becoMe Mtolerable. SEvester had tried to make'Ms milter quite dependeht 

Mm, and had eren taken up a position of hostility to the Czarina. IVheh the 
tet son of the Czar died (June, 1658), Silvester declared to ' him ^ that it vro % 
•punishment inflicted by heaven for his disobedience. But a severe illness df ^the 
*Ozar (about the end of the year 1552-1553) had brou^t matters to a heat. 
Atraiting his end, Ivan called on the Boyars to do homage to his son ’Dmitri]. 
But the Boyars refused ; Silvester and Adaschev sided with the rebels. 
noise of the disputants reached the sick chamber of the Czar. When Ivan, con- 
trary to expectation, recovered, his confidence in his two councillors Was gone. 
Ivan was as yet moderate in his punishments; but little by little the number Of 
executions increased, until his fury against the Boyars knew no bounds. "!t*he 
fallen ministers had many partisans ; and when Ivan later scented treason every- 
where, and felt himself insecure in his own court, he was to some extent justified. 
Bithuania-Poland, the most dangerous enemy of Russia, kept up communications 
with the malcontents, and the party of the fallen made no disguise of their 'Polish 
proclivities. Prince Andrej M. Kurbskij intentionally brought about a shameful 
defeat in the Livonian campaign, and fled in 1564 to the Polish camp. Others 
actually admitted Tartars into the country. Ivan- s anxiety now became a disease,; 
he believed himself to be surrounded by none but traitors. 

He at this time received a letter from the fugitive Kurbskij, in which 'the 
latter summoned him before a divine tribunal to answer for his empties. Tvan 
sent for the bearer of the letter, drove his iron-shod staff through his foot, leant 
with all his weight on it, and then had the letter read out. Rarely have more 
stinging reproaches been hurled in the face of a sovereign. The Czar thought 
well to answer the letter at length. Both writings belong to the most remarkable 
-documents of Russian history. 

Ivan suddenly left Moscow on the 3d of December, 1664, in the company of his 
family, many Boyars, and an armed force, and went to Alexandrovskaja Sloboda. 
He took the most revered relics and the state treasure with him. Moscow was 
wildly excited at it. A month afterwards two missives from him arrived, — one 
to the Metropolitan, in Which he said that he could no longer toleiate the illegali- 
ties of the Boyars, especially since the cleigy hindered him from punishing theni, 
and that he had resolved to leave the empire and go whither God led him; a 
.second was addressed to the Orthodox citizens of Moscow, in whitih he assured 
them that he was not angry with them. The impression produced by these two 
letters was overwhelming. The people, filled xvitli the fear of falling again under 
the rule of the nobles, marched with lamentations and threats through the streets 
of the city, ready to cut down the Czar^s enemies, and requested the Metropolitan 
to propitiate the Czar ; whereupon an embassy to the Czar was organised. Ivan 
-came back on the 2d of February, 1565. But a terrible change would seem to 
have Mfcen place in Mm. His mere aspect stru't^ horror ; his features were dis- 
torted with fury, Ms sight nearly gone, his hair almost all fallen off. He declared 
bafoie atgieat meeting that he meeded a body-guard.” He theu sin^led out a series 
of towns and some streets of Moscow, ' and declared "that to be his private ’property, 
which was called OpriUhina, while the rest of Russia as State property 'Was tsalled 
and was deft under the ma^^ the council df Boyam E'his 

was^he first separation ot crown property from national ‘property, and was impor- 
tant in its oonsequeneea He chose otft of ^his own lands a body^-guard of 
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men with wives and children, laostly people of low origin, the Opritsh^ 
An axe, a dogshead, and a besom were their badges, signifying that traitors 
Jwonld be beheaded, gnawed to pieces, and swept away. The whole Semshtshina 
vwas assigned to them to plunder, and there was no appeal to justice against them. 
Sow they wreaked their fury is shown by the chcumstanee that even now in 
Eusso-Polish countries a vagabond and robber is called Opryszok. Ivan meantime 
executed the traitors unsparingly, and then retired to ^exandrovo. There he 
indulged in wild excesses, in brutal man-hunts,imurdering, and burning ; stiangely 
^lenough he combined with all this sincere religious observances. He arranged his 
<50«Tt as a convent, and formed out of three hundred trustworthy ii;iyrmidons a 
najonastic brotherhood, of which he was abbot. He performed every duty and him- 
self rang the bell for service. At midnight they assembled in cowls and black 
:gowns, and Ivan struck his forehead so hard upon the floor that his face was 
4)overed with bruises. 

This state of things lasted until 1572, for seven full years. Ivan was mean- 
ttime coiiscious of the disgracefulness of these proceedings, for he endeavoured to 
disguise to the outside world the existence of the Opritshnina, and conducted the 
■affairs of state as before. The Metropolitan Philip finally plucked up courage to 
ask him to abolish the Opritshnina. Ivan, however, summoned an ecclesiastical 
-court and impeached the bold petitioner. While Philip was standing in full 
robes before the altar on the 8th of November, 1568, a troop of the body-guard 
rushed in, tore the vestments from him, and dragged him off to a convent prison, 
where he was strangled in 1569. The public mourning for the Metropolitan 
reduced Ivan to fury. Hundreds of persons were daily executed, burnt, or tortured 
to death, and whole communities were annihilated. Ivan lived xmder the delusion 
that for the sake of his own and his family's existence he must exterminate the 
traitors. In the year 1572, tormented by fear and anxiety, the monarch, who in 
his soul was intensely unhappy, composed his will : ** My body is exhausted, my 
spirit gloomy ; the ulcers on my soiil and my body are spreading, and no physician 
is there to heal them. I waited if any would wish to have pity on me, but none 
came to me. . . . They have returned good with evil, love with hate." These are 
his words at the opening of this document. We now have an insane person before 
us. He seems to have been stung by qualms of conscience in his lucid intervals, 
as is seen from many indications. 

A most remarkable and historically unique record of the Czar is left us in the 
shape of a book of masses for the souls of the deceased drawn up by his own hand, 
in which he instituted masses for each one of his victims. After several names 
stands the sinister note, ‘‘with his wife, his children and servants," “ with his 
sons,” or “ with his daughters." Or we read there “ twenty men from Komen- 
skoje," eighty-seven from Matvejschevo," “ Lord be gracious to the souls of thy 
servants, 1,505 persons from Novgorod," and so on. This list alone gives a total of 
3,470 victims. Tliere was no one now at court who would have had any influence 
-on Ivan. His second wife, a Tcherkess, who was ohly baptised just bofore her mar- 
riage, may weU have increased Ivan's evil |)ropensities by 'her barbarous nature. 
Thus, then, the torrent, having once left its baiiks, ru^ed on, destroying all in its 
course. Since the time of the Eoman Caesars hardly any sovereign call have 
proved so clearly as Ivan the Terrible the truth of the doctrine that every ^Ijman 
being and all earthly power require some restriction if they are to remain within 
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the pale of humanity. But the Eussian people share the guilt with him; more 
especially are the nobility and clergy to blame, since they did not support the 
efforts of the monarch in the cause of culture, but by cringing and immorality 
paved the way for his wicked propensities. The last liberties of the people 
were destroyed, and the omnipotence of the state established for all future 
time. 

The foreign policy was successful in the East; the Cossack Jarmak laid the 
crown of Siberia at Ivan’s feet. But in the contest with Poland he was worsted, 
notwithstanding that, under the pretext of wishing to receive the Eoman faith, he 
humbly begged the Emperor and Pope to intervene. The Poles, who were ready to 
Oder him the crown after the death of Sigismund Augustus, were deterred by his 
untrustworthiness and his avarice. 

Fate brought grievous misfortunes on his own house. In a quarrel he struck 
his son Ivan such a blow with an iron rod that the prince died from it on the 19th 
of November, 1581. His third son, Feodor, was of weak intellect. Ivan’s remorse 
hastened his end. This unconventional prince, whose crimes are not devoid of 
some greatness, but whose name must always be mentioned with a shudder, died 
on the 17th of March, 1584. Ivan IV holds a prominent place in Eussian history 
both for good and for evil. 

C . The End of the House of Eukik 

Ivan’s son Feodor mounted the throne in 1584; but his gentleness and piety 
would have been more suitable for a convent. The whole power thus lay in the 
hands of the privy councillors, amongst whom existed a dangerous rivalry between 
a Schujskij and a Bielskij* The reputation of Boris Godunov at the same time 
was slowly increasing, more especially since Nikita Eomanov, Feodor’s uncle, who 
was at first the most influential regent, had died in 1586, and Godunov had con- 
trived a maniage between his sister and the young Czar ; in fact, he aimed at the 
crown himself. Although he could neither read nor write, he skilfully conducted 
the business of the nation, won a great reputation for Eussia in foreign countries, 
and appreciated the value of Western European culture. He proposed to found 
schools and in Moscow a university, and sent John Kramer to Germany to obtain 
professors for it. He sent young Eussians abroad to study, and gladly employed 
foreigners in his service; began giving an excellent education to his children 
and supported art and industries. In a word, he was thoroughly capable of per- 
forming his task. His name, therefore, had a good reputation in foreign countries, 
but not so in Eussia. There they regarded his innovations with disapproval. The 
clergy despised the acquisition of foreign languages as superfluous, confusing, and 
dangerous to the faith. The great nobles muttered against the upstart. Godunov 
found himself compelled to look for a support in the higher clergy and smaller 
nobility. Two important innovations owe their inception to this circumstance, — 
the prohibition on freedom of movement of the peasants, and the founding of the 
Patriarchate. The Eussian peasant had hitherto been allowed to change his 
master; that alone differentiated him from a slave. But this liberty of migration 
only benefited the owners of extensive properties, who held out enticing advan- 
tages to the peasant in order to be able to cultivate their broad plains. The peas- 
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aatry, therefore, deserted the small pi'oprietors, whose lands became depopulated 
and depreciated; yet these latter sustained the chief state burdens. Thus in this 
case the interests of the state coincided with those of the lesser nobility, Godunov, 
by taking from the peasants the right of movement, saved the lesser nobility from 
misery and gained it for his purposes. That must have been far from his own 
interest, since he was himself the owner of extensive landed estates. 

What was really for his pei-sonal advantage was the founding of the Patriar- 
chate. The Eussian clergy had long complained that its supreme head, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, was the servant of an infidel monarch and pokessed 
no proper prestige. Moscow regarded herself as the third Rome, just as Byzantium 
had thought herself the second. Why should Moscow not obtain ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, now that Constantinople had fallen so low, and Russia was reckoned the 
protector of Orthodox Christianity? Just then Jeremias, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, came to Moscow. Godunov seized the opportunity to win him over to 
his scheme. The other Patriarchs assented, and in 1598 was founded in Moscow 
the Patriarchate which continued until the end of 1700 (p. 681). The first Patri- 
arch was Job, a favourite of Godunov. 

Even now Godunov seems to have made all preparations for gaining the 
throne after the death of Feodor. But a brother of Feodor, Dmitrij, son of the 
seventh unlawful wife of Ivan the Terrible (see the genealogical table at page 
452), was still living. Although he had been sent in good time to IJglitch with 
all his relations, there was no room for doubt that he would mount the throne 
after the death of Feodor. The news then arrived (1591) that the young Dmitrij 
was no more. Public opinion incriminated Godunov. It is true that he organ- 
ised an investigation and executed the inhabitants of Uglitch ; but the rumour 
persisted. 

Nevertheless Boris Godunov mounted the throne of the Czar after the death of 
the childless Feodor (January 7, 1598), since the crown was offered him by the 
patriarch Job, and he had been elected in a sort of imperial assembly. In order 
to ensure his own safety, he threw Bielskij into prison and banished the Roma- 
novs. One of them, Feodor Nikititsch, was compelled to become a monk under the 
name of Philaret; his wife, Xenia Schestov, took the veil as the nun Marfa, 
Boris was at first an admirable ruler. But soon he was overcome by fears ; he, 
too, saw himself surrounded by traitors. He completely lost his balance of mind 
when the news spread that Dmitrij was still alive, and was preparing to recover 
the throne. Lithuanian magnates undertook to put a person who styled himself 
the miraculously rescued Dmitrij on the Russian throne by force of arms. The 
people believed that Dmitrij was the true Czarevitch. The troops wavered in 
their loyalty, and in spite of the reverse which was inflicted on the pretender, 
his adherents increased in numbers. Godunov died in 1605, in the middle of 
this movement, and the pseudo-Dmitrij became master of Russia. The whole 
nation shed tears of joy at seeing the son of their prince once more. His 
behaviour and sympathies showed that he was no Rurikovitch. He doted on the 
West and on the Roman Church, he associated with Jesuits, and wished to con- 
vert Russia to Catholicism. He ridiculed the^native customs and the Boyars, and 
scorned the court ceremonial. The Polish nobles who came to Moscow with their 
retinue indulged in shameless behaviour toward the Russians. A month hardly 
had elapsed before Dmitrij fell victim to a conspiracy (May 17, 1606). His 
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corpse was burnt, and a cannon loaded with the ashes, which ^era then scatteied 
to the four winds. 

The succeeding period was full of disturbances^ In a new asseinbly, sunMaaoned 
by the Patriarch Vasilij Sehujskij, who had conducted the inquiry in.IJgMtcli^ 
had struck the pretender, and bad the courage to tell him he was an impostor, wa® 
elected Czar. Since a new Patriarch had been installed by the pseudcnDmitiiif ® 
change now took place in this office. The assembly imposed on the new Giiar thct 
condition that* he was not to punish any offender by death without a trials 1101 ? 
confiscate the property of criminals, and that false accusers should be liable to 
penalties. These were corwenta, such as the Slachta liad extorted from the^ 
Polish king. Sehujskij solemnly swore to it. But Eussia saw in it a weakcBiiig^ 
of the royal dignity. The dominion of the nobility was feared more than tii^ 
tyranny of the Gzar^ 

Sehujskij could not hold his own. Not merely were the nobility opposed to 
him from jealousy and envy, but new pretenders cropped up who professed to be 
Dmitrij, or Peter, Feodorfe son, A more dangerous symptom was that the king of ^ 
Poland came forward as a serious candidate for the Kussian crown. In 1587 the* 
Swedish house of Vasa reached » the Polish throne in the person of Sigismund IIL 
It was wished to procure the Eussian crown for his son Vladislav ; Sigismund 
would certainly liave liked to have obtained it for himself. The Polish troops,, 
which were already in the vicinity of Moscow, did not wish to leave Eussia, 
since the new Czar had already been elected. Sehujskij could not restore order, 
and was ** humbly begged by the assembly to vacate the throne, since he was 
unfortunate in his government and could not enforce any obedience to his rulev 
He abdicated and became a monk. The Council of Boyars now elected Vlad^ 
islav to be Czar, on the condition that he would accept the Orthodox faith. The 
Polish troops were already allowed to enter Moscow and commanded the city. 

D, The Eise of the Eomanovs 

Then the Eussian people rose throughout the empire, the monasteries also, 
with the Troizko-Sergievseh at their head. Nobles, merchants, and peasants 
banded together to save Eussia from the foreign yoke. In Nijni Novgorod many, 
following the example of a meat-seller Kusma Minin, sacrificed a third part of 
their property. The noble prince Posharskij took the lead, and the Poles were 
soon driven out of Moscow. In the year 1613 the new assembly was convened. 
The votes now fell on a step-grandson of Anastasia, wife of Ivan the Terrible, 
Michael III Eomanov, the fifteen-year-old son of the above-mentioned Metro- 
politan Philaret, who had gone as ambassador to the Polish king and had been 
kept prisoner by him in Marienburg, Even in 1610 Michael found himself 
among the candidates for the throne, and had barely escaped Polish plots. With 
him a new dynasty mounted the Eussian throne (see Figure 1 of plate at page 
467 and the genealogical tree at page 583). 

The state was impoverished and public affairs were in a bad condition. Many 
towns declared outright that they could pay no taxes. Michael, who had received a 
monastic education and was physically weak and of small intellectual endowments, 
was not the right man for Eussia at this severe crisis. Even his father, Philaret, 
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•who really governed in place of his son, possessed no talent as a ruler^ wliile able 
mona^cbe were seated on the thrones of Sweden and Poland in the persons of 
/Vladislav and.Gustavus II Adolphm Enssia thus was forced to endure still 
linger: to be cut off from; the Baltic Sea by Poland and Sweden. Iti the treaties 
'which she made with Sweden at Stolbovo in 1617, with Poland at Deulino in 
1618, and then at Poljanovka in 1634,Eussia was forced to relinquish all claim on 
Idv(mia, Smolens^^^ a series of towns. ‘‘Bussia now cannot launch a single 
boat on the Baltic without our consent said Gustavus Adolphus in the Swedish 
Biet, /‘ and it will he haad for the Eussians to leap over this stream/' Even, 
against other: enemies Eussia felt her weakness. When the Gossaeks had con- 
qnerad Turkish Azov, the Gzar ordered them to evacuate the fortress.. The highest 
laerits of Michael and his father were that they governed without harshness and, 
e^kdeavGured to raise the economic position of Eussia. After centuries of oppres- 
sion from Tartars and Czars the people once more enjoyed. more humane treat-' 
mentv Both rulers held frequent sessions: of the Privy Council, which had long 
been in abeyance. 

It was only under Michael’s son Alexej (1645-1676) and under the children ofi 
Alexej, Feodor (1676-1682), Ivan (1682-1689), Sophia, and Peter the Great, that 
fortune once more smiled on Eussia, first in consequence of the weakness of 
Poland under John Casimir, and then from her own increased strength. The 
Ukraine (pp. 162 and 564) then submitted to the Czar; in 1667 Poland in the 
treaty at Andrussov was obliged to cede the Ukraine, on the left bank of the 
Dnieper, with Kiev; this was finally ratified in 1686 in the peace of Grzymultov- 
skij hy Sobieski, when Sophia reigned in the name of her infant brother. Eussia 
also in 1667 recovered Smolensk and other territories, which had been the 
cause of wars for centuries. Peter the Great first began the war with Sweden 
on account of Livonia, It was still more important for Eussia that with the 
Eomanovs Tartar Eussia ceased and its Europeanising began. 

9. THE EISE AND FALL OF THE POWEE OF POLAND 
A. The Final Direction of the Polish Policy in 1515 

When Sigismund, Casimir’s son, mounted the throne of Poland in 1506 (jx 512),^ 
Eastern Europe presented a very different political picture from that of a hundred 
years before. The hardest task of Poland in the course of the. three last centuries, 
the suppression, that is, of the Teutonic Kniglits in order to occupy the coast of 
the Baltic, had been performed in 1466. It was high time for Poland to do so> 
a few decades later that would hardly have been possible. 

Threatening clouds gathered in the east and west of Poland just at the close* 
of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth. On the one hand 
Moscow was arming for an attack on Poland-Lithuania, on the other side the 
Osmans were pressing with increasing power. Poland had long enjoyed tran- 
quillity on the side of Moscow, which, groaning under the Tartar yokcv had hem 
unable to move. Bub when I'van III had shiiKen off the Tartar yoke and had hie 
hands free, he formed comprehensive schemes. He worked for the unification of 
Etissia with skill and good fortune. One district after another was brougll^over 
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to him. When he married in 1472 the Byzantine princess Sophia (Zoe), daughter 
of the despot Thomas of Morea, the last of the race of the Palaeologi, he assumed 
the Byzantine imperial arms, the double-headed eagle, and claimed from Borne 
the title of Imperator Rmsice. He also laid claim to the Eussian districts of 
Poland. The current of anti-Polish feeling in Lithuania was perceived by Ivan III. 
He therefore came forward as the champion of the Orthodox population of Poland. 
The Eussian party in Lithuania was always strong ; and capable men, such as 
Michael Glinskij, stood at its head. Even in Casimir’s days the political condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe seemed to have shifted in favour of Moscow. Since the 
year 1481, after the Tartars had been beaten, the Lithuanian princes, hitherto 
friendly toward Poland, began one after the other to go over to the side of Mos- 
cow. Alexander, while Grand Duke of Lithuania, was openly pro-Eussian. A 
rapprocluement between him and Ivan took place in 1494. Alexander married the 
Princess Helene and waived his claim to a series of towns in favour of his father- 
in-law. In the marriage contract he pledged himself not to force Helene to go 
over to the Catholic religion, and in fact not to allow her to do so “ voluntarily.” 
He built a chapel for her in Wilna, and surrounded her only with people of her^ 
own creed. We learn from these stipulations that the detrimental influence of 
the Eoman Catholic Church on public policy, against which a stand was being 
made in Poland, was already recognised in Moscow. Alexander confirmed in 
1499 the old rights of the Orthodox Church. Ivan also knew how to stir up hos- 
tility on every side against Poland, and to organise a menacing league against it. 
He married his son Vasilij to a daughter of Stephan the Great (p. 366) of Mol- 
davia, and thus drew this country into the sphere of his interests. He was allied 
with the Teutonic Order and friendly with the Tartar Khan Mengli Giray I 
(1469-1474 and 1478-1515) ; he observed an amicable attitude toward Turkey, 
and would not entertain any notion of a league with Poland and Hungary against 
Turkey. His son Vasilij observed the same policy. In this attitude toward 
Poland the Eussian princes were met by the German emperor Maximilian, who, 
as an opponent of the Jagelloiis in the contest for the crowns of Bohemia and 
Hungary, found a welcome ally in the Muscovite Grand Duke. This was the first 
time that Germany entered into relations with Moscow (cf. above, p. 265, etc.). 

Equally threatening was the attitude of the Sublime Porte (cf. Vol. VII, 
pp. 216-219, 221 et seq,). It was the zenith of Osman power. Moldavia and 
Wallachia already wavered in their loyalty as allies of Poland ; if. they were lost, 
it would be the turn of the Dniester district. Finally, it lay with the Jagellons 
to defend the Hungarian crown. This state of things drove Poland also toward 
the south and provoked hostilities with Germany. The Hapsburgs, therefore, 
were eager, in league with Moscow and the Teutonic Order, to close the circle of 
the enemies of Poland ; besides the above-named, Maximilian won over the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, the Duke of Saxony, and the king of Denmark for the 
combination against Poland, as well as a distinct party in Poland itself. 

It thus was high time for Sigismund to act. He had concluded an alliance 
with Hungary in 1507, had renounced Moldavia in favour of Hungary, and mar- 
ried Barbara, sister of John Zapolya, besides winning over Mengli Giray, the Tar- 
tar Khan, by “yearly presents ” of fifteen thousand gulden, — everything in order 
to show a bolder front to Maximilian and others, — when he suddenly changed his 
views. Sigismund could not, of course, wage war with all his enemies at one and 
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the same time, and was forced, therefore, to decide whether to turn toward the 
West or the East. But Maximilian also had cause to seek a peace with Poland. 
The epoch-making struggle between the Hapsburgs and Valois then began 
(YoL VII, p. 230). The succession in Milan and Naples aroused this struggle, 
and both antagonists fought in every part of the world where they could indict 
damage on each other. Sigismund decided for the contest with the East and for 
the alliance with Maximilian. His brother Ladislaus (Vladislav) II of Hungary 
(p. 386) was the intermediary. Thus, on the 22d of July, 1515, that memorable 
treaty between the three monarchs as to the succession, which was decisive not 
merely for the history of Poland, was arranged in Vienna. The granddaughter of 
the emperor, Maria, was to marry Lewis, the son of Ladislaus, and Anna, his daugh- 
ter, was to wed one of the two grandsons of the emperor, Charles or Ferdinand ; 
the emperor went through the form of betrothal with Anna in the name of the 
not yet selected grandson, in the church of St. Stephen. It was further decided 
that, in the event of Lewis dying without issue, the Hungarian crown should 
devolve on his sister Anna. This treaty meant the renunciation by tlie Jagellons 
of their claims to the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, and therefore to any 
power in the West, and founded the world power of the house of Hapsburg, just 
as it laid the foundations of the later empire of Austria, The day which saw 
the last Hungarian Jagellon fall at Mohdcs, the 29th of August, 1526, was the 
birthday of the Austrian monarchy. 

But this treaty, on the other side, brought advanteges to Poland. The emperor 
no longer supported the Teutonic Order, and did not aim at an armed alliance 
with the Grand Duke of Moscow, but left Poland a free hand. The situation that 
had been prepared and created by the battle at Tanenberg was formally recog- 
nised and confirmed by Germany so far as such treaties can be binding. The 
year 1515 forms the last stage in the development of the conditions created by 
the year 1410. . 

Poland thus entered upon a new chapter of her historical development. The 
empire, wliich had hitherto turned its face toward the west, now turned toward 
the east, namely, toward Moscow. The contest with this power fills the pages of 
the history of Poland for the succeeding centuries and decides her fate. Poland, 
indeed, only gradually recognised the necessity of this struggle. Even Sigismund 
did not keep this goal steadily before him, even though he wavered in his loyalty 
to Germany. 

The Poles, whose country lay on the upper courses of the Oder and the Vis- 
tula, must have always struggled to reach the Baltic. This motive, indeed, led 
bo the union with Lithuania, which equally was drawn toward the Baltic. For 
this reason the Lithuano-Polish union was maintained in the face of all hin- 
ierances. In the second treaty of Thorn of 1466 the Poles had reached the goal 
which the course of their rivers clearly indicated. The same physical necessity 
caused the change of front in the year 1515. Poland never found the partner- 
ship with Hungary profitable ; the connection was physically impossible, since a 
ehain of mountains raised a barrier between them. Bohemia and Hungary espe- 
cially had greater interests in common with Aii.Hria than with Poland, which lay 
on another line. There the Danube created out of all the surrounding regions a 
new state, Austria, the necessity of which was proved by the joint wars agaii|8t 
the Turks, who wished to dispute with it the possession of the Danube, the 

VOL.V— M 
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influence of geography therefore kept Poland aloof from Kui|jgary, Bohemia, and 
Austria, and dictated to her that abandonment of all interests in Hungary whicli 
forms the one side of the treaty of 1515. 

But the other side of the treaty, the advance against the East, was qualified by 
physical conditions. While Western Europe is divided by mountain ranges into 
many distinct and separate parts, in which individual states could develop apart, 
since they were protected from their neighbours by nature, East Europe forms 
one gigantic plain which, in spite of its expanse, must have favoured the forma- 
tion of a homogeneous political structure on its whole surface. The waves of 
nations continually swept on and broke one on the other ; the weaker tribes were 
subjugated, until at last only the strongest survived. Nowhere perhaps has the 
ethnographical picture changed so often as here — on the seacoasts if anywhere. 
Many centuries elapsed before a homogeneous political structure arose in this 
gigantic basin. There were countless tribes there, and countless tribes were fated 
to fall, until finally, on the question who was to rule over the whole of East 
Europe, only two nations could come under consideration, — the Poles and the 
Eussians. And as soon as they recognised each other as rivals they rushed at 
each other, just as when in the desert one wild beast crosses the path of another. 
Properly speaking, the two kindred stocks, since they had similar economic, politi- 
cal, artistic, and even national interests, and to some degree the same enemies, 
could have quite well united, as was the case with Poland and Lithuania. But it 
was shown once more how powerfully an idea dominates man. The two races, 
educated in different schools, worshipped quite different ideals. It was not the 
Poles that were fighting against the Eussians there, but the Catholic Church 
against the Orthodox, republicanism against despotism. Hence the bitterness of 
this East European war ; it was a war of two conflicting principles. 

Moscow had emerged from the Tartar school hard and barbarised. An implac- 
ably stern absolutism had saved Eussia from destruction. How therefore, after 
this experience, was she to give up her own form of government and join the 
Western current of ideas ? People and prince alike in Eussia were so convinced 
of the blessing of absolute monarchy that they were readier to go further in that 
direction rather than to abandon it; especially since in the impending war all the 
resources of the country stood at the absolute disposal of the despotic ruler, and 
the nation was so devoted to liim that it hardly ventured to murmur under the 
heaviest oppression. A glance at the development of things in Poland could only 
strengthen Moscow in this conviction. Just when the struggle between these 
two nationalities began, the royal power in Poland had gradually sunk into a 
phantom monarchy; the king and the nobility seemed to constitute two hos- 
tile opposing parties. The nobility would not undertake anything unless they 
received in return some concession or other from the king. The Slachta decided 
on war and peace, and obtained pay for the campaigns outside the borders of the 
empire. The ravages and losses in war had to be made good to them, and their 
prisoners of war ransomed by the king. The nobility was desirous of paying as 
few taxes as possible, and of lightening the burden of their other state duties, 
and naturally saw with pleasure when the king was freehanded. The kings bore 
the whole load of responsibility, and often rescued the realm from distress merely 
by the weight of their personality and with their own means. These nobles, again, 
cared nothing for economy or work ; work was the concern of the peasants. These 
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latter therefore and the king were the martyrs of the common weak And the class 
which possessed the most power in the state regarded the highest interests of the 
kingdom as something almost foreign. How could Poland under such conditions 
be a strong state ? These weaknesses came to light in all the wars which Poland 
waged in the fifteenth century. The whole management of the war against the 
Teutonic Order, which after the year 1410 was enfeebled, was a discredit to Poland 
as a state ; and all the more so since there were brave soldiers and competent 
officers enough in the country. Nevertheless the Polish nobility was proud of 
its imperial constitution and its personal privileges. Its freedom appeared to it 
in a peculiarly brilliant light when it saw how in the neighbouring kingdom the 
intellectual life was stunted under the oppression of the despotic Czar. 

We see here the strange phenomenon of two nations planned at the defects 
which each noticed in the other, and driven to exaggerate their own good qualities. 
The Eussians enlarged the despotic power of the Czar to a monstrous degree ; the 
Poles strengthened the freedom of the individual so greatly that the unity and 
liberty of the kingdom were destroyed. The two countries, apart from isolated 
personalities, who wished nowand again to stay the evils, but could not carry their 
purpose through, did not adopt a middle course between the two extremes or any 
other solution of the problem. 

Let us consider other circumstances in order to determine what were the 
intentions of each of the two opponents in the impending struggle. Although 
Poland was weaker as a state, yet it was benefited by the higher civilization and 
the support of liome, so that it came forward in the contest with the East as the 
representative of Europe in the interests of culture and religion. It could boast 
also of the sympathies of Europe, wliich did not, however, go beyond wordy agree- 
ments, and did not prevent the Western Powers from attacking Poland itself on 
a favourable occasion. Poland at first made great progress. But then only too 
soon the difficulty of her task was apparent. If Poland was resolved to carry 
Eoman Catholicism to the East, she was destined to learn that Greek Orthodoxy 
was being organised and grouped round Moscow as its representative. And even 
those aristocratic liberties which the Poles thought to disseminate in the East 
were accompanied by conditions which were fatal to them, since a heavy oppres- 
sion of the country population went hand in hand with them. These two move- 
ments, the religious and the social, could not but cause widespread agitation 
among the population, which led to revolts and the ultimate loss of the Ukraine. 
The Poles finally became conscious that a concentration of all their energies was 
necessary in order to face the hard struggle. But it was at this j)oint that the 
capabilities of the highly gifted and patriotic people failed. The old proverb, 
*^Rzecz jpospolita cnota stoi” (the republic exists by virtue), was no longer appli- 
cable, since civic virtue had disappeared from Poland. 

J5. The Last Two Jagellons 

SiGiSMUND and his son Sigismund Augus^iis, the last two Jagellons, clearly per- 
ceived the root of the malady from which the Polish nation suffered. The period 
of their reigns is therefore an unbroken series of attempts to change the constitu- 
tion, to stem the arrogance of the nobles, to strengthen the monarchy, and pass 
wise laws, and we must admit that they showed abundant proofs of good 
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tions, energy, perseverance, and self-sacrifice. We see tbetn ^nd their successors 
continually at war with the disorder and anarchy in the country, but also notice 
how they uselessly spent their efforts in this unequal contest and were unable to 
check the universal progress of decay. 

Sigismund (1506-1548) soon showed his incapacity for the weighty task. 
Even before 1515 he was involved in war with Moscow and gained some successes; 
but the war could no longer be prosecuted energetically. It was the same in the 
second war, which broke out in 1533. Moldavia was already on the side of Mos- 
cow. Sigismund here displayed marked feebleness toward Germany. When in 
1518 he married as his second wife Bona Sforza of Milan, the daughter of Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo (died 1494), and thus became nephew of the emperor Maximilian, 
he seems to have let himself be influenced by Germany, as Jagiello once did. The 
brilliance of the imperial title induced him to form a friendship with Ferdinand I 
and to ask the hand of Elizabeth, the emperor's daughter, for his son Sigismund 
Augustus. But he did not make full use of this alliance with Germany. Thus 
he did not declare war, for example, against the Order, whose Grand Master per- 
sistently refused to do homage until after the death of Maximilian in 1519. But 
even then he did not understand how to retain his advantage. In 1521 a truce 
for four years was concluded by the good services of the emperor Charles V, who 
once more tried to play off* the Teutonic Order against Poland. 

The Eeformation made nowhere such rapid progress as in Prussia under the 
rule of the monastic knights, and at Luther’s advice it was resolved to change the 
lands of the Order into a secular duchy. The Grand Master, Albert of Branden- 
burg, a son of Frederick of Ansbach and Sophia, Sigismund’s sister (died 1513), and 
therefore a nephew of Sigismund, entered Cracow at the beginning of April, 1525, 
laid aside the dress of the Order, and did homage to the king on the great square 
at Cracow as a secular prince and hereditary duke of Prussia. The duke pledged 
himself to be a loyal vassal to the king, and to aid him in war with a hundred 
knights, and renounced his right of coinage. He received in return the first place 
in the Senate at the king’s side. On the extinction of his descendants in the male 
line Prussia was to fall to Poland. There was little cause for Poland to rejoice at 
this conclusion of the matter. For now the place of a periodically elected Grand 
Master was filled by a hereditary German duke, and, what was a far weightier 
matter, the country, owing to the Eeformation, assumed a thoroughly German 
character. The old enemy reappeared in a form still more dangerous to Poland. 
So weak and shortsighted was Polish policy, that even after the death of Duke 
Albert II Frederick (August 27, 1C18), the fief was not resumed according to the 
meaning of the compact, but was transferred to the Kur-Brandenburg elder line 
of the Hohenzollerns. The complete severance of Prussia from the Polish crown 
could only be a question of time; it was destined to take place in 1659, when 
Poland, completely surrounded by enemies, was in the greatest straits, and a for- 
midable danger was threatening from the East. Even now Moscow and Prussia 
united against Poland, and their friendship soon became traditional. 

It was but a slight compensation that Sigismund united the western Masovian 
principalities with his own crown after the extinction of the Piasts in those parts. 

It was fortunate for Poland that with true discernment he maintained friendly 
relations with Turkey. 

In spite of his circumspection and foresight Sigismund, though personally an 
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efficient ruler, who reduced to order the chaos of the imperial finances, did not 
achieve a complete success in any direction. How could the vast empire make a 
bold show when the nobility evinced no patriotism, but were bent on their own 
advantages and the increase of their privileges, and only too often prejudiced the 
respect due to the crown? Even under Jagiello the Slachta, when the king had 
refused to cede some privilege, had hacked in pieces before his eyes the deed of 
acknowledgment intended for them. They had threatened Casimir, the son of 
jagiello, with deposition. The same scenes were repeated now. Maximilian, 
since even before 1515 he stood in strained relations with Sigismund, succeeded in 
bringing over a part of the nobles to his side ; the Slachta refused the king the 
supplies for the war against Moscow. Christopher Szydloviecki, one of the most 
influential ministers of Sigismund, prided himself on having received from Maxi- 
milian eighty thousand guldens, without being conscious that he was guilty of high 
treason. For the same reasons Sigismund was unable to carry on the war against 
the Order with the necessary vigour. When he summoned in 1537 the nobility to 
a campaign against Moldavia, and some one hundred and fifty thousand men assem- 
bled at Lemberg, these masses would not march to the war, but became rebellious 
and demanded legislative reforms. An attempt on the king’s life was actually made 
in the diet of 1523. But when in 1538 it was proposed to punish severely the 
crimes of public outrage and Ihe majeste, reconvse was had to Koman law, since the 
national code was deficient. It deserves to be specially noticed that the custom 
now began to develop of allowing no law to pass without the common consent 
(communis consensus). This fundamental principle led untimately to the liberum 
veto (pp. 541 and 564). 

This state of things lasted under Sigismund II Augustus (also called Augus- 
tus I; 1548-1572), son of Sigismund I. He was much wiser tlian his fatlier, so 
that he accomplished notable results, both in foreign policy and in the field of 
internal reforms. 

Sigismund Augustus was able to make an important conquest on the Baltic Sea. 
The Livonian section of the Teutonic Order was then approaching its dissolution, 
and Poland required to keep watch on the forthcoming negotiations as to the suc- 
cession. The Order had never reached such power and prosperity in Livonia as 
in Prussia. For one thing, the stream of immigrating Germans was less full there ; 
for another, the continual struggle between the Order and the archbishopric of 
Riga prevented any close amalgamation of the estates of the realm. The provin- 
cial bishops did not shrink from looking for outside aid. Thus the last arch- 
bishop of Riga allied himself with Poland, and put himself formally under the 
^.'^tection of the Polish king, conduct intensely exasperating to the Order, which 
had always shown a national spirit. Poland and Russia had a keen interest in 
the decision of the Livonian question. The possession of this rich and populated 
“j.^untry, and through it of an important position on the Baltic, was worth the 
grct ^.est sacrifices and exertions. The supremacy on the Baltic simply depended 
upon the sovereignty of the old German colony. Russia was still more interested ; 
although in spite of the “ historic ” rights jhit forward by the Czars, no Russian 
prince ruled on these coasts until 1721. Russia was pressing forward in the 
sixteenth century with redoubled strength ; access to the ocean was essentini for 
her, if she wished to become a great power in Europe. But Sweden and Demiiark 
had an equally marked interest in the solution of the Livonian question; the 
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former, because she had planted foot on the north and east shores of the Gulf of 
Rnland, and found the advance of Russia a menace to these possessions; the^ 
latter, because since the days of Waldemar II she raised claims to Esthonia. If 
we reflect that the empire with which Livonia was politically united, and from 
religious reasons Rome also, must have had interests at stake, we shall compre* 
hend how the Livonian question might grow into a European one. 

The prospects of Poland were the most favourable, and the Polish king 
adopted the most practical measures. Not only had Sigismund I (who was stiR 
on the throne) always opportunity as patron of the archbishopric of Riga to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Livonia, but he had also a loyal ally in Duka 
Albert of Prussia, his Hohenzollern vassal, who, as former Grand Master, exercised, 
a great influence on the Order in Livonia, and was willing to employ it for the^ 
benefit of Poland. He succeeded in raising his brother William to be coadjutor^ 
and in 1539 to be archbishop of Riga, and thus strengthened his influence in that 
direction. The Curia supported the Polish king in everything ; and for this reason 
Sigismund Augustus was obliged to proceed cautiously in matters of reformation 
in his empire, and to try and hinder any general defection from Rome. Poland, as 
well as William himself and his brother Albert of Prussia, entertained the idea of 
secularising the archbishopric of Riga, as had been the case with Prussia. William 
selected as the heir to his plans his kinsman, the young duke Christopher of 
Mecklenburg, formerly bishop of Ratzeburg, who was also nearly related to the 
king of Poland. Thus the most powerful princes of Northeastern Germany now 
made common cause with Poland. Christopher, in spite of the protests of the 
Livonian states, was elevated to the post of coadjutor of the archbishop. 

Moscow also had achieved some success. In the year 1554 the Livonian 
Order had concluded a treaty with Ivan IV (p. 522), in whicli it agreed never to 
enter into an alliance with Poland and to remain neutral in case of war, besides^ 
paying a contribution from the bishopric of Dorpat of one mark per head. 

The outbreak of war was brought on in 1556 by an intercepted letter from the 
bishop to his brother Albert of Prussia, in which there was mention of his plans 
directed against the Order. The archbishop was arrested as a traitor, his castles 
and seats were occupied, the archbishopric confiscated and the management of it 
handed over to the bishops of Dorpat and OeseL The outbreak of the war, which,, 
in distinction from that of 1700 to 1718, is usually called the First Northern War^ 
was accelerated, since on the death of the Grand Master, Heinrich von Galen^ 
Wilhelm von Flirstenberg, a man of warlike propensities, was elected Master 
(1550). But it was now seen that the days of the Livonian Order were numbered* 
While Sigismund Augustus stood with one hundred thousand men on the frontier 
of Courland, the Knights were hardly able to put ten thousand men, including 
landknechts and peasants, into the field. Internal feuds broke up the forces of the 
country. The Order was compelled, therefore, to yield without a struggle, to ask 
the Polish king for forgiveness, and to reinstate the archbishop with his coadjutor* 
The declaration of war by Moscow was made in November, 1557. And now the 
general war began. The Knights of the Order and their vassals performed many 
heroic feats in it, but confusion, discouragement, and treachery prevented the 
classes agreeing on united action. 

As once before in the hour of need in Prussia, so also here a movement was- 
made against the Order, and once more the intrigues were due to the Polish partjv 
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who raised their supporter Gotthard Kettler to the Masterships Poland thus 
immediately gained a great advantage from the election. Kettler, it is true, wished 
to preserve his independence, and sought help from the Holy Koman Empire, the 
Teutonic Order, and other powers, but, as he himself said later, found no conso- 
lation from any one, while the disturbances in the country grew worse. The 
Grand Master and the archbishop, weary of the disorders, soon surrendered to 
the Polish king. The treaty was signed on the 28th of November, 1561. The 
territory of the Order was secularised. Gotthard Kettler returned to secular 
rank, and received Courland as a fief with the title of duke of Courland and Sem- 
gallen, and also a seat and vote in the Polish Senate. Mitau, not Eiga, was 
assigned him as residence. All the country beyond the Dwina, Eiga included, was 
incorporated in the Polish Empire, while the king at the sAme time confirmed all 
the privileges of the country, secured to it a German government, German language, 
and the freedom of the Augsburg Confession, and also promised to obtain the 
sanction of the German Empire to these treaties, by which Livonia was separated 
from the empire. The government of Livonia was intrusted to the duke Kettler. 
On the basis of this Privilegium Sigismmidi Augusti the territory of the Order was 
able to maintain its German character for three hundred years. In the year 1562: 
all the estates of the realm and, twenty years later, Eiga agreed to the treaty. 

Poland gained a further advantage by the friendly overtures of Sweden. 
John (III), brother of the Swedish king Eric XIV, married in 1562 Katherine, 
the daughter of the Polish king ; the son of this marriage became king of Poland 
as Sigismund III in 1587. Sweden came into the possession of Keval and Esthoiiia 
'with the consent of Poland. But even Denmark gained some advantages, for the 
Danish prince Magnus obtained the bishopric of Oesel by treachery. Moscow, 
which imperturbably continued the war and made devastating inroads, was obliged 
to be content with Dorpat. But this was ceded to Poland in 1582. 

Attempts had been made at numerous imperial diets to reform the judicial 
system, the common law, the system of taxation, and the constitution of the 
army, but almost fruitlessly, since often what had been once accepted was again 
rejected. If we cast our eyes over the legislation of Poland from 1500 to 1560 or 
so, we are astonished at its sterility ; so little was j>assed, so much was merely 
discussed. Sigismund Augustus only succeeded in effecting some improvement 
toward the close of his reign. Even under his father, the nobles in the impe- 
rial diets of 1535-1536 had demanded and agreed to a revision of the statute- 
book. In the course of time resolutions had been passed by the imperial diets 
which were contradictory to each other ; thus, for example, the privileges of the 
monasteries and the clergy, as well as the jurisdiction of the bishops or the immu- 
nity from taxation enjoyed by the clergy, were inconsistent with the laws of the 
country affecting the taxation of property, and with the military constitution con- 
nected therewith, as well as, on the other hand, with the statute Neminem Captiva- 
himm and with the sovereignty of the nobles generally. ICven under Casimir III 
the Slachta had opposed the privileges of the clerics, and the king thus succeeded 
in breaking down- the excessive power of th^ phurch. The tendency everywhere 
was to abolish all privileges, whether belonging to classes or individuals. There 
was also a general wish to abolish the Incompatihilia^ or questionable conce|itra- 
tion of several offices in one person. It was further important from the sland- 
point of the royal treasury and national taxation to organise and classify the crown 
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lands which had been pawned or given away in large quantities, and were held on 
illegal titles. Their occupants were now forced to give them up, and thus a fund 
was created which was large enough to cover the most necessary outgoings of the 
kingdom and by which the nobility could be relieved of their burdens. But the 
most important reform was to abolish the privileges of individual provinces and to 
bring them under one law, in order to put an end to their efiforts for independence 
and to the lawless state of things. To these belonged in the first line Lithuania, 
then Masovia, Prussia, Livonia, and finally Zatov and Oswie§im (Auschwitz* in 
Galicia), which John Albert had acquired. All these legislative labours were 
comprised under the name “ execution of. the laws ” {egzekucya praw\ and the 
nobility at every opportunity noisily clamoured for their acceptance. 

(a) The Treatment of the Religwus Question. — The future political and social 
structure of the kingdom was dependent on this reform ; so was the solution of 
the religious question ; for Protestantism at that particular time had received a 
great stimulus in Poland. The freedom which Poland enjoyed was favourable to 
the spread of various doctrines. Humanism had found a great response in Poland ; 
and with it the Hussite movement, which it fostered, was so widely spread that 
the Hussites were supported in the towns and even among the nobles. The 
Lutheran teaching found the ground still better cleared, because the old Hussite 
doctrine had not yet died out, the power of the clergy was limited, and free- 
dom of conscience was now traditional. Lutheran ideas were disseminated in 
Poland as early as the year 1518. In Dantsic the monk Jacob Knade success- 
fully raised his voice against the abuses of the Church. Even in Great and Little 
Poland and in other provinces preachers came forward. Only in ultra-conservative 
Masovia did the new doctrine find no followers. The nobility greedily grasped at 
the new teaching, and not less greedily the citizens of the towns. We soon find 
followers of the Calvinistic teaching, which in Poland was spread perhaps still 
more successfully, besides Anti-Trinitarians, Socinians, Bohemian Brethren, Arians, 
and others. Powerful noble families joined the new doctrines and took them 
under their protection ; for example, the Firlej, Zborovski, Leszczynski, Olesnicki, 
Gdrka, Toinicki, Ossovski, and many others. They raised centres of the new 
teaching on their estates, as in Radziejov, Pinczov, etc. Many priests and monks, 
and even bishops, opposed the Catholic Church. Eeligious innovations found 
patronage even at the royal court, and secret meetings were held at the house of 
the queen^s confessor, a Franciscan. The court preacher was a friend of the move- 
ment. The heir to the throne, Sigismund Augustus, at that time still Grand Duke 
of Lithuania, was considered a supporter of the new teaching ; it was only toward 
the end of his life that he came forward as a zealous Catholic. The king, under 
the pressure of the bishops and the Curia, was at first moved to adopt severe 
measures. In the years 1520, 1522, and 1523 he forbade the dissemination of 
Lutheran books on pain of confiscation of property. The synod in Lenczyca pub- 
lished in 1523 the bull of excommunication issued by Leo X against Luther, 
excommunicated for its own part all heretics, and introduced a clerical censorship 
by giving priests the right to institute searches in private houses. The king was 
petitioned to renew the old Hussite statute of Wielun dating from the year 1424, 
according to which heresy whs to be punished as Use majeste and to be subject to 
episcopal jurisdiction. The inquisition was introduced in the year 1527, in 1534 
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it was forbidden to attend the University of Wittenberg, and in 1541, on pain of 
loss of nobility, to keep priests who were independent of Eome. And later the 
episcopate, consolidated by the exclusion of its doubtful members, developed a 
successful energy, especially when the energetic bishop of Ermland, Stanislaus 
Hosius, took the lead in the Catholic reaction. 

But all these measures against the new doctrines bore little fruit. King 
Sigismund had only acted with severity in Dantsic, when he went there in March, 
1526, to suppress heresy, and ordered thirteen citizens to be executed in the mar- 
ket place without a trial ; and that though he had earlier sworn by the king’s 
honour, helmet, and sword,” and under letter and seal, to shed no blood, but to 
establish peace and concord. Tliis was indeed of small avail ; Prussia remained 
the first country where the Lutheran doctrine was promoted to be the national 
religion. But then the king relaxed in his zeal. When Dr. Johann Eck chal- 
lenged* him to proceed in the spirit of Henry VIII, he answered him in 1528: 
“ The times are changed, and with them the rulers and the spirit of the legis- 
lators ; sciences decay and others blossom. King Henry may write against Mar- 
tinus — you will allow me to be king of the sheep as well as of the goats.” So 
he adopted mild measures. His son Sigismund Augustus did the same. One case 
only is known where Sigismund allowed the burning of a woman, Katharina 
Malcher; otherwise the bishops at most let some innovators die in prison with- 
out a trial. So under Sigismund Augustus only once was a woman burnt at 
the stake. 

The prohibition on visiting foreign universities was removed in 1548, since it 
was totally impossible to enforce it. Sigismund Augustus, who often asserted he 
would be no judge over men’s consciences, acted with equal or perhaps greater 
leniency, The bitterness between the nobility and the clergy meanwhile grew 
more intense, since the former would not recognise the episcopal jurisdiction. 

We only wish,” said Jan Tarnovski, to submit to the king’s court, and if the 
king merely executed the will of the bishops, our slavery would be worse than 
the Turkish ; for the least suspicion would suffice to stamp any man as a heretic. 
No injustice is done to the bishops, for as members of the Senate they will be, in 
some sort, judges with us in matters of heresy.” And when the bishop of Cra- 
cow, Er. Andr. Zebrzydovski, answered him, ‘‘ What shall I be, if I am not to be 
judge over heresy, — beadle or bishop?” Tarnovski remarked to him, ‘*It is bet- 
ter for you to be a beadle than for me to be a slave.” It is exhilarating to hear 
with what manly courage the nobles defended their freedom. The young Eafael 
Leszczynski once, during mass in the cathedral, while the king and bishops were 
kneeling, put his cap on his head. This breach of decorum was aimed at the 
bishop, not the religion. In Poland freedom was prized beyond everything, 
while earthly honors were despised. Things went so far that full liberty of con- 
science was demanded for the serfs. The Poles showed that they were truly a 
nation of free men. The young Eafael was then chosen marshal of the imperial 
diet, in defiance of the bishops who had impeached him before the king. It was 
wished to abolish the episcopal juri8diction,lili order to bring the clergy under the 
laws of the country. This was intended to be decided at once as a main feature 
of the programme of legislative revision. The matter was not easy, and tb(^ king 
long hesitated. If he decided in favour of the bishops and recognised their juris- 
diction, dangerous results would follow ; on the other hand, no right of deciding 
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religious questions could be conferred with propriety upon the secular judges.. 
The king, therefore, postponed the decision and resolved to temporise, although 
in principle, according to the sense of the old laws, recognised the episcopal jurist 
diction. Possibly the Livonian question deterred him from breaking ofif with the 
Curia, whose help he required. 

In spite of, or rather on account of, this great freedom Protestantisn^ could not 
strike root deeply in Poland. In Germany it was a reaction against the encroach^ 
ments of the Church ; there it had sprung up out of the existing conditions, like* 
a wild plant. In Poland the Church could not allow herself any great abuses, and, 
Protestantism was accordingly regarded as an imported luxury. Most people 
played with it, to show that they were at liberty to hold different views. When, 
then the Catholic Church renewed her vigour at the Council of Trent and clearly 
proclaimed her object, the Counter Reformation in Poland had an easy tek.. 
While in the West the Reformation had been mostly suppressed with blooldshed,. 
in Poland the Counter Reformation was carried out almost unnoticed ; even such 
influential opponents as Stanislaus Orzechovski went over again to the Catholic 
Church. Only the animosity between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Greek Orthodoxy grew more bitter. 

A side movement, started by the Reformation, deserves our notice, — the 
wish for a national church. The preachers employed everywhere the popular 
dialect in spreading their teaching, and thus revived the national languages. 
This had already been done to some degree in Poland by Hussitism, and Protes* 
tantism now developed the Polish language to higher perfection. If the Polish 
language ousted Latin in Poland in the sixteenth century and created a national 
literature, this golden age, as elsewhere, was primarily inaugurated by the Prot- 
estant movement. The dialects now awakened to fresh life forced their way into 
the church services. While in tlie West the opponents of the Catholic Cliurch 
aimed at extending the independence of their own national churches, while in 
France the Galilean national church and in England the Anglican national 
church were founded, Poland also wished for the establishment of a national 
church with a Slavonic liturgy and more or less complete independence from 
Rome. And the opposition wished to win the king over to this plan. 

(fc) The Treatment of the Legal Questions affecting the State. — But since this 
would have necessarily brouglit with it a change of the constitution, this point also 
formed part of the programme of the Revision or Execution of the Laws {vide 
supra). Finally the king in lv562, soon after the acquisition of Livonia, deter- 
mined in favour of the Execution. A start was made with the easiest part of the 
demands, namely, the crown lands and the Incompatihilici ; the Slachta under- 
stood originally by this the abolition generally of all special privileges. But by 
the influence of the queen the question of the confiscation of the mortgaged crown 
lands was first dealt with ; she wished by the multiplication of crown lands to 
^ound a dynasty, as had been done in the case of other royal families. Aa 
under ^igismund, a resolution passed by the imperial diet in the year 1504 
was chosen as the starting point, by which the pledging of crown property 
was made dependent on the sanction of the Senate (p. 512). Some grandeea 
under Sigismund had torn their grants of privileges in pieces and thrown them at 
the king’s feet, and there were now some such who resigned their offices if thejr 
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filled two or more. But when a serious attempt was made to confiscate th^ 
crown lands, such difficulties cropped up, that the whole scheme melted away. 
Sigismund Augustus himself showed the greatest self-sacrifice, since he agreed 
that a fourth part of the revenues of all the crown lands should be applied to 
cover the expenses of the army, and took for his share exclusively those estates 
about which it had not been decided whether they would be confiscated. In the 
future the management of the army was often assigned to this royal fourth. The 
army, which was paid from it, was then called wqjsko kwarciane (from kwarta = 
a quarter). This quarter, indeed, was estimated at so low a figure that it had 
later to be doubled. 

The question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction then came up. After great discus- 
sions the king decided in favour of a compromise, which recognised the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church, but withdrew from it the secular arm (brachitm secnlare\ 
This law was so formulated in 1565 that municipal starosts could not be mado 
responsible by the ecclesiastical authorities for the execution of commands. Bub 
the party of reform demanded that the clergy and nobility should be placed on 
a precisely equal footing with n^gard to the burdens of taxation and military 
service. Only the presence of tlie papal legate Francis Cornmendone, a skilled 
diplomat, who knew how to smooth tlie rulfled waters, spared the Catholic Church 
in Poland new liurniliations. He was vigorously supported by Bishop Hosius of 
Ermland, who had represented Poland at the Council of Trent in brilliant style,, 
and had composed a new confessio fidei adopted by tlie whole Catholic Church. 
Cornmendone recommended the clergy, in order to preserve their other rights, nob 
to evade the duty of paying taxes; the Church tithe was therefore a tax. The 
attempt of the legate to introduce into Poland the resolutions of the Council of 
Trent met with great difficulties ; a part of the clergy opposed several of the 
enactments. Thanks only to the good offices of the king, who declared he 
wished to live and die a Catholic, the Catholic Church finally conquered her 
opponents, who were in a more unfavourable position from the very first, since they 
were split up into many parties. All the plans of the opposition — tlie national 
church, the national synod, and the complete abolition of clerical jurisdiction — 
remained unfulfilled, although it tried to win over the king to its cause by meeting- 
his wishes in all his private affairs. On the contrary, he accepted from the hand 
of the legate the resolutions of the Council of Trent, gave them validity in Poland,, 
and published an ordinance which banished foreign religious innovators from tha 
country ; indeed, he even wished, in concession to the wishes of the legate, to 
allow no religious discussions between the Catholics and the zealous reformers. 
The Catholic Church did not approve of disputations, judging correctly that they 
could not be profitable to the faith. 

The law as to the Incompatihilia, as well as that touching the duty of an offi- 
cial to reside on the scene of his duties (residentia loci), were once more strictly 
enforced, both for secular office-holders and, in the meaning of the resolutions of 
Trent, also for spiritual dignitaries. 

But the revision affected also the privil^s of the towns, since the export of 
goods to foreign countries was prohibited, — a prohibition which was certain to^ 
undermine the welfare not only of the towns, but also of the whole empire. Tha 
nobility alone were to be permitted to export raw materials. Since the im^rta- 
tion of foreign goods was still allowed, it will be understood how the develop^ 
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merit of home industries was thus sapped. Poland never understood how to honor 
sufficiently this important branch of human energy and national prosperity. The 
prejudiced notion that work is unworthy of a nobleman, and that trade and indus- 
trial undertakings are ignoble, has survived there until modern times. In Poland 
the value of the towns and their importance for culture and industry was recog- 
nised too late. In a dialogue, written about this time by Lucas Gomicki, between 
a Pole and an Italian, the Pole will not allow himself to be convinced of the 
necessity for towns, which became everywhere the centres of political and social 
life and of culture, and points to the Tartars, who indeed had no towns. Towns 
and the citizen class were never able to develop in Poland. Owing to the depres- 
sion in trade and industries which then set in, wealthy citizens began to have 
recourse to agriculture. Poland did not rise beyond an agrarian standpoint, and 
was therefore exploited by Italian, English, and Scottish traders. No sufficient 
use was made of her position on the Baltic. Instead of favouring the Baltic trade, 
the Poles burdened Dantsic with taxes, and brought matters to such a pitch that 
this busy town often looked round for other patrons. No one in Poland took any 
interest in commerce. 

All these enactments, by which the privileges of the magnates, the bishops, 
and the towns were partly limited, partly abolished, made the chamber of provin- 
cial deputies the most powerful institution in the state, — a circumstance which, in 
view of the low education of the Slachta and the. one-sided representation of their 
class rights, could not conduce to the national j^rosperity. In 1563 an important 
ordinance was passed by which the Orthodox Greek nobility in Lithuania were 
conceded the same rights which the Catholic possessed ; henceforward any Boyar 
was admissible to any office. The nobility, incensed at the connection of the king 
with the Catholic Church, refused other important proposals of the king, such 
as the reform of the army and finance, the order of the election to the throne, 
and others. 

A complete unification of the empire in place of loosely compacted unions 
was the more urgently demanded ; the king, with the prospect of a dangerous war 
with Moscow before his eyes, was himself in favour of the scheme. But tlie 
Lithuanians offered a stubborn resistance. Their embassy, with Nicholas Radziwill 
the Black at its head, after pointing to the independent position of Lithuania and 
the previous measures of union, declared for a personal union, even if a restricted 
one, demanded diets of their own, a revision of the frontiers of Lithuania and 
Poland, and a special coronation of the king as Grand Duke of Lithuania. The 
king stood on the side of the Polish crown, and was resolved to incorporate 
Lithuania with it. To facilitate the execution of this plan, he cleared away the 
last legal obstacle by waiving his hereditary rights in Lithuania, and thus placing 
both parts in equal relations to his person. When the Lithuanian deputation left 
the Polish diet, in order in this way to prevent the incorporation of their country, 
the kiiig nevertheless declared his intention to carry it out. The entreaties of the 
envoys, who implored the king with tears to protect them, were unavailing. On 
the Polish side there was talk of war if Lithuania offered resistance. Thus in 
1569, at the imperial diet at Lublin, the "union,” which was in fact an incorpora- 
tion of Lithuania, was definitely carried. Podlachia, Kiev, and Volhynia, districts 
which had originally been Lithuanian, and for a long time a disputed possession, 
were first united with the Polish crown in a special act. Only the use of the 
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Eussian language in law courts was granted them. Lithuania lost its richest 
provinces. Any man who refused to recognise this act was held to have forfeited 
his titles and property. There was no idea of serious opposition, since the lesser 
Lithuanian nobility, who were jealous of the magnates, remained loyal to Poland, 
in order by the closer union with Poland to obtain the same rights which the lesser 
nobility in Poland possessed. Thus on July 1, 1669, the union was proclaimed, 
and both sides swore to it. Lithuania only retained its own officials, and there- 
fore ceased to be an independent State. Both parties shed tears when the oaths to 
the treaty were administered, only with the distinction that in the case of the 
Lithuanians they were tears of sorrow ; in that of the Poles, tears of joy. What 
the first Jagellon, Vladislav II, in 1386, 1401, and 1413 had, so to say, merely 
promised, the last really accomplished. - 

After this the union of Prussia, Livonia, and the other provinces was carried 
through, and the amalgamation was complete. Poland now was united. This 
was a great political and economical gain. Nothing now stood in the way of 
Polish colonisation in the vast Eusso-Lithuanian regions ; and the stream of Ger- 
man and Polish colonists to the eastern provinces swelled from year to year. 

But the chief source of weakness to the empire was not thus removed. This 
lay not so much in the constitutional relations of individual parties as in the 
impotence of the crown, that is to say, in the Polish constitution, which threat- 
ened to degenerate into an anarchy. This evil was bound to spread over every 
province equally. Nothing occurred to strengthen the central administration ; 
on the contrary, the Slachta; in view of the king’s being childless, of the question 
of succession and of the election to the crown, feared to lose in power, and to have 
diminished rights even in the religious question. The future of the religious parties 
depended to a great extent on the attitude of the king toward this question ; and 
both parties, the Catholic no less than the united non-Catholic, cherished the idea 
of choosing a king after their own heart by an electoral compact. Since for the 
moment the non-Catholics were in the majority (including the influential writer 
A. F. Modrzevski), there were thus many among the minority to whom the prin- 
ciple of a majority in the resolutions of the parliament seemed dangerous. They 
demanded the legal introduction of ‘‘ unanimity ” {consensus communis). They 
clearly saw the necessity of a strict government, but liberty was more valuable in 
their eyes than order. The same Modrzevski, led by the same sense of freedom, 
had espoused the cause of the country people and demanded privileges for them. 
The dangerous weakness was far from being overcome ; on the contrary, the state 
of anarchy continued. Since a general assent was necessary in adopting resolu- 
tions, the liberum veto now really existed, although it was first claimed as a 
right in 1652 (cf. below, p. 564). After the reign of the two Jagellons the con- 
stitution of Poland as a whole remained unaltered ; the task of reform was virtu- 
ally concluded. 

Sigismund and Sigismund Augustus failed therefore in their efforts to 
strengthen the power of the sovereign. The fate of the empire was thus settled. 
The small results achieved by Sigismund Augustus were due to his personal condi- 
tions. By nature weak, sensual, and good-tempered, he did not possess the requisite 
energy. While still Grand Duke of Lithuania, he married, after the death of his 
first wife, without the consent of the Senate, Barbara, the daughter of the Castellan 
EadziwilL His father and the Slachta disapproved of that; the nation was 
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xeluctant*to recognise Barbara as queen. In order tEak his bride might ba 
< 2 rowned, the king adopted a conciliatory attitude toward the nobles. After the 
death of his deeply loved Barbara, he married the second daughter of Emperor 
Maximilian II, Katharina, a sister of his first wife, Elizabeth. Since he had no 
issue by her, he wished to be divorced from her and to marry again. But Borne 
nnd the clergy, whom the king tried equally to propitiate by concessions, were 
opposed to his wish. He thus did not face either one or the other Order with 
firmness. Overwhelmed by cares, Sigismund II Augustus died on July 14, 1572. 

{7. Poland as an Elective Monarchy to the Year 1648 

After the death of the last Jagellon, whose reign seemed in the memory of 
the nation a period of power and glory, a period of decay set in, which ended with 
the political downfall of the country. The constitution was, in isolated points, 
logically completed, according to the principle of the almost absolute authority of 
the individual, and was used to the full by every individual in his own interest 
without regard for the common good. After the extinction of the Jagellon dynasty 
Poland was proclaimed an elective monarchy. The primate of the kingdom, the 
archbishop of Gnesen, obtained thereby wide privileges. The conduct of state 
affairs during the interregnum — the summoning of the elective diet, the 
acceptance or rejection of candidatures, and the proclamation of the name of 
the elected — devolved upon him. Catholicism in Poland was thus once more 
greatly strengthened. 

(a) Henry of Anjou, — There was no dearth of candidates, and the political 
situation might well be learnt from the promises of the representatives of the 
European sovereigns. Above all, on this occasion the hostility between France 
and Austria, the pivot on which the diplomacy of Europe then turned, cast its 
shadow on Poland. Both opponents brought forward their candidates and fought 
«ach other with traditional bitterness even on Polish soil. France relied on her 
friendship with Turkey; Austria offered an alliance with Spain and Denmark 
against Turkey ; both held out the prospect of further advantages. France 
promised the formation of a fleet and the organisation of the finances and army ; 
Austria, a favourable solution of the Livonian, Prussian, and other questions ; both 
powers threw money by handfuls among the senators and the Slachta. But the 
king of Sweden also announced his candidature as husband of Katharina, one of 
the Jagellon stock, and promised an alliance against Moscow. There was, how- 
ever, among the Slachta a strong party (that which under Sigismund Augustus had 
deserved the greatest credit for the reform of the legislature) which recommended , 
the candidature of the Czar of Moscow, and laid stress on the great benefit for 
Poland which would proceed from this course, as formerly from the union with 
Lithuania, But Ivan the Terrible seemed devoid of ambition ; he sent his embassy 
and courteously announced the conditions on which he would accept the crown ^ 
of Poland. Once again native candidates, from envy and unpopularity, were 
insufficiently supported by their countrymen. 

Prince Henry of Anjou, of the house of Valois- Angoul§me, was elected in the 
middle of May, 1573, not merely because French diplomacy was clever, but 
because his Catholicity found favour with the high clergy. He was also supported 
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by the papal legate, who henceforth intervened at every election of a Polish king in 
the interests of the Church, and always with success. This success was aided 
by the circumstance that royal elections henceforward were held in the fields near 
Warsaw, where many of the strictly Catholic Masovians could take part. Ten 
tiiousand of them appeared at the election of Henry. 

The Slachta once again had an opportunity of imposing conditions on their king 
which were as humiliating as possible. The king could only more or less maintain 
hk position by three means : first, he had the right when confronted with conflicting 
resolutions of the diet to make one of them law or to conclude ; ” secondly, to con- 
fer the vacant o,ffices of state, with which he could reward his adherents and create 
■a party for himself ; finally, he had the right to call out the militia (pospolite ms- 
zenie, p. 512), and therefore often decided upon war and peape. The new king, on 
the contrary, was no longer to possess the right of “ conclusion ” ; the Senate was 
to decide on war and peace, and the Diet was to summon the army. The freedom 
of denominations was proclaimed, and the title heir to the empire was erased 
from the royal title. Should the king act contrary to these terms the nation was 
justified in refusing him obedience. Besides this, Henry pledged himself to build 
a fleet at his own cost, to keep up four thousand soldiers, and to pay the debts of 
the empire. However suspicious these pacta conventa {articuli Henriciani) were, 
the new king subscribed them and took the oath to the constitution. 

If the people did not see in the king the first power in the empire, but almost 
an enemy to their liberties, they still regarded the crown as a brilliant post, for 
which there were always candidates, of whom indeed nothing more could be 
expected than that they wished to gratify their pride. It goes without saying 
that many candidates put tliemselves to great expense, that other countries had a 
welcome plea for intervention, which Poland bought by her moral degradation, 
and that a double election threw the land into civil war. But the Slachta was 
still lulled in the sweet dream of liberty and security. The connection with 
Prance might perhaps have been profitable to Poland; but Henry fled on the 
17th of July, 1574, in order to place on his own head the crown of France after 
the death of his brother Charles IX. His reign left behind no traces beyond those 
of the resolutions adopted at his election. 

(&) Stephan Bdthori, — Even at the next elections the candidates of the 
Roman Catholic party came to the front: thus, Stephen Bathori, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, who reigned 1576 to 1586; then Sigmund Vasa of Sweden, the son of 
John III and of Katbarina the Jagellon (p. 635), from 1587 to 1632; he was 
followed by his sons, Wladilaus (Vladislav), who ruled till 1648, and John Casimir, 
who in 1668 resigned the c^own and went to France. Then two natives (Piasts) 
were elected, — Michael Wisniowecki (1669-1673), of a rich and respected family; 
then J ohn Sobieski. A double election then followed. The one party chose Stan- 
islas Leszczynski, a native, who was supported by Sweden and France ; the other, 
the elector Frederick Augustus of Saxony, who held his own after many contests 
until 1733. This occeusion was the first on which Russia actively interfered in 
the Polish disorders. She declared for Fredelfck Augustus, and helped him in the 
(Second) Northern War to drive out all enemies. After that time the Russian 
influence in Poland was preponderant. Frederick Augustus II, the son of Aiiij^tus 
the Strong, mounted the throne, with the help of Russia, as the Polish king 
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Augustus III; he died in 1763. Similarly the last Polish %king, Stanislas Poni- 
atovski (1764-1796), was a candidate of Russia. 

Of this whole series two kings, Stephan Bdthori and John Sobieski, stand out 
conspicuously, and to a lesser degree Wladislaus. But while Sobieski, the libera^ 
tor of Vienna in the year 1683 (p. 551), was merely a military hero, Bdthori, a no 
less able general, distinguished himself by his skilful administration and his 
statesmanlike insight. If any one could have lifted Poland out of the political 
and social slough, it would have been Bdthori. After he had by his manly atti* 
tude defeated the rival candidate, the emperor Maximilian, who had already 
taken an oath to the pacta conventa at Vienna, he waged an obstinate struggle 
with the Slachta about the restrictions dating from the year 1573. He was 
required to renounce the right of distribution, that is to say, the right to grant 
imperial offices ; these, so soon as they became empty, were to be filled by election 
in the respective voivodships. The king then made at the diet of Thorn the 
famous declaration that he had no intention of being merely a king in a picture. 

While he still, as elective candidate, waged war against the imperial party, 
but especially against Dantsic and other German towns, which took Maximilian's 
side, Ivan IV the Terrible conquered almost all Livonia, with the exception of 
Reval and Riga (cf. VoL VII, p. 49). B^thori’s immediate goal was, therefore, war 
against Moscow. After he had secured himsedf against the Turks and Tartars, 
and had raised a loan from Frederick George, margrave of Brandenburg- Ansbacb, 
he began the war in 1579. In spite of superiority of numbers Ivan’s armies were 
beaten everywhere, and Polock and many other towns and fortresses were cap- 
tured. Ivan, hard pressed, looked round for help, sent an embassy to the Emperor 
and the Pope, professed that he wished to join the Russian Church closely with 
the Roman, complained of Bdthori’s unchristian ” procedure, and begged for inter- 
vention. Rome was not in a position to resist such tempting prospects. In 1581 
the papal legate Antonio Possevino appeared in Poland and went forthwith to 
Moscow. His conversation with Ivan on religious questions is interesting. Ivan 
showed himself well read in the Scriptures, perhaps more so than may have been 
agreeable to the legate; on the whole, he developed such amiable traits that 
Possevino, doubtless to the amazement of all, styled him a sweet ruler who loved 
his subjects. The upshot of the legate’s exertions was that Ivan obtained com- 
paratively favourable terms of peace. At Kiverova Horka in 1582 he merely 
renounced his claim to Livonia, Polock, and Wieliz ; he received back the other 
places which had been conquered by the Poles. The favourable opportunity of 
subjugating Moscow and proceeding to the conquest of all Eastern Europe had 
thus been let slip ; so, too, the advance of Rome in that quarter was checked. 
Once more it was the Slachta which by its shortsightedness and selfishness had 
hindered the king in the execution of his plans. It haggled with the king over 
every penny, reproached him for showing favour to Zamojski, a general who had 
distinguished himself in the war with Moscow, and for his non-fulfilment of the 
electoral capitulation, and always at the most unfavourable moment, in order to 
compel the king the more certainly to comply. Indeed, it forced him into nego- 
tiations with Moscow and refused the supplies for the war, so that the king was 
driven to incur debts with foreign countries. When Ivan died in 1584, Bdthori 
contemplated a renewal of his plans against Turkey, but he died unexpectedly on 
May 2, 1586, at Grodno. 
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The reign of Stephan Bithori was in many respects profitable to Poland. Not 
merely was the glory of the Polish arms revived by his martial deeds, and the 
Muscovite lust of conquest quenched for long years to come, and that semi- 
Asiatic power driven back from the Baltic Sea, but he left other noteworthy traces 
of his energy. Thus he devoted his especial attention to the important religious 
question. It could not escape him that the religious disputes led to no union, 
crippled the power of society and the realm, and at the same time appreciably 
checked the development of culture and civic virtues. Starting from this practi- 
cal standpoint of attention to the general welfare of his country and his subjects, 
he threw himself, though formerly a Protestant, definitely into the Catholic cause, 
and was thus the first who, with all the means standing ^at his command, was 
Tesolved to carry through the Counter Keformation without giving an exclusively 
Catholic direction to his policy. 

Nevertheless, in his reign the Order of Jesuits gained great influence in 
Poland. The Jesuits had already moved into Braunsberg in 1565 at the invita- 
tion of Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius, the greatest Eoman Catholic champion of 
Poland, and under Henry and Bdthori they increased greatly. They founded 
schools everywhere, and won over the rising generation for their purposes. How- 
ever successful their pedagogic labours were in many respects, especially in the 
field of classical philology, tliey did much to disintegrate the structure of the 
state, as became evident under the weak successors of Bdthori. 

A particularly favourable light is thrown on Bdthori by his friendly feeling 
toward the peasants. He regarded the patent of nobility merely as a distinction 
for services to the country, and is said to have raised fifty-five peasants to the 
peerage. He protected the peasants everywhere, for example in Livonia against 
the German knights, summoned them to military service, and organised a corps 
of those who were settled on the royal estates, the first regular infantry. Out of 
every twenty small farmers one was chosen for military service ; this corps was 
called the chosen or farmer corps {piechota wyhraniecJca or lanowa ) ; it acquitted 
itself well. He introduced a better organisation into the imperial militia ; he 
improved the artillery, and created for himself an efficient staff. 

It was further important that Bdthori completed the organisation of the Cos- 
sacks in the Ukraine. Even in the fifteenth century there was in the unclaimed 
regions on the Dnieper, which had been ravaged by the Turks, a large popula- 
tion, which, fleeing from Poland and Russia to escape intolerable oppression, 
gradually settled in those parts, and soon did good service as a bulwark of Chris- 
tianity against the Tartars. It was a vigorous, warlike people, which only needed 
military organisation to become a formidable power. Bdthori now adopted them 
in the name of the empire, drew up lists of the able-bodied soldiers, but limited 
their number of conscripts at first to six hundred. By this means he obtained 
new forces for the empire against Russia. 

It was a fresh reminder to the Slachta that the laws must be regarded, when 
Bithori had one of the unruly members beheaded. He held the reins of govern- 
ment with a firm hand. Under his direction W much-needed reform in the judicial 
system was carried out. He abandoned, indeed, his old right of the last instance, 
which from various reasons was no longer enforceable ; law courts were thusipsti- 
tuted for separate groups of provinces in Lublin, Piotrkov, Wilna, Grodno, and I/uzk. 
In spite of his high ideals, this king was the object of the meanest attacks. The^ 
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Slachta accused him of despotic aims and threatened him witii deposition. Stephau 
did not allow himself to the very last moment to be deterred from his goal 

(c) The House of Vasa. — After the death of Bathori the situation grew 
worse. The election of Sigismund III Vasa and the alliance with Sweden had 
not proved beneficial to Poland, first, because this house made the newly 
acquired state serviceable to the strict Catholic interests, and, secondly, because 
it only furnished incompetent rulers. 

Poland was at first by its new dynasty drawn into the vortex of Swedisk 
troubles. Sigismund and his two sons naturally tried to retain the Swedish 
crown, their paternal inheritance. But the empire had not the slightest interest 
in this purely dynastic question, since Sweden had quite other political and 
economic aims ; Protestantism, too, was the state religion there. But the Catholie 
Church, to whom primarily the election of Sigismund was due, since she thought 
to bring the Swedes back to her bosom, contrived to interest the realm in th» 
dynasty by the promise which the king made to cede Esthonia to Poland. Supplies 
were granted to the king for the journey to Sweden. He was crowned there on the 
19th of February, 1594, and subscribed, actually with the knowledge of the papal 
nuncio, a declaration which excluded the Catholics in Sweden from aU offices^ 
while he intended to exclude in Poland the heterodox ; so deceitful and dis- 
honourable was the policy of the Catholic prelates. But this was all that Sig- 
ismund did in Sweden. His uncle Charles of Sudermanland placed himself at 
the head of the Protestants, drove out the royalists step by step, and was able by 
the year 1604 to be crowned king under the title of Charles IX. The long waar 
which broke out over this brought Poland, in spite of occasional successes and 
deeds of valour, to the verge of destruction by the terrible losses and humiliations 
which it sustained; it ended finally (1660) in the treaty at Oliva with the resig- 
nation by the king John Casimir of all claims to the crown of Sweden, and with 
the exhaustion of the Polish Empire, which had been obliged to neglect and 
abandon its most important interests. 

It was further of the greatest consequence to the empire that Sigismund 
became the willing tool of tlie Jesuits. Thus a flood of Catholicism poured into 
the country, which disregarded religious liberty ; a policy that could only create 
misfortune in Poland, where there was such diversity of creed. The neiglibouring 
powers, shielding religious interests, took, as might be expected, now the Protes- 
tants now the Orthodox under their protection, merely in order to interfere in the 
affairs of the empire. The very first appearance of the king on the scene showed 
that he was entirely in the hands of the Catholic priests. At a hint from Eome 
he was willing to abdicate the Polish crown in favour of the house of Hapsburg^ 
and himself to retire to Sweden, a proposal which evoked general consternation 
and ill feeling. The Jesuits in the interests of the Church negotiated the mar- 
riage of the king with Anna, and after her death with Constantia, daughters of 
Archduke Charles of Styria (p. 387) and of Mary of Bavaria. The privileges 
which the Orthodox Church had acquired at the time of the Hussite and Protes- 
tant movements were removed, and there was a reversion to the ideas of union as 
in the palmy days of the papacy. 

The attempts at union in 1416 and the Florentine union of 1439 had proved 
abortive. The Hussite movement and then the Beformation strengthened the 
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Orthodox Greek world in its resistance to the Roman Catholic Church. The union 
only split up the Russian society into two camps, which fought against each other 
more bitterly than the Orthodox and the Catholics. A union of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church with Rome is nowadays usually disparaged. The Slavonic liturgy, 
which would not have been tolerated by Rome, was of inestimable value to all the 
Slavs; they are indebted to it for their oldest literature. But, on the other hand, 
the Orthodox Church, except in the first centuries of its spread among the Slavs, 
was nowhere an engine of civilization. It was rather the cause why the Slavs 
and other nations of the Greek Church remained backward. Their clergy felt 
that most deeply in places where they lived side by side with the Romans ; for 
this reason the Orthodox bishops were mostly those who fir^st espoused the cause 
of the union. If some such union had been introduced, with a set purpose 
and yet in a conciliatory spirit, among the Eusso-Polish provinces, the success 
would have been irresistible. But what the Roman priests now undertook 
under the spiritual guidance of the Jesuits and the protection of the Polish 
king was almost an insult to Christian charity. The majority of Orthodox 
bishops and the most influential laymen, such as Constantin Ostrog(ski), were for 
the union,* at their head Archbishop Michael Eahoza of Kiev. But the pride 
of the Catholic prelates, their selfishness and ignorance of the existing conditions, 
ruined everything. The earlier champions of the union, therefore, drew back, 
among them the powerful prince Ostrogski. When, besides this, the patriarchs 
of Antioch and Constantinople came personally to Poland in order to organise 
the resistance, only a handful of partisans of the union were left. Both parties 
met for a final discussion at Brest in 1596. They soon divided into two 
groups, and banned each other ; only a few bishops, with the Metropolitan Rahoza 
and their small following, declared for the union. Two of them, Hypatius Potij, 
bishop of Wladimir, and Cyryl Terlecki, bishop of Luzk, went to Rome with the 
charter of union, and took the oath of obedience in tlie name of the whole Russian 
Church. Thus the famous union of Brest was elTected. The Uniate bishops were 
immediately to receive seats and votes in the Polish Senate. This union brought 
no gain to the Catholic Church and the Poles in the future, chiefly because the 
animosity between the two Russian j^arties increased and they fought against each 
other still more obstinately. 

At this same time a meeting of the heterodox, or Dissidents, as they were 
called in Poland, assembled at Thorn to discuss how the swelling tide of Catholic 
influence might be stemmed. They sent a deputation to the king, but he did not 
receive it. The union of Brest could not, however, hold its own ; for the king 
and the Slachta did not wish to fulfil the conditions of union. The Uniate bishops 
were not introduced into the Senate, nor were the privileges of the Church 
observed ; in this way the whole work of union was made ridiculous in the eyes 
of the non-united Orthodox. The persecution of the Greek Orthodox, who had 
not joined the union, became more and more severe ; they were hindered in their 
performance of divine worship ; their priests were publicly insulted and outraged ; 
their churches were leased by their patrons t^ ^Jews, who then demanded money 
payments for the opening of the churches. Many towns expelled the Orthodox 
from the town council, and even from the body of citizens. Their churohe# wd 
church property were taken from them ; in a word, the oppression became intolar*' 
able. Hatred of Poland increased throughout the East, and the masses were 
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stirred up by the non-united priests. The Cossacks in the Ukraine were especially 
active, and came forward as protectors of the Orthodox faith. They demanded 
with threats rights for their Metropolitan and their bishops, and for themselves 
equal rights with the Slachta ; but the old respect for the freedom of all had been 
lost under the influence of the Catholic reaction. 

There was no longer any place for the heterodox in Poland. The Orthodox, 
therefore, organised their forces and attempted to do something for the improve- 
ment of culture. Prince Ostrogski founded in Ostrog an academy and a printing- 
office ; presses were started in other places also. The gulf between the two 
camps, which cleverly strengthened themselves, grew daily wider. 

All this was done by Poland in her blind infatuation at a time when the 
faintest prospects in the East were opening out to her. The house of Rurik in 
Russia was extinct (p. 513), and Lithuanian magnates placed at that time a false 
Demetrius on the throne of the Czar. This Demetrius, about whose real family, in 
spite of searching investigations, nothing can with certainty be said, was a friend 
of the Poles and of European culture, possibly a Pole himself. There was actually 
ill Poland a party which entertained the plan of deposing Sigismund and offering 
the Polish crown to Demetrius. When this plan miscarried, Poland was still 
offered an opportunity of getting a footing in Russia, since after the deposition of 
the Czar Vassily Shusky (Vasilij Schujskij ; p. 526) the Privy Council in Moscow 
chose as Czar Wladislaus, son of Sigismund. Polish troops under Sholkievski 
(Zoltkievski) held Moscow in their power. An agreement was so far made that 
Wladislaus should pledge himself to protect the Greek faith and the Greek Church, 
to allow the Boyars to retain their privileges, to grant them the Polish privilege of 
Neminem Captivahimus (pp. 508 and 535), and to conclude an alliance with Poland. 
But the narrow-mindedness of the father, who, probably at the instigation of the 
Church and the Jesuits, wished to acquire the crown of Russia for himself, and 
the rebellion of the Zebrzydovski family, which broke out at the most critical 
moment, frustrated all the great plans regarding a union with Moscow once and 
for ever. When Russia, therefore, was being consolidated at home under the new 
Romanov dynasty, Poland and Russia once more faced each other with the old 
hostility. Poland resolved on war in order to bring Wladislaus to Moscow by force 
of arms ; but at the same time the folly was committed of binding the king even 
then to incorporate any future conquests with the Polish crown. Wladislaus was 
forced in the year 1617 solemnly to resign Smolensk, Starodub, and a series of 
other countries in favour of the Polish crown, as if this resignation of Russian 
provinces would be a recommendation to the Polish candidates in Russia. For 
the favourable peace at Deuliuo near the Troizkaja Lawra (1618), which secured 
to them Smolensk, Dorogobush (Dorohobuz), Czernigov, and several other towns, 
the Poles are indebted to the Cossack Hetman Konaszevicz (p. 565), who came to 
their help with twenty thousand picked troops and enabled them to march on 
Moscow, as well as to the pacific nature of the Czar Michael Romanov and the 
Russian desire for tranquillity. Soon afterwards Poland was entangled in a war 
with the famous Swedish warrior Gustavus II Adolphus and with Turkey, which 
cost her great sacrifices, in spite of the heroic deeds of their generals Stanislas 
Koniecpolski and Chodkievicz. The Cossacks, which since 1596 had already 
come forward openly as protectors of the Orthodox faith, now assumed a 
menacing attituda 
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After the death of Si^nsmiind III, the first Vasa, a stormy interregnum was followed by the 
accession of Vladislav IV, Sigismund's son, to the throne of Poland (1632-1648). In 1633 he 
sent an embassy to Rome ; the entry of the ambassadors wns^ drawn and etched by Stefano della 
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INSCRIPTION. 

A1 Ser[enissi]ino Principe I)[oniino] Lorenzo de 
Medici. 

Non debbo aggrandir im picciol dono con molte 
parole; percio semplicem[en]to suplico Vfoslra] 
Afltezza] ad aggradiro il testimonio della mia obli- 
gatifiima divotione efpresso in questa povera carta 
ct humilin[en]te me Le inclino 
D[i] Vfostra] Afltczza] Ser[enissi]ina 
Humilisspmo] et oblig[atissimo] serfvitore] 
Stefano della Bella 
Dficat] Dfedicttt] 

A. 2 Corrieri Pollacclii veftiti di raso con giubbe di 

velluto. 

B. 22 Muli giiarniti a varie foggic. 

C. Cavallcggieri della Guardia di S[iia] Bantita. 

D. Mule de Signori Cardinali. 

E. Dieci Camelli con fuperbissimo valdrappo di 

velluto rosso ricaniate con ferri testiere e tor- 
tori d’Argeiito guidati da Persiani e Arineiii 
con divcrfe foggic. 

F. Qiiattro troinbetti ll con giubbe di velluto verde. 

G. Trenta Arcieri vestiti di raso rosso (^’on archi in 

mano e carabine pendenti. 

IT. Paggio d’Arme vestito di Broccato d’pro alia 
Persiana. 


TRANSLATION. 

To his Serene Highness Prince Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

I ought not to increase a small gift* with many 
words: lienee I simply ask your Highness to accept 
this testimony of my most grateful devotion as ex- 
pressed in this poor sheet, and 1 l)(‘g to subscribe 
myself 

the most humble and obedient servant 
of your Serime Highness 
Stefano della Bella. 

(Latin :) He devotes and dedicates, 

A. Two Polish couriers, dressed in satin and velvet 

jackets. 

B. Twenty-two mules, with various trappings. , 
0. Knights of the body-guard of his Holiness. 

p. Mules of the cardinals. 

E. Ten camels, with magnificent housings of red 

velvet embroidered, with iron head-pieces and 
silver plumes, led by Persians and Armenians 
in different coloured cloaks. 

F. Four trumpeters, witli jackets of green velvet. 

G. Thirty guards, dressed in re,d satin, with bows 

ill their hands and carbines at the^’ backs, 

IL Squire, dressed in Persian gold brocade. 


(From tha original etching in the royal cabinet of engravings in Dresden.) 
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The Slachta, when it met after the death of Sigismund in 1632 to elect his 
son Wladislaus IV Sigismund (died 1648), restricted still more the power of the 
crown. The king was in the future not to be allowed to begin a war without the 
consent of the imperial diet, or to enlist soldiers out of his privy purse ; he was 
required to confer the vacant offices within six weeks after the diet, to cede to 
the country the profits of coinage, to build a fleet on the Baltic, and to contribute 
two quarters instead of one quarter of the royal revenues to the war with Moscow. 
Besides this, the old tax of two groschen from the hide of land was abolished as 
“ a survival of the old serfdom.” According to these provisos the king was more 
restricted in his liberty than the ordinary noble, since the latter might keep 
troops ; Zamojski Wisneovecki and others were able to put ten thousand men into 
the field. Wladislaus was compelled to accept these stipulations, and in the course 
of his reign had to submit to still further curtailment of his freedom. As he once 
went to Baden to take the waters, the diet of 1639 passed a resolution that the 
king could not leave the country without the consent of Parliament. Later the 
king was prohibited, and this time with more justice, from incurring debts in 
imperial affairs. 

Wladislaus was obviously forced to try and improve this untenable position of 
the crown in regard to the estates, and to strengthen the central power. His 
whole reign is a covert struggle against the existing constitution. Above all, he 
wished to withdraw himself from the excessive influence of the Catholic Church, 
which had already inflicted deep wounds upon the country. The Church, domi- 
nated by Jesuits, encouraged men to enter their community, conceded no privileges 
to the XJniates, and thus rendered the whole work of the union void. The Jesuits 
in Poland, as in other countries, searched for Protestant and other heretical books 
and destroyed them. The schools came gradually into their hands ; they founded 
their own academy in Cracow, in order to enter into rivalry with the one already 
existing (see pp. 488 and 502). They accumulated immense fortunes, and finally 
watched every step which the king took. Wladislaus, who in May, 1624, at his 
father's instructions, had undertaken a long journey to several courts, and finally 
to Koine, at last ventured to take up a bold attitude against the predominance 
of the Church. He, like Casimir IV, previously (p. 509) endeavoured to make 
the influence of the crown felt in the election of the bishops, and negotiated with 
Koine on the subject with some success (see the accompanying plate, “ The Polish 
Embassy which visited Kome in the Year 1633 ”). He wished that the papal con- 
sent to the founding of the Jesuit academy in Cracow should be recalled. He 
instituted in Thorn, certainly to the indignation of the Catholics, a discussion 
between the different confessions, which, however, like others previously, remained 
unsuccessful. He protected the non-united, and, disregarding the union at Brest, 
left them their own bishoprics in Lemberg, Przemysl, Luzk, Mohilev, and the 
archbishopric in Kiev, without troubling himself about the protest of Kome ; in 
fact, he actually permitted the return of Uniates to Orthodoxy, and treated the 
Greek Orthodox with justice. The success of his exertions was considerable. 
In consequence of this the eastern province^, and above all the Cossacks, the 
champions of Orthodoxy, remained true to the king, although they were aware 
that they could not expect any just treatment from their enemy the Slachtit. 

In an equally decisive manner he broke away from the foreign policy of his 
lather. He strove for an alliance of Poland with Russia, carried on war with 
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great energy, and obtained in 1 t 634 at Poljanovka (p. 527) a favourable peace, 
which brought to the Poles the possession of Sieviersk, Smolensk, and Ozemigov^ 
His intention was now to wage a joint war on a grand scale against Turkey ; 
he therefore yielded in the Swedish question, and in the truce at Stuhmsdorf on 
the 12th of September, 16«35, in return for the restoration of Prussia, renounced 
all claim to Livonia, which was conquered by Sweden. From eagerness to attain 
his purpose he made overtures to the house of Hapsburg, and married CedLlia 
Renata, an Austrian archduchess. When on her death he married a Franck 
princess (Marie Louise of Nevers-Gonzaga), he did so probably in order to fit out 
troops against Turkey with her money. 

If Poland then achieved successes, she owed them only to the circumspectiw 
and self-sacrifice of lier king. In return she was not even willing to pay the 
debts incurred by him in the war against Moscow, and after great efforts a tax was 
granted the king only as ^'gratitude.’’ In one single point did the king allow him- 
self to be carried away by the Slachta to take a step momentous for Poland, in the 
legislation concerning the Cossacks. At the close of the sixteenth century a great 
economic and social revolution had been completed in Poland. The colonisation 
of the eastern provinces had made unsuspected progress. Red Russia, Volhynia, 
and Podolia had been long occupied by the Polish lords ; now the stream of colo- 
nists flowed into the Dnieper region and swept along with it the inhabitants 
of the above-named regions. Even nobles who, in consequence of the civil 
wars and also of the struggle with Russia, were at the end of their economic 
resources marched under the protection of mighty lords to the eastern provinces, 
and there became Cossacks. Small landowners in the western provinces could not 
hold their own from want of hands ; equally in the east the uncertainty and the 
exhausting work of colonisation rendered the development of small farms impos- 
sible. The consequence was that the petty nobility, especially in the east, 
became dependent on the large landowners; by this step their influence in 
national life would naturally sink, while that of the magnates rose. If in the 
fifteenth and also in the sixteenth century the petty nobles had exercised such 
power in the state that they could pass even the great legislative Revision, and if 
the constitution had stood under the banner of democracy, the centre of gravity 
was now shifted once more to the Senate, whicli,by economic pressure, ruled the 
chamber of provincial deputies. The development of Poland from the close of 
the sixteenth century lay, therefore, in the hands of tlie magnates ; the oligarchs 
dictated to the crown ; with them originated the first of those revolts so disas- 
trous to the state, which were destined to lead irresistibly to the downfall of 
Poland. Side by side with the formation of the large landed estates in tire eastern 
provinces went a movement of the population from west to east, which shifted 
the exMHiomic and also the political centre of gravity of the empire toward the 
eastern frontier. The great nobles of the east guided the state according to their 
ow'n will 

In addition to this a social transformation took place. Among the Cossacks 
a party was slowly developing which aimed at freedom and wished to be on 
equality with the nobles. But nothing was more dangerous for the great land- 
owners of the eastern marches than this movement, by which they ran the risk 
of losing the whole peasantry, the one support of their farms. All who were 
oppressed and wished to live a life of freedom joined the Cospacks. The peasant 
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population could only be held back by force from running away and migrating to 
the Ukraine. The number of the Cossacks increased from year to year with great 
rapidity. To remedy this evil, measures were taken that only six hundred Cos- 
aaeks should be admitted, and registers were drawn up for inspection, while all 
<>thers had to remain peasants (ppj 545 and 558). The threatened oligarchs now 
thought of applying an efficient remedy. At their instigation the diet of 1638 
resolved to place the registered persons under a Polish commissary ; all who later 
45toq;uired privileges were to forfeit their rights, liberties, and incomes. Their pos- 
eessicms were confiscated by the lords, and they must immediately pay taxes on 
them. This resolution of the diet kindled a revolt of the Cossacks which was 
destined to result in the loss of the Ukraine. 


10. THE COSSACKS 

A . The Beginnings op the Cossacks as Guards on the Tartar Frontier 

After the conquest of Kiev and the subjugation of Eiissia by the Tartars, 
Moscow on the one hand and Lithuania on the other had grown into new politi- 
cal centres. But in Kiev all culture and political life were dying out. The 
country gradually became a desert ; the survivors left by the sword of tlie Tartar 
were dragged away into captivity or emigrated, while the few who remained 
behind, living in perpetual danger, sank into barbarism and took refuge in the 
forests and fens. It was only when these districts were conquered by Lithuanian 
princes that the fugitives came back and the country was once more populated. 
Princes of the Olgerd stock, such as Korecki, Lanc(z)koronski, Czartory(i)ski, 
Kuzynski, Wisnioviecki, Olelkovicz, received large tracts of this unowned land and 
introduced settlers. Their primary duty was always, however, to ward off Tartar 
attacks, and the iiiilitary organisation had therefore first to be taken in hand. 
Thus in course of time a kind of military frontier against the Tartars was devel- 
oped. The first step was taken by the frontier starosties (districts governed by 
starosts) ; the resident landowners also fought the Tartars on their own account. 
Owing to this duty of defence free companies were formed, which stood in very 
loose relations with their princes and sta,rosts. After the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century they bore the name of Cossacks. 

The whole institution, like the name, is of Tartar origin ; but the Slavonic 
Oossacks developed quite differently. In any case a direct connection with the 
Kirghiz (cf. Vol. II, p. 196), who call themselves Kasaks (according to Kussian 
spelling = Cossacks ; also Kassaks, Khazaks) is not demonstrable. It is also better 
to separate them entirely from the Casoges on the peninsula of Taman (Tcherkesses 
in the Caucasus, who were subjugated in 965 by Sviatoslav (p. 450). Among the 
Tartars those persons were called Cossacks who made raiding exhibitions without 
the permission of their chiefs. Eussian and Lithuanian princes, such as Vasilij IV 
Ivanovitch and Sigismund I made formal cAihplaint to the Tartar Khans that 
the " Cossacks " invaded their territories. In Euasia people were originally called 
Oossacks who, in contrast to the settled population with their burden of tiljtes, 
were engaged in trade and commerce, exporting salt in particular (p. 430)i 
served on board the shipping on the Volga, or were occupied with fisheries on the 
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Dnieper and brought fish to the market at Kiev, — people, in short, who were not 
fettered to the soil. But by the beginning of the sixteenth century there were 
Cossacks whose duties were exclusively military, although they were not free but 
were the subjects of various princes. They may have been the descendants 
of those free itinerant traders who must have# been familiarised with every sort 
of danger on their journeys. Citizens and peasants who found their burdens 
intolerable flocked to them. These Cossack bands often bore the names of thek 
lords; thus we find “Cossacks of Prince Demetrius Wisnioviecki,” or, according 
to the names of the starosties and towns, Cossacks of Kan(i)ew, Bar, Winnica, 
Bilacerkov, and Kiev, of Smolensk, Eiasan, and Putvol. The Cossacks of Czer- 
kasy were so renowned that the Cossacks were later called generally Czerkasy. 
The greatest services in the organisation and development of the Cossack system 
were performed by the frontier starosts and by the princes, notably Preclav 
Lanckoronski, Eustafij Ruzynski, and Eustafij Daszkovicz. 

Daszkovicz, starost of Czerkasy on the Dnieper, went to Poland and demanded 
in the diet at Piotrkov that these free companies should be recognised as an impe- 
rial army, whose duty was to guard the frontier ; he showed also how important 
that might be for the empire. His request was not granted ; and when the govern- 
ment proposed to restrict the Cossack right of settlement they withdrew behind 
the rapids {porohy, Poroges) south of Czerkasy. Here the free Cossack race, which 
recognised no sovereign, made its home. We find the first traces of these Sapo- 
roska Sjetsch (Sjitsch of the Saporoges) in an edict of King Sigismund Augustus 
of 1568. They are more precisely described to us in the documents of the end 
of the sixteenth century. Their strongholds were the islands in the Dnieper, 
such as Tomakovka, Khortiza, Mykytynroh, Basavluk, Czortomlyk, and others, 
where they had their forts. Their organisation was that of the orders of chivalry 
in Western Europe. Implicit obedience, piety, chastity in the camp, absolute 
equality, these were the conditions of life among the Sjetsch. The assembly was 
the only authority ; it elected the chief, the Ataman or Hetman, who held his office 
only for one year, and then was brought to account for his actions, and could even 
be punished by death; the Asavul, or second in command, and a chancellor 
(joisar). The assembly possessed also the only judicial authority. Quarrels were 
strictly forbidden ; theft and the plundering of Christians were punishable by 
hanging. Tlie Sjetscli lived according to the precepts of the Orthodox Church 
and strictly observed the fasts. Their most honourable task was war against the 
infidels. They lived in fenced enclosures {kurenj) which were covered with 
horse skins, one hundred and fifty in each. Married men could be received into 
the company, but their wives might not be brought with them. Their food was a 
sort of yeast (nolomachia'), fish, and fish soup (^schtscherha^, A new institution 
thus began to flourish in these parts ; indeed it seemed as if a new state would 
spring up there, on a new non-European basis. While in Poland and the rest of 
Europe the freedom of individual classes alone was known and preserved, here 
the very lowest stratum demanded for itself the same freedom ; there was to be 
there no class distinction, but merely a free nation. Independently of the Sjetsch, 
free companies also were formed which, when they planned a raid, chose a com- 
mander (Ataman) for themselves. But everything later was concentrated in the 
Sjetsch, which formed the rallying point of all the Cossacks of the Ukraine. So 
far as we know, the noble John Ifedovskij was elected Ataman over all the 
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Cossacks for the first time under Sigismund Augustus in 1572. The same king 
put all the Cossacks under the jurisdiction of one judge, who had his residence at 
Bilacerkov. After this time captains or Hetmans who were recognised by the 
Polish government appeared at their head. 

The Cossack life possessed an irresistible charm ; and when the news spread 
of this fairyland where every man could live as free as a bird, and received a 
solemn consecration as a sworn foe to the infidels, it was gradually populated with 
fugitives and deserters from Poland and Russia. The country on both sides of 
the Dnieper round Kiev, as far as the Tartar frontier, became a paradise for all 
the poor and the oppressed, not less than for those who thirsted for glory and 
feats of arms. The Little Russian race seemed qualified tp put into practice the 
idea of universal equality and freedom. The science of war was here brought to 
high perfection. At the same time a literature was produced which glorified the 
Cossack life in attractive ballads and tales. All the Slavonic world might well be 
proud of this free State. Of course this people, which regarded war as the object 
of life, could not fairly be expected to cultivate a higher civilization. 

The Cossacks might have brought incalculable advantages to the country and 
the whole empire of Poland, if the Poles had understood how to fit this new 
member into the organism of the state. But the democratic spirit of the Cos- 
sacks did not harmonise with the aristocratic constitution of Poland. There were 
in Poland after the Union of Lublin (1569; p. 541) only three sharply divided 
classes, — the Slachta, the citizens, and the present serfs. There was no place for 
the Cossacks among these three classes, and, instead of any advantages, the Cos- 
sacks therefore presented to Poland a social and political problem, as important 
as it was dangerous, which in its subsequent shape became predominantly an 
economic question. 

The Cossacks exercised on the peasantry in Poland and Lithuania such a 
strong attraction that only the severest penalties could restrain the people from 
fleeing by crowds into the Ukraine. The Cossacks seemed, therefore, to the 
Slachta to be a revolutionary influence which disturbed the order of the state, 
and, by encouraging the exodus of the labouring country population, threatened 
every farm with desolation and ruin. But the economic stability of the Polish 
state depended on the serfdom of the country population ; this had been a main 
object of the legislature, just as in the ancient world the prosperity of the state 
had depended on slavery as a legal institution. It is therefore intelligible why 
the Slachta persecuted with deadly hatred and deep contempt the Cossacks, those 
runaway peasants who ventured to put themselves on a level with their betters. 
They staked everything on reducing the Cossacks again to the position of peas- 
ants. The division of interests was not to be healed, and war was inevitable. It 
was an almost hopeless task to find a means of arranging the dispute and solving 
the social problem. 

J5. The Prosperity of the CossAdES in the Polish Period 

Apart from Sigismund I, who had quietly promoted the organisation of the 
Cossacks, Sigismund Augustus was the first who attempted to link the Cdsllack 
element with the organism of the Polish state, since he placed them under the 
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authority of the starosts, restricted their numbers, and fixed their payl B4&ori 
had only taken in his pay six hundred Cossacks, and those for the war against 
Moscow. It was only under Sigismund III that the diet of 1590 determined to 
pay six thousand Cossacks. They were entered upon a list and caHed "regis- 
tered." Their commander-in-chief was the Polish Crown Hetman for the time 
being, so that the Cossacks were intended to compose only a part of the Polish 
army. The ‘‘ registered ” received grants of land, a court of justice of their own at 
Baturin, and the right of electing superior officers. All the others, by far the 
majority, were intended to revert to the status of peasants. Sigismund thus 
found a way out of the difficulty, which only satisfied a very small proportion 
of the Cossacks. But the Slachta did not wish to admit even these six thousand 
into the state, and treated them merely as mercenaries. This provoked new 
strife. The " registered ” combined with the non-registered Cossacks and rebelled 
against the government, attacked the Slachta on their estates, and under leaders 
of their own choice made raids upon Turkey and the Tartar territory. 

Through tliis state of affairs a new difficulty sprang up for the Polish govern- 
ment; for this arrogance of the Cossacks threatened every moment to bring on 
their heads a dangerous war with the Porte, and injured Osmans were continually 
lodging complaints against insolent Cossacks. All commands were as useless as 
the execution of several Atamans. What did the free Cossacks care about the 
national interests of Poland ? They loved liberty and war above everything else ; 
they went as gaily to battle as to a dance. Often, imitating the intrepid Varan- 
gians, they sailed in their little skiffs (czajki) from the Dnieper to the Black Sea 
and plundered the suburbs of Constantinople or tlie towns of Kilia, Akkerman 
{p. 360), Ismail, Sinope, and others. Sigismund built the fortress of Kremenczug 
on the Dnieper in 1591 to hold one thousand men, whose task it would be to keep 
the Cossacks in check. But even these standing garrisons were unable to restore 
order. 

(a) Peter Konaszewicz. — In the year 1592 the first revolt of the registered 
Cossacks broke out, under the leadership of the Ataman Christopher Kosinski. 
Prince Constantine Ostrogski (p. 547), himself Orthodox, suppressed it at the 
head of the Slachta. The Cossacks were forced to surrender Kosinski and elect 
another Ataman, to give up the booty, and to bind themselves not to undertake 
any raids without the knowledge and consent of the government, and not to 
receive any deserters. But a second rising followed in 1596, under Loboda and 
Severin Nalivajko. The first revolt may have had a more social character, but 
now there was a religious element added, since the Cossacks rase to protect the 
Orthodox faith, which was threatened by the union of Brest in 1596. Ostrogski, 
the antagonist of the union, now himself fanned the fl.ame, since he wished to 
wreak vengeance on Alexander Siomaszko, the castellan of Braclaw, and on the 
bishop Cyryl Terlecki (p. 547). The rebels assembled in his territory ; they were 
joined in Ostrog by Damian Nalivajko, a brother of Severin, the chaplain of 
Ostrogski ; many nobles, even the non-registered, took their side. The best gen- 
erals, Zamojski and Sholkievski (p. 548), were sent against the insurgents and 
forced them to surrender. The two Atamans were given up and were beheaded 
at Warsaw. Treated with great harshness, the Cossacks now fled in masses to 
the left bank of the Dnieper, to Saporoshje, where they established their head- 
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quaiters. Their numbers grew so rapidly there that they were able oncse more to 
i^dertake raids ; they surprised Varna in 1605, and destroyed M 1607 Oczakov 
amd Peirekop. 

The Saporogi became espeoially formidable when the Ataman Peter Konasze- 
Ticz Sahajdacznyi, a bold and skilful strategist, placed himself at their head in 
1612. He plundered in 1612 the coast of the Crimea as far as Eupatoria, took 
JKafia, destroyed Sinope in 1613, pillaged in 1614 the coast of Asia Minor, and in 
1616-1616 Trebizond, and burnt the Turkish fleet. It was he who supported the 
PoH^h campaign against Moscow (p. 548). The name of Saporogi was soon uni- 
Toraally used for the Dnieper Cossacks. Konaszevicz assumed the title “ Ataman 

both banks of the Dnieper and of the Saporogi,” and placed himself over the 
registered ; in fact he entered into alliance with the Czar and with Turkey. 
He is also the first Ataman who openly protected the Church and organised it, 
#inoe he demanded an Orthodox Metropolitan with suffragan bishops for Kiev, 
md carried liis point. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, Theophan, came to Eussia 
and consecrated Jov Borecki as Metropolitan and six other bishops ; Konaszevicz 
assigned them estates. He founded many churches, renewed the monasteries, 
opened schools, and was thus the first who laid stress on the improvement of 
culture. He also called upon the Polish government to confirm his position; 
this was done when his help was required against the Turks. But he was always 
endeavouring to emphasise his independence. When Poland in the treaty with 
Turkey of 1621 promised to keep the Cossacks in check, he immediately organ- 
ised an expedition into the Turkish territory, by way of registering his protest 
against that stipulation. Strangely enough this man of iron, who, for instance, 
ordered the Ataman of the “ registered ” Borodavka to be beheaded in sight of 
the Polish camp, and seemed to love war and war only, retired after the battle of 
Ediotin, where he was wounded in the hand, into a monastery, and there occupied 
himself with the composition of a book, to which even his enemies gave unstinted 
praise. Konaszevicz died on April 5, 1622, an extraordinary character, bold to 
foolhardiness, a clever statesman, a patron of culture and freedom ; in short, one 
of the greatest Slavs in history. He founded the national independence and 
spread abroad the fame of his native Ukraine ; among the Cossacks themselves he 
roused a deep love for the mother-country. He is still celebrated in song. 

In three years after his death the Cossack country sank from the pinnacle to 
which it had been raised by Konaszevicz. The Cossacks had been welcomed 
everywhere as mercenaries ; Loboda and Nalivajko had fought under the emperor's 
banner in Transylvania, and others, like Lisovski, in Germany itself. The Polish 
government now sent the Hetman Koniecpolski to the Ukraine, on the right bank, 
under the pretext of preventing Cossack inroads into Turkish territory. The Cos- 
sacks were unexpectedly surrounded by his forces on Lake Kurakov, misled by 
false promises, and compelled to surrender. They were forced to accept the fol- 
lowirg terms on the heath of Medveshi Lozy in 1625. Six thousand “ registered ” 
were to be retained, sixty thousand guldens ii| gold paid to them, and the register 
kept in the imperial treasury ; the Ataman was to be confirmed in his appointment 
by the Polish CSrown Hetman ; inroads into Turkish territory were to be discon- 
tinued ; the boats (czajM) were to be burnt and no new ones built. A thousand of 
the registered Cossacks were to be on garrison duty in the country of the Saporogi 
The non-regktered were to serve their lords and sell their goods within twelve 
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weeks. Michael Doroszenko was then chosen Ataman, and confirmed in his post hy 
Koniecpolski. Some years afterwards a Polish army came again into the Ukraine, 
and under its protection the Slachta indulged in acts of the greatest injustice and 
violence. Murders, outrages, and confiscation of property were the order of the day. 
If we reflect that hardly one in twenty could be entered on the register, we shall 
realise how great a mass of inflammable material was collected there. There was 
equal danger seething among the Saporogi, who had their own Atamans. 

On the election of Wladislaus IV the representatives of the Cossacks also 
appeared in the imperial diet. They asked for electoral rights, abolition of the 
union, increase in the numbers of the registered, and the confirmation of the privi- 
leges of the Orthodox Church. They received the answer that the Cossacks 
certainly formed part of the body of the Polish republic, but only as the hair and 
nails, which could be cut off. In order to emphasise his demands, Petryzcky, 
Ataman of the “registered,” marched to Volhynia and ravaged the property of 
the Slachta. The Cossacks were not admitted to full electoral privileges ; but the 
rights of the Orthodox Church were confirmed and its Metropolitan, Peter Mogila, 
was recognised. Wladislaus IV promised to restore the Orthodox dioceses and to 
found new dioceses for the Uniates, and allowed them to build some churches and 
to set up printing-presses. But there was little talk of the freedom of the Cos- 
sacks ; on the contrary, he ordered the new fortress of Kudak to be built on the 
Dnieper, which was intended to keep the Saporogi in check. The Ataman Sulyma 
destroyed this fortress, for which act he was impaled in Warsaw, and an army was 
sent against the Cossacks; these, under Pawluk, who already contemplated the 
autonomy of the Ukraine, were ready for a desperate resistance. The Cossacks 
fought at Kumejki and Borovitza with a bitter animosity, but were forced to give 
in. Pawluk, Tomilenko, and other leaders were beheaded. The Cossacks had to 
ask for pardon ; all who went to Saporoshje were to be sent back to their lords. 
The preparation of the register was for the future intrusted to the royal commis- 
saries, and the people were robbed of their goods. The diet of 1638 (cf. p. 551), 
rendered arrogant by its last victory, now had recourse to the severest measures. 
The “ registered ” were put on a level with the peasants, declared to have for- 
feited all rights and deprived of their goods. Henceforward the Polish commis- 
sary resided in Trechtemirov. The Polish armies encamped in the Ukraine and 
mercilessly wasted the country. 

But people were much deceived in Poland who expected that the Ukraine would 
be filially pacified by the enslavement of the Cossacks. As an answer to the 
resolutions of the diet a new revolt broke out under Hunia, Ostrjanycia, and 
Filonenko. But this also was suppressed. In a camp which had surrendered 
unconditionally every single person was massacred. Among the Polish magnates 
who took the greatest interest in the enslavement of the Ukraine, Jeremias 
Wisnioviecki (a Voivod of the Jagellon stock) distinguished himself by his 
barbarity ; at the head of his own troop he burnt, beheaded, impaled, or blinded 
all the Cossacks who fell into his hands. The rebellion was crushed by the 
weight of numbers. Many fled to Saporoshje and wandered about in the steppe. 
The idea of gaining support from some foreign power now gathered strength. 
Ostrjanycia and Filonenko went to Moscow ; some six thousand are said to have 
entered the service of Persia. The Slachta now ruled absolutely in the Ukraine ; 
the Cossacks were forbidden even to fish and to hunt The Jesuits, too, came there 
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before long. Many magnates, such as Wisnioviecki, Konicepolski, Kalinovski, 
Potocki, acquired huge tracts of lands. The district which Wisniovecki now pos- 
sessed was greater in size than many a German principality. A deputation of the 
Cossacks (Eoman Polovetz, Bogdan Chmelnicki, Iwaii Bojaryn, Iwan Wolezenko), 
which demanded from the king the restoration of freedom, of the right to own 
property, and of payment for service, could not effect anything. There was tran- 
quillity in the Ukraine only for ten years ; it seemed as if the country only wished 
to try to what limits the oppression of the Polish Slachta could go. 

(6) Peter Mogila, — To this period belong the meritorious exertions of the 
famous Metropolitan of Kiev, Peter Mogila. The famil5^ of Mogila (Movila, 
Mohyla ; cf. pp. 359 and 369) gave some able rulers to the principalities of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia ; it was connected by many matrimonial ties with the fore- 
most families of Poland. Peter received his education partly in the school of the 
Stauropigian Fraternity at Lemberg, which was intimate with his family, and 
partly abroad. In 1625 he entered the most celebrated monastery of Russia, the 
Peczerskaja Lavra at Kiev, of which he became abbot at the end of 1627. In this 
capacity he went in 1632, at the head of the Cossack deputation to Poland, to the 
Reichstag and petitioned the king to grant rights to the Orthodox Church (p. 556). 
The consecration of Jov Borecki as Metropolitan of Kiev by the Patriarch Theo- 
phan of Jerusalem, at the request of the Ataman Konaszevicz, had taken place 
without the king’s knowledge ; the office of Metropolitan and certain bishoprics 
were now intended to be recognised by the state. After the death of Borecki 
Peter Mogila was recognised as Metropolitan in 1632. 

Mogila’s first and most important task was the improvement of secondary and 
elementary schools. While the Catholic priests, the Jesuits in particular, founded 
and supported scientific institutions on every side in order to fight the Evangelicals 
with spiritual weapons, the Russian clergy at the period of the Tartar dominion 
had sunk very low. The majority of the priests were illiterate. Even the most 
bigoted supporters of Orthodoxy could not fail to see tliat, if they wished to 
save their church, they ought not to neglect culture any further. Ecclesiastical 
brotherhoods were founded, and printing-presses and schools were set up for the 
protection of the Church in the most important sees, such as Lemberg, Kiev, 
Luck, Wilna. The first Orthodox school with a press was founded in 1580 by 
prince Constantine Ostrogski in his town of Ostrog. A school with a press was 
next founded in 1586 at Lemberg by the Stauropigian fraternity; another in 1588 
at Wilna, when the Patriarch of Constantinople stayed there ; a third in Luck, in 
1589 ; a fourth in Kiev. Books in defence of their church now began to be pub- 
lished by the Orthodox party. The danger was the greater since King Sigis- 
mund III, an enthusiastic Catholic and patron of the Jesuits, aimed at the 
extirpation of the church and schools of the Orthodox party. When Theophan, 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, appeared, he was announced to be a Turkish spy, and 
the bishops consecrated by him were brought tbefore the courts. In spite of all 
this they held their own, and the schools increased in number. 

Mogila was especially desirous of founding in Kiev a university, like thc^ of 
other countries, in which instruction could be given in Latin, Greek, and Polish. 
He sent young persons abroad for some years to study the higher branches of 
education, and then installed them as professors in his school, which bore the 
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name of a “ college/’ and was subsequently raised to the rank of a university. He 
sacrificed all his property to this end. He was soon in a position to send exem- 
plary monks and efficient teachers to the prince of Wallachia and to Moscow. A 
vigorous intellectual movement now began. An apologetic Orthodox literature 
appeared ; the Greeks could now vie successfully with the Eoman Catholics. The 
school had good teachers, and it educated famous scholars, such as Silvester 
Kossov, Sofronij Poczaskij, Epifanij Slavineckij, Simeon Polockij, Innoc. GiseL 
Baranovicz, S. Kozlovski, Galatovski, and others. Mogila himself was conspicu- 
ously active in the literary field. He wrote a series of the most necessary church 
books for the people and for teachers, emended the text of the translation of the 
Bible, and composed apologetics, especially the “ Orthodox Confession of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of the East ” (the Confessio Orthodoxa of 1643). 
Eussia was able for centuries to find sustenance in the intellectual products of 
this man and his school. In the year 1640 Peter Mogila proposed to the Czar 
Michael to found a monastery with a school under the direction of Little Eussian 
monks, in which the instruction should be given in the Greek and Slavonic Ian*- 
guages. Two of the learned Kievans, Epifanij Slavineckij, at the recommendation 
of the Patriarch Nikon, and Simeon Polockij, entered into closer relations with 
the Czar Alexej (p. 572). Polockij in particular was both a prominent preacher 
and a poet, whose dramas were produced at court; he was also (after 1670) man- 
ager of the royal printing establishment. He it was who drafted the first scheme 
for a university in Moscow with faculties in Slavonic, Greek, and Latin, — a mag- 
nificent conception, which can be traced back to Mogila himself. The sons of 
Alexej, Feodor and Ivan, were patrons of the Kievan scholars. Peter the Great 
invited the teachers of this school to his court, and formed out of them a staff of 
savants, to whom he confided the intellectual regeneration of Eussia, The pupils 
of the Kievan school bore the torch of culture everywhere, and filled the highest 
offices in the Church. 

Mogila died in 1647, barely fifty years old, worn out by his restless energy. As 
Konaszevicz aroused the pride and the independence of the inhabitants of South- 
ern Eussia, so Mogila, a kindred spirit, awakened the culture of the Ukraine,, 
covered it with the glory of science, and promoted the self-consciousness of the 
Orthodox Church. It must be confessed that even thus the old defects of the 
Greek Church could no longer be made good ; the richest and most conspicuous 
families (for example, B. Jeremias Wisnioviecki), to whom nearly half the Ukraine 
on the left bank belonged, gradually went over to the Catholic Church. Almost 
the only adherents of the Orthodox faith were the poor, and in the towns the 
few citizens who were persuaded by spiritual brotherhood to continue in the 
Eastern Church. 


0 . Bogdan Chmelnicki; the Submission to Moscow 

In the year of Mogila’s death there was already great excitement in the 
Ukraine, and at the beginning of 1648 the Cossacks defeated a Polish army. 
This time Bogdan Sinovi Chm(i)elnicki, son of a Sotnik from Tchigirin, had 
placed himself at the head of the insurgents. He had studied in the Collegium 
Mogilanum and then in the Jesuit school at Jaroslav, and had the reputation of 
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being a yrell-read man. He fought in the Polish army at the battle of Cecora^ 
wh^re his Mher fell ; he himself was taken prisoner and detained for two years 
in Constantinople. There he learnt the Turkish habits and language, a knowledge 
which proved very useful to him. Returning home on the conclusion of peace he 
went, discontented, to the Cossacks, shared in all their revolts, and was nominated 
chancellor {pisar) by them. His was a kindly, peaceable nature ; it would never 
have occurred to him to stir up a rebellion, had not the arrogance of the Polish 
Slachta and the prevailing anarchy in Poland driven him to it. His estate of 
Sofeotovo was taken from him (he was not a noble) by the under-starost Cza- 
pllnsky ; his wife was carried off, his son killed, and when he demanded justice 
he, like all other injured persons before him, failed to find it. He then turned to 
the king. The latter had then received humiliation upon* humiliation from the 
Siachta ; there was reluctance to pay even his war debts, and his personal liberty 
was restricted ; as just at this time his only son had died, his sorrow knew no 
bounds and his temper was greatly excited. He is said to have hinted to the 
Cossack who now lodged his grievance before him that he had a sword with 
which he could procure justice for himself. In any case, there is little doubt that 
Wladislaus gave some encouragement to the Cossack ; the whole subsequent atti- 
tude of Chmelnicki shows it. 

On the way back from Warsaw Chmelnicki stopped in every village, com- 
plained everywhere at the injustice done to him, and asked if the people were ready 
to take up arras against the Poles ; all were only waiting for the right momenta 
Having reached the Ukraine, he took counsel in the forest with his friends who 
had grown gray in campaigns ; they all thought that no help could be looked for 
except from themselves. An order for his arrest was issued, but he escaped to 
Saporoshje (towards the end of 1647). After having secured the assistance of the 
Cossacks in an assembly, he went to the Tartars to ask their help. His proceed- 
ing got wind in Poland, and at the beginning of 1648 two army corps were sent 
to the Ukraine, one overland, the other down the Dnieper ; in the latter were 
embodied the “ registered ” under the Ataman Barabasz. Chmelnicki advanced 
to meet them, and when they came to shore they went over to him. Chmelnicki 
called on them to protect their life and liberty, their wives and children ; a shout 
of joy greeted his words ; Barabasz was thrown into the river. Thus the Ukraine 
on both sides of the Dnieper was iii a blaze. The clergy preached the war every- 
where and encouraged the revolt. But the bitter feeling was intense enough with- 
out this. Not merely the people in the Ukraine, but also those of Eed Russia and 
even the country folk in the Western provinces of Poland, rose up and helped the 
Cossacks. If they murdered the Siachta and the Catholic clergy, pillaged their 
property, and burnt their churches, they only requited them for what they them- 
selves had already suffered. Every discontented spirit hurried into Chmelnicki*a 
camp, knowing well that the hour of reckoning was at hand. 

Chmelnicki soon d^ated one Polish army at Shovti Wody, another at Kor- 
sunj. At the news of this Wladislaus IV started to go to the Ukraine, but died on 
the way, at Merecz, on March 20, 1648. Ailjfther large army was put in the field,, 
but this, being surrounded on the river Pilavka, took to flight under cover of 
darkness, and the whole rich camp fell into the hands of the Cossacks. Confu- 
sion and perplexity now prevailed in Poland. The Cossacks wished to be led to 
Warsaw. But Chmelnicki hesitated, probably because there was no reliance to be 
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placed on the Tartars. He only marched to Eed Russia, besieged Lemberg, took 
two hundred thousand gulden as ransom, invested Zamosc, received there twenty 
thousand gulden, and awaited the result of the royal election. His embassy 
worked for the election of John Casimir, brother of Wladislaus, who was eventually 
elected. Chmelnicki now began his homeward march, made his entry amid the 
pealing of bells and the thunder of cannon into Kiev, where he was solemnly 
received by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, by the Metropolitan, the clergy, and the 
citizens. There now appeared in his camp ambassadors of the Sultan from Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, from Transylvania and Moscow, all with offers of alliance. 
Chmelnicki played the part of an independent sovereign. Ambassadors also 
came from the newly elected king, at their head Kisiel, an Orthodox noble. But 
Chmelnicki rejected all proposals for peace, and marched for the second time to 
the Polish frontier, since he knew that only the sword could decide. The king in 
person now took the field against him. A battle was fought at Zborov. John 
Casimir had almost been taken prisoner when Chmelnicki gave orders for the 
slaughter to cease; he wished, he said, to extirpate the Slachta, but not fight 
against the king. New terms of peace were put forward by him. He demanded 
that forty thousand should be put on the list of the “ Reserved,” and that the voi- 
vodships of Kiev, Tchernygov, Poltava and Podolia, should be given to the 
Cossacks ; abolition of the union of Brest, a seat for the Orthodox Metropolitan in 
the Polish Senate, and the expulsion of the Jesuits and the Jews from the Ukraine. 
Poland would not listen to these conditions, and preparations were renewed for war. 
The people now began to mutter that Chmelnicki was deserting them and would 
not win freedom for them. But this time the Cossacks, although Chmelnicki is 
said to have had three hundred and fifty thousand men with him, were beaten at 
Beresteczko in Volhynia, through the treachery of the Tartar Khan, who, having 
made an agreement with the king, left the field of battle at the decisive moment 
and carried off with him as prisoner Chmelnicki, vainly urging him to turn back. 
The latter regained his liberty after much trouble, and when he came back all 
was lost. He was now forced to accept unfavourable conditions. Chmelnicki still 
persevered, and even won some victories; but he saw that the country could not 
hold its own without foreign aid. At the assembly specially convened for the 
purpose some declared for Turkey, others for Moscow ; there were a few voices in 
favour of remaining with Poland, The masses were for Russia, with which the 
common faith formed a link. Chmelnicki himself preferred Russia. He sent in 
1653 a solemn embassy to the Czar Alexej, who had hitherto maintained an 
unfriendly attitude toward the insurgents, and this time the Grand Duke decided 
to accept the Cossacks. In the next year Muscovite commissaries appeared in 
the Ukraine and took possession of the country. An army under Doroszenko 
submitted some years later to Turkey. 

In the centuries of struggle between Poland and Russia for the sovereignty in 
the East, the year 1654 forms the turning point Poland had been driven into the 
background by her own fault, while the power of Russia was from year to year 
extended at the expense of Poland. It might now be said that the game was lost 
for Poland. 

But the democratic Cossack community was as little adapted for the arrogant 
Muscovites as for the aristocratic Polish republic. Absolutism cannot brook 
national forms of liberty in its own domain. Moscow was otherwise, with its rude 
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Boyars and its low culture little adapted to benefit a people like the Cossacks, 
who, accustomed to freedom, stood on a higher plane in politics and culture. The 
position of the Cossacks, however, became more endurable under the Muscovite 
sceptre, since definite laws were enforced there ; all subjects were equal, and even 
those outside the Boyar class were not treated more indulgently. The weight of 
the government was, therefore, felt less acutely. 

An independent existence for the Cossack State was impossible. The Cossacks 
received their material as well as spiritual requirements from Bussia. They bought 
their weapons in Eussian marts, and they owed their very moderate degree of 
intellectual development to the Orthodox clergy, whose patron the Eussian Czar 
was. Chmelnicki alone with his sound common-sense recognised this. A bold 
and skilful soldier, he was hardly competent for his great task as a statesman ; he 
was no born ruler, but always regarding himself as a servant of the crown, he 
only thought how to find out another master for himself. He showed superfici- 
ality in his grip of the national and the social questions. He owed the successes 
which he achieved more to accident and the universal hatred of the Slachta than 
to his genius. The people did not notice these defects in him ; and when he 
died, on the 25th of August, 1657, at the age of sixty-four years, a Cossack ballad 
sang that it was not the wind that groaned and howled in the trees, but the nation 
bewailing its father Chmelnicki. 


D. The Eussian Age of the Cossacks 

It was not long before the Muscovite administration in the Ukraine caused a 
bitter disappointment. The Polish party therefore grew again, especially among 
the upper classes, while the people mostly remained loyal to Moscow. There was 
still vacillation ; at one time there were fresh submissions to Poland, as, for instance, 
in the case of Jurij, Chmelnicki’s own son, at another time there were reversions 
to Moscow. But there were always the three parties existing in the Ukraine, the 
Polish, the Turkish, and the Eussian, which fought each other with renewed vigor. 
Soon there was evidence of a deplorable split between the Cossacks and the popu- 
lation which was excluded from the military service. The Cossacks, who acquired 
large estates, began to separate themselves more sharply as an aristocracy from the 
lower stratum, over which they wished to rule, like the Slachta in Poland. The 
democratic spirit, which had formerly worked wonders in the Ukraine and had 
inspired and morally elevated the whole people, gradually disappeared. Soon the 
hate of the people turned against the Cossacks themselves, who became their 
oppressors. 

When the reoiganisation of the government and the army was completed 
under Peter the Great and a standing army was raised, the Cossacks no longer 
fitted into the new political and military structure. But Peter still spared them. 
It was only when Hetman Ivan St Mazeppa ^ had attempted in the Northern War 
(1707 ; Vol. VII, p. 610) to emancipate the Ul{!raine with the help of the Swedes, 
and had entered into secret negotiations with Charles XII, that Peter struck about 

^ This mail, once (ISSS) bound to a wild horse and carried into the wilds of the Ukraine, hu been 
immortalised hy a poem of Lord Byron, as well as by two paintings of Horace Vcmet. 
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him with his usual cruelty; he took no further consideration for the separate 
interests of the Cossacks, instituted in Moscow a special "Chancery for Little 
Russian affairs,” and abolished the otfice of Hetman. Menschikov (p. 681) cap- 
tured the Sjetch of the Saporogi on the island of Chortiza, and they now emigrated 
to the Crimea. They were recalled to the Dnieper under the empress Anna in 
1737. They did not recognise their country again. Southern Russia had become 
quickly settled after the subjugation of the Tartar Khanates and was covered with 
towns. The steppe, through which the Cossacks had roamed like the Arabs 
through their desert, had been transformed into a populous land. Discontented 
with this, they wished their old land to be restored to them and changed back 
again into a waste, — a further proof that they, the knights of robbery and plunder, 
were no longer suited to the qew age and an organised government. 

Once again in the time of Catherine II a savage social and religious war 
against Poles, Jews, and Catholics blazed fortli, when the Cossacks, together with 
Haidaraakes and every sort of riffraff, wreaked their fury and pillaged whole 
towns like Umani. Gonta and Selisnjak were the ringleaders ; the Greek clergy 
once more added fuel to the flames. At last in 1775 Potemkin, by Catherine's 
orders, took the Sjetch and destroyed it. One part of the insurgents emigrated to 
Turkey ; the rest remained as Cossacks of the Black Sea, they received the southern 
shore of the Sea of Azov and the island of Fanagoria as their homes, with a special 
constitution. This was the end of the free Cossack life ; it only survived in songs. 
Catherine II, being alarmed by revolts, especially by that of J. Pugatschev (1774 ; 
p. 600), and also indignant because her new settlements and towns in the south 
were injured in their development by a population of born robbers, declared, in the 
decree of May 3, 1783, in spite of her liberal views, all the crown peasants of Little 
Russia, and therefore the peasants among the Cossacks, to be serfs, — a measure by 
which a million and a half peasants were presented to the nobles. When in the 
same year she united the Crimea (the Tartar Cossacks) with the empire, “ the old 
life of those semi-nomads, semi-robber knights, with all its romance and adven- 
ture, ceased for ever in the south, and the stillness of the grave sank over that 
country where for centuries a noisy life had pulsed.” A similar phenomenon came 
to light in the territory belonging to the state of Moscow, and to some extent in 
the adjoining districts. The peasant population was no better treated there than 
in Poland ; the treatment of the serfs became more and more oppressive, only 
with the distinction that it was not so much the Boyars here, as the state itself 
and the magistrates, who ill-treated the people with true Oriental brutality, and 
extorted from them the uttermost farthing. Whole districts became depopulated. 
According to the official report there were in one region of 460 square miles 
(German) only 123 inhabited settlements and 967 deserted ones; the reason often 
given for this was "the Czar's taxes and imposts.” The people emigrated by 
thousands ; the limitation and the subsequent abolition of the right of emigration 
proved ineffectual. Vast numbers of those who suffered from the misgovernment 
tried by flight to save their lives at any rate. Many went into the steppe districts 
on the Don and the Volga as far as the Ural River and the Caucasus. There, 
too, Cossack bands were formed, such as those of the Don, the Volga, the Ural, 
etc. They were usually hostile to the state and were often the cause of serious 
disturbances. 

All the pretenders to the Russian crown found supporters among the Cossacks 
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<jr started from that country. Among the more famous chieftains we may men- 
tion Bolotnikof, who encouraged the bands to murder the Boyars, to appropriate 
their goods, their wives and daughters, to plunder the warehouses of the mer- 
chants and divide all state offices among themselves ; then the dreaded Ataman 
Stenka (Stephan) Basin in the time of the Czar Alexis (1667-1671) ; Kondratij 
Bulavin under Peter the Great (1707-1708) ; Pugatchef, who gave himself out 
to be Peter III; further two pseudo-Demetrij ; they were all supported by these 
bands. This was the harvest which the state of Moscow reaped from the Asiatic 
brutality of its policy. But among the Cossacks also arose Jarmak Timofejef (cf. 
VoL II, p. 218), who became famous by the conquest of Siberia, and then Desch- 
nef, the discoverer in 1648 of the strait between America And Asia which was 
later rediscovered by Behring and called after him (Vol. II, p. 220). Cossacks 
conquered Azov and wished to surrender it to the Czar (p. 575). Nevertheless 
the revolts of these Cossacks gave the Eussian government much trouble. It 
was only after the defeat of Pugatchef under Catherine II that their wide 
domains became gradually reduced to order. 


11. THE LAST CENTUEY OF THE POLISH EMPIRE 

A. Poland from John II Casimir to John III Sobieski; the 

Liberum Veto 

The loss of the Ukraine was not the sole disaster which befell Poland in 1654. 
The war for it with Moscow and Turkey was almost worse. But the Swedish 
king Charles X Gustavus, against whose accession John II (Jan) Casimir (1648- 
1668) raised a protest, also declared war with Poland. In addition to these 
Prince Georg Edkdczy II of Transylvania (p. 391) attacked Poland in 1657. 
For many years Poland had not been faced by such great danger. Warsaw 
(Vol. VII, p. 480) and Cracow were in the hands of the Swedes, the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg took Prussia; Wilna and Red Russia were occupied by the Rus- 
sians and Cossacks, and Eakoczy was committing the most terrible ravages ; the 
king fled to Silesia. The saddest feature was that the Slachta joined the Swedes, 
and that there were traitors who roused rebellion against their own sovereign. 
The nobler minds formed a league, at whose head the king placed himself ; and 
an alliance w'as concluded with Austria and Denmark. In spite of some successes 
to their arms the Poles were forced to submit to great sacrifices. In the treaty of 
Wehlau (29th September, 1657) it renounced the suzerainty of I^russia in favour 
of the Elector Frederick William ; by this concession the duchy of Prussia was 
definitely lost. By the treaty with Sweden, concluded on the 3d of May, 1660, 
in the Cistercian monastery of Oliva near Dantsic, Poland had to cede Elbing 
and Livonia; besides this, John Casimir abandoned his rights of inheritance in j 
Sweden, and was only allowed to assume for his life the title of King of Sweden. 
The Polish arms were comparatively most siideessful in the Ukraine, where the 
Poles succeeded in winning over to their side a part of the Cossacks under 
Wyhovskij. Even the son of Chmelnicki (p. 561) submitted to Poland. 
theless the latter was compelled by the truce of Andrussov (20th January, 1667) 
to cede to Moscow Smolensk, Severien, Czemigov, and the Ukraine on the left 
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bank of the Dnieper for thirteen years, and Kiev for two years (see the 
illustrating the History of Poland*^. The war with Turkey, which had been 
brought about by the defeat of a part of the Cossacks under Doroszenko, similarly 
ended with a humiliating peace for Poland at Buczacz (Budziek), which was con- 
cluded eventually under Michael, the successor of John Casimir, on the 18th of 
September, 1672. According to its terms Poland ceded part of the Ukraine to 
Doroszenko, Podolia with the fortress of Kamieniec (Kamenez) to Turkey, and 
consented to pay an annual tribute of twenty-two thousand ducats. 

Still more unfortunate for Poland were the moral degeneracy of its Slachta 
and the general corruption of public life. Each group concluded peace on its 
own account with the enemy ; the parties were hostile to each other and stirred 
up ill-will against the king; even individual officials carried out an independent 
policy. Many were in the pay of foreign powers, among them, for instance, the 
primate of the empire and John Sobieski, the subsequent king; the high digni- 
taries publicly taunted each other with venality. It was in the year 1652 that a 
single deputy from Troki in Lithuania, Wladislaus Sicinski by name, dissolved 
the Eeichstag, which had been summoned at a dangerous crisis, by interposing 
his veto. That the validity of a resolution of the Reichstag depended on the 
assent of each individual member was of the essence of the constitution; each 
individual was the embodiment of the majesty of the empire. Unanimity in all 
the resolutions of the Reichstag had already been demanded (p. 541), and minor- 
ities had before this dissolved the Reichstag. But it was unprecedented that 
an individual should have dared to make the fullest use of the liberum reto. 
Foreign interference and the exercise of influence on the imperial policy were 
henceforward much simplified, since all that was now required was to win over 
one single individual. 

But then as formerly, as if that was the obvious course, the blame was laid on 
the king. John Casimir was cautious and bold, but nevertheless the Slachta 
hated him. He was accused of indifference, no regard was paid to him, and his 
deposition was discussed. He anticipated this last proceeding, as he resolved to 
lay down the crown voluntarily. There was still much haggling about the 
annuity payable to him, just as he had formerly been forced from motives of 
economy to marry his brother’s widow, Marie Louise (p. 550), in order that the 
oountry might not require to keep up two queens. The abdication took place on 
the 16th September, 1668. The Senate and the Chamber of Provincial Deputies 
met in a joint session. With touching words of farewell the weeping king laid 
on the table of the house the deed of abdication, and the whole assembly wept 
with him. But the whole state, as it were, abdicated in the person of the king; 
his retirement was the most tangible proof of the impossible position of public 
affairs in the Polish Empire. 

The ex-king revisited Sokal, Cracow, and Czenstochau ; he learnt of the election 
j of his successor, the feeble Michael Thomas Korybut Wisnioviecki (1669-1673), 
and went to France, where he died at St Germain on the 16th of December, 1672. 
Shortly before that, King Michael had been forced to conclude the shameful 
“peace of Buczacz. He was the son of that Voivod, Jeremias Wisnioviecki of 
Reussen, who had once vented his fury on the Ukraine-Gossacks (p. 556); but he 
bad not inherited the warlike abilities of his father. Under the prevailing 
republican conditions the kingship in Poland of the seventeenth century meant 
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little more than a superfluous ornament, and this was exemplified in Wisnioviecki 
with peculiar force. 

Contemporary Polish literature, which is characterised by the same shallow- 
nw as the political life, is a true mirror of the faults and vices of the Slachta* 
There were few exceptions. We find an apt criticism of it in the small 
Elaefvir compilation, the “Eespublica Poloniae'" (Leiden, 1627), in ‘^Joannis 
Boteri Poloniae descriptio:” ‘‘The king can do as much as he can personally 
effect by good fortune and cleverness. The nobles do what they like ; they 
associate with the king, not as peers, but as brothers.” 

In the person of John III Sobieski (elected after the death of Wisnioviecki 
on May 19, 1674), who had distinguished himself as a general against the Turks 
(p. 162), Poland obtained a king vrho would have been capable of retrieving the 
losses of recent years and of winning fresh glory for the empire. He clung with 
the full force of his soldierly nature to the plan entertained by the greatest kings 
of Poland of opening the decisive campaign against Turkey in alliance with Mos- 
cow and Austria, since he rightly saw that the future of Poland depended on it. 
This idea led him in 1683 to the walls of Vienna, where he defeated the Osmans. 
This brilliant victory, which made him celebrated in the whole Christian world 
(p. 163), and further successes in Hungary were the last rays of sunlight in which 
the fame of Poland shone. A thorough statesman, he treated also the religious 
question from the political standpoint, and thought that he could end the dis- 
putes between the Eoman Catholics and the other confessions by a synod, wliich 
he convened at Lublin in 1680 and then at Warsaw. From this higher point of 
view he organised the Ukraine, adopting just and lenient measures, and in this 
way he won over a large part of the Cossacks. 

He did not hesitate at great self-sacrifices in order to attain his purpose of 
annihilating the Turks. At the beginning of 1656 he sent Christopher Grzymul- 
tovski to Moscow to conclude an alliance with the Czarina Sophia. Poland ceded, 
on the 21st of April, in perpetuity, Smolensk, Czernigov, Dorogobush, Sterodab, 
and Kiev, with the whole of the Ukraine on the left bank of the Dnieper. Mos- 
cow was to pay one hundred and forty-six thousand roubles and to wrest the 
Crimea from the Tartars. The Polish hero, with tears in his eyes, took the oath 
to this “ eternal peace ” with Eussia, in the hope that he had won this state for 
his great plans. But Moscow was then still too barbarous to entertain such noble 
ideas and too weak to be able to carry them out. Sobieski saw himself thrown 
on his own resources. But in his noble efforts he, like his predecessors, was 
always hindered by that social and political corruption in his own country which 
rendered every great undertaking abortive. At the beginning of his reign he 
was full of ideas of a coup d*Stat, but was compelled, like all the others, to 
give up every hope. The actions of this monarch furnish a proof that even 
capable men may become the slaves of circumstances. For this reason it is 
not exclusively those men who have attained considerable results that we 
should call great; to their number we sl|o^id add those also who have made 
high endeavours. 

The Slachta did not even allow him to nominate his son Jacob Lewi^^a his 
successor; they felt indeed a malicious joy when the latter did not recrfve the 
promised hand of an Austrian princess, and they tried to thwart even his mar* 
xiage with a rich Lithuanian. Filled with mortification and weighed down by 
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care, John III eank into his grave on the 17th of June, 1696 (lor his daughter^ 
Theresia Kunigunde, mother of Emperor Charles VII Albert, see Voi VIL 

p. 626). 


J5. The Age of the Saxok Electors. 

The reign of Sobieski was the last flickering gleam in the life of the Polish 
republic. The terrible times of John Casimir now seemed to have come back ; 
party feuds began afresh and with redoubled fury. Hitherto individuals or par- 
ties had betrayed and sold their country, but now kings did the same ; foreign 
countries had hitherto made their influence felt in Poland only by residents and 
money, but now they did so directly by troops, which never left the borders of 
the realm and enforced the orders of tlieir sovereigns by the sword. The Slachta 
formerly, loving freedom beyond all else, had refused to make any sacrifices to- 
the dictates of sound policy or to listen to any reform, but now foreign countries 
were eagerly desirous of maintaining the existing conditions and admitted no 
reforms. Foreign mercenaries took up their quarters in Poland, established arse- 
nals, fought each other, and traversed the territory of the republic in every direc- 
tion without asking any leave. Even before this time the neighbouring powers 
had entertained no great respect for the sovereignty of the Polish state. In 1670 
the Great Elector had ordered a Prussian nobleman, Chr. Ludw. von Kalkstein, 
to be forcibly seized from the very side of King Michael Wisnioviecki and led 
away to Ktinigsberg. John Casimir himself, even in the reign of his brother 
Wladislaus, while travelling in the west of Europe and being driven by a storm on 
the French coast, was kept two years in imprisonment without any special feeling 
being caused in his country at the incident. Poland was now treated with undis- 
guised contempt. In the old days when, according to the ancient custom at a 
coronation, money was scattered among the crowd, no Pole ever stooped to pick up 
a coin ; now they all clutched with botli hands at doles from whatever side thejr 
came. Formerly the Slachta had imposed harsh conditions on foreign candidates 
for the throne, and had stipulated for the recovery of lost provinces, but now no* 
king could be elected without the consent of foreign powers, obtained by humili- 
ating promises. National and religious intolerance grew in consequence stronger. 
Borne and the Jesuits had great influence, andindefatigably carried out their task of 
forcible conversion and merciless oppression of all who were not of their creed. 

The Elector Frederick Augustus (the Strong) of Saxony, or as king of Poland 
Augustus II (1697-1733), owed his election partly to the money which he dis- 
tributed, but mostly to the circumstance that he had adopted tlie Catholic faith 
on June 1, 1697. In the year 1733 the Reichstag had declared heterodox persons^ 
to have forfeited all political rights and ofifices, and by this action had given a 
new pretext to foreign powers for interference in the affairs of the empire. The 
sudden dissolution of the diets was now the ordinary course of things. Under 
Augustus II, out of eighteen diets between the years 1717 and 1733 only five 
brought their deliberations to a close ; under Augustus III, only one. Even the 
law courts were often hindered in their duties by party contests and were com- 
pelled to suspend their sittings. And since the state machinery was stopped 
recourse was had to alliances and armed combinations which led more certainly 
to the goal But it was not difficult even for a foreign power to call into life, ta 
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doit tiieir own purposes, some such " confederation ” They grew up like mush- 
rooms, fought against each other, and increased the confusion. Together with 
political disorganisation, the impoverishment of the Slachta made alarming prog- 
ress. Destitute nobles, who now lived only on the patronage and favour of the high 
nobility, crowded in masses round the rich magnates, whose numbers also steadily 
decreased. As a natural consequence, the peasants were inhumanly oppressed 
The towns, more and more burdened by the national needs, were equally impover- 
ished, especially since they never enjoyed the favour of the crown. The Jesuit 
schools now only fostered a specious learning, and only educated soldiers of Christ, 
who were intended to set up in Poland the Society of Jesus rather than the king- 
dom of God. Even the Piarists, an order established in 1607, who founded schools 
in rivalry with the Jesuits, were more solicitous for tlieir own popularity than for 
the diffusion of true knowledge. The morality and culture of the Slachta were on 
a disgracefully low level ; and their condition was the more repellent since it bore 
no proportion to their ambition, their pretensions, or position in the realm. The 
empire had thus been engaged in a deadly struggle for a century. If its neigh- 
bours allowed it to last so long, the only reason was that they were not them- 
selves ready and strong enougli to swallow Poland up. They jealously watched 
and counterbalanced each other. It was with good reason that the saying "^PoUka 
nterzcfdein stoV (Poland stands by disorder) now became a current proverb. 

Frederick Augustus of Saxony and Poland, physically so strong that he could 
bend a thaler between his fingers and a thorough man of the world, seemed, as a 
Polish writer aptly puts it, to have been chosen by Providence to punish the 
nation for its sins. Frivolous in private and often also in public life, he intro- 
duced immorality and political corruption into his surroundings. In 1699 he 
had just reaped the fruits of the campaigns of his great predecessor by the treaty of 
Karlovitz (p. 166), through wliich Poland recovered from Turkey Podolia and 
Kamieniec, when in the very next year he plunged Poland into a fatal war, which 
almost cost him the throne. He made friendly overtures to Peter the Great of 
Russia and planned with him a campaign against Sweden ; Livonia was to be the 
prize of victory. The Danish king Frederick IV was then drawn into the alli- 
ance, and the Saxon troops, which Augustus always kept in Poland, began the 
war. But the allies had grievously deluded themselves in the person of the 
youthful king of Sweden. Charles XII struck blow after blow with cruslnng effect 
(Vol. VII, p. 501). While Russia by her natural weight and not by her warlike 
skill was finally able to conquer the little country of Sweden, Augustus II and 
Denmark could not make any stand against it. Charles XII demanded from 
the Slachta the deposition of the king, and ordered the election of Stanislaua 
Leszczynski as king on the 12th of June, 1704. Augustus II tried in vain to win 
over Charles XIL He repeatedly offered him, through secret emissaries, a parti- 
tion of Poland, but was obliged, on the 24th of September, 1706, when Charles 
had also conquered Saxony, to renounce the crown of Poland by the treaty of 
Altranstadt, and did not recover it until Chi^^les XII had l)een decisively defeated 
by Peter the Great at Poltava on the 8th of July, 1709. The only iK)wei to 
benefit from this second Northern War was Russia, which finally oqauired 
livonia Esthonia, and Ingria, and so set foot on the Baltic. 

From the beginning of his reign Augnstus II entertained tlie idea of strength- 
^ing the monarchical power ; be kept Saxon troops in Poland and did not consult 
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the Reichstag. But although he possessed considerable talents as a ruler, the 
various schemes which he evolved all turned out disastrously for Poland. The 
opposition against him daily grew stronger, and the followers of Leszczynski, who 
was deposed on August 8, 1709, increased in numbers ; confederations were formed 
on both sides. Russia brought matters to a head. Rapidly and with astonishing 
astuteness Peter the Great found his way in the Polish difficulty, and knew how 
to act. He came between the parties as a mediator, but took the side of Augustus 
as the least dangerous ; he sent, as the Protector of Poland,** eighteen thousand men 
into the country, and negotiated an agreement between the rival parties in Warsaw. 
Augustus II promised to withdraw his Saxons from the country within twenty- 
five days ; all confederations were broken up and prohibited for the future, and 
the constitution was safeguarded. In a secret clause the number of troops in 
Poland was limited ; Poland was not to keep more than seventeen thousand, 
Lithuania not more than six thousand men. The Reichstag of 1717 was forced 
to approve of all these points without discussion, for which reason it was called 
the ‘‘ Dumb Diet.** This was a master move of Peter*s, and all the more so since 
he succeeded in inducing Turkey to recognise this agreement. Since that date 
Russian troops never left the soil of Poland, a policy which was observed up to 
the last partition. 

Another neighbour had to be considered during the dispute for the Polish suc- 
cession, in the person of the Elector Frederick III of Brandenburg. He retorted 
to the promotion of the Elector of Saxony to the throne of Poland by crowning 
himself as King of Prussia on the 18th of January, 1701. This action of his 
meant that he withdrew from the federation of the German Empire with one part 
of his territory, and shifted the centre of gravity of power as a sovereign to 
Prussia, which was not indeed subject to the suzerainty of the emperor ; attention 
was at the same time called to the fact that he claimed the other part of Prussia, 
which still was subject to Poland. The far-sighted policy of the Prussian king 
and his successors is shown by their unwearying solicitude for the organisation 
and strengthening of their army. The numerical superiority of the Russian and 
other troops was intended to be balanced by the efficiency of the Prussians. 
Frederick I was also approached by Augustus II with the plan of partitioning 
Poland. Thus he, the king of Poland, was the first to suggest to his neighbours 
the idea of its partition. The third occasion was in the year 1732, when he hoped 
by this offer to win over the Prussian king for the election of his son Frederick 
Augustus as king of Poland. 

The Reichstag, it is true, after the death of Augustus II (February 1, 1733), 
elected with unusual unanimity Stanislaus Leszczynski on September 11, for the 
second time. But the Slachta forgot that their resolutions were meaningless 
against the will of a stronger power. Forty thousand Russians entered Poland, 
and Russia*s proUgi, Frederick Augustus II of Saxony, was elected king on 
the 17th of January, 1734, with the title of Augustus IIL France was obliged 
to acquiesce in the defeat of her candidate, Leszczynski He received Lorraine 
and Bar as a solatium (1735-1738). He was occupied to the day of his death 
(February 28, 1766) with the thought of his unhappy native land, and ultimately 
collected round him at Nancy and Lun^ville the youth of Poland, in order to 
educate them as reformers. 

It vms now perceived, even in Poland, that the catastrophe could not be long 
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dekyed. The voices that demanded reform grew more numerous. It is a tn^ic 
spectacle to see how the nobler minds in the nation exerted themselves vainly in 
carrying reforms and saving their country. Two great parties (at the head of the 
one was the Czartoryski family, at the head of the other the Potocki) were bitter 
antagonists. The former wished to redeem Poland with the help of Kussia ; the 
latter, with the support of France. Both were wrong in their calculation ; for 
the salvation of Poland was not to be expected from any foreign power, but it 
depended solely on the unanimity and self-devotion of the nation itself, and this 
was unattainable. The whole reign of Augustus III (he died on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, 1768) is filled with these party feuds. 

C. The End of Polish Independence 

The evil star of Poland willed that in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Prussia and Russia should possess, in the persons of Frederick the Great 
and Catherine II, rulers who are reckoned among the greatest in history, while 
Poland herself was being ruined by disunion. In 1764, soon after the death Of 
Augustus ll, both the adjoining states came to an agreement as to an occupa- 
tion of parts of Poland's territory. Stanislaus II Poniatovski, a relation of the 
Czartoryski family, who had been elected king on the 7th of October, 1764, had 
lived hitherto in St. Petersburg and had been, as a favourite of Catherine, intended 
for the throne of Poland. This circumstance in itself gave grounds for supposing 
that this king, in spite of his amiable nature, would be a tool of the Russian 
policy. The Czartoryskis indeed wished to use the opportunity and introduce 
useful reforms, and took up a strong position against Russia ; but confederations 
were soon formed for the protection of the old liberties, and these received the 
support of Russia, whose interest it was to keep up the lack of central authority 
in Poland. All the European powers then showed a singular eagerness for expan- 
sion ; the idea of partition seemed to be in the air. The Emperor Charles VI and 
Frederick William I of Prussia had already inquired, through their representa- 
tives in Russia, what attitude the Czar would adopt on the fall of the Polish 
Empire. Later, as is well known, the plan of a partition of Prussia cropped up ; 
Austria, Russia, Sweden, and France gave it their consent. But when Frederick 
showed his loving neighbours how hard he could strike, they left him and imme- 
diately devoted their attention to the weaker Poland, which was not in a condition 
to keep off her enemies. Poland is alone to blame. On the 17th of February, 
1772, at the beginning of 1793, and on October 24, 1795, Poland was partitioned 
between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and the Polish Empire disappeared from 
the map of Europe (see the map at page 564). The people of Poland had also to 
endure the mortification of seeing their own diet concur in these outrages of the 
great powers. 

Thus the Polish state, after ksting eight hundred years, ceased to be. The 
cause was the morbus niimae libertatis (the dfeease of unbridled liberty). Poknd, 
in the search for the solution of the main constitutional question, went to excess 
and was choked by the exuberance of individual license. We therefore lefrli an 
unusual amount ^m the history of Poknd ; it is of great importance for the 
world’s history, since it offers us something new. Apart from this, Poknd did 
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much for culture and progress. Civilization, indeed, if we leave out of account 
Copernicus, who after all enjoyed a West European training, was never h%her 
there than in the West; but Poland carried the culture of the West to the East. 

After this date there were frequent rumours of efforts to be made by Polish 
patriots, especially by those who had emigrated to France, to recover political 
independence ; European diplomacy has often been occupied with the Polish ques- 
tion. But beyond friendly encouragement the Poles found no friend who with 
powerful hand could and would have reversed the momentous events of the last 
decades of the eighteenth century. The Polish emigrants threw in their fortunes- 
with France, and formed legions which fought under the eagles of Napoleon I, in 
the hope that lie would help them to set up their kingdom once more. Such sen- 
timents were foreign to the Corsican tyrant; the Poles, like otlier nations, were to 
him mere pawns on his chessboard. It is true, that after the peace of Tilsit on the 
2l8t of July, 1807, he created the Grand Duchy of Warsaw under the Saxon king 
Frederick Augustus I, which comprised Warsaw and Cracow, but he only did thai 
to weaken Prussia and Austria. The Congress of Vienna (1814-1815) ‘‘ regulated 
t^ie Polisli question so far that Prussia recovered Posen, and Austria, Eiist Galicia. 

Tlie noble-minded emperor Alexander I consented that a constitutional king- 
dom, under a Russian Grand Duke as governor, should be created out of the Warsaw 
district (“Congress Poland “), and a republic out of Cracow, under the protection 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia (1815). But the Poles once again failed to cham* 
pion their cause. In the Cracow district a new revolt was planned against Russia^ 
and, in the event of success, naturally against Prussia also. The revolt broke out 
on November 29, 1830, in Warsaw. The moment selected was unfavourable* 
Russia, just after her victory over Turkey, was in a better position. The Polish 
troops were defeated (cf. Vol. VIII), the constitution repealed, and the Polish 
territory henceforward was incorporated with Russia. When a new rising, in the 
spring of 1846, caused disturbances, the free state of Cracow was occupied in 
November by Austria. Tlie insurrection of 1863 had from the first still less 
prosj^ects (Ibid.). The Polisli question thus temporarily disappeared from the 
chessboard of European diplomacy. 

12. RUSSIA AS A EUROPEAN POWER 
A, Tub Stkuggle between Pkogkess and Reaction down to 1680 

Thjb Tartar dominion was the greatest calamity that befell the Russian state 
in its entire historical development, not merely because it lost political independ- 
ence for nearly three hundred years, and was treated with barbarity and became 
impoverished, but in a still higher degree because the people were nearly five 
hundred years behind Western Eurofie in the progress of civilization. A despotic 
government, which treated its subjects like Asiatics, a taxation which emptied the 
pockets of the people, a brutalisation of habits, a growth of servility among the 
population, and, as a consequence, a disparagement and even a contempt for cul- 
ture, an Asiatic arrogance, and a tendency to aloofness from the West European 
world, — all this was the fruit of the long Tartar thraldom. And can any 
assert that even now Russia has entirely outgrown these characteristics ? 
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It was only toward the end of the fifteenth century that more frequent tid- 
ings of Russia reached Western Europe. On the other hand, Russia had a keeu 
interest in the latter. The Florentine Union (p. 509) might be regarded as the 
first step towards closer intercourse between East and West. But the reign of 
Ivan III in this as in many other connections marks a real epoch. Ivan III 
made himself famous by his marriage with the house of the Palieologi (p. 516) 
and also by the fact that he finally shook off the Tartar yoke. The Hapsburga 
were the first to wish to enter into relations with Russia. Nicholas Popel von 
Lobkovitz (1486) and George von Thurn appeared there as the envoys of Freder- 
ick III and Maximilian. The Archduke Sigismund of the Tyrol (died 1496) sent 
Michael Snups with the order to learn Russian, and inquire into all the chief 
points of interest in the country. Ivan himself instituted embassies to Hun- 
gary, Germany, and Italy (cf. p. 518). He asked King Matthias Corviiius to 
send him skilful miners (1482). He made the same request to the emperor Fred- 
erick III, asking at the same time for an artillerist, a builder, and a silversmith* 
He summoned painters and architec^ts, goldsmiths and bell founders from Italy ; 
among the engineers the most famous was Aristotele Fioraventi, a Bolognese, who 
cast cannon and created the first artillery in Ihissia. An Italian Giambattista 
della Volpe (or, in Russian, I wan Frjasin) was director of the Mint in Moscow 
after the year 1469. The Greek diplomatist, Trachaniotes, in the year 1489, con- 
ducted negotiations for the marriage of a daughter of Ivan HI with Maximilian. 
In the year 1520 Paolo Centurione, a Genoese merchant, came to Moscow with a 
papal letter of introduction. He was ostensibly commissioned to find a new route 
from Europe to India, but assuredly received other secret instructions. Impor- 
tant results followed the diplomatic labours of the Austrian ambassador Sieg- 
mund Herberstein, who visited Russia on two occasions (1516-1518 and 1526— 
1527) and wrote a much read book, “ Rerum moscoviticariim commentarii,” about 
the results of his investigations (cf. the explanation to Figure 6 on the illustra- 
tion at page 467). A Corintliian by birth he knew Slovenic, and could therefore 
with great facility learn the Russian language and collect news. Nevertheless, he 
relates many fabulous stories of wonderful human beings and beasts in Russia. 
The Venetians and English being excited by the discovery of America, like the 
Genoese by their merchant Centurione, wished to find a new route through Russia 
to India. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby in the reign of King Edward VI (1553) fitted out 
an English expedition ; but instead of finding the northeast passage to India 
Richard Chancellor, the captain of one of tlie three ships, was driven by a storm 
to the mouth of the Dwina. Ivan the Terrible (p. 521) received him very gra- 
ciously and gave the English merchants special privileges. After that time a brisk 
trade developed between England and Russia ; in fact an English trading company 
for Russia was founded with headquarters at Moscow, and several branches,, 
which became a formidable rival of the Hansa. Ivan, a friend of the British,, 
was meknamed by the anti-progressive Rul^ans the English Czar,” and even 
contemplated the idea of marrying an Englishwoman. The English merchants 
soon aimed at monopolising the trade and industries of Russia ; tliey started fec- 
tories and prepared accurate maps of separate districts. Their trading-agent, Gilea 
Fletcher, wrote in 1591 a detailed account of Russian trade. This first discovery 
ot Russia, as the people of England called Chancellor’s journey, brought a rich 
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harvest to the English and produced a large output of rather valuable literature 
on Eussia. The Dutch, here as in many other parts of the world, followed in the 
footsteps of the English. They too equipped several expeditions in order to find 
the northern passage to China and India, and their trade soon outstripped the 
English. Isaac Massa, their agent, who made several journeys in Russia and 
Asia, collected important information, studied cartography, and was the first to 
bring home trustworthy accounts of Siberia. Hessel Gerritsz, a Dutchman, pub- 
lished in 1614 a map of Russia (the first, by Anton Wied, dates from the year 
1542). Even the French and Germans took steps to open commercial relations 
with Russia. 

But the Russian nation thought otherwise. Instead of seizing the opportun- 
ity and learning as much as possible from the foreigners, they offered energetic 
resistance to foreign influence ; only some few persons tried to bring Eussia into 
closer relations with Western Europe. A feud broke out between the conserva- 
tives and the party of progress, between darkness and enlightenment, which 
characterises the inner life of Russia after its emancipation from the Mongol 
dominion. It still continues with undiminished force and persistently demands 
immense sacrifices of blood, wealth, and the most valuable possessions of mankind. 
The future of Russia depends on the decision she takes to oppose or to encourage 
progress. 

In Russia as a despotic state the decision ought in the first line to come from 
the rulers themselves. But the education which always fettered the Russian 
Czars to the palace and its environs and tied them with innumerable formalities, 
was ill adapted to make clear-sighted level-headed men of them. The Orthodox 
Church in her ignorance supported the policy of resistance to Western culture. 
Such harmless innovations as shaving the beard, bathing on certain days, killing 
vermin, or wearing European clothes, were, in the eyes of the uneducated clergy, 
who could hardly read or write, regarded as treachery to their nationality and the 
Church. 

It is, therefore, no mere accident that Boris Godunov (p. 525), having been 
brought up far from the court, was the first Czar who could be called an Occi- 
dental friend of civilization. Not only did he invite foreigners to his country, 
but he sent young men to study in Ltibeck, France, and England, founded schools, 
and wished even to endow a university at Moscow, and for this purpose obtained 
professors from Germany. He had his children taught by strangers, and ordered 
a map of Russia to be prepared for his son, which was afterwards used by the 
Dutchman, Hessel Gerritsz, for his edition. He was, therefore, compared by 
foreign nations to I^lemy (cf. the Bulgarian Symeon, p. 332) or Numa Pom- 
pilius. But he roused antagonism in Russia ; representations were made to him 
through the Patriarch. Even Dmitri] the Pretender was a friend of culture, and 
for this reason could not hold his own. Schujskij (p. 526), a thorough-paced 
Muscovite, repealed the innovations of Godunov and Demetrius. 

The first Romanovs were friends of European culture. Michael summoned 
scholars to Russia ; Arsenins, a Greek, set up a Greek and Latin school in Moscow. 
A still greater patron of foreigners was Alexej (1645-1676). He was devoted to 
hawking, although it was forbidden by the Church; he brought foreigners in 
numbers to Russia, protected them from the hatred of the people, and assigned 
them a particular quarter in Moscow, which was called the German suburb or. 
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Slohoda. Previous Czars had not even known how to write ; we have many let« 
ters written by Alexej, a treatise on hawking, and memoirs of the Polish war. It 
was he who fetched the Little Eussian scholars Slavinecky and Polocky (p. 658) 
to Moscow and established the first postal communications with the West. He 
also first established a court theatre. His son Feodor, a monarch of kindly dis- 
position, governed on the same lines. Now at last private individuals and min- 
isters were found who were zealous advocates of West European culture. The 
enlightened chancellor Alexejs, Ordin-Nashtshokin, and the Boyar Matvejev were 
Westerners ; they lived in civilization, and were students of learning without pay- 
ing any attention to the prejudices of their countrymen. Vasily W. Grolizyu, 
who was minister 1680-1689, and favourite of the regent. Sophia, was especially 
praised and admired by the foreigners. Neuville, the Franco-Polish diplomatist, 
wrote of him that he was one of the most intellectual, magnificent, and courteous 
princes of his time ; his palace conveyed the impression of the court of an Italian 
prince. Golizyn’s house was splendidly furnished. He planned, so Neuville tells 
us, to emancipate the peasants, to introduce complete liberty of conscience, to 
make the beggars rich, and to populate the deserts. 

Even in the bosom of the Church there appeared, under Alexej, a man who 
ventured to meditate ecclesiastical reforms; this was the patriarch Nikon. 
Among other things, he ordered a revision of the service books, into which many 
errors had been introduced by copyists. But the success of his efforts was trifling. 
The emendations of Nikon produced, far from a reform, a schism in the Eussian 
ChurcL The priests refused to accept the revised books, and regarded them as 
heretical This division (raskol) still estranges millions of subjects, who embody 
Old Eussia, from the Eussian Church. From the bosom of the Easkolniks came, 
for example, Pugatchef. After postal communications with Western Europe 
had been instituted, a Eussian wrote, “The foreigners have knocked a hole 
between our country and theirs ; the post, which possibly is financially advan- 
tageous to the Czar, only harms the country. The foreigners know at once 
whatever takes place in our land,*' 

And yet what would Eussia have been without the foreigners ? Everything had 
to be brought in from abroad ; architects, engineers, painters, artists, officers and 
military requirements, cannon founders, bell founders, miners, silversmiths, gold- 
smiths, doctors, chemists, actors, teachers, and so on. It was only under the 
direction of the English, Germans, and Dutch that industries, mines, glass manu- 
factories, powder mills, eta, were started. For all military successes the Eussians 
are thus indebted to the outside world. Foreigners conducted the defence of the 
towns. Even agriculture was ennobled by them. An Austrian monk planted the 
first vineyard near Astrakhan. * Foreigners introduced decency into the customs of 
the country. But instead of founding as many schools as possible and a national 
learning, the Eussians were satisfied to import their intellectual supplies, and were 
thus always dependent on that foreign civilization which in their hearts they 
despised with an Oriental arrogance. . 

On the other hand, even the slight progress made by Eussia provoked uneasi- 
ness abroad. The emperor Maximilian I wrote to the Master of the Teutonic 
Order that the greatness of Eussia was a danger. The attempt to acquire iSans 
Schlitte of Goslar (cf. p. 521) failed, owing to the protest of Hasenkamp, Provincial 
Master of the Teutonic Order in livonia. He obtained the order to arrest Schlitte, 
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and lihe art/kans whom he had engaged dispersed. King Ferdinand I issued a 
proclamation forbidding the export of arms. Sigismund Augustus of Polaxi^ 
xaised a protest in the name of Christianity that Eussia, the enemy at every free 
nation, was attracting immigrants who disseminated useful knowledge in the ooun-^ . 
try, and expressed a fear lest this custom would become the ordinary policy of 
European nations. German master-tradesmen were no longer willing to initiate 
their Eussian employees into the course of business, and German engineers in 
Moscow sent away their apprentices during certain operations, that they might 
not acquire the secret of the process. The English, too, threw hinderance in the 
way of Eussian merchants in order to secure for themselves the trade monopoly. 

B . Peter the Great 

It was the greatest good fortune for Eussia that in the long struggle, affecting 
all the aspects of Eussian life, between light and darkness it possessed such a 
ruler as Peter the Great, the son of Alexej by his second wife, a lady of the house 
of Naryszkin (cf. genealogical tree on p. 683). Peter, a man of rare gifts, with a 
marvellous memory and an indomitable will, placed himself most emphatically on 
the side of the party of culture ; he overthrew with a strong but rough hand the 
onemies of European civilization and refinement, brought Eussia suddenly nearer 
to Europe, and procured her an honourable place among the great European powers* 
Like Godunov, he had not been brought up in the stifling atmosphere of the Czar's 
court, but in the country, since his sister Sophia wished to kCep him far from the 
throne. A rough child of nature, with keen mother wit, he rode rough-shod over all 
meaningless tradition, and wjiile thus arousing the horror of his countrymen he 
excited the admiration of the outside world. He was the first Czar who left his 
palace, laid his own hand to every sort of work, travelled everywhere, and per- 
formed the hitherto unprecedented feat of a journey to the West. 

Peter became absolute Czar in 1689, after his half-sister Sophia the regent, 
who had even plotted against his life, had been placed in the Convent of the Mus- 
covite Sisters (died July 14, 1704). His brother and co-Czar Ivan V took no share 
in the government, but was merely named with Peter in all state documents down 
to his death on January 29, 1696. By the year 1725 Peter with restless energy 
had accomplished a vast number of works, for the completion of which the Eus- 
sians with their natural lethargy would have otherwise required centuries. One 
goal shone before him and led his steps; he wished to make Eussia great and 
strong by culture. And since he was not for one moment in doubt that much 
must first be learnt from Europe, he twice journeyed westward to study, and was 
always eager to bring his country nearer to the Western nations and to pave the 
way for a systematised commerce with them. Just as his plans were diametrically 
•opposed to the views of the Eussian conservatives, so his life was an uninterrupted 
and bitter struggle against Old Eussia, against all the dark forces which openly 
and in secret tried to preserve the old order, — in a word, against the past. 

This explains his enthusiasm for the sea and the navy, which might become the 
connecting links with Western Europe. Eussia was an inland empire, on every 
side somewhat remote from the sea, and her neighbours jealously watched that she 
diouldnot set foot on it This unfavourable geographical position has coloured the 
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whole history of Russia. Condemned by nature to seclusion, she became in the 
course of time accustomed to this, and soon regarded it as a natural characteristic* 
The little country of Greece was formerly indebted to its position on the Mediter* 
tanean, the highroad of the world, for ita high civilization, as also was ancient Italy. 
For this reason Ivan IV had already endeavoured to conquer Livonia and win a 
place on the Baltic. Peter grasped this idea still more clearly and applied himself 
to the naval question with all the fire of his soul. When he saw the sea for the 
iirst time at Archangel, he was as it were inspired. English and Dutch ships came 
thither by the long and seldom ice-free route past the North Cape. That was for 
the time being the only way to Western Europe, and there was the first oppor- 
tunity of seeing foreign shipping; Peter was seized by a longing for the sea, like a 
man who, after long years in a foreign country, is smitten with homesickness. 
He learnt shipbuilding, studied naval subjects, associated with mariners, and 
formed the plan of journeying to Western Europe in order to gain a complete 
knowledge of the subject. But he first conquered the Turkish Azov, in 1696, 
and determined to build a fleet on the corner of the Sea of Azov. 

He had been primarily indebted to the technical skill of foreign officers for 
the capture of the fortress, and this could only confirm him in his intention 
•of going to the West. His victory over the Turks produced an impression in 
Western Europe, and many sovereigns congratulated him. In the year 1697 he 
started on his first European journey, accompanied by two hundred and seventy 
followers. This was an .epoch-making event for Russia and for the civilized 
world, since Russia thus broke with her past and went to sit at the feet of the 
West, only to assume later one of the first places in the circle of the European 
powers. It was not so much the magnificence of the Western courts that 
impressed the royal barbarian as the culture; before that he bowed humbly. 
Disguised as a simple member of his suite under the plebeian name of Peter 
Michailof, he went into foreign countries, not to enjoy himself, but to learn. He 
did not yet consider himself worthy to appear in all his state. He had for some 
time served in his own army as a private, then as a bombardier, later as a captain, 
and so through the grades, and had submitted to the orders of foreigners. It was 
only after great victories that he ventured to assume higher commands. He went 
via Riga to Holland first, and then visited England and Holland ; not France this 
time, because Louis XIV, as Duke Louis de Saint-Simon tells us, dissuaded him 
in a courteous manner. He wished to see everything everywhere. Holland, with 
its highly developed navy, especially attracted him. It was an important point 
for the education of the Russian people, particularly the nobles, who avoided all 
manual labour, that he worked there with an axe as a carpenter in order to learn 
thoroughly the art of shipbuilding. 

Peter, on his return home from abroad, tried to utilise what he had learnt in 
as many ways and places as he could. The knowledge that Russia emphatically 
required access to the sea for her development soon led him into war with Sweden, 
which, by the possession of Livonia, Esthoni^ Ingria, and Finland, could call the 
Baltic its own (dominiim mans Baltioi). This, the second or true, “ Northern 
War*' with Charles IX of Sweden ranks among the most important in European 
history. "Peter's badly armed and ill-trained army confronted the best tro<|p| in 
Europe. But every defeat which he sustained only served* him as a lesson. The 
losses of his enemies grew larger and larger, until on the 8th of July, 1709, he 
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crushed them at Poltava. At a banquet afterwards he drank the health of tike 
captured Swedish officers for the lessons they had taught him. From that day 
forward he made continuous progress on the l^ltic, until at the peace of Nystad 
(10th of September, 1721) he obtained Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, and parts of 
Finland and Carelia (see the inserted map). Sweden thus sank to the position of 
a second-class or third-class power. The maritime problem was solved for Bussia; 
a new era dawned. Peter and Russia were seized with a wild joy. Peter publicly 
danced upon the table and drank to the health of the cheering mob. He had 
resolved even before the close of the war to remove the centre of the empire to 
the Baltic. He therefore built after 1703 on the Neva, in the territory conquered 
from Sweden, a fortress and a new capital which was to bear his name, in order 
that Russia should not again be driven back from the sea, and that she should not 
forget the man who had led her to the sea. He remembered, as he did so, the 
ancient times when that coast had been Russian, and the men who had won the 
jfirst victory over the Swedes (p. 467). He therefore founded the Alexander- 
Nevskij Order. St. Petersburg, where he felt himself “ in a sort of paradise,” he 
modestly called his little window looking on Europe. 

This same longing for the sea impelled him to win the shore of the Black 
Sea. The declaration of hostilities by the Sultan, whom Sweden, the Tartars, 
Stanislaus Leszczynski, and the French had instigated to make war on Russia, was 
therefore most welcome to him. Peter already dreamt of marching to Zarigrad 
(Slav = Constantinople), as once the heroes of old Russia had done, in order to 
free the Christians of the East — Serbs, Montenegrins, Bulgarians, Greeks, and 
Wallachians — from the Turkish yoke. He calculated upon a universal rising of 
the Christians, but his undertaking failed simply because no such rising took 
place. Surrounded at Husch on the Pruth by two hundred thousand Turks and 
Tartars, he was compelled to surrender Azov on July 23, 1711, and destroy his 
fleet He took this humiliation deeply to heart It was reserved for his suc- 
cessors to conquer the northern shore of the Black Sea (see the map facing l£^t 
page). 

He fought with better fortune against the Persians for the possession of the 
Caspian Sea, across which the commerce between Europe and Asia was intended 
to pass. The Russians captured in 1723 Daghestan, Gilan, Mazenderan, with 
Resht, Ashterabad, and Baku. The way was paved for their dominion on the 
Caspian Sea. 

With a thorough appreciation of the value of free intercourse, Peter provided 
for new highroads and waterways throughout his empire, and contemplated con- 
necting the Twerza with the Msta, the Dwina and the Don with the Volga, the 
Caspian Sea with the Black Sea, and both by means of the Volga with the Baltic. 
He constructed the great Ladoga Canal, which connected the Wolchov with the 
Neva. Holland was his model in these operations, as Sweden was for road- 
making. The postal system was satisfactorily enlarged under Pater, although 
German officials were still employed and the postal accounts were for a long time 
kept in German. Peter also tri^ to improve the fairs, of which there were some 
sixteen hundred and thirty. He concluded commercial treaties with several 
European states, ordered his Boyars to send their children abroad, and undertook 
himself, in the year 1716, his second journey to the West, where he devoted hia 
special attention this time to art and science, a proof of the progress he himself 
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fcad mad^ in culture. He now visited France and took paii[ii8 to conclude a com- 
mercial treaty and a closer alliance with Louis XV, and would have been glad to 
marry his daughter Elizabeth to the heir to the throne. But France only con- 
sented to a commercial treaty. Louis XV married on September 6, 1725, Maria, 
daughter of that Stanislaus Leszczynski whom Peter in 1707 had helped to drive 
from the Polish throne. 

Peter also brought foreigners into the country that they might erect work- 
shops there and carry on business. The French started tapestry works and 
stocking factories on the model of the Gobelins manufactory at Paris, and were 
famous for their skill in weaving Kussian wool, as the English were for the 
preparation of Russian leather. The Czar allowed foreigners to look everywhere 
for metals. He himself founded factories and commanded the Russian artisans 
to take instruction from foreigners ; thus he sent a number of shoemakers from 
every town to Moscow to be taught by the English who were working there. He 
improved the conditions of mining, agriculture, and stock-rearing. No aspect of 
economic development escaped his notice. The prosperity of the empire increased 
and the economic revival spread. The national revenue increased in fifteen years 
(1710-1725) from three to ten million roubles. The influence and prestige of 
Russia were immensely widened by the growth of national wealth and inter- 
course with other countries. The first place among all Russian monarchs is on 
these grounds most emphatically to be assigned to Peter the Great. 

The chief corps in Russia had been, since Ivan the Terrible, the Strelitz. As 
they had several times revolted against Peter, he dissolved them in 1698, after 
inflicting a sanguinary punishment on their disloyalty. He now formed new regi- 
ments of foot soldiers and dragoons as a standing army, which was raised to two 
hundred and ten thousand men and regularly levied. The Cossacks and the wild 
Eastern tribes supplied an unlimited number of fighting men. Peter created a 
large force of artillery and a fleet, numbering forty-eight ships of the line, eight 
hundred vessels, and twenty-eight thousand sailors, which soon showed its value 
in war. There were in his army many foreign officers or Russians educated 
abroad, so that in the end he was able to defeat all his enemies. In this task he 
was especially supported by his general Patrick Gordon, a Scotchman, his admiral 
Francois Lefort, a Genevan (both died in 1699), and James Bruce, a Scotchman, 
who managed the artillery department. The Russians themselves soon made 
merry over the old army ; Theophan Pososhkof, the peasant scholar and partisan 
of Peter, compared it to a herd of cattle. The army which Peter created beat the 
first commanders in Europe. 

He devoted not less careful attention to founding educational institutions, so 
that Russia might no longer be dependent for her culture on the outside world. 
He thus set up technical schools, such as a school for accountants, a school for 
working builders, a naval academy, a school of cartography, and introduced 
foreign teachers, with whom he had personally much intercourse. His acquaint- 
ance with Leibnitz, whom he nominated privy councillor with a salary of one 
thousand thalers, was important. At the suggestion of Leibnitz he founded 
the Academy of Sciences, which was intetided to have its seat in St. Peters- 
burg (it only came into existence after his death, 1725). Peter also equipped' 
scientific expeditions, as for example to Kamtchatka, in order to solve the 
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problem ■whether Asia is coimecfced with America, xi* was not kss important for 
Eussia that he bronght to his court scholars from Little Eussia such as Theophan^ 
Prokopovitch and Stephan Javorsky, who had already advised the founding of m 
Academy and now found a useful outlet for their energies in the ecclesiastiei^ 
domain. But the most important point was, that Peter decided no one should 
be admitted to the service of the State who had not acquired the rudiments of 
school education and some technical knowledge. Nobles who were unable to read 
and write were to lose their nobility. Every official was bound to put his chik 
dren in a national school from their tenth to their fifteenth year; uneducated 
children of the official class were not allowed to marry unless they had learnt a* 
trade. The Czar ordered a number of technical books to be translated into Eussiaii^ 
on which task he himself gave advice to the authors. They were to aim in thdr 
translations at reproducing not so much the words as the sense, and were to he* 
on their guard against useless digressions. He also reformed the obsolete and 
unpractical alphabet by devising new forms of letters. Since the art of printing 
in Eussia had made no progress since the sixteenth century, he summoned Butcli 
printers and set up two printing-presses in Moscow, four in St. Petersburg; one 
each in Tchernigov, Novgorod, and other towns. He also was a patron of science. 
The author Polykarpov received two hundred roubles from Peter for the History 
of Russia from the Sixteenth Century onwards,” which he printed. Peter did 
much also for geography. He ordered curious bones, peculiar stones, and even 
inscriptions to be collected, and human and animal abortions to be exhibited,, 
while he noticed in the ukase that ignorant people made mysteries of such thinga 
and ascribed them usually to diabolic agency. He had the monastic libraries 
examined and* copies made of their archives. He built hospitals and sent young 
persons to study medicine abroad. From the 1st of January, 1700, he introduced 
into Russia the Christian chronology (of course according to the Julian calendar,, 
which had become in the interval antiquated, but was still tenaciously upheld by 
most non-Catholics), while hitherto the foundation of the world had been taken as 
the starting-point He even recognised the value of the public press, and brought 
into existence in 1714 the Petersburg Journal.” By such many-sided and far- 
sighted efforts to advance the civilization of his country he more than justified 
the doctorate which he received from Oxford, and the further honour of being 
nominated a member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 

The ancient provincial administration would obviously be affected by this 
great reorganisation, and all the more so as the worst abuses prevailed in this 
domain. Since the officials, as was then the custom almost everywhere, received 
no salary, but only grants of land, or had to maintain themselves at the expense of 
the population, they became regular tormentors of the people, whom they could 
plunder without breaking the law. Such emoluments were called in Eussia 
Kormlenje, that is, nourishment or forage. “ Wait for your post and grow fat " 
was the formula for appointment in the days of the old Czars. Peter abolished 
the Eormlenje, in doing which he acted with his usual harshness, if not brutality,, 
and appointed a fixed salary for every office. 

In the machinery of administration complete confusion prevailed, sinee the 
departments of the individual magistrates were not clearly separated. Peter 
divided the empire in 1708 into eight, in 1719 into ten (and later into eleven) 
governorships, and these finally into forty-three provinces. Each governor bad at 
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Hi side a provincial council elected from the nobles. As central authorities he 
created in 1718 ten governmental colleges or ministries, on the Danish and 
Siredish model, for foreign atfairs, for war, the navy, the treasury, law, the reve- 
nue, noble estates, industries, mining and trade. In each college one foreigner 
was given a position. In 1711 Peter instituted a Senate, in the place of the Coun- 
cil of the Boyars, as the supreme court of justice and a supervisory authority ; 
ha nominated a Procurator-General as its president, who was to watch over the 
observance of the laws. He gave the towns self-government and independent 
jurisdiction, and established at St Petersburg, to control them all, a chief magis- 
trate who was responsible to the Senate only, and had to attend to trade and 
commerce The Czar created a body of police and introduced a sort of state inqui- 
sition in order to break down the opposition to his reforms. He improved the 
judicial system partly after the Swedish model, more especially the criminal code, 
and reformed the system of taxation by substituting a poll-tax for the hearth-tax. 
He took the severest measures to ensure the public peace, by no means an easy 
task when brigandage was so widely prevalent. He prosecuted the coiners, built 
workhouses, infirmaries, and lunatic asylums; he called on all his subjects to 
inform against thieves, and punished the guilty often with his own hand. In 
order to raise the tone of honour among the whole body of officials, who were both 
ignorant and corrupt, lie ordered that every one who entered the public service 
should become noble. By this expedient and by the institution of orders (p. 576), 
he abolished the privileges of the hereditary nobility. Service and work would for 
the future ennoble a man. He introduced into the public service fourteen grades, 
of which the highest were to be attained by merit only, without respect of birth. 

He interfered even with family and social life. He would not tolerate face- 
veils, or litters concealed by curtains. Women were not to live in Asiatic seclu- 
sion, but move about freely in the European fashion. He repealed the old Eussian 
law by which all members of a family had equal rights of inheritance, and intaro- 
duced the German law of primogeniture, in order that the younger sons should be 
compelled to look for a livelihood in trade or in the civil service. But this 
enactment was repealed under the empress Anna, since it did not suit Eussian 
conditions. Peter further decreed that serfs should only be sold by families and 
not separately like heads of cattle. He introduced the social forms and customs 
of the West, arranging, for example, balls and receptions upon the French model. 
Indeed, he gave orders that Western dress should be worn in order, as an English 
diplomat expressed it, that his people might be transformed both outwardly and 
inwardly ; and to make them entirely European, or as he himself declared to the 
Danish ambassador Juel, in order to make men cut of beasts. When, having 
returned from his first European journey, he was respectfully welcomed by the 
Boyars, he received them graciously, embraced and kissed them, but at the same 
time remonstrated with them about their dress, cut off with his own hands the 
beards of Field-Marshal Alexef S. Schein and others, as well as their long skirts 
and sleeves, and required that men and women alike should dress as Europeans* 
No one might appear at court in any other costume ; a tax of from thirty to one 
hundred roubles was laid upon beards, ^ short, there was hardly a form ol life 
that Peter would not have gladly reformed, all to raise his people as quickly as 
possible from the condition of barbarism. But although he esteemed strangers, 
followed their advice, and wished to Europeanise Eussia, he did not do s6 llavishly, 
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but only adopted useful novelties; he preserved the dignity of the Bussieii 
nation and allowed no encroachments by foreigners ; thus he punished severely 
any one who propagated Lutheran doctrines among the Eussians. He plaoed, as < 
far as possible, Eussians in the leading positions. 

He did all this with as much haste as if he wanted to leave nothing for his 
successors to do, or as if he were afraid that his reforms would be reversed and 
his Eussians brought back to the old barbarism. Nor was this anticipation alto- 
gether groundless ; for in spite of his iron rule and unparalleled energy he had his 
enemies; he had not by any means conquered the darkness. The party of Old 
Eussia still lived ; they crept away like reptiles when a sunbeam strikes into their 
lurking place. ‘^Unhappily he stands alone with his dozen workers while mil- 
lions block the way,” wrote the enlightened Pososhkof, peasant and merchant at 
once (p. 677), in his book on “Poverty and Wealth.” The people, the body of 
officials, the clergy, the Boyars, and in fact his own relations, were dissatisfied* 
with the reforms. When Peter came back in 1698 from his travels, a story was 
current that it was not the Czar, but a stranger, while the real Czar had been 
rolled into the sea in a barrel by the Germans. The priests announced the 
approach of Antichrist, and since, according to a prophecy. Antichrist was to be 
born in adultery, it was said that Peter’s mother, the second wife of Alexej, was 
the false virgin, the adulteress. Insulting notices were posted on the walls. The 
clergy were especially dangerous, since, being unpleasantly disturbed in their 
dolce far niente by Peter, they thought it their duty to oppose the innovations. 
The patriarch of Moscow declared that shaven beards were unworthy of men ; a 
beardless man resembled an animal. European dress was stigmatised as the 
badge of unchristian views. Foreigners were always in such danger that Peter 
had to protect them. A physician, Bremburg, was almost murdered because a 
skeleton had been seen in his possession. Whenever fires broke out foreigners 
were not infrequently the victims. On the occasion of the revolt of the Strelitz 
corps a massacre of all foreigners had been planned. It was intended to destroy 
the German quarter and to attempt the life of the Czar. If he had not inter- 
vened at the very first with severity and courage, a general revolution would 
have broken out. 

The victories of Azov and Poltawa contributed largely to strengthen Peter’s 
government Nevertheless he was called upon to suppress numerous risings of 
the Cossacks and different bands as well as the rebellions of various individuals. 
How far the clergy were to blame for these insurrections cannot at this distance 
of time be ascertained. They even knew how to sow opposition in his family. 
His sister, his wife Eudoxia Lopuchin, and even his son Alexej, were unfriendly 
to his reforms and therefore to him. That was the greatest sorrow to Peter. He 
sent his wife in 1698 to a convent, but her cell became the centre of all the 
machinations against him. He tried vainly to guide his son’s steps into another 
path. Even the threat to exclude him from the throne proved unavailing. While 
he was on his travels Alexej fled in 1717 to the relations of his wife, Charlotte 
of Brunswick, at Vienna. But Peter sent secret agents after him. They found 
him at Sant* Elmo, near Naples. He was induced to return home, and his father 
sat sternly in judgment over him. He forced Alexej, at a meeting of notables in 
the Kremlin, to renounce the throne (February 14, 1718). He then ordered him 
to be tifirown into prison and tortur^. The Czarevitch was found dead there 
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‘On July 7. Peter the Great, in excess of zeal, had thought himself bound to sacri- 
fice his own son on the altar of his country. 

He clearly saw from which side the greatest danger threatened his immense 
work : it was the Church ; and he therefore soon determined to limit the influence 
of the clergy. On the death of the patriarch Adrian, the enemy of his reforms, 
in 1700, he did not again fill the vacant chair (p. 625), but nominated Stephan 
Javorsky (p. 578) as vice-patriarch. In 1721 he definitely abolished the office 
of Patriarch, and appointed a synod of bishops as the highest ecclesiastical 
authority, and, as in the case of the Senate, he placed at its head a Procurator- 
General, who was often a soldier, to represent the Czar. In the edict which 
announced this change the Czar stated that the common people cannot grasp the 
difiference between the highest spiritual and secular power, and imagine that the 
chief pastor of the Church is a second sovereign, who is the equal, if not the supe- 
rior, of the Czar.” He advised the bishops to avoid display and pride, and to forbid 
men prostrating themselves before them. Every bishop was to set up a school in 
his palace. Peter also looked into the monastic question, and forbade any one to 
enter a convent before the age of thirty. He ordered the monks to learn a trade. 
He did not venture to confiscate the monastic revenues, although the monasteries 
had piled up immense wealth, and were often merely incentives to idleness and 
vice. He imposed on them also the duty of keeping up scliools and supporting 
the destitute. With these exceptions he interfered little in religious questions, 
and was thoroughly tolerant to all denominations. 

It was perhaps mainly from fear of the excessive power of the Church that he 
retained the despotic form of government, and even wished to strengthen the 
power of the sovereign. Even Ivan the Terrible had condescended to convene 
provincial diets (p. 521); his successors did the same; but Peter refused. His 
ministers supported him in this. Stephan Javorsky actually wrote a book in 
which he tried to give a scientific basis to absolutism (cf. Vol. VIII). Peter 
did not, however, go so far ; for instance, he forbade prostration before him and 
servile modes of address. But in the question of the royal title he wished to 
break with tradition, and assumed the style of Emperor of all the Russias. He 
thus placed himself on an equality with the Roman emperor, since he regarded 
himself as a successor of the Byzantine Caesars. He was thus the first sov- 
ereign in Europe who no longer acknowledged the Roman idea of world-empire. 
In order that his reforms and those of his heirs might not be exposed to an 
attack delivered by some crown prince of the Old Russian party, he changed the 
law of succession in so far that each Czar could nominate his successor. 

A more versatile monarch can hardly be imagined. Peter put his hand to 
everything ; almost everything was due to his own initiative. Even if he tried to 
introduce the civilization and morality of the West into Russia by force, he never 
allowed Russia to become dependent on strangers or to be governed by them. He 
summoned young Russians as well as foreigners to his side. In Peter's eyrie, 
as Pushkin says (VoL VIII), there was a wonderful brood of eaglets: Alex. 
Menschikov, who sprang from a small laihily, became prince, field-marshal, and 
admiral; Boris P. Scheremetjef, the first marshal of Russia, renowned for bis 
bravery and uprightqesa, whose exploits were the theme of folk-soiigs ; the 
brothers Demetrius and Michail M, Golizyn, Feodor A. Golovin, Gavrilo J. 
Golovkin, Jacob Vasily, and Gregor Dolgoruky; the fiery, honest, and shrewd 
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Pawel J. Jagusinsky, solicitor-general o< the Senate; Boris and Alexander Eura-* 
kin (father and son), ambassadors to the European courts; Peter A Tolstoi, m 
splendid diplomat; Alexej Kurbatof, the treasurer; Andrej A. Matirj^ev, etc. 
Even Peter III of Holstein, the degenerate grandson of Peter the Great, said in 
his praise that he had reared an enlightened family and furnished the Statsie with, 
able generals and prominent officials. 

Peter died on the 8th of February (28th January o. s.), 1725, barely fifty-three 
years old, the greatest of the Eomanovs, and one of the greatest monarchs of any 
nation. Seldom has any man employed his life to more advantage. The new era 
of Eussia begins with him. He filled the country with fresh and v%orous sap, 
breathed a new spirit into the giant frame of the nation, and rejuvenated the 
empire. His successors stand on his shoulders. The foreign diplomats were full 
of wonder at his person. ‘' The Czar towers above every man in his realm,” wrote 
the Danish ambassador; “he is a marvel of wisdom, acuteness, observation, 
promptness, and strength.” The Holstein chamberlain, Fr. Wilh. v. Bergholz, 
who was in Russia 1721-1725, Joh. Gg. Korb, secretary to the Austrian emtessy, 
P. Gordon, etc., made similar statements. The Czar's own people honoured suc^ 
services. The Senate bestowed on him the title of Great Father of his Country, 
Yet he had received a very defective and old-fashioned education. The electress 
Sophia Charlotte of Brandenburg, after 1701 first queen in Prussia, admirably 
described him: “He is at once very good and very bad,” she wrote; “had he 
enjoyed a better education he would have been a perfect man.” It is obvious 
that sometimes in his exacting labours he acted over-hastily, and that thus many 
of his creations appeared clumsy at first ; much also that he planned was not 
carried out, and much proved ephemeral. Documents that have been quite 
recently published give us a glimpse into the indefatigableness and variety of his 
labours, and into his capacity for carrying a matter through. The documents for 
the history of his reign are not yet completely accessible, nor has any exhaust- 
ive life of Peter been written owing to the mass of materials. But with the 
lapse of time his true greatness has been more fully realised. In days of distress 
his disciples wept at his grave, and folk-songs called on him to rise from the 
tomb. Voltaire wrote a “History of Russia under Peter the Great.” Antioch 
Kantemir (1709-1744 ; son of the Moldavian Hospodar mentioned on page 361) 
and Pushkin have glorified him in their poetry. 


C. The Last Three-quaktees of the Eighteenth Qentitry 

(a) Prom Cath trine I to Elizabeth, — It was a misfortune for the empire that 
Peter the Great died without having nominated his successor, not merely because 
a civil war might easily have arisen, but because this insecurity grew into a 
malady which endured for a whole century, occasioning great dangers to the 
empire. Almost all the relations of Peter, his second wife, Catherine I, his nieces, 
his dau^ters, and his grandsons grasped at the sceptre. After 1598 almost every 
change cf sovereignty from the end of the sixteenth to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was effected by a coup d*Hat ; and how many Ozars died a 
natural death? 

Peter was followed on the throne by Catherine, a Lithuanian of low origin, 
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cihiefly because she had won much credit both with the army and with the official 
classes by wise bribery of the Grand Vizier in the crisis on the Pruth (1711). She 
designated Peter II, grandson of Peter and son of the unfortunate Alexej, as her 
successor. She died in 1727, and he on the 9th of February, 1730. The throne 
’#BB then held by the army, especially by the guards. Thus in 1730 the niece of 
Peter, the duchess of Courland, Anna Ivanovna, the second daughter of his 
ferother and co-Czar Ivan, came to the throne, and in 1740 Ivan VI Antonovitch 
dE Brunswick-Bevern, a grandson of Peter, with his mother, Anna Leopoldovna, as 
legent. But these latter were deposed in the course of the next years, and Eliza- 
beth, the third daughter (born in 1709, and therefore illegitimate) of Peter, mounted 
the throne, which she occupied until her death in 176^2. After her, the grandson 
<rf Peter the Great by his second daughter, Anne of Holstein-Gothorp, came to the 
throne as Peter III, but was forced to abdicate after six months, and finally, on 
the 17th of July, 1762, was murdered by Alexej Orlov at the country house of 
Ropsha. His wife, Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst, mounted the throne as Catherine 11. 
She was followed in 1796 by her son Paul I, who was forcibly put out of the way on 
the 23d of March, 1801 (cf. the accompanying genealogical table, ** The Romanov- 
Holstein Family ”). 

During this reign of terror various pretenders to the throne came forward, as 
Peter III, Ivan VI, Paul I, and so on, — a peculiarity of Russian history and an 
attendant phenomenon of the cotips d*6tat. It is also remarkable that in the 
course of the eighteenth century women mostly guide the fates of Russia, while 
the men cannot hold their own, but usually died violent deaths. Peter s sister 
Sophia had been the first to sit on the throne, at first as regent; she wished 
to be proclaimed sole ruler. She allowed herself more liberty of movement than 
tier brother Peter would have liked, and in this way paved the way for other 
women to the throne, hitherto an unprecedented event in Russia. The respect 
felt for Peter I was so intense and permanent that his second wife was able 
to succeed him at once. Catherine I was the first absolute mistress of Russia. 
The Raskolniki alone, true to their tradition, refused to swear allegiance to her 
and preferred to suffer death. 

With the women came also the power of favourites, of whom some, such as 
Ernst Johann Biihren (Biron), the favourite of Anna Ivanovna, behaved defiantly, 
and treated the whole nation with contempt ; some even were desirous of mount- 
ing the throne themselves, such as Alexander D. Menschikov, who immediately, 
after the death of Catherine I, betrothed his daughter Maria on the 25th of May, 
1727, to the heir to the throne (Peter II), and wished to marry his son Alexander 
to the latter's sister; in writing to the young Czar Peter II he signed himself 
‘‘^your father,” and ordered the members of his family to be inserted in the alma- 
nac with those of the imperial family, and the names of his daughters to be 
recited in the church prayers. Alexej G. Rasumovsky, who was secretly betrothed 
to Elizabeth, became count (1744), field-marshal, and master of the hunt ; Grig- 
ory Orlov, ennobled in 1762, "the hsiidsomest man in the north,” wished to 
marry Catherine 11, and became in 1762 an ancestor of Count Bobrinsky. It was 
a shameless state of things. The parties at court were fighting one against tlie 
other without regard for the welfare of the m^on. If one party came to the 
iielm, it wreaked its fury recklessly on the outgoing party. The defeated were 
t)eheaded; if mercy was shown them from the " inborn goodness ” of the Ozarma* 
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their hands were lopped off, their tongues and ears cut off, their property Gonfis* 
cated, and they were sent to Siberia. Thus a series of able men were killed in 
barbarous party feuds. The hatred against foreigners was revived, and foreign 
officers were murdered from “ patriotism.’* 

The new constitutional changes were usually due to the favourites ; an attempt 
was made in them to limit the power of the crown in favour of the councillors of 
the crown. After the death of the last Romanov (1730) the “High Privy Conn- 
cir* resolved to utilise the situation in order to obtain ** pacta conventa'* (p. 543) 
for the nobility. The Bolgoruky and Golizyn accordingly offered the crown to- 
the female descendants of Ivan V, who stood farther from the throne, in the well* 
founded anticipation that they would more easily accept terms. Anna Ivanovna 
actually signed the demands laid before her to the effect that the High Council 
should consist of eight members; that vacancies should be filled by cobptation, and 
that the council should be summoned for all imperial affairs, so that without its 
consent no decision could be taken as to peace and war, nor any new taxes levied ; 
that no offices from the highest downwards might be conferred, nor any crown 
projierty alienated without its approbation, nor any member of the nobility pun- 
ished without its judicial cognisance. Anna further might neither marry nor nomi* 
nate her successor without the approval of the council. Thus in 1730 the Russian 
Privy Councillors demanded all at once that which the Polish nobility only obtained 
in tlie course of centuries. Possibly, too, the Swedish Riksrad had supplied them 
with a model But the text of the capitulations which we have quoted shows 
that the Russians were tyros in such matters. Men would not tolerate too sudden 
innovations, especially when the body of Boyars and priests was intended to 
submit to the rule of a few persons. The Russian nation feared the domination 
of the high nobility more than the tyranny of the Czar. When, therefore, a few 
days afterwards, a general assembly of the States was summoned and the capitu- 
lation was read out, there was no one, so Bishop Theophan Procopovitch tells us, 
among those present who did not tremble from head to foot when he heard the 
document. The members of the Senate and many others presented the empress 
with petitions against the new constitution, and the officers of the guard cried : 
“ We do not wish that laws shall be dictated to the empress ; she ought to have 
the same rights as her predecessors.** Anna, as might be expected, then carried 
out a coup d*itat to secure the crown. Russia was not yet ripe for a more liberal 
constitution. Despotism, in fact, now struck deeper roots, since it had, as it were, 
received the sanction of the people. 

In other respects the rule of the Russian empresses, with the exception of 
Catherine II, was thoroughly had. Apart from the fact that the greatest licen- 
tiousness prevailed at the court, and that some empresses, like Catherine I and 
Elizabeth, were addicted to drink, they achieved nothing of note by their foreign 
policy, although they all governed in the spirit of Peter, and were anxious to* 
carry out his plans. Elizabeth, at the advice of her favourite, Ivan J. Schuvalov, 
founded the University at Moscow in 1755 and the Academy of Fine Arts at 
St Petersburg in 1758. Cyril Rasumovsky wished to establish a university 
at Baturin in the Ukraine. The learned Privy OounciUor Teplof said, with justice, 
of these foundations: **The Academy is without academicians, the University 
without students, the rules are not followed ; an irremediable confusion prevails 
everywhere.** Tliis confusion was apparent in foreign policy no less than in home 
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affairs. The influence of foreigners now made itself felt in a harsh manner. 
Under Anna the (Jerman influence was predominant ; the Russians were treated 
with contempt Anna regarded herself as a foreigner, and ridiculed the Russian 
nobility and all that was Russian in an unseemly fashion. She chose her court 
fools by preference from among the Russian nobles ; even princesses were com- 
pelled to submit to whippings, to crow like hens, sit on nests of eggs, etc. Under 
Elizabeth French fashions were the vogue, and were equally exaggerated. The 
foreign policy was shaped to suit this movement. The greatest victories, such 
as that won in alliance with Laudon in 1759 at Kunersdorf (Vol. VII, p. 540) 
were not made full use of. Policy was guided by sentiment rather than by regard 
for the public welfare. Some advantages had been obtained against Turkey (see 
map on p. 575), but at an excessive price. 


(h) Catherine IL — At the invitation of the empress Elizabeth there then 
came to court Johanna Elizabetli of Anhalt-Zerbst, a princess of Gottorp, con- 
nected through Anna Petrovna with the Romanovs, together with her daughter 
Sophia Augusta Frederica. She succeeded in marrying her daughter to the heir 
to the throne Peter Tedorovitch (September 1, 1745). Sophia had already adopted 
the Orthodox religion in 1744, and took the name of Catherine Alexejevna ; she 
became afterwards the great empress Catherine IL Herself a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, of great intellectual powers, she could not but overshadow 
her husband, who possessed limited abilities and had been indifferently educated. 
When she was only fifteen she read Plato, Cicero, and other classics. She studied 
later the new French literature, especially the Encyclopiedists. Thus, besides 
dAlerabert and others she read the passionately admired Montesquieu, whose 
writings she pillaged,” and called his ‘‘ Esprit des Lois ” the monarclx’s breviary ; 
“ if I were Pope,” she said, “ I would canonise him.” She kept up a vigorous 
correspondence with Voltaire: **the ancients would have ranked him among 
the gods,” she wrote of him. She “ bought ” Diderot's library for fifteen thousand 
livres, but on the condition that he managed it for her during the rest of his life at 
a high salary. She was also familiar with the literatures of England and Spain. 

Her gifts and accomplishments were balanced by her licentiousness, in which 
she surpassed her predecessors. Nevertheless, the fortunes of Russia took a turn 
for the better when she mounted the throne in July 9, 1762, having deposed her 
husband by force. This able woman soon probed the most complicated questions. 
It could not, therefore, escape her notice that the future of Russia depended on 
the establishment of connections with the West. It was a great stroke of good 
fortune for the Russian nation that in her person a ruler took the reins of gov- 
ernment who, as Peter the Great formerly, in the great struggle between reaction 
and progress definitely placed herself on the side of progress. She possessed not 
only the will to do something for the elevation of culture, but knew how to set the 
machinery of reform in motion with undeniable skill and intelligence. Her power- 
ful mind had long contemplated various schemes of reform. She found a coadjutor 
in the equally intellectual and beautiful pridsess Catherine Romanovna Woronzov- 
Bashkov, the most accomplished Russian woman of her time, who, as she said, 
was willing to mount the scaffold for her mistress. She did Catherine gr^ ser- 
vice in the deposition of Peter IIL The French were the models for Catherine in 
culture as weU as in immorality ; but she did not imitate them to a slavish or 
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Tulgar degree. As she always remained a sovereign in her attitude towards her 
favourites, so she always maintained her dignity among the foreigners from whom 
«he learnt. She knew how to strike the happy mean, and did not go to extremes, 
as Anna and Elizabeth did, or hex husband Peter III, who had deified the Prus- 
aian king Frederick the Great to an absurd degree. Besides French she also 
brought Germans to her court, especially natives of the Baltic provinces, in which 
the best schools were to be found. 

Above all, she allowed the French philosophy of enlightenment to influence 
her mind. Worshipping the views of the Encyclopaedists she was filled with the 
lofty thought of making her people happy. She thought of no less a scheme 
than the abolition of serfdom. ‘‘ Freedom, thou soul of all things,” she wrote, 
without thee all is dead ; I wish to have obedience to laws, but no slaves.” 
Steeped in these ideals she desired to inaugurate her reign with a modern code. 
She therefore resolved to summon a legislative assembly, on the model of the old 
French estates, from the whole of Russia, and worked for some years with great 
diligence and acuteness at a draft scheme for its constitution, which testified to 
her liberal views. She wrote, the nation is not for the ruler, but the ruler for 
the nation. The equality of the citizens consists in their only having to obey the 
law ; freedom is the right to do everything that is not forbidden by the law.” 
She condemned religious persecutions and every form of intolerance. Voltaire 
expressed his astonishment to her. Even Frederick the Great could not find 
words enough to celebrate the authoress, the first woman who came forward as a 
legislator. The legislative assembly was summoned in the year 1766. It con- 
sisted of representatives of all classes and races in the empire, five hundred and 
fifty-nine j>erson8. There were to be seen senators, officials, soldiers, members of 
the synod, citizens, peasants, Tartars, Kalmucks, Laffs, Samoyedes, Germans, and 
Poles. Every member was required to be provided with an authorisation from at 
least five of his electors, and received a medallion bearing the likeness of Cath- 
erine and the inscription, “ For the happiness of one and all, December 14, 1766.” 
All members were declared inviolable for the period of their sittings, and exempt 
for ever from all corporal punishments. She wrote to Voltaire, I think that 
you would be pleased with an assembly in which the Orthodox believer sits 
between the heretic and the Moslem, all three listen to the speech of an idolater, 
imd then the four of them come to an unanimous opinion.” This assembly, owing 
to its composition, was naturally unfitted for legislative work. In the middle of 
an earnest discussion over the rights of citizens in towns, one member talked 
about hygiene, and another recommended a remedy against frost bite. Neverthe- 
less, in the two hundred sittings or more which the assembly held, a number of 
questions were thoroughly discussed, and resolutions which were formulated are of 
the highest interest. Owing presumably to the Turkish war, Catherine dissolved 
the assembly on December 18, 1768 ; only the special committees continued in 
force until llecember 4, 1774, She emphasised at any rate in a ukase the belief 
that the proceedings had diffused light and learning over the whole realm. The 
question of the abolition of serfdom had also been touched upon in the assembly ; 
*even some nobles among the deputies were in favour of it Count Peter B. 
Scheremetjot, a great benefactor to the poor, and so free from prejudice that he 
had married a serf, declared his readiness to emancipate them all But on the 
Whole the Russian nobility were not inclined to release their ^ ; for that 
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WttM have meant economic ruin for most of them. Many were full of class 
prejudices. The poet Alexander Sumarokov expressed their view when he says, 
^The peasant is as fitted for serfdom as the house dog for the chain or the canary 
lor the cage.** 

Catherine herself honestly desired the complete, but gradual, abolition of serf- 
dom, and energetically advocated its amelioration. She severely punished persons 
who were denounced to her for their inhumane treatment of serfs. But the ques- 
tion was very complicated, for serfdom had a political basis. Its beginning lies in 
the Tartar age, when the Russian petty princes, who were also the chief tax 
collectors of the Tartar Khans (p. 466), were obliged to raise the Tartar imposts 
tiogether with their own, and for this object to introduce a new system of fiscal 
groups. The increased demands on the army and revenue caused by continual 
wars compelled the Muscovite Grand Dukes above all to look for means witli 
which they could enforce the military duties of the nobility and the taxes and 
services of the peasantry. A suitable machinery was found in the well-proved 
system of fiscal groups with common responsibility, so that the government could 
not touch each separate individual immediately, but only tlirough the body of 
Tate-payers. The same method was applied to the nobility to bring them into 
touch with military service by the creation of districts of nobility,*’ in which an 
cgladczik elected from amongst the nobles fixed the amount and value of the mili- 
tary service which each of the “district nobles’* had to render. As a reward for 
the service the prince handed over to the nobles crown lands with the resident 
peasants, whose numbers constituted the real value of the lands. The nobles 
naturally could only discharge their obligations to the state if the peasants 
remained on the soil and cultivated it ; if these left their part of the country, 
the lands which they deserted had no further value. In order, therefore, that 
military service might be secured, and the land tax (plough- tax), and, after 
Peter the Great, the hearth-tax or poll-tax, might not be diminished, the 
peasants’ right of moving their domicile required to be checked. At first it 
was only restricted. Feodor Ivanovitch, 1592 and 1597, then Boris Godunov, 
1601 and 1602, Schuskij, 1607, and Peter the Great, frequently occupied 
themselves with this problem. First of all, emigration was rendered difficult, 
then it was absolutely forbidden, and the “ floating element ” of the population 
was permanently riveted to the soil. The |X)wer of the lord over his serf thus 
was strengthened, and the state did not interfere in their mutual relations. In 
the seventeenth century, prison, fetters, and neck-irons were to be found in a 
country house. This patriarchal jurisdiction was not limited by any legal con- 
ditions, except that the death penalty was forbidden. The peasants, however, 
always endured this burden in the knowledge that their services were rendered 
directly to the state as payment for the officials performing military and other 
services; that is, the nobility. But when Peter III in 1762 released the nobles 
from the obligation to serve the state, on the grounds that love for the sovereign 
and zeal for the service of the state were so universal that it no longer appeared 
necessary to maintain those compulsory meiisares, a great agitation was rouseri 
among the peasants, for they believed that on their side they were released from 
all obligations to the nobility. A responsive quiver was felt tbrougbA^I the 
empire ; even the disturbances in the Ukraine of the year, 1767-1768, were influ- 
enced by it. For the first time the peasants were overcome by mistrust of the 
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nobles, whom they accused of keeping them in slavery in defiance of the 
will. This idea came more prominently forward under Alexander II, and has not 
been entirely dissipated to-day. 

Catherine would certainly have lightened the yoke of serfdom. But on the 
one hand the solution of this question was then far too difficult; on the other 
hand she had just been diverted from that idea by the barbarism of the empire, 
and altered her views surprisingly in 1768. Instead of alleviating the lot of 
the peasants, she extended the prerogatives of the landowners, conceded to them 
the most extensive jurisdiction, forbade the peasants to impeach their lords, and 
allowed the lords to send their serfs to Siberia. Catherine, who erased the word 
rah (slave) from the Eussian dictionary, reduced to serfdom a million and a half 
peasants in Little Eussia (cf. above, p. 562). The sanguinary revolt of the Ukraine 
peasants under Gonta and Selisnjak in 1767-1768, just at the time when the 
abolition of serfdom was being discussed, completely destroyed the Czarina’s 
pleasure in reforms, since she was indignant at the cruelties perpetrated there, 
and she entirely changed her attitude, as the dangerous and sanguinary rebellion 
of Pugatchef fully occupied her attention. Although the Eussian nobility in the 
bulk was hardly wortli more than the peasantry, yet it helped the state to keep 
the savage i)easantry in check, and might bo regarded therefore as part of the state 
machinery. Catherine’s liberal notions received a still ruder shock when, in the 
course of the French Eevolution, that very people, for whose welfare and freedom 
men had written and toiled indefatigably, perpetrated hideous atrocities. Gonta, 
Selisnjak, and tlie Jacobins, Umaiii and the storm of the Bastile, gave her much 
food for meditation. Her opinion was that the people did not deserve liberty. 
Then her reactionary efforts began. She destroyed socialistic books and ordered 
their authors to be watched and their correspondence opened. She broke off 
relations with France, banished all Frenchmen who were supporters of the Eevo* 
lution, and received the imvjrh with open arms. Catherine did not, however, 
entirely sacrifice her liberal ideas ; the peasants were only temporarily in disfavour 
with her. She gave the nobility a sort of constitution according to districts ; to 
the towns self-government and private jurisdiction, and special privileges to the 
merchants. The nobility at that {)eriod enjoyed her peculiar favour. She thought 
the king’s cause was the nobles’ cause ; no nobility, no monarch. 

Although Catherine would not abolish serfdom, she was at least trying to 
prepare for its abolition. She saw that the culture of the nation must first be 
raised, before its condition was ameliorated, and she threw herself heart and soul 
into the task of raising the standard of schools and education. In this effort she 
was much helped by Ivan J. Betzkoy, who had been educated abroad. Like Peter 
the Great, she founded schools, academies of science and art, and educational 
establishments. There was room, for example, for some hundreds of well-bom 
girls in the Smolna convent, and the immense educational institute {wospyiaU 
elnyj dom) for destitute children roused the admiration of Napoleon I. She com- 
missioned Diderot to prepare a scheme for a system of secondary schools. But, 
unlike Peter the Great, she contemplated the education of the masses, and, there- 
fore, set more thoroughly to work. She not only, in 1775, ordered the “ colleges 
of general supervision ** in the separate governments to provide for the foundation 
of schools in every large town^ and in 1781 built in Petersburg seven schools 
containing one class only, which immediately received four hundred and eighty- 
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six scholars, but also nominated, in 1782, a special committee for the establishment 
of national schools. At the head of the commission, it is true, was placed Peter 
Savadovskij, who in spite of his learning was very indolent, but he had efficient 
scholars at his side, among them the “ Illyrian school-director Theodor von 
Jankovics sent by the emperor Joseph II, in 1782, who elaborated a new cur- 
riculum and wrote text-books. The Russian Kosodavlef published twenty-eight 
school-books. These were modest beginnings; no village school had yet been 
erected. But the National School Ordinance of August 5, 1786, made school 
reform obligatory on the whole of Russia. The French educational system was 
the empress’s ideal in this; the emperor Joseph, whom she had met at the 
b^inning of July, 1780, in Mohilef (p. 170) influenced her in this direction, since 
he too was under the spell of the French enlightenment. 'At the advice of the 
princess Dashkov, Catherine founded in 1783, on the model of the French, a 
Russian Academy, which was intrusted with the duty of “ drawing up rules for 
orthography, preparing a Russian grammar and prosody, and of encouraging 
the study of Russian history.” The Russian Academy stood, therefore, independ- ‘ 
ently by the side of the Academy of Sciences, whose director was also the princess 
ftom 1783-1796; the former was incorporated in the latter as a second division 
as recently as 1855. The Russian Academy set about the preparation of a Russian 
dictionary. The princess Dashkov edited three letters ; the empress composed an 
appendix to the first volume. Both academies performed meritorious services in 
elevating the progress of science in Russia. 

Catherine’s literary activity had many phases. When Princess Dashkov in 
1783-1785 published “ the Companion ” (Ssobessjednik or " Conversational Guide 
for Friends of Russian Literature ”) the empress composed for it some anonymous 
sketches of a satirical character. She also wrote treatises, tales, and plays. Thus 
she glorified in “ Oleg” the first campaign of the Russians against Constantinople; 
her court bandmaster Guiseppe Sarti composed choruses for this piece. In the 
piece called “ Gore-bogatyr ” or the “ Hero of Misfortunes ” she ridiculed Gusta- 
vus III of Sweden (Giambattista Martini set the work to music). Other works 
from her pen are '"The Siberian Shamans,” "Deceivers,” "The Blinded,” " Woe for 
the Times.” For her grandsons Alexander and Constantine she wrote " The 
Grandmother’s Alphabet,” and " The Library,” which was printed in Ikjrlin. She 
collected linguistic notes, spent time on archaeology and mythology, and extracted 
chronicles. She was fond of history, especially Russian. " No history supplies 
better and greater men than ours ; I love it to infatuation,” she wrote to Diderot. 
An imperishable monument of lier genius is to be found in her numerous letters, 
which testify to her grace, her good breeding, her great intellect and literary talent, 
as well as to her sparkling wit and sensibility. She wrote with equal facility 
(though, it must be owned, with equal incorrectness) in Russian, (ferman, and 
French. Her French letters, according to the opinion of the Abb^ Jean Siffrein 
Maury, surpassed even those of Voltaire. For music alone she had no talent. 
She commissioned many translators and paid them well, as Peter the Great had 
formerly done. As a patroness of helle$ leHx 9 $ she brought distinguished poets, 
artists, philosophers, and scholars to her court, at which a high intellectual tone 
prevailed. Many famous contemporaries visited her there, among them Voltaire 
and Diderot With Baron Melchior Grimm (1723-1807) she once converseil for 
seven hours without interruption on scientific questions. He was her art and. lit- 
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emy agent in France, and bought for her books, works ol art, and eoU^tioiul 
Voltaire was her intellectual modeL Liberal and tasteful, she adorned and 
enriched St Petersburg with works of art and splendid buildings of every sort 
She loved brilliance and a luxury hitherto unknown in Eussia. 

She also patronised the Eussian scholars and poets. Even in her day, Enesian 
literature showed a list of famous names; the Eussian drama was created at thia 
time. The empress had a great share in rousing the self-consciousness of th^ 
nation. Although a German princess by birth, she felt herself a Eussiam She 
said in jest to the physician who opened one of her veins, “That is better; tho 
last drop of German blood is gone.” The Eussian party might have seen that it 
was possible to be a reformer and remain a true Eussian. A number of EussiaDL^ 
newspapers sprung up, and the national literature of Eussia now flowed in a broad 
stream. In short, the culture of East Europe rose, at least in the higher circles 
of society, to heights of which the most sanguine had never dreamed. It wa» 
also greatly to the honour of Catherine that she employed the Church in thn 
cause of culture. She completed a step, on which Peter the Great did not venture,, 
namely, the confiscation of the estates of the Clmrch. The Eussian monasteries 
were enormously wealthy. They had been spared even by the Tartars, and their 
property had grown from century to century. The number of their members 
amounted to more than a million ; the Convent at Troizko-Sergiev, at Moscow 
alone, had one hundred and twenty thousand. Catherine now appointed a board,, 
which placed all Church estates under one government. The convents received 
for every male member a rouble and a half ; from the surplus, schools, hospitals,, 
and other charitable institutions were to be erected. 

Catherine divided the Eus.sian state into districts, in order to improve the 
administration and facilitate supervision, and thus created forty governments^ 
During her reign large tracts of land were settled, mostly with colonists from the 
West, among them many Germans, The number of the population of the king* 
dora rose under her to forty millions, which was due not only to the colonisation 
and incorporation of various regions, but also to the circumstance that she paid 
attention to public sanitation and among other things introduced vaccination. 
She founded many towns, several of which bear her name (Jekaterinodar, = grad,. 
= Slav), constructed, like Peter, canals and roads, and promoted trade and 
industries. 

It was fortunate for Eussia that through the advocacy of her great Czarina the 
warming rays of Western culture shone on her longer than formerly under Peter 
the Great. For the military strength and political influence of Russia grew with 
the progress of her civilization. In spite of the great services of Catherine we 
must not foiget that she only built on the foundation which Peter I had laid. 
Peter the Great had roused Russia from a secular apathy, and his task was the 
greater. He did almost everything himself. Gatherine worked mainly through 
her statesmen ; her greatest gift was her knack of gathering splendid men round 
her. She was aware of this, and just enough to admit it openly and to give the 
precedence to Peter the Great. When the French artist Maur. fit. Falconet at her 
command after 1766 executed a colossal equestrian statue in honour of him, she 
placed the inscription on it: “Ekaterina wtoraja Petru Pierwomu” (The Second 
to the First). 

If she did good service in the domain of culture, her political and military 
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smccesaes (pp. 583-685) wem equally great Here too she was favoured by fortune 
in so lar that the neighbouring empires of Sweden, Poland, Prussia, and Turkey 
were partly weak, partly decaying. She knew how to make full use of this favour^ 
able position of politics and to extend the frontiers of the empire more widely 
than had been the case since the days of Ivan IV. 

Her favourites were to some extent highly gifted men, to whose suggestion 
Catherine may have been indebted for many an act, ascribed to her own invent- 
ive powers; they were as capable in the field as in the works of peace. The 
position of lover was then almost regarded as a court appointment and cost the 
Eussian state many millions. There were the brothers Orlov, especially Gregory,. 
AleicaBder Vassdltschikov, Gregory Potemkin, Peter Savadovski, Ivan Eimsky- 
Korssakof, Ivan J. Dmitrijev-Marnonov, Platon Sulofse. 'It is perhaps an excuse 
for Catherine’s weaknesses and sensuality that in her days such conduct was uni- 
versaL But while other sovereigns were taken up with sensuality, she worked 
indefatigably ; from early morning until late into the night she attended to the 
business of the empire. No weariness ever came over her eye or hand ; she wrote 
and read without stint. I have been working for some time like a horse,” she 
wrote once to Grimm, ‘‘and my secretaries no longer are sufficient; I must 
increase their numbers, I am a mere scribbler. Never have I written so mucli.’^ 
And again shortly before her death she wrote, “ Even in sleep I am composing 
long cliapters.” Her people readily forgave her any failings in view of her ser- 
vices ; they regarded her as a mother, and gave her the title “ Catherine the Greats 
mother of the country.” She only assumed the last title. Even foreigners 
admired her. She won the high esteem of Count S6gur, the French ambassador 
at her court ; the intellectual and witty Karl Prince von Ligne was charmed by 
her conversation. Grimm called Petersburg the capital of glory and immor- 
tality, and Voltaire, who dubbed Catherine the Semiraini of the North, wrote,. 
“C’est du Nord aujourd’hui, que nous vient la lumifere.” 


D. Progress and Eeaction in the Nineteenth Century 

(a) From Paul I to Nicholas L — The struggle between progress and reac- 
tion, between light and darkness in Eussia was far from being ended. Paul I, 
son and successor of Catherine, a stem and gloomy ruler, held quite different 
views from his mother. Enlightenment and liberty were to him synonymous 
with revolution ; his most pressing duty was to bar the frontier of his empire 
against Western Europe. He forbade the introduction of books from the West, 
did not welcome foreigners into the country, recalled the Eussians who were 
travelling, supervised the press and the theatre, and expunged from the official 
language the words sodSte and citoyen. In order to increase the respect paid to 
the crown he ordered that carriages should stop when he passed by ; men and 
women were bound to fall on their knees, in dirt or in snow. The follow- 
ing saying was put into his month, “Th^e is no honourable person in Eussia 
except the man with whom I am speaking, Vnd that so long only as I am speak- 
ing with him.” He and his contemporary the emperor Francis of Austria were 
the champions of reaction in Europe. He had not been the favouri1|&| ql hi« 
mother ; she would gladly have passed him over and raised his sons at ctoce to 
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the throne. She had taken the best steps to provide for^ the education of her 
two grandsons, Alexander and Constantine; when Diderot refused the task, 
Fr^ddric Laharpe (1754-1838) undertook the duty. If Paul had traces in him of 
Alexej Petrovitch, his sons were once more liberally inclined. As an antagonist 
to his mother, he treated her favourites harshly. After 1796 he became a reac- 
tionary, a tyrant capable of anything, and he was liable to fits of insanity. These 
were, perhaps, the chief causes of the conspiracy formed at the instigation of 
the English ambassador, Sir Charles Whitworth, Count Panin, and Admiral de 
Bibas. Paul fell a victim to it in the night of the 23d (11) to 24th (12) March, 
1801. 

His son Alexander I reigned at first in a liberal spirit, and surrounded himself 
with men of the same views ; among them his secretary of state, Michael Sper- 
anskij, was conspicuous. Magnanimous plans were proposed, and the emperor 
himself spoke of the burden of an absolute monarchy. There was a wish to intro- 
duce reforms on the English model, or, as Speranskij suggested, in imitation of the 
French constitution. People talked, as Catherine had once done, of ** the rights of 
the subjects, and the duty of the government,” and of the abolition of serfdom ; and 
a sum of a million roubles yearly was laid aside in order to buy estates with serfs 
for the crown. The German nobility of Esthonia, Courland, and Livonia took the 
first step by the emancipation of the Lettic and Ethonian serfs. The coercive 
measures were repealed, the frontier opened, the “ Secret Chancery ” as well as 
corporal punishment for nobles, citizens, priests, and church officials abolished. 
Schools and universities were founded, and the empire was divided into six edu- 
cational districts. In place of the old boards dating from the days of Peter, real 
ministries and a Council of State were created for the first time. 

Alexander thus reigned “according to the principles and after the heart of 
Catherine ” until 1812, when he suddenly changed his views. The enemies of free- 
dom, the Church once more at their head, strained every nerve to overthrow 
Speranskij and restore the old order of things. Even the great historian Nikolaj 
Karamsin recomn^nded serfdom and autocracy in his memoir on “ Ancient and 
Modern Eussia.” Others also recommended the same policy. Speranskij was 
overthrown from a “ wounded feeling of disappointed inclination ; ” Count Alexej 
Araktshejev, an apostle of slavery, as an all-powerful favourite, guided the 
affairs of government Alexander himself fell more and more under the influence 
of Metternich ; he became the founder of the Holy Alliance (Vol. VIII), and 
visited the Congresses at Carlsbad, Laibach, and Verona; in short, he became 
a reactionary, if not at heart, at least in act. A sort of religious melancholy 
seized him. In Paris he frequented circles which were devoted to mysticism. 
The terrible ravages and unspeakable misfortune which followed in the train of 
the Napoleonic wars strengthened this feeling. The government of Bussia mean- 
while was conducted in the sense of the Holy Alliance. Sciences, even medicine 
and astronomy, were adapted to the phraseology of the Bible ; the earth was not 
admitted to move around the sun. But the opposition to the government now 
strengthened. On the one hand the efibrts of Peter the Great, of Catherine 
and Alexander himself in the cause of civilization had not been wasted ; on the 
other hand the wars of liberation, which led the Eussian armies westward, brought 
the Bussian nation into closer relations with the West. Not merely the officers, 
who came back to their homes in 1815 as thorough free-thiiikers, but even 
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the privates returned influenced by these views. And just as in the West secret 
societies were formed, which aimed at the overthrow of the existing order of 
(VoL VIII), so there arose in Russia secret leagues, for example the 
*^ Soci4t4 occulte,” which was divided after 1820 into the Southern and the 
Northern leagues ; the programme, mainly of an economic nature, had as its goal 
the emancipation of Russia. If Alexander in his latter days complained of the 
ingratitude of men, he* was right as regards Russia. No government was more 
liberal than his at first. He had only been deterred, like his grandmother, by the 
experiences which he was fated to undergo among his own people. 

After the death of Alexander I (at Taganrog, on December 1, 1826) Constan- 
tine as the elder brother would have had the next claim tQ the throne, had he not 
formally renounced it in 1820 and 1822, in order to be able to marry a Polish 
countess, Johanna Grudzinska. The idea that Nicholas had learnt nothing of 
this before the memorable December days of the year 1825 is no longer tenable 
after the fresh materials collected by Th. Schiemann (“The Murder of Paul and 
the Accession of Nicholas I.** Berlin, 1902). The homage paid by the younger 
brother to Constantine, who was staying in Warsaw, was a rash act chiefly due to 
Count Miloradovitch, the military governor-general of St. Petersburg at that 
time, and it cost trouble enough to cancel it in the days between the 9th and the 
24th December, 1825. There is accordingly no need to suppose noble contest of 
magnanimity between the two brothers. But the idea of freedom had already 
struck root so deeply under Alexander I, that the supporters of a Constitution, 
who had been secretly organised since 1816, especially in the corps of officers, 
wished to use the opportunity of placing the liberal-minded Constantine on the 
throne. The rumour was spread that Constantine’s renunciation was only ficti- 
tious ; that he was being kept a prisoner at Warsaw. The troops shouted “ Long 
live Constantine ! ” and when the cry “ Long live the Constitution ! mingled with 
it, the troops thought that it was the name of the wife of Constantine. 

Nicholas I crushed the rebellion on the 26th of December, 1825, with great 
firmness. Several ‘‘ Decabrists ” were executed and many exiled. Possibly that 
was one of the reasons why Nicholas was throughout his whole reign a sworn 
enemy of popular liberty. A man of iron strength of character and energy, he 
was, with his immense stature and commanding presence, the personification of 
absolutism. But he was fully alive to the duties and responsibilities which his 
great position threw upon him, and he devoted all his powers to the affairs of the 
country. His first attention was given to the publication of the legal code. His 
government aimed at “stopping the rotation of the earth,” as Lamartine aptly 
puts it. He recognised no peoples or nations, only cabinets and States. The 
press was therefore once more gagged, printing-offices were watched and schools 
were placed under strict supervision. The government’s mistrust of education 
was so great that all lecture courses on philosophy were intrusted to the clergy. 
Even the Church was watched, and the emperor’s adjutant, Protassov, a general 
of hussars, was attached to the Holy Synod as Procurator-General, and for twenty 
years conducted the business of the Church *<hi a military system. But the move- 
ment towards civilization and liberty did not fail to have some influence even on 
this iron despot ; for be advocated throughout his whole life the abolition of serf- 
dom, and allowed even the peasants to acquire property. And when in 1863 he 

von V-S8 
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brotight upon Grimean War» and was defatted, tie 

upon him that his autocratic system was doomed to fail. Tbeipecuiatiou 

army, the wenality of the officials, and the ignorance of the masses 

were the causes an unmitigated defeat. But Nicholas would sooner ba^^^died 

than dfaange his system, since he held the mistaken idea that no man ofiohiaQ^^ 

will modify his views. 

’The misery which the Crimean War entailed on Bussia and the disillnawmsiiif 
the people were vented in public manifestations against the government. IPnhiic 
opinion then for the first time awoke in Bussia and, as a powerful member of 
State, raised its voice against tlie rulers both on and by the throne. Since the 
newspapers were watched by the censor, various manifestoes were disseminated 
in manuscript. The voice of the people could no longer be sofsaaily auppmsasC 
Literature also had in these days been widely developed in spite of the strictness 
of the government. 

(&) Rmsia since Alexander II. — The collapse of the system of Nicholas was 
followed by the liberal rule of his son Alexander II. He was the first ruler of 
Bussia since 1598 who was able to mount the throne of his fathers in peace. His 
father, who had felt in his own case the want of a good education, procured the 
best teachers for his son, and it was fortunate for Russia that the celebrated :poet 
Shukovsky directed the training of Alexander and filled his soul with philan- 
thropic impulses. Alexander saw clearly the defects of his predecessor, *but abo 
understood that a thorough reform was only possible after the abolition df seif- 
dom, and he therefore resolutely set himself to carry this out. He was spurred 
on by the example of the neighbouring empire of Austria, where the emancipation 
of the serfs had been carried out in 1781 ; the better class of Russians had long 
felt it to be a disgrace to their country that slavery still flourished there. It was 
necessary to go cautiously to work, and above all to win the nobility for the cause. 
The Czar therefore acted in a wise and noble manner when he expressed the wish 
that the nobles should take the work of emancipating the serfs into their own 
hands. There were, however, only a few who pledged themselves to .the Czar's 
idea. Among these were the conscientious Bostovzof Levschin, who prepared an 
historical account of serfdom in Russia {Krepostnoje prawo), and the indefatigable 
"Sergej St. Lanskoy and Tshevskin. The Grand Duke Constantine entered on 
that plan with great enthusiasm; the Grand Duchess Helene Pavlovna emanci- 
pated in 1859 the serfs of the estates comprised in her appanage. Allwere unani- 
imous on the question of emancipation, only there was a division of opinion, as 
previously under Catherine II, on the point whether the land should be given to 
the peasants as freehold. A secret committee was appointed by the emperor. 
Since this did not make any progress with its labours, a higher board, known as 
the Chief Commission, met, composed of more trustworthy members. But even 
yet the opposition was too strong. Its leader, Prince Alexej Orlov, asserted that 
he would rather out off his band than sign the charter of emancipation. Finally 
a Supreme Commission was appoint^; this, being vigorously supported by the 
whole press, finally completed the work. The imperial itescript of March 8, 1861, 
proclaimed the emancipation of the serfs on private estates and of the domestic 
slaves. By this edict more than twenty-three millions received their liberlgr. 
The peasants were required merely to pay a reasonable sum for their holdings, 
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now beoame their ’property. The rejoicings of the people were boundless. 

Osar app^ed he was greeted and cheered as the liberator. In the 
year 1864 he emancipated also the pemnts in Poland and Transcaucasia, and 
‘in 1866 the peasants on the imperial demesnes, and restricted the infliction of 
corporal punishment. 

Now 4or the first time further reforms could be carried out. The ■judicial sys* 
tern was separated from the executive and reorganised, trial by jury was intro- 
duced and the taxation regulated. The economic condition and the ^productive 
ynywer of the empire increased rapidly. The Czar, as has recently been discov- 
men thought seriously of granting a constitutional government; his 
‘tnitlmely ^assassination prevented him from carrying out his scheme. He gave 
the governments a sort of autonomy, and established in every district an inde- 
yjcndeiitly 'elected district diet, and a provincial diet (Zemstvo) above that in 
every government. Universal conscription was now introduced. 

It was now possible to take serious steps toward spreading culture among the 
people. It is true that out of a budget of 443,670,171 roubles in 1867 only 
7,255,814 had been applied to educational puxpoees. But the figures gradually 
rose, and thousands of schools were founded. On the wliole, even in the depart- 
ment of public education a more liberal spirit prevailed. In the year 1863 a 
liberal statute was passed for the universities, liussia had seldom had a more 
philanthropic monarch. And yet the life of this Czar, whose motto was ‘‘Jus- 
tice, light, and freedom,” v/as frequently attempted. Just as the rustic population 
of the Eussian provinces furnishes the best imaginable material for new religious 
sects, so the half -educated world of Russia is a fertile soil for every sort of “great 
ideas.” The students especially, who were scrupulously prevented from receiv- 
ing a sound, intellectual discipline, were often led astray by senseless oppression 
and still more senseless reforms. The Czar, while in the imperial summer gar- 
den, was shot at by a student, Demetrius (Apriri6, 1866). Alexander did not 
allow this to divert him from the path of reform. On June 6, 1867, a Pole, 
Anton Beresovsky, aimed at him, although he had bestowed benefits on the Poles. 
’The folly of such inexperienced youths was outdone by the brutality of the 
police, which provoked the greatest indignation. Nihilist societies with wide- 
spread branches were founded at home and abroad. Secret newspapers were 
’published, terrorism was preached, new assassinations were attempted, until 
finally the Czar was blown to pieces by a bomb throwin under bis carriage 
(March 13, 1881). 

It was a great blow for the free-thinking party, for the supporters of despot- 
ism and brute force were right when they asserted that the people did not yet 
kmow the proper use of liberty. The representatives of this reactionary move- 
meift, Ivan Aksakov the Slavophil and Midhail Katkdf, acquired more influence, 
especially since they had been able to impress on the educated sections of the 
people the idea that absolutism, orthodoxy, and many barbarous customs of the 
people, which it was proposed to eradicate, h^lmiged to the essence of Eussian, 
and in fact of Slavonic, life. When, therefore, Alexanders son, Alexander III, had 
tnounted the throne, they became all powerful, more especially their assoiiate 
Oonstantme Pobiedonostev, who has been IProcurator-Cleneral of the Holy 
sihce 1880. The i(hip of State was once more steered into the vortex of reaotidXL 

It has kept on this ’course for the most part even under his successot 
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Nicholas II, who has been on the throne since 1894. Whether a beneficeni 
programme of reform may spring from the grievous disputes and leaderless dis^ 
turbances which the unhappy and always unpopular war with Japan (1904-- 
1905) has conjured up in the interior of Bussia, is at present more than doubtful 
(December, 1905). It is a remarkable fact that all the Czars, like the Russiah 
nation itself, have piteously complained of the venality of the oj£cial dass^ and a 
whole literature has appeared on the subject, but no one has seen that the cor- 
ruption of the official class is the outcome of the system. For so long as the 
authorities start from the idea that public criticism of officials might endanger 
the importance of the government, there can be no question of any improvement 
in the state of public life. On the other hand, the officials ought to receive higher 
salaries and security of tenure ; an official can hardly be trustworthy and con-- 
scientious in the long run unless he is protected from the caprice of his superiors 
and the police. 


JF. The Military and Political Successes of Russia after 1680 

While the sum total of the work done by Russia in the domain of culture 
during her general development was hardly sufficient for her own requirements, 
her military and j)olitical successes were, on the other hand, most important, 
although purchased by great sacrifices. The Russian people had stubbornly sur- 
vived the Tartar terrorism, had subdued in the sixteenth century the Tartar 
Khanates of Kosan and Astrakhan, obtained possession of Siberia, acquired in the 
seventeenth century the Ukraine, conquered under Peter the Great the Baltic 
coast, the Caspian, and the Sea of Azov, and carried their arms to Persia. 

(a) The so-called Oriental Question, — In the eighteenth century the diplo- 
matists of Europe were much occupied by the Turkish or Oriental question in 
addition to the destiny of Poland. A happy solution of this problem was a vitally 
important task for Russia. Some few years after the great defeat under the walls 
of Vienna (1683 ; see p. 163) the victories of Eugene of Savoy had shaken the 
Turkish power to its foundations. As long as a war against the Porte seemed a 
dangerous enterprise, Hungary, Austria, and Poland had been forced to bear the 
brunt of it alone ; in fact they had been sometimes actually hindered by other 
powers. But when after 1718 the question of the Turkish succession became one 
of practical politics, all the powers announced their interest in what they were 
pleased to call the Eastern question, and thus Turkey has been as great a bone of 
contention as was Poland at an earlier period. Russia, France, and England, who 
hitherto had taken practically no share in wars with Turkey, now became so 
susceptible on this very point that they thought they alone had a right to settle 
the matter. 

Russia has been often surprised by events at a moment when she was still too 
weak to discharge some great task with which she suddenly found herself con- 
fronted ; but then, after collecting all her forces, she has often outdistanced her 
rivals, who had got the start At the end of the seventeenth century, when 
Poland and Austria dealt Turkey such heavy blows, Russia was still too unpre- 
pared to think of making war upon the Sultan. The war, which she was com* 
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pelled to wage for the possession of the Ukraine, ended in 1681 with the inglorious 
peace of Bachtschissarai. Then in 1684 a joint embassy for Austria and Poland 
appeared in Moscow to induce the Czar to occupy the Crimea, the “ right hand of 
the Sultan” In 1686 John Sobieski ceded the Ukraine east of the Dnieper to 
Moscow, in order to secure its co-operation in his plan. War against the Osmans 
was then still regarded as a holy war, to which all Christian States ought 
to feel themselves bound; the fact that the Polish king nevertheless richly 
rewarded Moscow for its services shows that other motives besides those of the 
Crusader were brought into play. The Russian court, indeed, promised in that 
treaty to attack the Crimea ; but two expeditions equipped for that purpose were 
abortive. Even Peter the Great only succeeded in taking Azov at the second 
attempt (1696). By these campaigns he formally opened the series of Russian 
wars with Turkey, just as on the west he was the first to gain a firm footing in 
Poland. When Peter, a year later, started on his European journey, lie received 
congratulations on all sides, even in Poland. In Vienna the Jesuit Freiherr 
Ton LUdinghausen brought into his sermon the words that “ God would give the 
Czar, as the namesake of St Peter, the keys to open the Sublime Porte.” But 
Peter had more important matters to settle first It was not until after Poltava 
{1709) that he recurred to that idea. To drive out the Osmans from Europe in 
the name of civilization became a favourite scheme of his ; he saw many millions 
of Christians of his own faith pining under the Turkish yoke and fixing their 
hopes on him. He was already thinking of relieving these peoples when he sus- 
tained the reverse of 1711. Surrounded on the Pruth, he was compelled to resign 
Azov and destroy his fleet. Peter did not venture to contemplate a fourth war 
against Turkey. 

Austria meanw’hile was still entangled in the war of the Spanish Succession (cf. 
Vol. VII, p. 495 f.). The Hapsburgs won, it is true, whole regions by the treaty at 
Posharevatz (1718); but twenty years had hardly passed before most of the fruits 
of these great efforts and sacrifices were once more lost. Russia filled the place of 
the now crippled Poland. Soon after the promotion of Russia to the rank of a 
kingdom (1701), the growing hostility between Brandenburg and Austria had 
formed the political axis of Central Europe; at the conferences of Vienna in 
1720 Frederick William I was already termed the most dangerous enemy. 
Hardly any other State than Russia could be taken into consideration as an ally 
against the house of Hohenzollern. The first alliance, therefore, between them was 
concluded on August 6, 1726. The advantage lay on the side of Austria. The 
Viennese diplomatists cautiously a.ssumed no responsibility towards Turkey 
except for Russian possessions in Europe, and succeeded in strictly limiting their 
obligations to their ally, while the latter was pledged in general terms to afford 
assistance against the house of Brandenburg. The assistance which Austria 
voluntarily extended to Russia on the q^xestion of the Polish Succession was 
possibly of more value ; later, too, the friendly attitude of Austria in Polish mat- 
ters was highly useful to Russia. France, however, on the one hand avenged 
herself for the defeat of Leszczynski in the PbHsh election of 1735 by Frederick 
Augustus II (Augustus III) of Saxony by declaring war on Austria, and by 
inciting to rebellion the electors of Mainz, Cologne, Bavaria, and the Palatibite, 
and on the other band by forcing Turkey into war against Russia. Urged by 
Austria^ Russia in 1736 sent for the first time her armies to the West, and 
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aimultaneoiMiy, aupporijed by Austria, began a war against the after sba had*^ 
by a treaty witb Persia, given up the conquests ofc Peter. This common acticm ia 
the more noteworthy since from the language of the Russian and Austrian diptor 
matists in; Niemirov it was clearly shown that both countries had Constantinople: 
before tlieir eyes as the ultimate goal. While, however, Russia fought vietorfe* 
ously both against France in Poland, and also against Turkey, Austria was beatet# 
on both fields of battle with considerable losses. In. the peace of Belgrade; otl739i 
Charles VI was forced to give back Belgrade and Orsova, with Servia and Wallaohia^ 
Anna Ivanovna, however, won on the Black Sea a strip of country between, the* 
Bug and the Dniester. The influence of Austria henceforth steadily declines in'j 
the south, while Russian influence rises ; the victories of Prince Eugene in theii 
end only benefited Austria’s neighbours. 

It would seem as if fear of Prussia had crippled all the energies of Austriai 
The watchword of Austrian diplomacy was necessarily Freedom from Prussia.’^ 
A scheme for effecting this was soon prepared ; it proposed the partition of 
Prussia. Sweden and France declared their readiness for it, and Russia was tO' 
be the main support. But on May 3, 1740, Frederick the Great mounted the^ 
throne of Prussia ; on October 20 the emperor Charles VI died, and by Decem- 
ber Frederick was in possession of Silesia (Vol. VII, p. 525), having stolen a march 
on his enemies. Austria was defeated in two wars. In tlieir terror the Austrian, 
diplomatists allied themselves still more closely with Russia in the new. treaty 
of June 2, 1746. Attempts were made in every possible way to bring home tO' 
Russia the conviction that Prussia was dangerous to both parties. The advantage 
lay again on the side of Austria ; Russia was pledged to send her sixty thousand 
auxiliaries should the position become critical. And it was only because Frederick 
had insulted the empress Elizabeth by a disparaging remark that the latter had on 
her part a cause for fighting. 

Notwithstanding that Russian armies several times defeated the Prussian king 
(Kunersdorf, August 12, 1759) or his generals, the opinion gained ground in SL 
Petersburg that Russia was only picking the chestnuts out of the fire for Austria,, 
and that notliiiig could be accomplished in Polish affairs without Prussia. The 
Court of St. Petersburg was driven to this view by the Eastern policy of Aus*^ 
trio. In the eighteenth century Austria ])ossessed no statesman of first rank ; 
even the much-lauded Kaunitz really accomplished notliing (cf. Vol, VII, 
p. 527). Confusion and hollow jihrases mark the style of the Austrian memoira 
of that age. Since the Congress of Niemirov and the peace of Belgrade envious 
glances had been turned on Russia. The mediocre diplomatists of Vienna 
thought that Russia would help to crush Prussia and rebuild the power of Austria 
in the West without interfering with Turkey in return. This absence of any defi- 
nite plan wearied and exasperated two northern courts. Not to mention Peter II, 
who was an unqualified admirer of Frederick, even the cool-headed Catherine II 
came to an understanding with Frederick as to all the essential questions of 
the foreign policy of both countries (the treaty for mutual defence** of April 11,. 
1764). 

IVance now, as in the year 1736, fanned a flame in the East, since she urged 
the Porte to a war against Russia with the intention of diverting the latter from 
Poland. KauniU probably had a hand in the matter; he was convinoed that 
Russia was not in a position to offer resistance, and that he thus would cheaply 
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gel* rid* of the* danger threatened from that quarter. But the very oggositet 
result followed. Alexander M. Golizyn witli thirty thousand men defeated the 
Grand Vizier Mohammed Emin with his one hundred tliousand men in 1769 at 
Ghotin on the Dniester, and occupied. Moldavia and Wallachia ; Peter Eumjibzov 
similarly with a few thousand troops defeated, one hundred thousand Tartars on« 
the Large,. and: then with seventeen thousand beat the Grand Vizier himself with 
one hundred and fifty thousand men on the Eaghul. Vasilij Dolgorukij cout 
qnered almost the whole Crimea (1771), after Alexej Orlov on July 16, 1770, had. 
annihilated the Turkish fleet in Uie harbour of Tsheshme (p. 169). Bessarabia^ 
some part of Bulgaria, and a few islands of the Archipelago were conquered. 
The panic at Constantinople knew no bounds. Even in the cabinet of Vienna the 
greatest bewilderment prevailed. Russia, it was feared, would conquer Turkey 
single handed. The Prussians now were acceptable to Kauiiitz, and, with the 
approval of Emperor Joseph II, he paved the way for an understanding with 
Frederick. He also concluded a .secret treaty on July 7, 1771, with Turkey, 
which was, however, repudiated by Maria Theresa. But he did not wish definitely 
to abandon the old alliance with Russia. 

Frederick the Great began to feel anxious about the rapid growth of Russian, 
power. A suitable pressure exerted at this fitting opportunity, when the Russian 
State, on account of Austria, was dependent on the friendly neutrality of Prussiai 
promised success ; after, the brilliant victories of the Russians he saw that some 
enlargement of his empire was a political necessity in order to preserve the bal- 
ance of power. In Poland alone was there any possibility of acquiring some 
enclaves, which could be permanently incorporated with the body of the empire. 
The Prussian king therefore asserted that he required some parts of it. A com- 
plete annexation of Poland, such as Peter I had contemplated for his son Alexej^i 
was abandoned by Catherine II, who had too great interests at stake in the South, 
and was compelled to satisfy the claims of her two other neighbours. Prussia 

made the proposal, Austria took Zips (p. 406) with waiting to arrange matters 

with the other courts, and Russia put the .seal to it. Thus the first partition of 

Poland was arranged on August 5, 1772. Tlie lion’s share, the rest of Livonia 

and White Rus.sia (Witebsk, Mstislav, half Polock, and districts on the Dnieper), 
with 1,800,000 inhabitants fell to Russia. 

Russia, after soothing the political conscience of Prussia and Austria, could 
now, strengthened by Polish territory, follow out her soutlieni aims with greater 
eneigy. From this aspect we can understand the arrangement of her favourable 
treaty with the Porte, concluded on July 21, 1774, at Kutshuk-Kainardje (near 
Silistria). Turkey was compelled to recognise the independence of the Tartars in 
the Euban country, on the Bug, and in the Crimea. Russia received Azov on the 
Don, Kinbum on the Dniester, and ail fortified places in the Crimea; besides 
that, the right of sailing in all Turkish waters, and the protectorate over all 
Orthodox Christians in the East, were secured to Rus.sia. The severance of the 
Tartars from Turkey rendered it easier for Russia to subdue them, and the proteo-* 
torate over the Orthodox Christians allowed h&r to interfere at any time in the 
political affairs of Turkey. By the first stipulation the loss of the Black Sea* for 
Turkey, and by tibe second the loss of the Balkan countries, became nettrei? 
possibilities. 

Catherine would certainly have dictated harder terms had not her attention 
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been then occupied by the rebellion of Jemeljan Pugatchef (1773-1774; executed 
January 11, 1775). But reasons of foreign policy imposed moderation upon her; 
the Austrian statesmen, who had themselves brought on the Eastern question, 
terrified at the unwelcome turn of events, sounded a loud alarm. In defiance of 
the principle of the inviolability of Turkey laid down by the Viennese Cabinet, 
Austria induced the Porte to cede Bukowina to her in 1774, an act which could 
only at bottom be acceptable to the Kussian statesmen. Austria reaped the fruits 
of this policy in the war of the Bavarian Succession (1778 to 1779), in which she 
was driven out of Bavaria by Prussia and Russia. The young monarch Joseph II 
(1780-1790), after receiving these new blows, became wiser than his diplomatists ; 
he sided with his Russian neighbour, since he would not or could not come to 
terms witli Prussia ; he guaranteed to Russia her Turkish conquests by the treaty 
concluded in the autumn of 1782, and confirmed the agreements as to Poland. 

Russia meanwhile resolutely pushed on towards her goal. In March, 1779, 
the Porte was induced to complete the treaty of 1774 by the agreement of Ainali 
Kavak. In 1783 the Kuban and the Crimea were annexed by Russia, and thus 
the subjugation of the Turkish Khanates, which Ivan the Terrible had begun, was 
completed. Petersburg actually prepared a plan for the partition of Turkey, the 
‘‘(Treek scheme of September 10, which Joseph II sanctioned on November 13, 
1782. The Greek Empire was to be restored and the Grand Duke Constantine 
(bora on May 8, 1770) to be created emix^ror. The child was given a Greek nurse ; 
he learnt Greek and was surrounded by Greeks. Potemkin’s “ Road to Byzantium ** 
(p. 170) belongs to this period. Turkey, in great disquietude, and encouraged by 
England, Sweden (whose help was of little value), and Prussia, took the initiative 
ill declaring war. The Russian commanders, Suvorof, Potemkin, Repnin, sup- 
ported by Austrian generals (Josias of Saxe-Coburg, Landon, Clerfait), again won 
brilliant victories over the Turks. In the peace of Jassy (January 9, 1792) 
Russia received merely Oczakov and the stretch of coast between the Bug and the 
Dniester; Russian influence over the Danubian principalities was secured. 

This moderation was prescribed by the same or similar reasons as those in the 
year 1771. Russia urged a further partition of Poland. The latter had after 
1772 zealously reformed the educational and fiscal systems, raised the number of 
her troops to one hundred thousand, and even abolished the liheruvi veto. The 
new constitution, which had been lalwiously and judiciously elaborated by the 
Polish diet, was based on jiatriotic ideas and liberal notions. It was published on 
May 3, 1791, and held out the promise of a better futura If Russia and Prussia 
did not wish to suffer by this movement, they must nip it in the bud. The official 
pretext for int4ijrvention was ofl'ered by the guarantee which they had given for the 
maintenance of the old constitution. There was besides this, as may well be im- 
agined, a strong party in Poland which advocated the earlier constitution, formed 
on March 14, 1792, the ** Confederation of Targovica ” (Targovicz near Kiev), and 
apjiealed to Russia for help. The savage party feud thus produced once more 
rendered Poland impotent and ripe for a new partition. Besides this, the horrors 
of the French Revolution had a sobering and deterrent effect even on such liberal- 
minded monarchs as the king of Prussia and the empress of Russia ; traces of Jacob- 
inism were now discovered in the new Polish constitution, because it contained 
proposals for a permanent diet, for a revision of the constitution after every twenty- 
five years, and for the rights of the peasants (whom the nobility, coquetting with 
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France, wished to incite to a rising after the French model). In 1772 the powers 
had appropriated pieces of Poland on political grounds ; but now the northern 
courts were forced on social grounds and in self-protection to decree the death of 
the Polish republic. 

Thus followed in 1793 the second, and in 1795, after the insurrection under 
Th. Kosciusko, the third, partition of Poland ; in the latter Austria again partici- 
pated, having just then (January 3, 1795) come to an understanding with Russia 
against Prussia (Vol. VIII). Only these two events properly deserve the name 
of partitions, since the three courts then actually contemplated erasing Poland 
from the map of Europe, while in 1772 it had only been a question of ceding 
several districts (see maps at page 564). The Polish diet, as in 1772, was com- 
pelled in 1793 also to approve the resolutions of the powers and to sign its 
own death-warrant. But matters were to go further than the treaties of 1793 
and 1795. While Prussia and Austria, after numerous changes of ownership, 
took the central districts of old Poland, Cracow (and the old Russian princi- 
pality of Halicz), Gnesen, Posen, and Polish Prussia, Russia, with the exception 
of Masovia (Warsaw), only occupied territories once belongiiig to old Russia. 
Catherine thus almost completed the “collection of Russia'' which Ivan III 
had begun. 

Russia was soon destined to employ her forces in another direction ; France 
claimed them (vide Vol. VIII for the share taken by the Czar Paul I in the 
second coalition, and for his change of view). In the ensuing Napoleonic wars, 
Russia, in spite of Austerlitz and Friedland, maintained the prestige of her arms. 
After 1811 Alexander I stood at the head of Euro})e against tlie conqueror of 
the world. The reputation of Russia increased immensely when Napoleon lost 
his Grand Army in Russia and the Czar could dictate to him terms at Paris. 

After 1756 Ru.ssia had carried on war almost continuously, with short inter- 
ruptions, and on various fields. But even in the Napoleonic days she did not 
abandon her Turkish plans. When Sultan Selim HI (1789-1807) concluded a 
treaty of friendship with the padishah of the French (p. 171), in the hope of 
confining Rus.sia to her former frontiers, and, in violation of the agreement of 
Jassy, deposed the pro-Russian hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachin, Alexander 
led his troops there without a declaration of war. Russia occupied the Danubian 
principaUties for six years, being actually supported then by France. The Serbs 
also rose in 1804 at the instigation of Russia, at first nominally against the Janis- 
saries, and did not lay down their arms until they had won their independence 
(cf. p. 171). In order to support them, Russia began a new war in 1809 against 
Turkey, In spite of a reverse which the Grand Vizier inflicted on them in Bul- 
garia, the Russians, under Kamenskij (victory at Iktin on September 7, 1810), 
captured all the Danubian fortresses, and M. Golenischtschev-Kutosov crushed 
the Grand Vizier at Slobodse on the 12th of October, 1811. In the treaty of 
Bucharest (on the 12th of May, 1812) the Czar resigned Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and received in exchange Bessarabia, with the fortresses of Chotin and Bender ; 
that is to say, the whole stretch of coast between the Dniester and the Ih*uth 
and the mouths of the Danube. Besides this, in article 8 the autonomy of 
Servia was guaranteed, and “ Black George ” (p. 307) was to rule there with a 
Skupchtina. The efforts of Russia to conquer the northern shore of the Black 
Sea, at any rate, were concluded by this treaty. 
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At the Gongress of Vienna in 1814 (Vol. VIII) the Tnirkish ambassadors 
were commissioned to negotiate the restoration of the districtB ceded to Busite 
in 1812. Prince Mettemich, '‘the political arohseologist,'* who considered tbe^ 
struggle against the onrush of Liberalism as the main issue and the Oriental: 
question as a secondary matter, refused to do so. He only consented to discuss 
whether the possessions of the Porte should be guaranteed ; but a corresponding 
article, applicable in general terms to all states, was not accepted,; Eussia and 
England were against it, out of consideration for the Porte. Although the former 
power might now have followed out its plans on the Balkan Peninsula quite’ 
unhindered, it did very little there, since the Czar, becoming a prey to mysticism 
after the terrible events which had shaken the world, longed for universal peace 
and spiritual calm. It was in this attitude of mind that the Czar assumed in 181S 
the title “ King of Poland ” and partially restored the kingdom, in order that 
“severity might be mitigated, and the Poles, if possible, might preserve their 
individuality,” as he wrote to the president of the Polish Senate. The political 
independence of the Serbs under Turkish suzerainty was indeed recognised in 
1817, But Alexander himself would do nothing for the Greeks (p. 173), who 
were equally insistent, but regarded them as rebels. When the Patriarch was 
hanged by the excited Osmans in Constantinople (April 22, 1821), and the Riis*- 
sian ambassador, Gr. Stroganov (Vol. VI II) was insulted, he contented himself 
with an ineffectual remonstrance. 

It was not until the reign of Nicholas I that Russia once more took up the 
thread of the Eastern question. Tlie independence of Moldavia and Wallachia 
under the Hultans suzerainty was proclaimed on the 6th of October, 1826, in the 
treaty of Akkerrnann. In Servia matters were to be organised according to the 
treaties. Russia received some districts in Asia, and her right of passing freely 
through the Uardanelles was confirmed. The Czar, therefore, in agreement with 
England and France, put pressure on the Porte in virtue of the resolutions adopted: 
in London on July 6, 1827. But Sultan Mahmud II (1808-1839) would not give 
way (cf. suprfiy p. 177). Russia, to prevent the reform in the Turkish army being 
carried out (tlie Muallem Ishkendj in place of the Janissaries), forced on the 
war (cf. supra, p. 178). In the treaty concluded on September 14, 1829, at 
Adrian ople, Turkey, in addition to paying a war indemnity and confirming pre- 
vious treaties, was compelled to cede the islands at the mouths of the Danube 
and to promise to keep the southern shore of the stream unpopulated for a dis- 
tance of some six miles. Russia retained Anapa and Poti on the Black Sea; 
south of Giiriol the river Tchuruksu was to be the line of demarcation. The 
frontier went further through the Pashaliks of Tchyldyr Achalzich and Kars to 
Georgia, so that the northern part, with the fortresses of Achalzich and Achal- 
kalaki, remained Russian; 

Apart from Moldavia and Wallachia, Russia was thus compelled to resign all 
conquests (the Banat of Krajova, Bulgaria, and the Drobudja, with many for- 
tresses), as well as the country soutb of the Ilalkan, with Adrianople, etc. At 
St. Petersburg the cabinet of Vienna was accused of having fostered the resistance 
of the Porta Mettemich changed his tone and began to say how important for 
Europe was the integrity of the Porte. When Russia, therefore, in the execution 
of the treaty of 1829, on the occasion of the revolt of Mehemed Ali in Egypt, 
took the side of the Sultan, the Austrian statesman thought he could once mom 
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ensure that Russia would not prosecute any plans of aggrandisement ; he declaredt 
that be would support Russia, and that there was on the Eastern question no differ- 
ence of views* between Vienna and Petersburg. Nevertheless the disruption of the 
Qsman Empire was meditated at Petersburg. Russia, making use of the embarrass- 
ment of the Porte, and fearing on the other hand a temporary revival of Turkish 
power by the Egyptian khedive, played a masterly move, since she concluded a* 
defensive alliance with the Sultan on July 8, 1833, at Unkiar-Skelessi, by which 
both countries guaranteed security of possession and maintenance of order in 
theit respective territories. A secret article closed tlie Dardanelles to the rest of 
Europe. In September of the same year the emperors Nicholas and Francis met 
at MUnchengratz. I come here,” said Nicliolas to Metteryich, to place myself 
under the orders of my chief.” A complete understanding was arrived at. Met-r 
ternich once more thought that he was the leader of European policy. But on 
January 14, 1834, Russia concluded an agreement with Turkey at St. Petersburg 
without Austria. Russia received a small district iu Asia. The political relatione 
of Moldavia and Wallachia to Turkey were concurrently revised. 

If the personal ambition of Metternich was mortified by this treaty, the former 
treaty of 1833 had, above all, caused excitement iu England and France. A joint 
agreement was made to protect the Porte from Russian attacks. Since then 
Russia has found avowed enemies iu these two powers as regards the Turkish 
question. But just then she redoubled her eiVorts iu order to strike what she 
hoped would be the last blow at dying Turkey. The saying was current among; 
the Cliristians iu the East that the Turks would be driven out of Constantinople ; 
that the last Byzantine emperor had not fallen, but was sleeping in St. Sophia 
and awaiting the liberators. And now the Russians siqqiosed that the fruit was- 
ripe, and the more so as the year 1853 approached, when it was supposed that 
the crescent, after a sovereignty of four hundred years over Byzantium, would 
disappear for ever. This propliecy captivated the emperor Nicholas ; he sacrificed 
all other interests to it. Nicholas sounded the European cabinets in order to assure 
himself of their neutrality, if not of their help. He necessarily attached peculiar 
importance to the attitude of the cabinets of St. James and Vienna. In 1844 he 
went to London. But in a conversation witli Sir George Hamilton Seymour 
he was somewhat incautious, and England was on her guard. He insulted all 
the other powers, since, in order to flatter the British people, he ventured to assert 
that the other cabinets would be ignored by him. This remark was especially 
resented in Paris. He was forced therefore to redouble his efforts in order to win 
over Austria at any rate. Poland was doomed once more to furnish the bribe. 
Ill 1846 Nicholas allowed Austria to occupy the free State of Cracow^ and in 
1849 he helped to crush the Hungarian rebellion (Vol. VIII). He observed a 
surprisingly amicable attitude towards Austrian interests in the Balkan Peninsula. 
He went in 1852 to Vienna in order to win over the young emperor Francis 
Joseph. Nicholas thus thought he was ready to strike. Sermons were 
preached in the Russian churches on the coming war as on a crusade. The 
enthusiasm was universal. At last the lon|i^d-for year 1853 arrived Mon- 
tenegro was first made a stalking-horse to draw off part of the Turkish army* 
Omer Pasha was sent by the Sultan in order to suppress the Montenegrin riiiBg* 
After the Russian ultimatum had been presented by Count Alex. Menschikw 
(ci supra, p. 185, and Vol. VIII) the Crimean War broke out. England^. 
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France, and Sardinia sent fleets and troops against Russia ; even Austria 
placed two hundred thousand men in Moldavia and Wallachia to watch events. 
Hostile fleets appeared in the Black Sea, before Cronstadt, and in the White Sea. 
In spite of heroic courage the Russians were defeated, Sebastopol was taken, and 
the Russian fleet annihilated. Only in Asia were any successes achieved by the 
Russian arms. 

The emperor Nicholas had died on the 2d of March, 1855, before the end of 
the war ; his son Alexander II was forced to conclude a very unfavourable peace 
for Russia on March 30, 1856 at Paris. All that Russia had. acquired in a long 
series of treaties with the Porte ; the right of sailing her fleets in Turkish waters, 
the passage of the Dardanelles, the possession of the mouths of the Danube, the 
protectorate over the Orthodox Greek Christians, over Moldavia and Wallachia, 
over Servia, — all these rights were lost. The Black Sea was opened to all 
nations ; Russia and Turkey were not allowed to keep ships of war there ; the 
free navigation on the Danube was placed under the supervision of a European 
commission (Vol. VII, p. 124). The position of the Porte was guaranteed by the 
Western powers ; it entered as an equal into the circle of European states. 

Thus Russia, when she thought that she had reached her goal, was once more 
repulsed. When Gortchakov, her foreign minister after 1856, said, in answer to 
the attempts of Francis Joseph in 1860 to renew more friendly relations, ''La 
Mussie ne boude pas, elle sc recueille,'* he could hardly palliate the humiliation 
which had been sustained. England, whose influence in the East increased enor- 
mously, had been tlie chief gainer by the war. Lord Palmerston then celebrated 
his greatest diplomatic triumph, since Napoleon III had, as it turned out, fought 
for English interests. The Russian defeat was attributable to the miscalculations 
of Russian diplomatists, the impetuosity of the Czar, in himself indefatigable and 
self-sacrificing, and above all to the rotten system of government. And now that 
the Slavonic consciousness was awakened, one point was discovered : independ- 
ence had been won for Moldavia and Wallachia and for Greece ; but nothing or 
next to nothing had been done for the Slavonic tribes of the Balkans, for the 
Bulgarians and the Serbs. The Pan-Slavists did not rest until the emperor 
Alexander II declared war on Turkey in April, 1877 (p. 195). This was the last 
war between Russia and the Porte, By it Bulgaria, among other results, was freed. 
The treaty concluded at San Stefano, between Russia and Turkey, on March 3, 
1878, was, to some extent, limited by the Congress of Berlin. Russia only slowly 
recovered from the blow of the years 1854-1855 ; even at the present day the 
Treaty of Paris is still in force, although it has been evaded in many ways, and 
Russia is allowed to keep a fleet in the Black Sea. 

(6) Russia in Asia. — Russia acliieved incomparable greater successes in Asia 
against Turkey, Persia, and the nations of Central and Upper Asia as far as the 
Pacific Ocean. The reign of Ivan the Terrible had opened up Asia, when the 
Cossack Jarmak Timofejev laid at the feet of the Czar the crown of Siberia (see 
Fig. 2 on the plate at page 467), an illimitable region, and when Ivan himself 
had conquered the Khanates of Kasan and Astrakhan, Russia had at one leap 
planted her foot in Central Asia. The effort to press onward was only natural. 
Although Russia was still very weak in many respects, numerous towns were 
founded in the course of years, as, for example, Temsk, Krasnojarsk, Yakutsk^ 
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Peter the Great applied himself with zeal to Asiatic affairs, Kamschatka was 
conquered in his reign (1696-1699); in 1708 the Siberian government, with its 
seat in Tobolsk, was established, and in 1719 the province of Irkutsk was formed. 
As the Cossacks had overrun and raided Khiva, the Khan surrendered to the Czar 
in 1700. It is true that he revoked his submission ; but the subjection of Khiva 
could only be a question of time. Under Peter and Anna the Kirghiz tribes 
between the Ural and Lake Balkash submitted (Vol. II, p. 197). Peter’s ambi- 
tion was to make the Caspian a Eussian sea ; he therefore took from the Persians 
Baku, Daghestan, Gilan, and Masenderan, with Kesht and Asterabad ; but these 
conquests had to be ceded to Persia in the course of a few years. Catherine II 
obtained the Kuban region and the country as far as the river Terek. The Rus- 
sians then crossed the Caucasus for the first time. In 1798 Heraclius II of 
Georgia put himself under the protection of Russia in order that the Persians 
shquld not force the country into Mohammedanism, and his dominions became a 
Russian province in 1802. A long line of fortresses, the ‘‘ Caucasian line,” was 
built under Catherine II ; a road from north to south was constructed through 
the mountains ; the chief fortress received the significant name of Vladicaucas 
(“ queen of the Caucasus ”). The nineteenth century brought with it the subjuga- 
tion of the hitherto independent Tcherkesses, Tchetclienzes, Lesghians, Ossetes, 
Swanetes, Apkhazes (see map at p. 576). 

But here Russia came upon another obstacle. While Russia as a northern 
continental power tried to push on southeastward s to Central Asia, England, as a 
great sea power, was anxious to extend her rule over the islands and coasts of 
Asia and then go northward. England then obtained India and portions of Fur- 
ther India, the Arabian coast with Aden, and other possessions. The two most 
powerful nations drew nearer and nearer to each other. Russia soon detected the 
hand of England in the Caucasus. While the Russian armies slowly subdued 
one mountain tribe after another, English emissaries appeared in the country. 
David Urquhart, a Scotchman (1805-1877), who published in 1835-1837, expressly 
as an attack on Russia, the journal, the Portfolio,” a marvellous collection of 
diplomatic papers, knew how to unite the Caucasians into a political and religious 
entity. These became known after 1828 as sects under the name of Murides. 
Urquhart gave them a common standard, green, with a sheaf of arrows, and a 
starry border on it. British merchants supplied them with arms and ammunition. 
Among their leaders, Schamyl, of the tribe of the Tchetchenzes, distinguished him- 
self after 1824, being after 1834 the political and religious head of all the moun- 
tain tribes of Daghestan. It required decades for Russia to break down their 
resistance; whole armies perished there. At last in 1859 the Russians, led by 
Nikolai J. Jevdomikov and Alexander J. Barjatynskij, succeeded in taking 
Ghunib, the last fortress of Schamyl ; he died at Medina in March, 1871. Many 
tribes were exterminated or quitted their country to settle in Turkey. In the 
year 1864 there was not a free tribe left in the Caucasus ; in 1867, Prince Dadian 
of Mingrelia ceded to Russia all his rights, of sovereignty for a million roubles. 
Similar diflSculties confronted Russia in Persid, with which, since the days of Peter 
the Great, she waged war on favourable occasions. The Shah, counselled by Eng- 
land, thought the moment when Russia was occupied in the Caucasus a fitting 
one to strike a blow, and ordered a Holy War to be preached. English officers 
entered the Persian service. But Ivan B. Paskevitch (Vol. VIII) took Erivan 
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(“ Erivanskij ”) on October 19, 1827, and marOhed on Teheran. Fath AK, 
deserted by England, sued for peace. In the treaty of Turkmantchai February 
22-23, 1828) Eussia Teeeived besides trading privileges, the provinces of Erivaix 
and Nachitchevan, so that the river Araxes formed the frontier for the future. , 

In Central Asia, also, Kussia in her advance came across English rear-guards 
every where (Vol. II, p. 223). War was waged with incredible hardships on the 
Amu Baria and Sir Baria, against Khiva, Bokhara, Ferghana (Khokand), and the 
Achal-Tekke-Tureomans, on the northern frontier of Persia. In 1867 the gov- 
ernor-generalship of Turkestan was instituted with Tashkent as its capital ; Kho- 
kand was incorporated with Turkestan on March 3, 1876. In 1872 Yakub Beg 
of Kashgar was compelled to conclude a commerciaT treaty. Generals Tchernajev 
<1865, against Tashkent), von Kaufmann (1868, against Khiva), Skobelev (1880- 
1881, against the Turcomans), Alexander B. Komarov (1884, against Merv), won 
reputations for themselves. Kussia thus indemnified herself in Western Asia for 
the losses of the Crimean War. The main object of Kussia is not, as so many 
suppose, to win India, but to reach the Persian coast; then for the first time the 
Asiatic possessions of Kussia will have their full value. The ice-bound coast of 
the northwestern Pacific is only a partial substitute for such a sou them ^outlet. 

Kussia had a lighter task in Siberia and Northeast Asia. After Siberia in 
the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had been conquered as far 
as Kamschatka, and many towns and fortresses founded, the country was divided 
in 1822 into East and West Siberia; Catherine II was the first sovereign to visit 
Siberia. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Kussia extended her dominion 
along the east coast of Asia towards China. Peter II had already concluded a 
-commercial treaty with the Celestial Empire (Vol. II, p. 106) in 1727, according 
to wliich Russian merchants might travel every three years to Pekin and trade 
there witliout paying tolls. Permission was also given to four priests and six 
young persons to stay in the country for the purpose of learning the Chinese 
language. The Kussian town of Kiachta and the Chinese town of Majmatohin 
were the stipulated marts south of Lake Baikal. In the nineteenth century Russia 
occupied the Kuriles (which she exchanged, however, with Japan for Sakhalin in 
1875), also a part of Manchuria and other districts (cf. Vol. II, p. 225). Japan and 
China recognised these conquests, — China in the treaties of Aigun (May 28, 1858) 
and of Pekin (November 14, 1860), Japan in 1875. In the year 1881 Russia, to 
tsecure peace, restored to China Ili or Kuldcha, which Rad been occupied a decade 
Before and formailly ceded in 1879 (Vol. IT, p. 110). She established on the coast of 
the Pacific the fortified harbour of Vladivostock (Ibid. p. 226). Siberia was so 
steadily colonised with exiled and emigrated 'Russians that these soon formed the 
majority of the population. But it is only by the construction of the gigantic 
trans-Siberian railway that the cultivation and civilization of this country can 
Be really improved. How far the repeated defeats inflicted by the Japanese^ and 
the disastrous results of the recent war will retard this progress cannot yet be 
determined. 

^ ^ CroKsmg of the Yalu May 1, 1904 ; hattloa at Liaoyang August 80 to September 3, and on the 

Sliaho October 8 to 19, 1904 ; surrender of Port Arthur January 2, 1905 ; battle at Mukden March 1 to 
10 ; annihilation of the fieet off the Tsushima islands April 27, 28. 
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F . Eetrospect and Prospect 

The successes achieved by Eussia were so great that they aroused on every 
side iear and envy, and occasionally raised imperialistic cravings in thoroughly 
-constitutional and republican states. Prom the standpoint of universal history a 
faurvey of the development of Eussia would hardly be intelligible if we left two 
questions unanswered: with what means and with what sacrifices has Eussia 
.attained such success ? In no other way shall we be able to value its successes at 
their proper worth. 

(a) The Cmnection between Natural Conditions and Absolutism. — The nature 
.<if :the Eussian Empire, that illimitable plain lying open almost on every side, ren- 
dered the country the thoroughfare of heterogeneous nations who continually 
were jostling one against the other. The tribes, therefore, which inhabited Eussia 
could never be tranquil. Since the Eussian state was gr«adually built up of various 
components, its first duty was that of defence, and therefore war; everything had 
jfco be done which could increase its defensive power, and everything avoided which 
anight weaken it. The smallest states of ancient Greece, indeed almost every 
individual iroKi^y had found time and leisure to make constitutioiial experiments ; 
at one time they tried a republic, at another a tyranny or an oligarchy ; but 
Eussia, whose existence was almost always threatened, did not venture to do 
so. A strong executive power was the first essential. The weakness induced 
by division into petty principalities was closely followed by the yoke of the 
Tartars. No wonder that autocracy became the ideal of the Eussian nation. 
This wish found its realisation in the Muscovite princes, who were the salvation 
of Eussia. 

Apart from the fact that the growth of a despotic power in Eussia had been 
promoted by the influence of Byzantium, and more especially of the Greek Church, 
ithen by the Tartar dominion, and finally by the absence of a feudal system, the 
economic conditions and the incessant wars had largely contributed to this end. 
Agriculture was at a very low stage in Eussia. The inhabitants lived mostly from 
hunting and fishing, and when the stock of game was exhausted in the interior of 
the country the population moved out to the borders. Arable land and meadows 
.<iomposed hardly one per cent of the total acreage, in many provinces only a half 
per cent or even less. Agriculture was, therefore, hardly known, especially since 
the climatic conditions in North Eussia were unfavourable to it. Herberstein 
{p. 571) definitely stated that corn was seldom if ever used. This condition of 
things lasted a long time, and exists in some places even yet. The Don Cossacks 
so late as 1690 decided that any ore who ploughed should be beaten to death and 
that his property should be confiscated ; and in the horde of the Ural fishing by 
the community has lasted to the pre.sent day, ^ Skins, wax, and honey were, there- 
fore, almost the only articles of export in Huesia. It is only in the nineteenth 
century that Eussia has become a com-growing country. 

In this condition of affairs landed property could have little or no value. The 
upper classes, therefore, gladly left their estates, and moved to the court of the 
prince where they could live more pleasantly and make a reputation. The class 
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of free men gradually disappeared and was changed into a subservient class. As 
long as there were still petty princes, members of this class were free to leave 
their prince and enter into the service of another prince, which change was the 
more easily effected since the princes usually bound each other by mutual treaties 
not to confiscate the property of those who changed their service. But when the 
Grand Duke of Moscow gradually united in his hands all the petty principalities, 
this change of service could no longer take place, not at least by withdrawal 
to a foreign prince, for such change (izmiena) was already treason. The official 
class of Boyars became, therefore, attached to the court of Moscow and ceased 
to be free. Its importance and its prosperity depended now on the favour of the 
prince. But not merely the existing landowners were forced into service, the 
government created for itself new servants, since it conferred landed estate on 
other persons in return for “ service.*’ The class of landed proprietors or Boyars 
thus formed in Eussia no rigidly exclusive caste or class proper, but continually 
received through the influence of the government an infusion of other persons. 
No sooner did a landowner die, or become incapable of rendering service, than his 
estate was transferred to the son, if he were capable of service, or to some other 
man under obligations of service. It was only in the seventeenth century that 
the government consented to intrust the estate to the second husband of the 
widow, or to the husband of the daughter. In this way steps were taken to make 
the “ service estate ” hereditary. In the course of time this was carried further, 
and the government extended the obligation of service to hereditary estates, since 
it demanded service from them also. By this means the difference between 
service estates and hereditary estates was bound to disappear, and the service due 
to the state to become more onerous. 

Then there arose in the sixteenth century a new social danger for the despot- 
ism. The court of Moscow was thronged with former petty princes, descendants 
of Rurik and Gedymin. They all retained their jurisdiction over their old princi- 
palities, and, what was more harmful, their s[) 0 cial traditions. Ivan IV began to 
take measures against them. They were forbidden to leave the country at will. 
In order to make this enactment effective, Ivan introduced the common and joint 
liability of the Boyars, in the same way as the peasants were compelled to pay 
the taxes by a system of mutual responsibility (p. 587). For example, the Boyars 
would have had to pay 1,500,000 roubles for the flight of Prince Serebrjanyi, 
1,200,000 for Prince Ivan Mstislavskij, and so on. Besides this, Ivan took away 
their ancestral estates and extirpated them by families,” to use the expression of 
Prince Kurbskij (p. 522). The cruelties of Ivan have, therefore, this importance 
for the development of Russia, — he broke down the last resistance to absolute 
monarchy, placed in the highest offices of State new men, and even serfs, in place 
of the old families, and thus prevented the formation of a firmly consolidated and 
privileged Boyar class. The power of the sovereign found additional support in 
the old law of inheritance, according to which a man’s property upon his death 
was to be equally divided among the heirs ; by this law the creation of large 
landed estates was prima facie made more difficult. The Russian aristocracy, in 
contradistinction to the English lords, who held by entail, or the frequently 
powerful feudal vassals of Western Europe, possessed comparatively little land, 
which circumstance could only weaken their resistance to the sovereign. The 
Boyar class had one single privilege, that of being allowed to serve. And since 
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the alone could procure estates and influence, since a man without 

" tchin ** even now is of no importance there, a mad rivalry for posts of service 
(miestnitchestvo) developed, and has become a marked peculiarity of the Eussian 
people. There were bitter struggles for precedence, and official lists were drawn 
up ; many a man would have died rather than allow himself to be pushed into a 
lower post ^hich did not belong to him according to the list. The most important 
military operations and political negotiations were sometimes stultified by a strike 
of the insulted parties, until Czar Feodor Alexejewitch prohibited the miestnit- 
chestvo and ordered the lists to be burnt. Peter the Great proceeded in the 
same way as his predecessors, siiice he only rewarded work and service. Every 
individual thus stood at the absolute disposal of the despotic power. This 
strengthened the Eussian state. The result which the West only attained by 
the French Eevolution, namely, the abolition of classes and the equalisation of 
every man in the eyes of the law, was produced by Eussia, if we disregard 
the peasant class, automatically. The Eussian state only knew a serving and 
a paying class. 

As we might expect in a state which was almost permanently under arms, all 
the institutions bore a military stamp. Not merely were military frontiers formed 
in the south and east which gradually advanced further, but the whole adminis- 
tration and collection of taxes were assigned to the military authorities. It was 
only in the second half of the nineteenth century that diflerent branches of the 
administration were detached and placed under civil authorities. Eussian absolut- 
ism in this form is, therefore, the special product of the Eussian people. So 
peculiar a development must have influenced in a marked degree the methods of 
life as well as the character of the people. The body of serfs, who always 
waited for instructions from above, could not but lose all sense of free agency and 
free action. The liberal English constitution has promoted the growth of the 
individual without depriving the state of the most important rights of sove- 
reignty ; it thus happened that the English people first and foremost thought of 
its own requirements, and even interfered in public life, while the government 
only gave assistance to its efforts. The idea of self-help could arise on English 
soil. Quite otherwise in Eussia. There, all good (and all evil) comes literally 
from above. 

It was the government which first began to practise agriculture on a large scale, 
when it was compelled to give out corn as pay. The government compulsorily 
created an industry by founding factories or assigning to the manufacturers a num- 
ber of serfs as workmen. The government created trade by ordering the estab- 
lishment of trading companies. The government defined the rights of the Church 
and the limits of the knowledge of its subjects. Indeed, occasionally from a rnis- 
xmderstanding or ignorance things were introduced which did not fit in witli the 
whole fabric, sinc^e either they did not grow up naturally, or there was no need 
felt for them. Many reforms of Peter or Catherine were of this sort ; for instance, 
the creation of estates of the realm on the West European modeL People in 
Eussia had not yet reached the level of the knowledge which the West had 
meanwhile attained. Many other innovations proved dead forms which required 
to be repealed ; but amazingly little was produced from the bosom of Eu$«ian 
society itself. Compared, for example, with the English subject, the Eussian 

VOL. V~39 
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peasant is on the average distinctly inferior ; without his goternment he is still, 
one may say, in pupilage. 

Then there is the financial side of the national life. Wars required money ; 
therefore the second duty of the state was to provide the requisite means. Here, 
too, it demanded everything from the subjects, and cared only for the treasury and 
not for the general economic welfare. Only towards the end of the seventeenth 
century did people recognise the fact that the state is bound not merely to take 
hut also to give, since it should open up new sources of revenue. We see clearly 
how oppressive the incidence of taxation was, from the fact that the people left 
the soil by hundreds, and that the government was forced to institute a compul- 
sory organisation of taxpayers (cf. above, p. 587). It is sufficiently obvious that 
the state authorities committed many abuses in this matter. 

Thus the strength of the Eussian state, its political independence and its 
conquests, were bought by the destruction of personal liberty and of national 
prosperity. The Eussian nation, in spite of enormous acquisitions of territorj% 
remained miserably poor, and even at the present day is hardly secure against 
famine. 

The Eussian nation without gigantic efforts and great sacrifices would not 
have been able to hold its own, not because it had to fight with powerful foes and 
an inclement climate, but because from the very start the task was far beyond its 
ordinary powers. We must think of the Eussians as a comparatively small people 
inhabiting an immense plain, which can only be protected by extraordinary efforts 
along all its frontiers. Eussia, throughout her development, has been destined to 
see herself faced by problems which she was hardly capable of solving ; she was 
almost always surprised by events which outstripped her internal development 
at a moment when she could hardly collect her forces. The boundless plain, how- 
ever, compelled the Eussian people, in the interests of their personal safety, per- 
petually to extend the range of their conquests (cf. Vol. II, p. 219), and never 
allowed the nation to rest. The recent Eussian advance on Asia was, properly 
speaking, since Eussia possesses no sea on the south, an act of self-defence ; she 
fought there for her existence. 

Eussia was forced to wear herself away by centuries of this war and to offer, 
in addition to the sacrifices already mentioned, the still greater one of a retarded 
civilization. It had cost much labour to advance the culture of a nation inured 
to barbarism and darkness. But this civilization was only to be attained by 
improving the cultivation of Eussia. And here Eussia was again faced by a task 
for which she was far from being strong enough. For thorough cultivation of the 
country a certain density of population is essential ; the Eussian nation, although 
it numbered some millions, was swallowed up in that vast empire. The 
Eussian people, since the enormous size of its plains crushed any proper culti- 
vation, practised for a long time the extensive system of agriculture, simply 
because, owing to its numbers, it was too weak for a better method of farming. 
The same was the case with the means of communication, which are absolutely 
essential to the development of culture. The physical characteristics of the 
country are therefore, in the first place, to blame for the backward civilization 
of the Eussian people. 
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(i) Russian Antipathy to Culture. — Some part of the blame falls on the 
Eussian people themselves, or, more correctly, upon their governors. It is true 
that life was spent in the past under such harsh conditions that the nation 
was bound to sink into barbarism in the everlasting struggle with barbarous tribes. 
But the fault lay in the fact that the Eussians grew accustomed to the lack of 
culture, characterised it as a national peculiarity, and were unable to estimate the 
value of the attainments which they had failed to grasp. The Eussian govern- 
ment, instead of straining every effort to retrieve what had been lost by the force 
of circumstances, to found schools and compete in culture with Western Europe, 
was, and is, content with the mere importation of Wester;i European culture for 
home use. Ten universities and two hundred secondary schools (“ gymnasia ”) 
have to supply the educational needs of a giant empire of some eight million square 
miles, with one hundred and thirty million inhabitants, while Germany, besides 
four hundred and sixty “ gymnasia '' has twenty-one, Switzerland seven, and 
Austria eight flourishing universities. Whole provinces in Eussia, larger than 
many a state in Western Europe, have no centres of culture. In the countries 
of Western Europe where several languages are spoken the races wrangle about 
every national or middle school, and each race grudges them to the other, since 
it appreciates their value ; but Eussia, which ought to found a hundred univer- 
sities, will do nothing for herself and keeps the people intentionally in ignorance, 
as if ignorance were necessary for the maintenance of the empire. Oskar Peschel 
(in “Ausland,” for July 17, 1866) prophesied '‘that the education of the people 
would decide the war, . . . that if the Prussians beat the Austrians it would be a 
victory of the Prussian schoolmasters over the Austrian.’' Nations do not in the 
long run yield to brute force, but to superior culture. The Eussian people is 
despised in its own country by emigrants, who stand on a higher plane of civiliza- 
tion. Those Eussians who go abroad do not care to return, since they have tasted a 
better life. When Boris Godunov sent Eussian youths to study in the West, they 
never returned. And what was the case with Michael Lomonossov ? Similar events 
often recurred later. This dissatisfaction of the people with the conditions of their 
own national existence constitutes a grave menace for the future of Eussia ; a 
piece of Eussian territory that might be dissevered after some defeat would 
soon be denationalised. Since the Eussian is accustomed to follow slavishly 
the commands of his government, he would quickly submit to the commands 
of foreign rulers. Culture, on the other hand, promotes self-consciousness. 
** Let each,” says Goethe, “ be a Greek in his own fashion ; only let him be a 
Greek.” If Eussia had been civilized in the sixteenth century, when she began 
to conquer Siberia, there would be no England in Asia now. Those inonarchs 
who aided culture, like Peter and Catherine, have achieved the greatest political 
results. 

Eussia thus, in all human probability, has reached the tether of her Asiatic 
conquests. So long as she was dealing with races of a still lower civilization she 
could easily assert her superiority ; but she has 4>een defeated on land and sea by 
the civilized Japanese, a result which is surprising only to the unthinking. Her 
enemies fight not merely with cannon, but still more with the weapons of culture. 
A national school is worth a battery ; a university is more valuable than a bri- 
gade. The ignorance of the lower sections of the Eussian people supplies the 
best weapon for foreign emissaries, who can easily misguide and incite the nation. 
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Schools have been granted in Western Europe as rewards. Thus the government 
of the Netherlands, in the war of liberation against Spain, gave the heroic town 
of Leyden a university (1575); Prussia did the same thing with Berlin shortly 
before the wars of liberation. Nor is that enough : Russia is threatened with a 
process of denationalisation in her own country. Perpetual dependence on foreign 
civilization has produced the result that a number of foreign ideas and phrases 
have been transferred into the living language. Was not the Eastern half of the 
Roman Empire slowly and surely Grecised? Now the German language is irre- 
sistibly making its way in the Balkans and in Russia. 

Culture spells prosperity. The Russian nation is and always has been poor, 
since it was ignorant. The method of agriculture in Russia was, and with few 
exceptions still is, extensive ; only a modest beginning has been made to employ 
better methods. The Russian soil is so exhausted that Russian corn can hardly 
compete with foreign corn in the markets of the world ; it is continually deteri- 
orating in quality. The Russian peasant still clings to the old three-field system. 
The unenterprising Russian settler could not hold his own without the support 
of his government. The supply of fish in the Russian lakes and rivers, and of 
animals in the Russian forests, has disappeared, so far as the average Russian 
is concerned. Emigrants have exhausted the streams and woods merely to fill 
their purses. The Caucasus was rich in valuable kinds of timber. There grew 
the yew (^TaxiLs haccata), whose beautiful reddish wood never rots or becomes 
worm-eaten ; the maple (^Acer pseudoplatamis'), the wood of which takes a beautiful 
polish; the Norwegian pine or Caucasian palm (^Buxivs sempervirens') \ the hazel 
(Juglans regia}, and other timber trees. But the trade in these valuable com- 
modities is vested in the hands of foi:gigners. It all goes to Marseilles, London, 
Liverpool, or Paris. The most important market for Russian tobacco, etc., is 
Leipsic. The soil of Russia still conceals great treasures which only require to be 
exploited. 

The Russian manufacturers as well as the merchants cannot enter into serious 
competition with those of WevStern Europe, since they do not possess sufficient 
education. They can only exist by the protection which the government allows 
them to enjoy, while English, German, and French manufacturers and traders 
are pioneers who conquer wliole regions for their mother-country. Russian gold 
soon goes across the frontier, since almost everything must be bought abroad, 
while the German chemical industry alone gains millions from otlier countries. 
The soil of Scandinavia is certainly poorer than the Russian, and yet prosperity 
reigns there. Even in early times the Germanic North took the lead in educa- 
tional affairs. Ripen, a town with a few thousand inhabitants, had at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century seven hundred scholars, most of whom lived on 
alms, and the small town of Roskilde nine hundred. A similar state of things 
existed in Copenhagen and otlier Danish towns. The United States have 
advanced in that respect more in one century than Russia in three, since the 
former, admittedly under more favourable conditions, laid stress in the first place 
on the dissemination of culture. Germany, after the wars of liberation, put before 
herself the noble ambition of reaching a triple supremacy, — scientific, military, 
financial Russia urgently needs another Peter the Great to tear aside the veil 
of darkness. She lias had great men in abundance, and only awaits the one leader 
who may, like Moses, by one magic stroke make the stream gush from the rock. 
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The small people of the ancieat Greeks once conquered the world by its culture 
and won itself friends everywhere; even the masterful Roman nation bowed 
before the Hellenic intellect. Russia, from her antipathy to culture, has many 
bitter foes. The world in these days can only tolerate enlightened peoples. The 
first achievement expected from a great nation is progress in culture. The day 
may come when Western Europe itself will learn some lesson from Russia. Mili- 
tary and political conquests alone can bring no salvation, and the results hitherto 
attained can hardly repay the Russian people for the enormous sacrifices it has 
made. 
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346, 518 

Athos, peninsula of, 5 
Atrani, 100 M 

Atrimpos, 438 

Attains, king of Pergamum, 25 
Attic dialect, 23 
Attica, 128, 130, 132, 136, 142, 
220 

Attila, 34, 320, 321 


Aubiisson, Pierre d*, 146 
Augeias, king of Elis, 5 
Augsburg, 149; battle of, 965, 
378 

Augsburg Confession, 536 
Augustus I. See Sigismund H 
Augustus II, king of Poland, 
666-568 

Augustus III, king of Poland, 
643, 544, 666, 668, 669, 697 
Auni, 146 
Aurel Stein, 17 

Aurelian, Roman emperor, 364, 
355 

Austria, 77, 121, 146, 149-161, 
184, 185, 196-197, 303, 305, 
362, 529, 630, 542, 663, 666, 
509, 570, 596, 698-603; low- 
er, 315 ; upiMjr, 316 
Austria-Hungary, 102 
Austrian Alps, 145 
Austrians, 349 

Austro-Hungarian Lloyd Co., 
180 

Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
150 

Aiistro-Turkish war, 370 
Autivari, 145 
Avari, 279 

Avars, 45, 47, 48, 64, 65, 120, 
232, 273, 277, 279, 316, 324- 
327, 330, 354, 376, 397 
Avataranian, 217 
Avattlras, 53 
Avignon, 112, 128 
Axente, 361 
Axios (river), 129 
Axumites, 43 
Ayasoluk, 114 
Aynzinu, 6 
Ayub. See Ejjub 
A zov, 663, 675, 580 
Azov, Sea of, 325, 327 

Baaldec, 62 
Babken, 202 
Babylon, 8, 11, 13, 17 
Babylonia, 3 
Babylonians, 10 
Bacchus, 69 

Bachtschissarai peace, 597 
Bflcs county, 416 
Bactria, 16, 17 
Blig-Bajan, 325 
Bagai, 42 

Bagdad, 62, 94, 468; railway, 
the, 137 
Bagratids, 203 
Bagration, 173 
Bagratuni, Arsen, 206 
Bahrein, isle of, 9 
Baia, 364 
Baierdorf, 410 
Baikal, Lake, 120 
Bajan, 330 

Baiazet, 148, 149, 153 
Bajazet I, 110, 129-131, 137, 
293; Sultan, 357 
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Bajazet 11, 147; Sultan, 366 

Bajmok, 416 

Baki, 164 

Baku, 576 

Balaban, 144 

Balaclava, 141 

Balamber, 320 

Balamir. Bee B/ilahbeb 

Balangar, 327, 441 

Balassy, Valentin, 390 

Balat, 139 

Baldimir. See Malamib, Khan 
Baldwin, Emperor, 103, 104 
Baldwin II, Latin emperor, 
108, 340, 342 

Baldwin V of Hainault, 340 
Baldwin of Flanders, emperor, 
339 

Balearic Islands, 41 
Balibeg, 367 
Balikis, 346 

Balkan Peninsula, the, 45, 47, 
74, 83, 85, 92, 93, 104, 109, 
112 126 128 

Balkans, 64, 74, 89, 129, 134, 
139 

Balkash, Lake, 005 
Balsch, Theodor, 371 
Balta-Liman, 363; convention 
of, 371 

Baltaji Mohammed, 100 
Baltic Sea, 482, 489, 603, 604, 
627, 546, 549, 576, 570 
Bamberg, 102 
Banate of Tomes, 414 
Binczug, 148 
BAnfTy family, 399 
Bantzen, 472 
Bar, 608 
Baraba, 376 

Barabasz, Cossack Ataman, 
559 

Barnnovicz, 558 
Barbara of Cilli, 401 
Barbara, queen of Poland, 541 
Barlmro, 138 
Barbaro, NicolO, 112 
Barbat, 355 
Barbo, Pietro, 144 
Barcelona, 160 
Bftrcsay, Achatius, 101, 391 
Bardanes, Phillipicus, 49 
Barf us, Hans Albrecht von, 
106 

Baring, W., 351 
Barjatynskij, Alexander J., 
006 

Barlaam of Calabria, 109, 112, 
113 

B6r6czi, Alexander, 394 
BaroEEi, the, 104 
Bars county, 402 
Bartfeld, 408 
Basaks, 468, 469 
Basarab, 355 
Basarab, house of, 356 
Basarab III Neagoe, Voivod of 
Wallaehia. 358, 359 


Basarab the Younger, Voivod 
of Wallaehia, 358 
Basarab Tepelus, Voivod of 
Wallaehia, 366 
Basavluk, 662 
Bashkirs, 376, 621 
Basil, chief elder of the Bogu- 
miles, 337 
Basil, emperor, 126 
Basil I, 287 
Basil II, 287, 289 
Basil 11, Byzantine emperor, 
330, 337 

Basil of Trnovo, archbishop, 
339 

Basile Lupu, Voivod of Mol- 
davia, 301 

“ Basilika »» of Leo VI, 364 
Basilius, emperor, 80, 81 
Basilius, 48, 81, 84 
Basilius (son of Komaniis I), 
87 

Basilius T, 49, 82, 83, 80 
Basilius 1, emperor, 82 
Basilius IT, 83, 80, 88, 80, 101 
Basilius Lupu, Voivod of Mol- 
davia, 309 

Basilius of Neociesareum, 85 
Baskaks, 406, 407 
Basle mission, 211 
Basta, Georg, 300, 301, 389 
BAthori Stephan. See Stephan 
BAtiioui 
BAtthyflny, 397 
BatthyAnv, Louis, 390 
Batu,*405, 467 
Bavalio, Vozius de, 111 
Bavaria, 62, 65, 150 
Bavarian sxiccession, COO 
Bavarians, 378 
Bavol, 502 
Baxo, 103 
Bayezid, 132 
Bazarjik, 173 
Bdyn, 347 
Beadnos, 346 

Beatrice of Aragon, wife of 
Mattliins Corvinua, 386 
Benzzani, the, 104 
Bedouins, the, 66 
Beethoven’s opera, ** Ruins of 
Athens,” 170 

Beglerbeg Kulle-Shahin, 134 
Be he, county of, 163 
Beiram, festivals of, 147 
Bi^la, king of Hungary, 338 
B^la T, king of Hungary, 380 
B41a II, king of Hungary, 289, 
380 

B<ila III, king of Hungary, 
290, 381, 404 

B^la IV, king of Hungary, 86, 
244, 300, 342, 356, 381, 382 
B^lasitza Mountain, the, 88, 
336 

Belgrade, 97, 117, 141, 142, 
149, 160, 160, 165, 167, 170, 
171, 385, 387 


Belgrade peace, 598 
Belisarius, 41, 42, 44, 62 
Bern, 396 

Bematists (step-measurers), 8 
Bendeguz. See Mundzuk 
Benedetto da Majano, 386 
Benedict Bor, 381 
Beneventum, 46 
Benjamin of Tudela, 94 
BeOthy, Zoltdn, 390 
Herat, 107; battle of, 344 
Beregava, 330 
Bereke. See Bebsai 
Beresovsky (Anton), 595 
Berest, 607 

Beresteezko, battle of, 660 
Berestie, 495 

Bergholz, F. W. Ch. von, 582 
Berkai (or Bereke), 467 
Berlin, 102, 477; congress of, 
351, 604 

Berlin Antiquarium, the, 4 
Berlin conference, 373 
Berlin treaty, 190, 208, 212, 
214, 215 

Berlin University, 012 

BeroS fortress, 341 

Beron, 350 

Berovitch, 190 

Bertai Khan, 468 

Bertha of Sulzbach, 95 

Berthold, 490 

Bertoklo of Venice, 144 

Berytus, 4Q, 64 

Besancon, 64 

Besborodko, 170 

Besliik Task (lasonion), 152 

Beaprim, 473 

Bessarabia, 85, 173, 362, 370, 
373, 501 

Bessarion, Basilios, 134 
Bessarion, Cardinal, 113, 143, 
145 

Bf'ssenyei, Georg, 394 
Bethlen, Gabriel, 159, 100 
Bethlen, Nikolaus, 394 
Bethlen, Stephan, 160 
Betzkoy, Ivan J., 588 
Bezrn^r, 328 

Bialy (the White). See Lesz- 
Ko I 

Biftrmia, kingdom of, 440 
Bias, 6 

Bibeseo, Georg, 363 

Bible, the, 14, 67, 136, 558 

Bible, Syrian, the, 58 

Bielskij, 524, 525 

Bielakij family, 619 

Bihae, 280 

Bila, 328 

Bilacerkov, 653 

Biledjik, 122 

Biograd, 280 

Bismarck, 191, 196 

Bistritz, 409, 410 

Bithynia, 72, 346 

Bjelosersk district, 447 

Black Sea, 30, 60, 82, 84, 93, 
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133, 184, 139, 141, 153, 495, 
576, 698, 599, 602, 604 
Biasendorl, convention of, 413 
Bleda, 321 

Blemmydes, Nicephorus, 107 
Bobrinsky, count, 683 
Boccaccio, 113 

Bocskay, Stephan. See Ste- 
phan Bocskay, prince of 
Translyvania 

Bodenstedt, Friedrich, 207 
Bodonitza, 104 

Bodzanta, archbishop of Gu- 
esen, 497 

Beotia, 20, 22, 23, 130, 220 
Boeotians, the, 21 
Bogdan, Voivod of Moldavia, 
363, 356 
Bogdan II, 365 

Bogdan III, Voivod of Mol- 
davia, 365, 367 

Bogdan IV, Voivod of Mol- 
davia, 365, 368 
Bogdania, 366 
Boghaskessen, 137 
Bogislav II of Stettin, prince, 
477 

Bogolubskij, Andre j, 464 
Bogoris-Micliael, Khan, 331 
Bogumil, 334 

Bogumiles, the, 69, 83, 110, 
334, 335, 337-339, 342, 348, 
349 

Bognmilism, 346, 347 
Boguslav V, duke of Pomera- 
nia, 488, 602 

Bohemia, 5, 46, 78, 103, 150, 
227, 232, 235, 240, 242, 259, 
270, 385, 470, 472, 474-476, 
479, 481-484, 486, 488, 490, 
502, 503, 509, 529, 630 
Bohemian Brethren, 536 
Bohemian Brotherhood, 265 
Bohemian mercenaries, 601 
Bohemians, 478 
Bohemund I, 95 
Bohcmuiid of Antioch, 93 
Bohoric, Adam, 317 
Boii, 230, 231 
Bojaryn, Iwan, 657 
Bok^u, 328 

Boleslav, son of Leszko I, 480 
Boleslav I, 236, 244, 470-473, 
475, 477, 481, 482 
Boleslav I Chabri (Chrobry or 
Chrabrv), 237 

Boleslav II, 237, 473, 475, 477 
Boleslav III, Polish duke, 381, 
473, 475-479 

Boleslav ITT Krzyvousty, 491 
Boleslav IV, 476-478 
Boleslav IV Kendzierzavy, 240 
Boleslav Troidenovicz, 486 
Boleslav Trojdenovicz, 494 
Boleslav Vstydlivy (the Shame- 
faced), 480 
Bolgar. See Bulgab 
B oiko, 251 


Bologna, 618 

Bolotnikof, Cossack chieftain, 
563 

Bona Sforza, wife of Sigis- 
miind, 532 

Bonfini, Antonio, 386 
Boniface IX, Pope, 502 
Boniface, king of Tliessalonica, 
339 

Bonifacio, King, 103 
Boorde, Andrew, 416 
Bora, 160 
Bordeaux, 54 
Bordji-Hallal, 42 
Borecki family, 517 
Borecki, Jov, 555, 667 
Bovics, son of Koloman, 380,381 
Boril. See Bobis II, Czar of 
Bulgaria 
Boris, Khan, 331 
Boris, Prince, 284, 285 
Boris II, Czar, 78, 79, 87, 103 
Boris II, Czar of Bulgaria, 333, 
335, 339-341 
Boris Godunov, 524, 525 
Borivoi, 235, 239 
Borna, 287 
Bornholm, 63 
Borovitza battle, 666 
Bosha, Armenian, 418 
Ihising, count of, 399 
Bosnia, 93, 127, 129, 136, 142, 
144, 148, 195, 196, 288, 295 
Bosnians, the, 129, 135, 316 
Bosphorus, 7, 30, 48, 50, 77, 
99, 110, 120, 126, 130-138, 
140, 200 

Botzaris, Mark os, 176, 177 
Boucicaut, Marshal, 110 
Bouillon, Godfrey de, 93 
Boula Lagos, battle of, 105 
Boutoux, Eugene, 187 
Boyan, Bulgarian prince, 333 
Boyaiia, the (river), 129 
Bragadino, Marcantonio, 155 
Braila, 178 
Branas, Alexius, 97 
Branch idap, 3 

Brandenburg, 477, 482, 697 
Branicevo, 330 
Brankovic, Georg, 134, 142 
Brankovic, George, 294, 305 
Brankovic, Vuk Stefan, 129 
Bratianu, Joan, 374 
Brdoka. See Ivajho Lachanas 
Bremburg, a physician in Kus- 
sia, 580 
Bremen, 491 
Brennaburg, 477 
Breslau, 263 
Breslau, bishop of, 472 
Brest Union, 547, Si 649, 560 
Bretislav, prince oi Bohemia, 
473 

Bretislav IT, 237, ?39, 242 
Bretislav Achilles of Bohemia, 
474, 476, 481 
Brezovadki, Titus, 311 


Bri^res, Godefroi de, 105 
Brincovcanii. See Constan- 
tine Brankovan, Voivod 
Bringas, Joseph, 86 
Brislav, prince of Fraga, 470 
Britain, 12, 52 
Brittany, 11, 62 
Brocquifere, Bertrandon de la, 
111 

P.rodavka, Cossack Atamar, 655 
Broos, 411; battle of, 385 
Brsjakes (Berzetes), 276 
Bruce, James, 577 
Briine, Marshal, 171 
Bruni, lAjonardo, of Arezzo, 
113 

Brudo, St., 490 
Bruno of Olmfltz, 245 
Bruno of Querfurt, 465 
Brusa, 117, 121, 127, 129, 131, 
139, 147 
Bruttians, 10 
liruttium, 19 
Bryce, James, 38 
Bubek family, 407 
Bucellarians, the, 68 
Buchara, 006 

Bucharest, 173,198, 371; treaty 
of, 352, 362 
Buczacz peace, 664 
Biula. Sec Bleu a 
Buddlia, 65 
Budenice, 278 
Budenz, Jos., 306 
Biidinger, Max, 333 
Budziak (Bucsacs), 162 
Bug, river, 7, 85 
Bugia, 152 

Biiliren, Ernst Johann, 683 
Bukovina, 367, 370, 611 
Bukowina, 600 
Bulair (Plagiari), 127 
Bulavin, Kondratij, 663 
Bulgar, 328 

Bulgaria, 72, 78, 84-88, 93, 108, 
110, 126, 128, 129, 134, 185, 
195-198, 287, 291, 294, 383, 
600-602, 604; treaty with 
Sviatoslav, 451; Great, 327, 
328; Inner, 328; Old, 328, 
329; Outer, 328; West, 335 
Bulgarian atrocities, 191 
Bulgarian church, 88, 330, 342 
Bulgarian education, 190 
Bulgarian Empire, the, 127 
Bulgarian language, the, 74 
Bulgarian liberation, 190 
Bulgarian literature, 332, 347, 
348, 350 

Bulgarian notables, assembly 
of, 351 

Bulgarians, the, 36, 49, 50, 69, 
64-06, 72, 74, 78, 82, 84, 86, 
97, 103, 107, 129, 143, 271, 
281,316, 325-354, 44P; black 
(gee KtiTUBGURs) I Isgil, 
376 ; Unugundur, '827, 376 
Bulgarophygos, battle of, 33^ 
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Bulgars^ 279; conquest of 
(968-969), 460 
Burdas, 76 

Burgas, battle of, 345 
Burgundian kingdom, 321 
Buripindy, 108, 141 
Burjites, the, 149 
Burzen, 367 
Busbech, Angora, 163 
Buschetos, 100 ■' 

Buthroton, 94 
Butrinto, 148 
Bvina, 470 
Byron, 176 
Bythynia, 121 
Bythynians, 6 
Byzacena, 41 

Byzantine art, 100; examples 
in Europe, 102 
Byzantine artists, 100, 101 
Byzantine church, the, 78, 202, 
284 

Byzantine civilization, 62 
Byzantine emperors, 144 
Byzantine Empire, 11, 27, 44, 
46, 40, 52, 57, 00, 62, 63, 06, 
68-71, 74, 75, 80-82, 91, 94, 
106, 112, 117, 121, 126, 203, 
282, 312, 321, 324, 325, 327, 
329, 330, 332, 333, 337, 338, 
381 

Byzantine enterprise, 100 
Byzantine fabrics, 100 
Byzantine literature, 52 
Byzantine Mitkal, 470 
Byzantines, the, 50, 67, 04, 66, 
77, 83, 88, 110, 117, 133 
Byzantium, 30, 34, 30, 39, 41- 
44, 40, 49, 61-63, 66, 67-04, 
60, 70, 72-80, 82-00, 92-100, 
103, 100-113, 116, 117, 120, 
131, 136-137, 149, 321, 468, 
616, 618, 625; Russian, 449; 
Russian invasion, 448, 467. 
See also Constantinople 

Cabul, 4 

Cffisar Augustus, 20-28 
Cffisarea ( Cherehel ) , 41 
Ooisars of the East, 61 
Cairo, 67, 147, 149 
Calabria, 02, 70, 82, 92, 162 
Calama, river, 86 
Calamata, 60 
Calamech, Andr., 156 
Calavryta, 104 
Calchi, 104 
Caligula, 76 

OalixtuB III (Pope), 141 
Callimachus Ex{>erien8. See 
Filippo Buonaocorsi 
Callinicus, 66 
Caloian, 97 
Calvin, 361 
Calvinism, 586 

Cambrai, 160; congress of, 149 
Cameniates, John, 47 
Camillus (Achilles), 19 


Campania, 3 
Canachus of Sicyon, 4 
Canale, Niccolo da, 145 
Candia, 150 
Cankov, Dragan, 352 
Canning, Stratford, 180, 183, 
212 

Canterair family. See Kan- 
temir Family 
Canute, the Dane, 473 
Canute, king of Denmark, 490 
Capello, Vettore, 146 
Capistrano, 142, 144 
Capistrano, John of, 141 
Capitularies of Pepin, 08 
Capo dlstrias, 177-180 
Capo d'Istrias, Augustin, 180 
Cappadocia, 28, 34, 69, 83, 114, 
120 

Capsa, 42 
Carncalla, 27 

Caraffa, Antonio, 393, 408 

Carantania, kingdom of, 315 

Carasa, 145 

Career! dalle, the, 104 

C^arelia, 576 

Carelians, 103 

('aria, 08 

Carinthia, 145, 149, 303, 312, 
315, 310, 502 
Carlo I Tocco, 133, 224 
Carlo II Tocco, 133, 224 
Carlovingians, 51 
(]arlowitz, 165, 160, 169 
Carlsbad Congress, 592 
Carniola, 149, 303, 312, 315, 
318, 502 

Carol I, king of Roumania, 
360, .369, 372-374 
Carol ingians, 86 
Carpi lio, .321 
Carpini, Plano, 467 
Carthage, 10, 21, 22, 24, 41, 
05 

Carthaginians, 3 
Carthago, 42 
Cnrvajal, 142 
Carytena, 104, 106 
Casia, 69 

Casimir, 248, 202, 267, 498, 
603, 633 

Casimir, grand duke, 509 
Casimir the Great, 486-488, 
497, 600, 603, 611 
Casimir, John, 627 
Casimir II, Spraviedlivy (the 
Just), 477, 479, 480 
Casimir III, king of Poland, 
635 

Casimir IV, king of Poland, 
504, 609-511 
Casimirid, 480 
Casimirids, 486 
Casoges of Taman, 661 
Caspian Sea, 9, 17, 84, 85, 120, 
326, 576, 605 
Castaldo, John, 388 
Castellanries, 483 


Castelnuovo in Dalmatia, 162 
Castold, Boyar, 495 
Castoria, 94 

Catacombs, of Alexandria, 30; 

of Palmyra, 30 
Catalonians, 129, 130 
Catargi family, 369 
Catargi, Laskar, 372 
Cathari, 337 

Catharine, daughter of Lewis, 
king of Hungary and Pol- 
and, 497 

Catherine I, wife of Peter the 
Great, 582-684 

Catherine II, empress of Rus- 
sia, 207, 602, 663, 569, 583- 
592, 694, 598, 599, 601, 605, 
606, 609 

Catholic Church, 638 
Catholic Church of Poland, 498 
Catholic Lithuanians, 604 
Catholic religion, 504 
Catholicism, 600 
Catholicism in Poland, 542, 
540, 649 

Catholics in Turkey, 162 
Cato, M. Porcius, 19 
Caucasia, 69, 170 
Caucasus, 59, 74, 85, 320, 605; 

Cossack immigration, 662 
Ceas, 109 

Cecilia or Cymbarka. See 
CiMBUBGIS 

Cecilia Renata, wife of Wladis- 
laus ly Sigismund, 660 
CecropSjlSO 
Cedrenus, 45 
Cefalonia, 109 
Celts, 3, 10, 11, 374 
Centa, 141 

(Jenturione, Paolo, 571 
epelarska Reka, 341 
Cephallenia, 83, 97, 103, 133, 
148 

Cepino, 346 
Cerekwica, 610 
Cerig, or Telerig, 72, 330 
Cerigo, 104 
Cerigotto, 104 
Cernojevid, 295 
Cemojevic, Arsen, 305 
Cerora battle, 659 
Cervantes, 156 

Cesarini, Giuliano, 134, 135, 
385 

Ceslav, 288 
Cetatea-Alb6, 366 
Cetinje, 295 
Chabri, 471 
Chaeronea, 20 
Chalandritza, 104 
Chalcedon, 34, 38, 43 
Chalcidice, 109 
Chalkedon, 203 

Chalkis in Euboea. See Ks- 
GROPONT 

Chalkondyles, 130, 135, 145 
Chalkondyles,Laonicus, 112, 132 
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Chancellor, Eichard, 571 
Chancery, 489 
Chandler, Richard, 176 
Chandrenos, 108 
Chang kien, 17 

Charlemagne, 60, 65, 62, 63, 
282, 469 

Charles IV, emperor, 128, 488 
Charles V, emperor, 532 
Charles IV, emperor of Aus 
tria, 249, 250, 270, 304 
Charles VI, emperor of Aus 
tria, 569, 598 

Charles III, emperor of Ger> 
many, 394 

Charles V, emperor of Ger- 

many, 387 

Charles V, king of France, 

150-152 

Charles VI, king of France, 

601 

Charles VII, king of France, 
141 

Charles VIII, king of France, 
144, 147 

Charles IX, king of France, 

155 

Charles X, king of France, 177 
Charles Robert I, king of Hun- 
gary, 350, 303, 382, 383, 401, 
404, 411, 486 

Charles II, king of Hungary, 
384 

Charles I of Naples, 343, 344 
Charles V, king of Spain, 156 
Charles IX of Sweden, 546 
Charles X Gustavus, king of 
Sweden, 391, 503 
Charles XII, king of Sweden, 
166, 561, 567 

Charles the Bald, emperor of 
the Romans, 76, 331 
Charles the Great. See Char- 
lemagne 

Charles of Anjou, 107, 108 
Charles II of Anjou, 114 
Charles of Lorraine, 163, 305 
Charles of Mytilene, 10 
Charles of Stvria, archduke, 
546 

Charles of SUdermanland. Sec 
Charles IX of Sweden 
Charles Martel, 70 
Charles Martel of Anjou, 382 
Charon, 22 
Charpigny, 104 
Chartres, 93 
Chazars, 279 
Chelidromi, 104, 109 
Chelm, 486 
Chemnis, 5 

Chernigov, 548, 549, 560, 563, 
565 

Chersonnese, Thracian, 127 
Chiaina, 365 
Chiajna of Moldavia, 359 
Chiali, 147, 164 
Chiara, 143 


Chilia, 366 
Chiliasts, 472 
Chilperich, 60 
Chimara, 94 

China, 17, 32, 43, 45, 62, 64 
106, 124, 521, 572, 606 
Chinese, 17, 32, 62, 120, 121 
Chinese language, 64 
Chinese records, 16 
C'liingerse, 418 
Chinghian^, 418 
Chios, 94, 104, 109, 113, 137 
Chios, island, 362 
Chios massacres, 177 
Chisdai, Rabbi, 325 
Chivalry, 106 

Chraielnicki ( Bogdan ) , Cossack 
Ataman, 657-561 
Chinielnicki ( Jurij ) ,8on of Bog- 
dan, 561, 563 

Chmielnicki, Timus Bogdan 
ovi^f, 369 

Chodkievicz, General, 548 
Chohalji, the, 423 
Choki, 344 
Cholm, 467 

('hornyje Klobuki, the, 400 
Chortiza, Island of, 662 
Chotimir, 283 

("hotin (Chocim), 162, 170 
Chotin battle, 599 
Chrabr, 286, 332 
Christ, 29, 30, 42, 62, 66, 69, 
114 

“ Christ, Order of ” (Dobrinian 
Order), 492 

Christendom, 134, 140, 149 
Christian, King, 141 
Christian, suffragan bishop of 
Mainz, 492 

Christian chronology in Russia, 
578 

Christian church, 28 
Christian party, 495 
Christian religion, 493 
Christianity, 27, 28, 30-33, 39, 
44, 62, 66, 69, 71, 77-79, 81, 
86, 110, 135, 142, 148, 149, 
469, 471, 493; in Bulgaria, 
334; in Russia, 453 
Christians, 82, 122, 127, 131, 
139-142, 468; Turkey, 151 
Christie, 198 
Christobulos, 146 
Christodule, Saint, 94 
Christoph of Corona (bishop), 
134 

Christopher, duke of Mecklen- 
burg, 534 
Christopolis, 109 
Chrobatia, 471, 472 
Chroniclers, Tartar age of the, 
469 ' ^ 

Chrysaphius, 322 
Chrysolaras, Manuel, 113 
Chrysostom, 34 
Chusi, 147 
Cibossa, 69 


Cilicia, 48, 65, 88 
Cilli, counts of, 399, 603 
Ciinaxa, battle of, 19 
Cimbri, 231 

Cimburgis ( Cecilia or Cym- 
barka) , 502 
Cimolos, 104 
Cimovitch, 111 
Cinnamus, 96 
Ciporovci, 349 
Claudius, 83 

Claudius, Tib. Atticus Herodes, 
26 

Clement, bishop of Drenovica, 
78 

Clement VI, 249, 383 

Clement VII, 151, 252 

Clement XI, 167 

Clemones, 21 

Cleon of Syracuse, 9 

(Clerfait, Austrian general, 600 

Clermont, 92 

(Meusira, 42 

Clovis, 36 

Clovis (Chlodwig), 60 
Coblenz, 141 

Code of the Basilica, the, 83 
Code of Harmenopulus, 116 
Code of Justinian, 39, 40, 08, 
83 

Coinage, 114, 116, 123 
ok, 330 
o Iakov, 350 
Coligny, .Jean, 102 
Columbus, 148 
Colunum Xantbia, 7 
(Commagene, 09 

Comniendone, Francis, papal 
legate, 639 
Commodus, 27 
(Communism, 350 
Comnena, Anna, 92, 94, 95, 116, 
117 

Coraneni, 49, 93, 288 
Comnenus, David, 103 
Condolmieri, Francesco, 134 
Conrad II, emperor of Ger- 
many, 379, 473, 474 
Conrad III, 95 
Conrad of Glogan, 477 
Conrad of Konigssaal, 247 
(Conrad of Masovia, 479, 480, 
482, 492 

Conrad of Montferrat, 97 
Conrad of Rotensteia, 499 
Consensus communis in Poland, 
641 

Constance, 507 
Constans, 65 
Constans II, 70 
Constantia, wife of Sigismund 
III Vasa, 546 
Constantine, bishop, 332 
"/onstantine, emperor, 27, 28- 
.34, 39, 41, 48, 61, 63, 66, 78, 
86, 126, 135, 146, 331 
]Jonstantine, the KUsfeeadil 
despot, 347 
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Constantine, pretender, 355 
Constantine (Silvanus), 69 
Constantine II, 29 
Constantine IV Pogonatus, 
Byzantine emperor, 55, 328 
Constantine V Kopronymos, 
Byzantine emperor, 50, 72, 
73, 75, 330, 334 
Constantine VI, 72 
Constantine VII Porphyro- 
gennetos, Byzantine emperor, 
47,85, 115, 333, 376 
Constantine VlII, Byzantine 
emperor, 83, 89, 101, 336 
Constantine IX Monomachos, 
Byzantine emperor, 90, 337 
Constantine X Bncas, 91 
Constantine XI Bragases, 111, 
135-138 

Constantine of Misithra, 135 
Constantine of Thessalonica, 
77, 78, 233, 285 
Constantine of VelbuM, 347 
Constantine As^n, Czar of Bul- 
garia, 343, 344 

Constantine Basarab, Voivocl 
of Wallachia, 370 
Constantine Brankovan, Voi- 
vod, 301, 362 

Constantine Manasses, 102, 
348 

Constantine Pavlovich, 592, 
593, 594 

Constantinople, 27, 30, 31, 33, 
35, 44, 48, 50, 58, 62-60, 69- 
71, 74, 76, 79, 84, 85, 87, 89, 
90,98. 101-105, 108, 110, 111, 
113, 116, 117, 127, 133, 134, 
136, 138, 139, 141, 146, 148, 
149, 152, 153, 195, 196, 274, 
329, 345, 468, 469, 520, 525 ; 
Church of, 91; Conference 
of 1876, 351; patriarch of, 
547; protocol of 1878, 352 
Contarini, Bartolommeo, 143 
Conti, Lothar., See Innocent 
III 

Cop, Mat, 318 

Copernicus, Nicholas, 602, 670 

Coptic Church, 64 

Corbea, Tlieodore, 361 

Corcyra, 94 

Cordova, 42, 57 

Core, 3 

Corfu, 97, 131, 144, 152, 107, 
171, 178, 332, 341 
Corinth, 20, 23, 26, 27. 100, 131, 
143, 144; Gulf of, 148 
Corinthian League, the, 10 
Cornea or Alexander III, Voi- 
vod of Moldavia, 365 
Coron, 60 
Corsica, 41 
Cortona, 101 
Corvini, 144, 164 
Corvinus, Matthias, 142, 143, 
148, 160, 263-265 
Cos, 6, 94 


Cosmas, 70 

Cosmas of Prague, 474 
Cossacks, 527, 545, 648-565, 
577, 580, 605, 607 
Costin, Miron, 361 
Costin, Nicolte, 361 
Cotnarl, 368 
Cotton, 110 

Courland, 534, 535, 692 
Courland, Duchy of, 621 
Cour landers, 491 
Covno, 495 
Cozia monastery, 357 
Cozmin, 511 
Cozmin, battle of, 367 
Cracovian territory, 502 
Cracow, 437, 470, 471, 475-477, 
479-482, 485, 487, 488, 497, 
498, 600, 502, 605, 508, 511, 
612, 532, 563, 570, 601, 
603 

Cracow, bishop of, 472 
Cracow Academy, 549 
Crapundorph, 409 
Crecy, 494 

Cl ecy-en-Ponthien, 249 
Cretans, 183 

Crete, 5, 47, 50, 75, 86, 93, 103, 
131, 188, 199 

Crimea, 65, 82, 93, 103, 145, 
617, 518, 655, 662, 565, 697, 
599, 000 

Crimean War, 184, 363, 371, 
594, 603, 606 
Crispo Jacopo, 132 
Critobulus of Imbros, 112 
Croatia, 78, 93, 145, 287, 299, 
309, 312, 333 

Croatians, 129, 140, 271, 276, 
280, 287, 312-316, 331 
CrcBsus, 3 
Croja, 144 

Crusade, Fourth, 98, 111, 184, 
239, 468 

Crusaders, 93, 117, 126, 128 
Crusades, the, 106, 126, 134, 
140, 141 

Csftky, Count, 405 
Csanad, 498 
Cserei, Michael, 394 
Cseri, John Apflczai, 393 
Cservenka, 415 
Csonopla, 416 
Ctesiphon, 60 
Ctibor, 266 
Ctimce, 3 
Cumani, 92 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 4 
Curia, Roman, 107, 108, 146, 
490, 507 

Curtea-de Argea, Church of, 
359 

Cusa, Alexander Johann, 187 
Cuza, Alexander, 363. See Al- 
exander John I, prince of 
Roumania 

Cyclops, myth of, 15 
Cynics, 12 


Cypria# of Kiev the Metro- 
politan, 500 

Cyprus, 2, 72, 93, 106, 128, 126, 
141, 190, 196, 213, 488 
Cyprus Treaty, 213 
Cyrenoeans, 2 
Cyrene, 2 

Cyril, 78. See Constantine 
OF Thessalonica 
Cyrill, a mdnk, 346 
Cyrillic script, 317 
Cyrillic writing, 286, 305, 310 
Cyrrhus, 10 
Cyrus, 8, 19 
Cythera, 2 
Cytros, 94 
Czajki, 554 
Czaky, Stephan, 407 
Ozaplinski, under-starost, 559 
Czartoryski, Prince, 651 
Czartoryski family, 569 
Czechs, 243, 256, 269, 378 
Czerkasy, 652 
Czerney. See PetbovJO 
Czibin, 410 
Cziriak, 405 
Czortomlyk, 552 

Darija family, 370 
Dacia, 66, 324, 363, 355 
Dacian war, 353 
Dacians, 272 

Da co-Roumanian language, 863, 
355 

Dadian, prince of Mingrelia, 
605 

Dadians,*^ 208 
Daghestan, 576 
Dalraata, Anton, 317 
Dalmatia, 78, 83, 96, 99, 172,. 

281, 299, 309, 312, 316, 384 
Dalmatian Islands, 88 
Dalmatians, 311 
Dalmatin, Juri, 317 
Damad Ali, 166 
Damascus, 14, 66, 57, 64, 70, 
187 

Damjanich, John, 390 
Damophilus, 3 
Dan, pretender, 358 
Dan, Voivod of Wallachia, 356, 
357 

Dan IV, Voivod of Wallachia, 
357, 368 

Dances, Servian-Croatian, 314 

Danciul, pretender, 358 

Dandoli, the, 104 

Dandolo, Enrico (Doge) , 98, 99- 

Danes, 492 

Danica, Ilirska, 313 

Daniel of Halicz, 467, 469 

Daniel of Prague, 240 

Daniils, 81 

Danilo I, 307 

Danilovitch, 513 

Danishmende, 1 14 

Danjko. Peter, 318 

DanovijS, 361 , 
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Dante, 113 ‘ 

Bantzig, 504, 636, 637, 640 
Danube, the, 34, 46, 74, 77, 93, 
97, 100, 130, 131, 134, 135, 

142, 629 
Bara, 42 
Barband, 325 
Dardanelles, the, I27 
Dardanelles convention, 183 
Bardania, 37, 66 

Dario Giovanni, 146 
Darius, 4 

Darius Codomannus, 8 
Daszkovicz ( Eustafij ) , prince, 
. 662 

David, Czar of West Bulgaria, 
335 

David, emperor of Trebizond, 

143, 144 

David of Volhynia, 459 
Deftk, Francis of, 396, 397 
Debashi, 211 
“ Decabrists,” 693 
Decameron of Boccaccio, 51 
Decemvirs, 19 
Dees, 409 
De Laribus, 42, 

Delos, 2, 10, 15, 104 
Delphi, 3, 6, 10, 31 
Delyannista, the, 118 
Demarcha, 40 
Demeter, 3 

Demeter Korybut, 490 
Demetrias, 10, 48 
Demetrios (brother of Con- 
stantine XT), 135 
Demetrius, 595 
Demetrius (artist), 113 
Demetrius, King, 10 
Demetrius the False, 647 
Demetrius (metropolitan), 130 
Demetrius of Thessalonica, 47, 
66, 69 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 20, 25 
Democedes of Croton, 4 
Demochares, 20 
Democrats, 40 
De Morgan, J., 07 
Demosthenes, 19, 20, 84 
Dengizich, 324 

Denmark, 34, 141,486,488,618, 
533, 535, 542, 503 
Dergugasso, 215 
Dervish Pasha, 226 
Deschnef, the discoverer of 
Behring Strait, 563 
Desideriiia of Monte Cassino, 
99, 100 
Deulino, 527 
Deulino peace, 548 
Deutsch-Prol>en, 402 
Deutsch-Szatmfir, 398 
Deutsche Levante Linil, 198 
D^^va, 349 
Diaeus, 23 
Diakovo, 226 
Dibra, 136 
Diceng, 330 
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Diderol, 585, 688, 689, 592 
Didvmoteichos, 103, 126, 127 
Diebich “ Sabalkanski,” 179 
Diet of Thorn, 644 
Dietrich, 490 

Dietrich of Altenburg, 494 
Dikhans, the, 115 
Dilettanti, Society of, 176 
Diniean, 43 
Dimitri, 466 
Dinai mountains, 353 
Dinar, 129 

Dintzic. See Dengizich 
ITiocletian, 27, 31, 33, 49, 00, 
295 

Dioclitia, 295 
Diodochi, 21 
Dion, 10 

Dionysia, 14, 314 
Dionysios Periegetes, 319 
Dionysius, Saint, 110 
Dionysus, 1, 3, 7, 14 
Dioscuri, the, 19, 31 
Dioscuros, 1<) 

Dissidents, 647 
Diu, 152 
Djem, 147, 149 
Dhigosz, 501, 604 
Dlugoaz, John, 610 
Dmitrij, son of Ivan IV, 525 
Dmitrij- Donskoj, 615 
Dmitrij Ivanovitch, 514, 515 
Dmitrij the Pretender, 572 
Dmitri j-pseudo. Czar of Russia, 
520 

Dmitrijev-Mamonov, Ivan J., 
591 

Dnezina, the, 464 
Dnieper, the, 76, 84, 85, 495 
Dnieper, river, 512, 527 
Dniester, the, 7, 74, 477 
Dobrinian Order. See Christ, 
Order of ” 

Dobrogost, 48 
Dobromir Str6z, 338 
Dobroplodni, Sava H., 351 
Dobroti5, 329 

Dobroti5, Kumanian despot, 
346 

Dobrudza, 328, 329, 337, 356, 
373 

Dobrzyn, 482 
DOezy family, 401 
Dodona, 10 

Dolgorukij, George, 306, 581, 
584 

Dolgorukij, Jurij, 404 
Dolgorukij, Vaailij, 699 
Dolgoruky, Gregor, 581 
DOllinger, Ignaz von, 134 
Dominicans, 468 ^ 

Don, region of, 84 * *- 
Don, the (river), 84 
Don Quixote,’’ 150 
Donnersmark, 405 
Donskoj, 514, 515 
Doria, Andrea, 152 
Dorogobush, 648, 665 


Doroscenko, 163 
Doroszenko, Michael, Cossack 
Ataman, 556, 560, 564 
Dorotheus, 40 
Dorpat, 621, 534, 636 
Dorsa, Vicenzo, 221 
DorylflBon, 81 
Dositeiu, 361 
Dozsas, Georg, 387 
Draga Mascliin, 198 
Dragashani, 175 
Dragos, liouse of, 307 
Dragovici, 276 
Draskovic, J., 313 
Drave, the (river), 134 
Dresden, 101 
Drevlanes, the, 450 
Drin, the (river), 85 
Drinov, Marin Stepanovi5, 361 
Drivasto, 146 
Droshak, 210 
Drster, 332 
Driibava, 471 

Drumev, Basil, 350; hia “ Ivan- 
ko,” 351 
Druses, 187 
DrXief, Marin, 310 
I)srt\ (Druzina), 470 
Dubrava, 230 
Dubrovnik, 301 
Du Cange, Ch., 176 
Duoas, 112 
Ducas, John, 91 
“ Duchy of the Dodccanesos,*^ 
the, 104 

Duka family, 370 
Dukas, Johannes, 138 
Duke Ernest of Styria, 602 
Dula, Slav prince, 378 
Dulo, the, 72 
Dulo, dynasty of, 330 
Dumb Diet, 568 
Duna^Haraszti, 400 
Durandi, 316 

Durazzo, 93, 146, 148, 341; 

battle of, 336 
Duris of Samos, 24 
DUrnkrut, 246; battle of, 382 
Durny, the, 430 
Dusan, 311 

Dusan, Stephan, 109, 110, 224, 
291 

Dusan, Stephen, 126, 127 
Dussap, 207 

Dwina, 489-491, 521, 535 
Dyrrhachium, 82, 83, 94, 97, 103 

Eastern Church, 335, 468 
Eastern Europe, 494 
Ecbternach book of gospels, 101 
Eck, Johann, 637 
Edessa, 58, 86, 89 
Edhem Pasha, 118, 195, 199, 
216 

Ediko, 322 f 

Edrisi, 94 

Edward VI, king of Britain, 621 
Egypt, 6-7, 11, 13, 14, 22, 28, 
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43-45, 48, 52, 67, 01, 04, 04, 
112, 171, 100,002, 003 j Upper, 
62 

Egyptian deities, 1 
E^p^ptians, 3, 6, 10, 04 
Eichorius, Konr., 353 
Ehjlistildt, 101 
Einhard, 62 
Eisdorf, 406 

Eisenburg, 398 ; treaty of, 392 
Eisenstadt, 399 
Ejjub, 139; mosque of, 140 
Elbe, the, 12, 469, 470, 472, 477, 
482 

Elbing, 492, 604, 663 
Eleans, the, 22 
Elesbaas of Axum, 43 
Eleusinian mysteries, 1 
Elis, 104 

Elizabeth, empress of Russia, 
683-686, 698 

Elizabeth, queen of Poland, 497, 
600 

Elizabeth Granovska, wife of 
Vladislav II, 603 
El'Kastal (Castellum), 66 
Ellak, king of the Huns, 321, 324 
El-Meschetta, 65, 66 
Elphinstonc, John, 169 
Eltirnir, despot of Krun, 345 
Emanuel, Max, 163, 165 
Emerich, 290 

Emericli, king of Hungary, 338 
Emerich, son of B^la III, 381 
Emerich, son of Stephan 1, 379 
Emesa, 64 

Emiko, count of Leiningen, 380 
Emmeram, St., 283 
Emnedsur, 324 
Emri, 164 

England, 11, 66, 61, 141, 621, 
638, 602-606 

English Trading Co. for Russia, 
571, 572 

EOtoOs, Jos., 396 
Kperges, 408 
Eperjes, 408 

Ephesus, 3,6, 114; Council of, 34 
Ephraim, 63 
Epic poems, 106 
Epicurean school, 24 
Epidamnus, 3 
Epirots, 21, 220, 222 
Epirus, 6, 18, 103, 107, 109, 133, 
332, 337 

Epitome rerum Germanica- 
rura,^* 148 
Erac, battle of, 320 
Erasistratua of Ceos, 24 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene, 23 
Eretria, 26 
Erfurt, 176 

Eric XJV, king of Sweden, 635 
Erivan, 606 
Erlan, 157 

Ermanarik. See Hebmanamch 
Erment, 62 

Ennrich. See HEfiMA.NABiCH 


Ernirghian, 139 
Ernst, duke of Carinthia, called 
the Iron Duke, 316 
Ertogrul, 121 

Ertogrul, king of Bithynia, 345 
Eryx, 2 

Erzeroum, 178, 183, 195, 212 
Eskeshihir, 121 
Eski-Stamboul, 329 
Esklas. See Stiilabos of Mele- 
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Esoktanni, Michael of, 306 
Eaterhdzy, Nicholas, 399 
Esterliazy of Galflntha, 396 
Esterliazy-Forchtenstein, 166 
Esthonia, 489-401, 521, 634, 
635, 645, 676, 692 
Esthonians, 489, 491 
Etchmiadsin, 69 
Etele. See Attila 
Ethiopia, 6, 10, 13, 142 
Ktil rivers, 327 
Etruria, 3 
l^truscana, 3, 10 
Etshmiadsin, 208 
Etzel. See Attila 
Eiiainetoa of Syracuse, 7 
Evd)tt^a, 21, 104, 128, 130, 146 
Eubulus, 19, 20 
Euclia, 23, 112 
Eucratides, 16 
Eudocia (empress), 91 
Eiulo.xia, 61 
Eudoxiiis, 323 

Eugene of Savoy, 165, 107, 168, 
392 

Eugenicus, Marcus, 111 
Eugenius, 35, 323 
Eugenius III, 240 
Eugenius IV (Pope), 111, 133- 
130 

Euhemerus, 25 
I^ulenbach; 405 
Eumeniua, 29 
Eupatoria, 655 
Euphrates, the, 8 
Euripides, 16 

Europe, 3, 0, 30, 46, 61-63, 60, 
85, 93, 115, 118, 120, 122, 
127, 131, 139, 141, 143, 146, 
150, 153, 468, 409, 488, 492, 
497, 498; Eastern, 425-435; 
Western, 128, 140 ' 

European ambassadors, 153 
European powers, 145 
Eusebius, 53 
Eustace, 340 

Eustathius, Drungarius of the 
Kxcubitores, 332 
Eustratios, Moldavian liogosat, 
361 

Euthydemus, 17 
Evrenos, 127 
Evrenos-Beg, 130, 131 
Ezeritea ( Jeserzes), 276 

Fabius, 19 

FadlUn of Kairuan, 333 


Falconet (Maur. Et.), 690 
Fallinerayer, Jakob, 47 
Fallihereyer, Philipp, 164 
Fanagoria, Island of, 562 
Fanelli, Francesco, 176 
Fath Ali, 606 
Fatimites, the, 87 
“ Faust, 104 
Faust legend, the, 65 
Fazli, 154 
Fedayiji, 193 
Fedor Voronzov, 520 
Felice, 176 
Felix V, 509 
Fellin, 491 

Feodor (son of Ivan IV), 624, 
625 

Feodor III, 163 

Feodor Alexyevich, Czar of 
Russia, 558, 573, 587, 609 
Feodor N ikititsch ( Philaret ) , 
525 

Ferdinand, 153, 629 
Ferdinand I, 160, 220, 532 
Ferdinand I, king of Austria, 
574 

Ferdinand II, emperor of Ger-» 
many, 391 

Ferdinand III, emperor of Ger- 
many, 391 

Ferdinand V, emperor of Aus- 
tria, 390 

Ferdinand, king of Hungary, 
150 

Ferdinand, king of Spain, 144, 
148 

Ferdinand, prince of Bulgaria, 
353 

Ferdinand of Austria, king of 
Hungary, 387, 388 
Ferdinand of Koburg-Ivohfiry, 
198 

Ferdinand the Catholic, 152 
Ferdinand’s ambassador, 151 
Ferghana, 17, 606 
Ferhad, 157 

Ferrante, king of Naples, 146 
Ferrante I, king of Naples, 148 
Ferrari, Marcantonio, 389 
Ferrieri, Archbishop, 184 
Feudal system, the, 105, 106, 
115, 116 
Feudalism, 121 
Fez, 141 

Ficino, Marsilio, 386 
Fikri, 164 

Filipo Buonaccorsi (Calli- 
machus Experiens), 510 
Filonenko, Cossack Ataman, 
556 

Finland, 172, 490, 575, 576 
Finnish Livonians, 489 
Finno-Ugrian races, the, 84, 
103 , 

Finns, 319, 875, 440, 489, 492, 
499 

Fioraventi, Aristotele, 571 
Firdusi, 115 
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Pirdtisi the Long, 154 
Fire, the eternal (znicz) ,439 
Firkovitch, 4br., 325 
Firlej family, 636 
Flamininus, T. Quinctius, 22 
Flemings, the, 104 
Flemings,” 409 
Fletcher, Giles, 671 
Florence, 111, 113, 134, 140 
141, 153,607,509 
Florentine Union, 111, 546, 571 
Florentines, the, 144 
Florentinum, the (decree of 
union), 134 
Foc^ani, 169, 170 
Fogaras, 356 ; Diet of, 413 
Forchenstein, 399 
Formis, 100 

Foscari, Francesco (Doge), 132 
Foscoli, 104 

France, 61, 103, 108, 130, 162, 
171, 478, 538, 642, 543, 669, 
572, 576, 677, 590, 597, 598, 
601-604; Southern, 5, 8, 102, 
115 

Francesco II (Franko), 136 
Francis I, 162 

Francis I, emperor of Austria, 
395 

Francis I, king of France, 150 
Francis Joseph, emperor of 
Austria, 591, 603, 604 
Francis Joseph I, emperor of 
Austria, 397 

Franciscan monasteries, 495 
Franciscan monks, 500 
Franciscan Order, 498 
Franciscans, the, 112, 142, 349, 
468, 498 

Frangepan, Franz Christopher, 
392 

Frank Empire, the, 63, 64 
Frankenberg, 102 
Frankfort, 73, 141 
Frankish castles, 105 
Frankish Empire, the, 86 
Franko II Acciajuoli, 143 
Franks, the, 54, 63, 73, 93, 97, 
99, 162, 330, 331, 339 
Franz Rflkoczy II, prince of 
Transylvania, 166, 393, 408 
Frederick I Barbarossa, 96, 97, 
152, 240, 242, 290, 473, 477 
Frederick II, emperor of Ger- 
many, 482, 492 

Frederick III, emperor of Ger- 
many, 141-143, 148, 263, 

326, 385, 502, 503, 618, 
571 

Frederick II, king of Bohemia, 
491 

Frederick IV, the Danish king, 
667 

Frederick II the Great of 
sia, 169, 394, 668, 569, 586, 
598, 599 

Frederick TI the Valiant, duke 
of Austria, 244, 381 


Frederick III of Sicily, 128 
Frederick of Ansbaeh, 532 
Frederick Augustus ( th 
Strong) of Saxony, king o: 
Poland. See Augustus II 
king of Poland 

Frederick Augustus II of Sax 
ony, king of Poland. See 
Augustus 111, king of Po 
land 

Frederick George, margrave o; 

Brandenburg-Ansbach, 544 
Frederick William, the Grea 
Elector, 603, 563, 666, 668 
Frederick William 1 of Prussia 
569, 597 

Frederikshamn, 172 
Fiogosa, 146 
French, the, 104 
French protectorate, 152 
Friedrich III, 262 
Friedrich, Georg, 163 
Fritigern, 32, 320 
Friuli, 150 
Fr jasin, Twan, 571 
Froehner, W., 353 
FruXin, Czar of Bulgaria, 330 
Fuad Pasha, 187-189 
Fugger family, 401, 402 
Fiilko, 490 

Fulko, bishop of Cracow, 479 
Fill rad, 64 
FUnfkirchen, 152 

Gabriel, Czar of Bulgaria, 336 
Gabriel Balthori, prince of Tran- 
sylvania, 301, 412 
Gabriel Bethlcn, king of Hun- 
gary, 402 

Gabrid Bethlen, prince of Tran- 
sylvania, 391 

Gabriel Bethlen of Iktdr, 361 
Gagik, 91, 204 
Gaj, Ljudevit, 312 
Ga’lata, 112, 137, 139 
Galatovski, 558 
Galeazzo, Giovanni, 532 
Galeotti, Martino, 386 
Galicia, 45, 46, 381, 473, 530 
lallipoli, 117, 130, 133 
Ganges, the, 8, 12 
'larashanin, 198 
largano. Mount, 100 
jasnefer, 159 
G aster, Moses, 354 
rattilusio family, 143 
Gaudentius, 321 
Gaiidentius (Radim), 472 
raudeiich, bishop of Velletri, 
78 

laul, 29; Cisalpine, 46 
Gavalas, the, 104 ’ \ 

5a, 146 

Gedyinin (Withen), Grand 
Duke of Lithuania, 485, 494 
Geges, 145, 220 
Gegish, 220 
Geisa I, 288 


Geiserich, king of the Vandals, 
322, 323 
Geliraer, 41 

Gelzer, Heinrich, 126, 133, 139 
Gena'sius, 70 
Genay, 54 
Gengliis-Khan, 131 
Gennadios ( Georgios Scholar 
rios), 139 

Genoa, 98, 121, 120, 128, 130, 
132, 137, 140, 141, 153 
Genoese, the, 106, 107, 128, 
137 

Georg I RftkOczy, prince of 
Transylvania, 160, 361, 369 
Georg H RAkOezy, prince of 
Transylvania, 391, 563 
Georg Ml of Saxony, 163 
Georg Tcrterii I, Czar of Bul- 
garia, 344 
Gcorgakis, 175 
George I (of Greece), 118 
George of Brandenburg, 200 
Georgii of Podiebrad, king of 
Bohemia, 503 
Georgia, 98, 142, 207, 518 
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Jonin, A. S., 352 
Jordan, the, 56, 471 
Jorgn, N., 354, 357, 359 
Joseph, Jewish K bazar king, 
325 

Joseph, patriarch, 134 
Joseph dhil Nuas, 43 
Joseph I, emperor of Germany, 
393 

Joseph IT, emperor of Ger- 
many, 413 

Joseph 11, emperor of Austria, 
170, 394, 395, 689, 699, 600 
Josiah, king of Judah, 6 
Josias of 8axe-Col)\irg, 170 
Josias of Saxe-Coburg, Aus- 
trian general, 600 
Tost, emperor of Germany, 501 
Jost (Jobst, Jodokus), 253, 
254, 256 
Judaism, 70, 84 
Judi, 278 

duel, Danish ambassador to 
Russia, 579 

Tuga, prince in Suczava, 365 
Tuga, Voivod of Moldavia, 304 
Jiilfa, 204 

Julian the Apostate, 32 

Julius Nepos, 33 

Jumaia, 440 

Juno, 18 

Juri, 613 

Jurii II, 467 

Jiirij, 513, 519 

Jurij, grand duke of Moscow, 
514 

Jurij Dmitrijevitch, 515 
Jurischitz, Nicholas, 151, 388 
lur jev, 491 

Jurjev (Dorpat), 489 
Justin, emperor, 36 
Justina, SL, 346 
Justinian, 34, 39, 41, 43, 48, 60, 
69, 62, 65, 67, 71, 83, -126 
Justinian, emperor, 37, 38, 42 
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Justinian II, 50, 06 
Justinian II Rhinotmetos, By- 
zantine emperor, 329 
Justinus II, 46 
Jutland, 12 
Jutta, 481 
Jyrkes, the, 84 

Kababs, 376 
Kachri-Djami, 108 
Kadlubek. See Vincentboms, 
bishop of Cracow 
Kaffa, '555 
Kagiiul battle, 699 
Kahlenberg, 151 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, 65 
Kaliakra, 329 

Kaliman, Czar of Bulgaria, 340 
Kaliman I, Czar of Bulgaria, 

342 

Kaliman 11, Czar of Bulgaria, 

343 

Kalinovsld, Polish magnai:e, 
557 

Knlisch# 486 
Kalka, the river, 465 
Kalkstein, Chr. Ludw. von, 500 
Kallinmehi, 169 
Knllinikia, 350 
Kallipolis, 340 

Kallipolis (modern Gallipoli), 
127 

Kalojan, Czar of Bulgaria, 
338-340 

Kalojohannes, 100 
Kalteiscn, Heinrich, 141 
Kalnghrenl, battle of, 360 
Kama, 327, 617 
KamSija, the, 74, 329 
Kamenskii, 173 
Ivamienec, 609 

Kamieniec, fortress of, 604, 
667 

Kamschatka, 606 
Kamtchatka, 577 
Kana, 139 
Kanaris, 177 
Kaniza, Stephan of, 399 
Kanizaa, 167 
Kantakuzen family, 370 
Kantakuzene, Helene, 130 ^ 
Kantakuzenos, 127 
Kantemir, Antioh, 370 
Kantemir, Antioch, Russian 
poet, 582 

Kantemir, Dimitrie, 361 
Kantemir family, 370 
Kantemir the Old, 301 
Kanunnameh, code of, 140 
Kaplanly, 226 
Kftpolna, 411 

Kara Khalil Tshenderli, 122 
Karabagh, 172 
Karildi, Paul, 390 
Karageorg, 307. See Petrovic 
Karageorgevitch, Alexander, 
188,187 

KaragOz,” the, 149 


Karahissar, 154 
Karako, 409 
Karakorum, 467 
Karaman, 131 

Karamsin, Nikola j, the Rus- 
sian historian, 592 
Karavelov, Ljuben, 350 
Karch, 376 
Kardam, 330 
Karl IV, 252, 253 
Karl, prince of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. See Carol I, 
king of Roumania 
Karl of MUnsterberg, 269 
Karl Albrecht, elector of Ba- 
varia, 394 

Karl August of Weimar, 395 
Karl Joseph, general, 170 
Karlmann, 233, 331 
Karlovitz, 304; treaty of, 392, 
567 

Karlsbad, 176 

Karlsburg. See Weissenbubq 
Karlstadt, 303 
Karmburg, 315 
Kftroly, Alexander, 166 
Kdrolyi, 393 
Khrolyi, Kaspar, 390 
Karpfen, 403 
Karst, the, 150 
Karthasis, King, 46 
Kasaks. See Cossacks 
Kasan, 517, 518. 521, 604 
Kaschan, 407, 408, 488, 497 
Kashgar, 17 
Kasim berg, 151 

Ka'sirair IV, king of Poland, 
365 

Kasimir IV Andreas, king of 
Poland, 387 
Kilsmark, 405 
Kassa, 141, 145 
Kasside (Turkish poems), 147 
Kassim Pasha, 138 
Kastelec, Michael, 318 
Kastriota, Aladro, 226 
Kastriota ( Skanderbeg ) , Georg, 
134-130 

Kastrioti, Georg ( Skanderbeg) , 
225, 226 
Katakalos, 332 

Katliarina, daughter of tlie em- 
peror Maximilian II, queen 
of Poland, 542 

Katharina, Bulgarian princess, 
336 

Katharina the Jagellon, 542, 
643 

Katharina Podiebrad, wife of 
Matthias Corvinus, 386 
Katharine, 535 
Katharine II, 170 
Katherina, mother of Stephan 
Thomashevic. 142 
Katkof, Michail, 695 
Kaufmann, von, Russian gen- 
eral, 606 

Kaulbars, Alexander V, 352' 


Kauijtltz, 5flMB, 599 
Kazinczy, Franz, 396 
Kegen, 337 

Kerstut, See Javnot 
Keltzene, 89 
Kernel Bey, 192, 194 
Kemai Bey, Ismail, 226 
Kemeny, John, 369, 391, 394 
Kermian, 131 
Kertch, 4, 7 
Kettler, Gotthard, 535 
Khagan, the, 442 
Khair ed-dln, 194 
Khaireddin Barbarossa, 152 
Khaldyran, 149 
Khalit Pasha, 136 
Khalif Walia, the, 67 
Khalil, 154 
Khalil Pasha, 169 
Khalil Sherif , 194 
Khamlikh, 441 

Khan the Great, 466, 408, 469 
Khanates, the, 115, 117 
Khazar Kabars, 332 
Khazar mercenaries, 332 
Khazaran, 441 

Khazars, 49, 60, 78, 82, 84, 284, 
325, 354, 376, 377, 440; con- 
quest of, 450, 968, 969 ; West 
Turkish, 327 • 

Khemsi, 216 

Kherson, 65 ; surrender, 462 
Khiva, 115, 005, 606 
Khoja Jihan, 147 
Khokand, 115 
Khorassan, 121 
Khortiza, 652 
Khosrav I, 60 
Khosrev and Shirin,” 146 
Khosrev Pasha, 181, 210 
Khosrow II, 58 
Khotan, 17 
Khriraian, 207 
Khiirrem Sultana, 153 
Kietlicz, Hermann, archbishop 
of Poland, 480 

Kiev, 77, 134, 431, 433, 447, 
450, 457, 459, 463, 466, 472, 
49.3-495, 503, 605, 507, 527, 
540, 549, 551-553, 565, 657, 
558, 660, 604, 665 
Kilia, 148 
Kilid til Bahr, 156 
Kimbalongon, 336 
Kimpolung. See Kimbalongow 
Kinizsi, Paul, 385 
Kinnamos, Johannes, 403 
Kiptchak, 614; empire of, 466 
Kirghiz, 551 
Kirghiz tribes, 605 
Kirkuas, John, 49 
Kirn, 405 

Kisfaliidi, Alexander, 396 
Kisfaludi, Karl, 396 
Kisiel, a Polish noble. King 
John Casimir^ ambassador, 
560 

Kisselev, General, 371 
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Kmelev, Paul von, 362 
lUvorova, Horka, 544 
IC(j)utaya, 129 
Klapka, 396 
Klausenburg, 410, 411 
Kleidion, 386 
Klocaka, Juon, 395 
Klokotnica, battle of, 341 
Kinita, 498 
Knade, Jacob, 636 
Knighta of the Lizard, 604 
Knights of St. John, 382 
Knights of the Sword, 492 
Kobrat. See Ktjvrat 
Kocel, 238, 285, 316, 331 
Koffainiceanu, Michael, 374 
Kolberg, bishop of, 472 
Kblesey, Franz, 396 
Kolettis, 183 
Kollar, John, 312 
Kolo, 299; a dance, 314 
Koloman, king of Hungary, 
380 

Kolomea, 367 
Kolumban, 283 
Komarov, Alexander B., 606 
Komenskoje, 623 
Konaszevicz, Peter, Cossack 
Hetman, 648, 554, 565, 657, 
558 

Konia, 147 

Koniecpolski, hetman, 648, 555, 
657 

Konrad II, 239 
Konrad III, 239, 241 
Konrad Otto, 242 
Kontchaka. See JuRiJ 
KGpitar, Jernei, 318 
Koradiid, Vuk Stefanovich, 313 
Korais, Adamantios, 174 
Koran, the, 123, 130, 131, 146 
Kerb, Job. Gg., 582 
Korecki, Prince, 561 
Koriat. See Javnut 
Korkud, Prince, 147 
Kormisos, 330 
“ Kormlenje,*^ 578 
Koron (Morea), 148 
Korosten, siege of, 450 
Korsunj battle, 559 
Koryatovicz, Jurii, 304 
KosciOl, 487 

Kosciusko, Thaddeiis, 601 
Koselok captured, 466 
Kosinski, Christopher, Ataman, 
554 

Kosodavlef, 589 
Kossov, Silvester, 558 
Kossovo, 293 ; battle of, 356 
Kossuth, Francis, 397 
Kossuth, Ludwig, 396 
Kostel, 487 

Kostroma (Kolomna) , 516 
Kotellis, Johannis, 177 
Kotrag, 327, 328 
Kotrigures, 42 
Kotrigurs. See Kutubours 
Kozel. See Kocel 


Kozlovski, S., 658 
Koznik, 346 

Krakut, 470. See Brislav 
“Kranjska )&belica,” 318 
Krasnojarsk, 004 
Kreka, queen, 322 
Kremenezug fortress, 654 
Kremer, John, 624 
Kremlin, 144, 518 
Kremnitz, 401 
Kreszimir I, 88 
Kreutz, 300 
Krevo, 495, 496, 600 
Krigim, 341, 346 
Kriemhild, 324 
Krikerhllu, 402 
Kritobulos, 143 
Kriviches, the, 77 
Krizanic, Jurii, 311 
Krjesmir ( Kresimir, Kres- 

zimir), 288 

Kroezka ( Tricornium ) , 168 
Kroissenbrunn, 244 
Kroiies, Franz, 401, 406 
Kronstadt, 409, 411, 412; 

agreement of, 356 
Kruja, 144, 146 

Kruja (Kroja, Croja), 226, 
226 

Knim, 74 
Krum, Khan, 330 
Krushevatz, 141 
Krywe-Krywejto, 439 
Kuban, region of, 84 
Kuban country, 699, 600, 605 
Kublai, 468 
Kiicovlasi, 354 
Kodak, fortress of, 656 
Kujavia, 479, 480, 482, 486, 
490, 402 
Kukenojos, 491 
Kula, 415 
Kuldcha, 606 
Kulikovo, 514 

Kulm, 239, 296, 487, 492, 504 
Kululis, 42 

Kumanes. See also Polowzes 
Rumanians, 329, 337-339, 342, 
354, 355, 380, 382 
Kumejki battle, 556 
Tviimkapu, 139 
Kunersdorf, 585 
Kunovitza, 134 
Kunstadt, 262 
Kupelian, 211 
Kuprili, Ahmed, 161, 162 
Kuprili, Hussein, 166 
Kuprili, Mohammed, 161 
Kuprili, Mustafa, 166 
Kur-Brandenburg, 532 
Kurakin, Alexander, 582 
Kurakin, Boris, 582 
Kurakov Lake Imitle, 665, 
566 

Kurbatof, Alexej, 682 i 

Kurbskij, Prince, 608 
Kurbskij, Andrej M., 622 
Kurdistan, 149 


Kurenj, 652 
Kuriles, 606 
Kurutshesme, 139 
KttstindiL See Velbuzd 
Kutchuk-Kainardji, treaty of, 
302 

Klltchuk-Kainarje, 169, 173> 
174 

Kuturgurs, 324, 326, 327, 328 
Kuvrat, 325, 327, 328 
Kuyuk, 408 

Laoed^mon, 94 
Ijacli, origin of name, 437 
Lachares, 20 
Laconia, 23 
Labonians, the, 94 
Laezko, 406 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, 130 
Ladislaus (Vladislav IV), 201, 
262 

Ladislaus I, king of Hungary, 

380 

Ladislaus II, king of Hungary, 

381 

Ladislaus III, king of Hun- 
gary, 381 

Ladislaus IV, king of Hungary, 
355, 382 

Ladislaus V, king of Hungary, 

382 

Ladislaus V Posthumus, king 
of Hungary, 358, 384, 386, 
387, 510 

Ladislaus Apor, Voivod of 
Transylvania, 383 
Ladislaus Posthumus, King, 142 
l^ido, 439 
Ladoga Canal, 570 
Ladoga, district of, 447 
Laharpe, FrC^dc^ric, 592 
Laibach, 160, 175, 176, 817, 
318 

Laibach Congress, 692 
Laimokopion, 137 
Laiot, or Basarab the Elder, 
Voivod of Wallachia, 358 
Lajina, 439 
Laiashalitti, 127 
Lamfonia, 42 
Lamia, 104 
Lamii, 154 
Lamperez, 102 

lanckoroviski, prince, 651, 552 
Landon, Austrian general, 000 
Landskrone, 411 
Langobardi, 231 

■^angT'and-Dumoneeau, 187, 189 
Lanskoy, Sergej St., 694 
Laocoon group, tlie, 25 
Large, battle of, 699 
Larissa, 22, 94, 118 
Laristau, 42 

Lascaris, Theodore, 99, 103, 
106 

Laskaris, 145 

iki, Hieronymus, 405 
Laskonogi. See Vladislav III 
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Latco, Voivod of Moldavia, 363, 
364 

Lateral! Council, the, 65 
Latin Church, 143 
Latin emperors, 340 
Latin Empire, the, 106-108, 129 
Latin language, the, 26, 41 
Latins, 3, 98, 103, 107, 130, 137, 
485 

Latovoi, Voivod, 355 
Lauren tins, 408 
La Valetta, 153 
Lavra, 87 

Layko, Voivod of Wallachia, 
366 

Lazar, a monk, 346 
Lazar, Htefanbuk, 129 
Lazar Grbljanovic, 293 
Lazarev, 215 

Lebanon, 87, 106, 186, 187 
Lebcdia, 325, 376 
Lebediaa, 377 
Lebunion, battle of, 337 
Lechftdd, 230 
Lee, King Joseph, 421 
Lefke, 121 

Lcfort, Francois, 577 
Leibnitz, G. W., 102 
Lei, 439 

1^1 iva family, 506 
I^mberg, 148, 204, 486, 487, 
533, 500; bishopric of, 549, 
537 

Lemnos, 5, 104, 109, 143, 146, 
101 

Lenczca, 478 
Lenczyca, 536 
I^‘o 1 (Pope), 323 
Leo in (Pope), 73 
Leo IX (Pope), 90 
Leo X (Pope), 149, 536 
LeoXm (Pope), 211 
Leo III, Byzantine emperor, 
116 

Leo V, Byzantine emi^eror, 49, 
09, 82, 330 

Leo Vt, Byzantine emperor, 83, 
84, 332 

Leo II of Armenia, 106 
Leo III, 06-73, 80 
Loo III ( the Lsaurian), 66 
Leo, archbishop, 88 
Leo tlic lsaurian, 83 
Leo of Ostia, 99 
I^eo Paraspondylos, 90 
Leo of Santa Croce, Cardinal, 
339 

Tjco Smirus of Nauplia, 97, 103 
Leo the Thracian (Macellus), 
35 

Leo the Wise, 80 
Leo’s “ Tactica,” 102, 103 
Leon, 63 
Leon VI, 204 

Leonardo III Tocco, 133, 146 
Leondari, 131 
Leonidas of Tarentum, 24 
Leontius of Byzantium, 38 


I^opold I, 163, 306 
I^opold I, emperor of Ger- 
many, 349, 392 
Leopold 11, 170 
Leopold II, emperor, 312 
Leopold II, emperor of Ger- 
many, 395 

Lepanto, 131, 145, 148, 155 
Lepsius, Johannes, 217 
I^eptis Magna, 42 
Le Puy, 147 

I^sbos, 94, 104, 109, 143 
Leschkirch, 409 
Lesghians, 005 
Leszcynski, Rafael, 537 
Leszczynski (Stanislas), 543, 
507, 568, 576, 577, 597 
Leszcynski family, 536 
Leszko the Black, 480, 481 
Leszko I ( Bialy the White ) , 477, 
479, 480 
Leto, 2 
Letinva, 439 
Letuwanis, 439 
Leucadia, 133 
Lenkas, 145, 140, 148 
Leutschau, 403, 408, 611 
Leutsebev, Georg, 405 
IjCv of Rozmital, 269 
levant, the, 132, 134, 163 
Levantines, the, 148 
Lewis. See Charles Robert 
OF Hungary 
Lewis I of Bohemia, 503 
Lewis I the Great, king of Hun- 
gary and Poland, 301, 347, 
350, 383, 411, 488, 497 
Lewis II, king of Hungary, 82, 
150, 387, 507 

Lewis, son of Ladislaus II, 
529 

Lewis the German, king of Ger- 
many, 70, 331 

I^ewis the Pious, emperor of 
Germany, 330 
Ijeyden University, 012 
Lezko. See La^co, Voivod of 
Moldavia 

Liberum veto, 541, 504, 000 
“ Libri Carolini,” the, 72 
Libyans, 3 
IJcinius, 29-31 
Li^ge, 101 
Liegnitz, 244, 480 
Ligne, Karl von, prince, 591 
liiguria, 40 
Ligurians, 3 
Ijinden, Knight of, 399 
Linz, treaty of, 391 
Lisikaviki, 470 
Lisovski, general, 655 
Lithuania, 483, 485, 487, 492- 
601, 604-506, 508, 609, 512, 
513, 517, 518, 628-530, 636, 
540-642, 551, 563, 568 
Lithuania, grand duke of. See 
Vladislav II 
Lithuanian embassy, 498 


Lithuania# principalities, 493 
Lithuanian provinces, 494 
Lithuanians, 363, 364, 438, 486, 
489, 492, 493, 497, 500, 602, 
606 

Litovoy. See LATOVof, Voivod 
Little Poland, 498 
Little Russia, 563, 668, 662 
Little Russians, 493 
Liturgy, 78 
Liuntis, 332, 377 
Liutizes, 472 
Liutprand, 87 
Livadia, 84, 131 
Livonia, 489-491, 627, 633-636, 
538, 541, 542„ 644, 545, 550, 
663, 567, 575, 576, 592, 699 
Livonian Order, 492, 494 
Livonians, 491, 492 
Livorno, 204 
‘‘ Lizard ” League, 603 
Ljoshas, Peter, 224 
Ljubl janske Kovice,” 318 
Ljuboslovie,” 350 
Ljudevit, 330 

Lobkovitz, Nicholas Popel von, 
571 

Lbbl, Alfred, 159 
Loboda, Cossack Ataman, 654, 
555 

Locrians, the, 21 
Lodovico il Moro, 148 
Lolier, F. von, 408 
Loire, the, 12 

Lombards, the, 46, 60, 104 
London conference, 186 
London Convention, 179 
Longibardia, 82 
Longinus, lance of, 148 
Longo, Giovanni ( Giustiniano) , 
137, 138 

Lopuchin, Eudoxia, wife of 
Peter the Great, 680 
Loredano, Luigi, 134 
Loredano, Pietro, 133 
Lorenzo de Medici, 510 
Loris-Melikov, 215 
Lorraine, 508 
Lothaire, 75 

Lothar, emperor of Poland, 476 
Louis VII, king of France, 381 
Louis XI of France, 143 
Louis XIV of France, 97, 163, 
575 

Louis XV of France, 168, 577 
I^uis of Blois, 103 
Louis the Pious, emperor of 
Germany, 74, 75, 232 
Louise of Parma, 198 
Louvre, the, 4, 57, 101, 110 
Ltibeck, 489, 572 
Lubert. See Javnut 
Lubetch, 459 
Lube tech, 476 
Lublin, 606, 540 
Lublin Convention, 665 
Lublin Province, 645 
Lucanians, 10 
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Luccari, 38 
Lucian, 28 

Lucino II (Pope), 490 
Luck, 608 
Lucullus, 202 

Ltldinghausen, Freiherr von, 
fTesuit, 597 
Ludolf, Joh., 416 
Ludwig I, 268 

Ludwig, duke of Bavaria, 160 
Ludwig von Ehrlichshausen, 
504 

Lund, 490 
Lunfiville, 668 
Luaatia, 473 
Ltlsavoric, Grigor, 68 
Lusignans, the, 106 
Luther, Martin, 151, 152, 361, 
632, 536 
Lutherans, 536 
Lutold, 239 
Luxembiirgs, 247 
Luzk, bishopric of, 649, 557 
Luzk 'Province, 546 
Lybia, 12 
Lyceeum, the, 20 
Lycia, 2, 6 
Lycurgus, 20 
Lydda, 76 
Lydia, 3, 68 
Lydians, 10 
Lyons, 64 
Lysippus, 25 

Ma (goddess), 1 
Macedonia, 20, 22, 26, 48, 71, 
82, 85, 87, 97, 104, 109, 129, 
133. 198, 224, 332, 334, 337, 
347 ; Western, 330 
Macedonians, 6, 20 
Machiavelli, NiccolO, 610 
Machivelli, Niccolo, 153 
MadSch, Em., 396 
Mseander, the, 107 
Maccabees, the, 14 
MSgak, 328 

Magdeburg, 470-472, 487 
Magi, the, 14 
Magistros, Thomas, 108 
Magnesia (Manissa), 146 
Magnus, prince of Denmark, 
635 

Magyars, the, 52, 84, 85, 91, 
129, 164, 279, 312, 325-327, 
330-334, 354, 470, 498 
Mahabharata, the, 15, 16, 63 
Mahlija, 417 
Mahmud I, 168 
Mahmud 11, 172, 177, 179, 181 
Mahmud II, the Turkish Sul- 
tan, 602 

Mahmud Damad, 197 
Mahmud of Ghazna, 116 
Mahmud Nedin Pasha, 191 
Mahmud Pasha, 145 
Mainz, 101, 472 
Majestas Carolina, 250 
Majorianus, 36 


Makarios, metropolitan, 130 
Malalas, 84 
Malalas, John, 45 
Malamir, Khan, 331 
IMalatesta, Sigismondo, 145 
Malchere, Katharina, 637 
Malos, 7 
^Talta, 150 
Maltese order, 153 
Malvasia, 162 
Malvasier, 132 
Mameluke Beys, 169 
Mamelukes, 149, 171 
■Mamma, 42 
Manaj Khan, 614 
Mananalis, 69 
Mandrocles, 137 
Mangu Khan, 468 
Maniaces, 50 

Maniaces, Georgius, 89, 90 
xManlius Torquatus (Hector ) , 19 
xVfantiia, 143 

Manuel I Comnenus, 94, 95 
Manuel II, 110, 130, 131-133 
^lanuel, Byzantine emperor, 
289, 302, 381 

Manuel, emperor of the Bo- 
maeans, 342 

Manuel, the Magister, 76 
Manuel of Epirus, 341 
Manuel Ibatzes, 337 
Mar-aha, 231 
Marathon, 66 

^larcello, Bartolommeo, 140 
Marcello, Lorenzo, 161 
Mnreianus, 43, 322 
Marcianus, Byzantine emperor, 
323 

IMarcianus of Thrace, 35 
xMarcinkiewicz, Jan, 420 
Marco Ccrcel, 359 
Marcus, artist, 113 
Marcus Aurelius, 28 
Marcus de St. Antonio Padu- 
ano. See Poulin, Maeco 
Marcus Valerius, 19 
Mardaites, the Syrian, 65 
Mardonios, 143 
Marduk Esaggil, 8 
Marfa Borecka, 517 
Margaret, wife of B<5la III, 381 
Margareta, Hungarian prin- 
cess, 338 

Margarethe of Flanders, 340 
Margaritone of Brindisi, 97 
Margum, 321 
Maria, 106 

Maria, consort of Lewis II, 400 
Maria, Czarina, 86 
Maria, Czarina of Bulgaria, 
334, 336 

Maria, daughter <|f^Lewis I, 
king of Hungary, 497 
Maria, Hungarian princess, 341 
Maria, queen of Hungary, 384 
Maria of Antioch, 96 
Maria of Bulgaria, 340 
Maria Palflcologa, 343, 344 


Maria Theresa, 205, 312, 699 
Maria Theresa, empress, 413, 
414 

Maria Theresia, empress, 394, 
406 

Marie Louise of Never s-Gon- 
zaga, wife of Vladislaus IV 
Sigismund, afterward wife 
of John Casimir, 650, 564 
Marienburg, 483, 492, 493, 495, 
601, 604, 626 
Marienwerder, 492 
Mariolatry, 379 
Maritza, the (river), 97, 127- 
129 

Mark Schleswig, 473 
Marko of Priljep, 294 
Marko Kraljevie, 347 
Marmaros, 363 
Marmora, Sea of, 94 
Mar (o) bod, 231 
Maronites, tlie, 134 
Marquart, J., 375 
Marseilles, 61, 62 
Marseilles (Massilia), 11 
Martin I (Pope), 65 
Martin IV (Pope), 108 
Martin V, 258, 259, 261 
Martini (Giambattista), 589 
Martinovics, Igimz Jos., 395 
Martinus Gallus, 475, 482 
Martimizzi. See Utissenich, 
Georo 

Martonne, Em. de La trans- 
humance, 355 
jMarulic, Marko, 310 
Mary of Bavaria, 646 
Mary the Blessed Virgin, 492 
IMaslama, 66 

Masovia, 474, 475, 479, 482, 
487, 488, 494, 496, 536 
Masovians, 543 
Massa, Isaac, 672 
MasTidl, 327 
Matov, 350 

Mattersdorf, Count of, 399 
Matthaios, 126 
Mattheos, 212 
Matthias, 144 

Matthias, emperor of Germany, 
390 

Matthias, king of Hungary, 
142, 358, 366 
Matthias, Johann, 167 
Matthias Basarab, Voivod, 361 
Matthias Corvinus, king of 
Hungary, 385, 399, 4U, 603 
Matvejev, Boyar, 573 
Matvjejev, Andrej A., 682 
Matvejschevo, 523 
Maura Santa (Lenkas), 148 
Mauretania, 35 
Mauretania Sitifensis, 42 
Mauri, the (Berbers), 41 
Mauriazen, battle of, 3^ , 
Mauricius, 46, 46-48, 52, 60, 61 
Maurokordato, Nikolaus, 362, 
370 
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Mautinea, 66 
Mautzikert, battle of, 91 
Mavrokordatos, Ale^^nder, 176, 
177 

Maxim, 618 

Maximilian, emperor of Ger- 
many, 386, 380, 528, 629, 
632,638 

Maximilian I, emperor of Aus- 
tria, 148, 149, 573 
Maximilian II, emperor of 
Austria, 163, 165 
Maximilian II, 160 
Maximin, 29, 322 
Maximin, Roman emperor, 354 
Maximus of Ephesus, 32 
Mayors of the Palace, 80 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 161 
Mazaris, Manuel, 132 
Mazdaism, 202 
Mazeppa, Ivan St., Hetman, 
501 

Ma2urani6, 294 
Mazurani6, Ivan, 314 
Mecca, 149 
Mechitar, 205 
Mechitarists, 204 
Media, 94 

Medici, Cosimo dei, 113 
Medici, Ilippolito dei, 151 
Medina, 57, 149 
Mediterranean Sea, 5, 22, 131, 
139 

Medveshi Lozy treaty, 555 
Megara, 220 
Megarians, the, 12 
Megasthenes, 15 
Mehemed AH, 177, 179-182, 602 
Mehemed Bey, 150 
Mehemed Riishdi, 191 
Mehmedieh, the, 140 
Meingre, Jean Le, 131 
Meinhard, 490 
Meinwerk, Bishop, 102 
Melanthias, 42 
Melas, 3 
Melenicon, 103 
Melikoff, Loris, 195 
Melitene, 80 

Melito, bishop of Sardis, 28 
Melnik, 612 
Memel, river, 496 
Memnon of Rhodes, 8 
Memnone, 133 
Memphis, 0 
Menander, 44-47, 75 
Menander, King, 10 
Mendog, 494 
Mendog (Minove), 493 
Menschikov, 602 
Menschikov, Alex., count, 003 
Menschikov, Alexander D., 681, 
683 

Menschikov, Maria, wife of 
Peter II, 583 
Mentesclie, 113, 114, 131 
Mercy, Claudius Florimond, 
414 


Merseburg, 470, 473 
Mesa, king, 2 

Mesembria, 85, 343; battle of, 
333 

Mesihi, 147 
Mesko, 474 

Mesko of Ratibor, 477 
Mesko I (Mieezyslav, Mscislav, 
Miseco), 230 

Mesko II (Mieczylav, Mcsis- 
lav), 473 

Mesko III (Mieszko) Stary, 
477 

Mesopotamia, 13, 63, 62, 94, 
121, 149 
Mesrob, 58 
MesrOb, 202 

“ Messageries Mari times, 180 
Messalians, the, 28 
Messenia, 20, 23, 60 
Messenians, the, 22 
Messina, 100 
Metelin, 113 
Metelino, 142 
Metelko, 318 
Methodios, 331, 332 
Methodius, 233-235, 285 
Methodius of Tliessalonica, 77, 
78 

Methoni ( Modon ) , 131 
Metternich, 170, 177, 180 
Mctternich, count, 592, 002, 003 
Metz, 153, 323 
Metzenseifen, 407 
Mevlevi (whirling dervishes), 
124 

Meyer, Gustav, 210 
MiauHs, A., 177 
Michael, Bulgarian prince, 333 
Michael, First Metropolitan of 
Russia, 453 

Michael of Bdvn, Czar of Bul- 
garia, 109, 291, 345 
Michael of Croatia, 287, 289 
Michael of Tver, grand duke 
of Moscow, 513 

Micliael the Bold, prince of 
Moscow, 513 

Michael the Janissary, 112 
Michael I Rhangab^, Byzan- 
tine emperor, 74, 330 
Michael II, Byzantine emperor, 
74, 75 

Michael ITT, Byzantine em- 
peror, 49, 70, 77, 80, 233, 331 
Michael III Romanov, Czar of 
Russia, 620, 627 
Michael III of Servia, 308 
Michael V Calaphates, 90 
Michael VI Stratioticus, 90 
Michael I of Epirus, 340 
Michael II of Epirus, 342 
Michael II, the Bold, Voivod 
of Wallachia, 157, 359-361 
Alichael VII Dueas Parapin- 
aces, 90, 91 

Michael VIII Palceologus, By- 
zantine emperor, 344 


Michad Vlll^Palaiologos, 107. 
108 

Michael VIII PalQ.iologus, em 
peror, 291, 343 

Michael Apafi II, prince of 
Transylvania, 393 
Michael As4n, Czar of Bul- 
garia, 343 

Michael Bpris. See Bobis, 
Khan 

Michael Cerularius, patriarch, 
90 

Michael Kantakuzenos, 359 
Michael Porphyrogennitos, By- 
zantine emperor, 340 
Michael Romanov, Czar, 648, 
558, 672 

Michael Sturdza, Voivod of Mol- 
davia, 371 

Michael Trnovo, 356 
Michael Wysevy^f; prince of 
the Southern Serbs, 333 
Michailof, Peter, 576 
Michal IV, Byzantine emperor, 
89, 90 

Michelan, 486 
Micheii, the, 104 
Michelson, Freiherr von, 172 
Miconos, 104 

Midhat Pasha, 192, 104, 193, 
197 

^lieczyslav II of Poland, 379 
Miednicki, 500 
Miesko 111, 478 
Miestnichestvo, 009 
Mieszko I, 481 
Miezko HI, 477 

Mieszko Stary. See Mesko Tit 
Mihail, Voivod of Wallachia, 
357 

Mihnea the Bad, pretender, 358 
Mihnea the Bad, Voivoil of 
Wallachia, 359 

Mihnea HI, Voivod of Wal- 
lachia, 369 
Mihri, 147 

Mikes, Klemens, 394 
Miklosich, Franz, 418 
Miladinov, D., 350 
Miladinov, K., 350 
Milan, 40, 140, 141, 198, 323, 
629 

Milan, king of Servia, 352 
Milan IV, 308 
Milesians, 0, 7 
Miletus, 3 

Milinci (Milenzes), 276 
Milkov river, 359 
Miloradovic, 300 
Miloradovitch, count, 693 
Milos, 104, 308 
Miltiades, 6 
Milutin, 290 
Milutinovio, 307 
Mindore. See Mendoo 
Mingrelia, 172 
Minin, Kusma, 620 
Mining, Hungary, 401, 402 
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Minorite, 467 
Minorites, the, 141 
Mir, 483 
Mircea, 857 

Mircea, Voivod of Wallachia, 
356, 857, 366 

Mircea, Prince, the elder of 
Wallachia, 500 

Mircea Ciohanul, Voivod of 
Wallachia, 359 
MiriszlO, battle of, 360 
Miron Bamovski, 359 
Miroslav, 288 

Mirza (Myrtsha), Prince, 130 
Misako (Miseko or Meako), di- 
minutive of Mstislav, 470, 
471 

Misithra, 104, 109, 127, 129, 
131, 132, 135 
Mitan, 535 

Mithras the Sun-God, 32 
Mitylene, 137 
Moab, 55 

Mocenigo, Tommaso (Doge), 
132 

Modon, 148 
Modona, 103 
Modrzevski, A. F., 541 
Moesia, 26, 33, 71, 74, 321, 324, 
328, 336 

Mogila (Peter), Metropolitan, 
556-558 
Mogor, 378 

Mohftcs, 150, 164, 270, 367, 
503, 529; battle of, 387, 415 
Mohammed, 123, 143, 145 
Mohammed I, 110, 132, 133, 
146 

Mohammed II, 112, 117, ISO- 
US, 147, 149, 160, 518 
Mohammed II, Sultan, 357, 
358, 366 

Moliammed III, 157, 159 
Mohammed IV, 160 
Mohammed Emin, Grand Vi- 
zier, 699 

Mohammedan Tartars, 468 
Mohammedanism, 121, 122, 

136, 144, 347, 468 
Mohammedans, the, 98, 151, 
332, 468 

Mohilev, bishopric of, 549 
Moimir, 232 
Moimirids, 232 
Moise Movihl, 359 
Moldavia, 46, 134, 146, 148, 
170, 174, 184, 186, 332, 342, 
355, 363, 391, 611, 628, 532, 
633, 557, 500, 599, 601-604 
Moldovabtlnya, 366 
Mdlnfir, Albert Szsnczi, 392 
Molon. See Mon 
Moltke, Helmuth von, 181-183 
Mon (Molon), 491 
Monachus, Georgius, 46 
Monastery, crypt, 457 
Monasticism, 61, 69, 110 
Monastir, Bitolia, 129 


Moncastro, 141 
Mpnembasia, 47, 66, 110, 132 
Mongol dominion, 672 
Mongolians, 140 
Mongols, the, 54, 120, 342, 344, 
356, 381, 410, 468, 469, 480, 
494, 513-515. See also Tar- 
tars 

Monk of St. Gall,” 63 
Monomachus, 90 
Monophysites, 43, 48, 64 
Monotheletism, 64 
Montanists, 70 
Montaniis, 28 
Monte Cassino, 96, 100 
Montecuccoli, Raiinondo, 302 
Montenegro, 142, 191, 196, 281, 
288, 295, 603 
Montpellier, 61 
Monumentum Ancyranum, 163 
Monva, palatinate of, 506 
Monvid. See Javnut 
Moors, the, 148 
Morava, the, 141 
Moravia, 46, 74, 77, 78, 103, 
151, 227, 232, 235, 242, 248, 
331, 339, 471, 473, 474, 481, 
482; Great, 315 
Moravia Major, 378 
Moravians, 470 
Mordvins, 376, 521 
Mordwines, the, 103 
Morea, 103-105, 110, 117; 133, 
135, 138, 142-144, 166 
Morea, Demetrios of, 143 
Moritz of Saxony, 153, 388 
Morkova, 134 

Morosini, Francesco, 101, 104 
Moscow, 433, 469, 496, 5037^05, 
507, 609, 511, 613-517, 619- 
522, 524-626, 531, 532, 634, 
535, 540, 642, 644, 645, 548- 
551, 554-556, 658, 500-663, 
565, 572-674 

IHoseow University, foundation 
of, 584 

Moses, West Bulgarian prince, 
335 

Moses of Khorene, 68, 205 
Moskva, river, 513 
Moslems, 121, 468 
Mosynopolis, 103 
Mount Athos, 69, 87, 493 
Mount Leros, 04 
Mritshtshhakatikfi, the, 16 
Mshka (Mesko), 470 
Mstislavskij, Prince, 008 
Muager, 324 
Muawija, 65 

Muffling, Karl Freiherr vop, 179 
Mtihlbaeh, 407, 411 
Mukhtar Pasha, 195 
Muley Hassan, 152 ? > 
MUllenbach, 405 
Mtiller, Wilhelm, 176 
Mttltel^ Ul Buhur, 15'4 
Mu’min ben Ahmad, 328 
Mundo, 327 


Mundzuk, 320, 321 
Munich, 101, 136 
Mttnif, Effendi, 193 
MunkUcs, 302, 408 
Munkacsi, Bernhard, 396 
Mttnster, 102 
Muntimir, 287 

Murad I, 114, 116, 127-129, 
131, 293, 347 

Murad II, 112, 133-130, 146, 
158 

Murad III, 156, 157 
Murad IV, 155, 169 
Murad V, 191, 194 
Murusis, Konstantine, 176 
Milrzteg, agreement of, 363 
Milsa, 132 
Musa, Sultan, 357 
Musandam, Cape, 9 
Muscovite Cztirs, 144 
Museum, Industrial, at Dlls* 
seldorf, the, 101 
Musicki, Liicjmn, 313 
Muslim al Garml, 85 
Muslim ben Abil, 85 
Muslim ben Abfi Muslim ab* 
GarmI, 376 
Mustafa, 153 
Mustafa I, 169 
Mustafa IT, 165, 166 
Mustafa 111, 109 
Mustafa IV, 172 
Mustafa, Prince, 133 
Mustafa, Bairaktar, 172 
Mustafa, Kara, 103 
Mustafa Daltaban, 186 
Mutasim (Motassim), 76 
Mutavakkil, 149 
Mutkuroff, Lieutenant-colonel, 
352 

Mutzalon Georgios, 107 
Muzok, King, 48 
Mylcytynroh, 652 
Mysia, 60 
Mylfle, 82 

Mvriocephalon, 06 
Mysia, 66, 117 
Mysticism, 109, 110, 346 
Mythology, 26 
Myths, Delian, 6 

Marts, 22 
Nnchitchevan, 606 
Nndasdy, Franz, 392 
Nadin, 162 
Nagelstildt, 102 
Nagl, J. W., 399 
Nagy-GoroszlO, battle of, 300 
Malbandian, 200 
Malivajko, Damian, 654 
Nalivajko, Severin, Cossack 
Ataman, 554, 556 
Namphio (Anaphe), 104, 131 
Maples, 54, 61, 95, 137, 140, 
141,147,629 A 

Mapoleon, 601 r ; 

Napoleon I, 172-174,. 312, 318,. 
396 
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Napoleon III, 186, 189, 371, 
372, 604 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 171 
Napoleon’s Polish legions, 670 
Napoli di Romania, 152 
Nflqilr (Nakkon, Hakon?), 470 
Narbonne, 64 
Narew, river, 7 
Narses, 62 

Narymunt. See Javnxtt 
Narysrkin, 674 
Nasr ed-dln, 124 
Nasr ed'dJn, Hodj, 192^ 
National Assembly, Svistov,361 
Naucratis, 6, 6 
Nauman, Edmund, 124 
Naupactus, 21, 22, 103 
Navarino, 148, 178, 220 
Navarre, 137 
Navigajosi, the, 104 
Naxos, 104, 113, 132, 162 
Nazarius, bishop, 348 
Ncarchus the Cretan, 8 
Nebuchadnezzar, 6 
Necho, 6 
Neculeea, 361 

Negropont, 104, 128, 131, 145 
Nejali, 147 
Nemanja, 289 
Neman *ja dynasty, 311 
Neman j ids, 281, 289, 295 
Ncmea, 27 

Neminem Captivabimus, 648 
Neograd, 160 
Neptune, 3 
Neretshans, 281 
Nerio II, 143 

Nerio II, duke of Athens, 136 
Nerio II Acdajuoli, 135 
Nero, 26, 76 
Nerses, 213 
Nerses 111, 69 
Nerses Klajetsi, 204 
Nestor, 48 
Nestorianism, 34 
Nestorians, the, 64, 134 
Nestorius, 34 
Nestus, 103 
Netad river, 324 
NeuhUusel, 161, 164 
Neusohl, 401, 402 
Neutra county, 402 
Neuville, Franco-Polish diplo- 
matist, 673 
Newerk, 102 

Nicffia, 103, 106, 107, 117, 121, 
126, 127 ; council of, 72 
Nicaria (Icaria), 104 
Nicea*a, council of, 32 
Nicephoros I of Epirus, 340 
Nicephorus, 69, 72, 224 
Nicephonis, Byzantine em- 
j)eror, 330 

Ni<)ephorus, Patriarch, 74 
Nicephorus, Treasurer-general, 
73 

Nicephorus Bryennius, 94 
Nicephorus I, 49, 116 


Nicephorus II Phocas, Byzan- 
tine emperor, 84, 86, 87, 102, 
332, 335 

Nicephorus III Botaneiates, 91 
Nicetas, 48, 107 
Nicholas 1, 177, 185, 233, 307, 
693, 594, 602-604 
Nicholas I (Pope), 79, 82, 331 
Nicholas II, 596 
Nicholas V (Pope), 113-136, 
140, 141 

Nicholas, Patriarch, 83, 85 
Nicholas of Cusa, 266 
Nicornedia, 27, 117, 121, 127 
Nicopolis, 26, 83, 110, 130-132, 
349 

Niemerczyn, 500 
Niemirov, congress of, 598 
Nietzsche’s philosopliy of the 
“ Uebermcnsch,” 24 
Nigjfls, the Nilometer, 149 
Nihilist societies in Russia, 
595 

Nijni Novgorod, 526 
Nike, 14 

Nikita Romanov, 624 
Nikli, 104 

Nikolai M. Karamsin, 513 
Nikolaus I, 250 
Nikoli6(?vci, 345 
Nikolsburg, treaty of, 391 
Nikon, Patriarch, 558, 573 
Nikopoli, battle of, 384 
NikopoHs, battle of, 356 
Nikosias (l^vkosias), 155 
Nile, the, 5, 6; valley, 17 ; Blue, 
the, 10 

Nineveh, battle of, 64 
Nio (Annea), 104, 109 
‘‘ Nisam dedid,” 165 
Nisan Jedid, 172 
Nisch, 111 
Nish, 134 

Nishan, Garabed, 215 
Nisib, 181 
Nisyros, 104 
Nizza, 152 

Njegos, Danilo Petrovic, 306 
Nogai Horde, 517 
Nogai Khan, 343, 344 
Nogai Tartars, 342, 343 
Nogai 8, 369 
Norden, W., 128, 133 
Noric Jiivaria, 283 
Noricum, 315 

Normans, the, 90-92, 126, 337, 
338 

Norseman. vSee Vikings 
Northern War, Second, 643, 
561, 667, 576 
Northmen, Russian, 82 
Norway, 141, 486 
Notaras, Lukas, 137 
Nova?. See SviStov 
“ Novella*,” the, 40 
Novgorod, 77, 447, 462, 467, 
469, 491, 494, 614, 517; 
chronicle of, 520 


Novgorodian^ Slavs, 489 
Novoberdo, l4l 
Novohorodok, 507 
Nubia, 6, 179 
Numa, Ulysses, 19 
Numidia, 41, 42 
Nuremburg Reichstag, 143 
Nuri Pasha, 197 

Ob, 326 

Obili<<, Milo4, 129 
Obolcza, 500 

Obrenovi6, Milo4, 171, 173, 307 

Obrenovitch II, 187 

Obryeskoff, 169 

Ochrida, 297 

Oczakov, 655 

Odenburg, 398, 399 

Oder, river, 529 

Odessa, 170, 171, 173 

Odonics, 481 

Odorin, 405 

GCcumenical Council, Sixth, 
the, 65 

Oeland (Farjestaden), 63 
OgsgI ^34 

Ofen,’ 140, 160, 163, 164, 387, 
396, 403; convention of, 385 
Ofen Wths, 154 
Oka (the river), 85 
Oktar, 320 
Olav, King, 448 
Olbia, 7 
Olbrzym, 279 
Old Testament, the, 78 
Oleg, King, 448 

Oleg, sovereign of the Drev- 
lanes, 462 

Olelkovicz, Prince, 551 
Olen, 2 

Olesnicki, bishop of Cracow, 
503 

Olesnicki, bishop of Poland, 
509 

Olesnicki, primate of Poland, 
511 

Olesnicki family, 536 
Olga ( Helga ) , Queen, 449, 450 
Olga, wife of Igor, 77 
Olgerd. See Javnut 
Olgred, 494 
Oliva treaty, 546, 563 
Olmiitz, 238, 265 
Olmtltz, convention of, 385 
Olmiitz, Henry Zdik, bishop of, 
490 

Olt, 370 
Olt river, 355 
Oltenitza, 185 
Olympian games, 26 
Olympian Zeus, 26 
Olympus, 2, 78, 85, 90 
Omar, 146 
Omar, Caliph, 123 
Omar Beg, 114 
Omar Pasha, 143, 186, 226 
Omer, Saint, 104 
Omer Pasha, 603 
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Oinartag, 74, 330 
Omphalopsychites, the, 109 
Onegesius, 322 
Onogost, 48 
Opola, 483 
Opole, 443 

Opradovid, Dimitrje, 313 
Opradovic, ^ Dositheus, Sec 
OpradovicV Dimitrje 
Opreitsliniki, the, 523 
Opryszok, 523 
Oran, 162 

Ordin-Nashtshokin, chancellor 
of Alexcj, 572 
Organa, 325 

Oriental Church, the, 91 
Orientals, 49 
Orleans, 54, 323 
Orloff, Alexij, 169 
Orlov, Alexej, the murderer of 
Czar Peter III, 583, 599 
Orlov, Grigory, 583, 591 
Orontes, river, 95 
Ortakioi, 139 

Orthodox Church, 546-549, 
552, 555-558, 500, 501, 572, 
581, 699 

Orthodox rites, 500 
Orthon inscriptions,” the, 
120 

Orvieto, 99, 108 
Orzechovski, Stanislaus, 538 
Oscans, 3 

Osl, counts of, 398 

Osman 1, 121, 123 

Osman II, 159 

Osman 111, 108 

Osman, king of Bithynio, 345 

Osman Empire, the, 110, 117, 

120, 122, 123, 127, 139, 140, 
146. See also Turkish Em- 
pire 

Osman Nuri Pasha, 195 
Osman poetry, 146, 154 
Osman power, 151 
Osmanli, 117 

Osmano-Persian architecture, 
127 

Osmans, the, 109, 114, 117, 118, 

121, 123, 120, 127, 129, 132, 
139-141, 143, 144, 149, 153, 
503, 512, 510. See also 
Turks 

Ossetes, 605 
Ossovski family, 636 
Ostiaks, 320 

Ostrogski, Constantine, Prince, 
547, 548, 554, 557 
Ostrov, 505 
Ostrovitza, 112 

Ostzjanycia, Cossack Ataman, 
556 

Oswiecim (Auschwitz), 536 
Otranto, 90 
Otranto, Apulia, 146 
Otto, bishop of Bamberg, 475, 
490 

Otto, prince of Pomerania, 500 


Otto of Bavaria, 118 
Otto 1, 52, 180, 230 
Otto II, 100, 102, 236, 471 
Otto III, 236, 472 
Otto III, duke of Bavaria, 383, 
410 

Ottokar, 315 
Ottokar II, 244, 245, 270 
Ottokar II, king of Bohemia, 
382 

Ottokar, Premysl, 242-244 
Oveis, 150 

Pacta conventa, 543, 544, 584 
Paderborn, 73, 101, 102 
Padua, 100, 323 
Paheologi, the. 111, 528 
Palyeologi, the house of, 571 
I’alaeologoi, the, 140 
Palaologos, Constantinos, 133, 
135 

Palaiologoi, the, 126, 130, 144, 
516 

Palaiologos, Demetrios, 143 
Palaiologos, Lazar, 142 
Palaiologos, Theodore, 131 
Palaiologos, Thomas, 133, 135, 
142, 143 

Palaiologus, ZoS, 144 
l*a lamas Gregory, 110 
Palamites, the, 110 
Palermo, 76, 100, 108 
Palestine, 36, 48, 94, 149, 475, 
493 

Pallavicini, the, 104 
Palmerston, Lord, 604 
Palos, 148 
Pan, 09 

Panchatantra, 348 
l^anin, Count, 592 
PAnini (grammarian), 15, 16 
Pankaldi, 139 

Pannonia, 45, 66, 232, 234, 
315, 323, 324, 330; Lower, 
331 

Pannonius, Janus, 386 
Panossian, Garabed Gir, 215 
Panslavism, 311 
Pantheon, the, ,65 
Panticapteum, 7, 325 
Panuel, Sir, 417 
Paphlago, Michel, 224 
Paphlagonia, 103 
Paphos, 2 
Papists, the, 151 
“Papsttum und Byzanz, Das,” 
128 

Parathenaica, 314 
Parczov, 506 

Paris, 54, 131; treaty of, 363, 
371 

Paris Treaty, 604 
Paros, 104 ^ 

Parsism, 114 
Parthenon, 143, 164 
Parthians, the, 115 
Paschal II, 93 I 

Paskevitch, 208 i 


Paskevitch, Ivan, 178 
Paskevitcli, Ivan B., 606 
Passava, 104 
Pastor, Ludwig, 141 
Patarenes, 337 
Patarini, the, 69 
Paterines, the, 130 
Patkanian, Rafael, 207 
Patmos, 94 

Patras, 20, 66, 103, 104, 131 
Patriarch, 572, 581 
Patriarchate, the, 525 
Patricians. See Boleslav I 
Patzinaks. See Petsheneos 
Paukalo, 82 
Paul I, 207 

rdul 1, emperor of Russia, 
583, 591. 592 
Paul 11, 264 
Paul If, pope, 144 
Paul, ^upan, 333 
Paiilicians, 69, 79, 83, 110, 
349; Armenian, 334 
Paulus of Samosata, 69 
Pausias, 25 
Pavia, 40, 02, 82 
PavlikCni, 349 

Paw Ink, Cossack Ataman, 606 
Paysii. See Paysios 
Paysios, 307 
Paysios, a monk, 349 
IMzmany, Peter, 390 
Peccorari, the, 104 
Pccheneges, the (Patzinaks), 
85 

Pecheneges, the, 89-92, 94, 

120, 449; Christiaiiiz(‘d, 455 
Pecherskaja Lavia at Kiev, 
557 

Peczeli, Joseph, 394 
Pegovist, battle of, 357 
Pekin, 17 
Pelagonia, 341 
Pelasgiaus, 222 

IVlka, bishop of Cracow. See 
Fulko 

Pelopormese, the, 47, 48, 82, 
103, 128, 131, 132, 133, 135, 
139, 143, 174 
Peloponnesus, 20, 21, 81 
Pepin, 74 

Peru, 137, 139, 170 
Perejaslavetz, 450 
Perekop, 555 
Pergamos, 69 
IVriander, 19 
Pericles, 7 

Peringrad. See Pernik 
Perinthus, 103 
Peri n thus, town of, the, 5 
Perkunas, 438, 439, 494; altar 
of, 496 
Perm, 7, 517 
Pernik, 330 

Perseus, festival of, 5 • 

Persia, 4, 12, 36, 43, 46, 49, 
54, 59, 60, 64, 94. 113. 114, 
115, 120, 138, 142, 163, 183, 
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207, 618, 621, 656, 670, 604, 
605 

Persian architecture, 4 
Persian customs, 10 
Persian Empire, 7, 8, 10 
Persian Oulf, the, 8, 10 
Persians, 8, 0, 34, 47-50, 68, 
66, 152 
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Servian Academy of Sciences, 
313 

Servian Empire, the, 109 
Servian Literary Union, 313 
Servian literature, 311 
Servian-Croatian literature, 311 
Servian-Croatian race, 271 
Servians, 59, 94, 107, 109 
Sestos, 103 
Severane, 276 
Severien, 503 
Severns, 35 
Severskij, 517 
Sevordik', 376 

Seymour (Sir George Hamil- 
ton), 603 
Sforza, the, 144 

S f orzaPal la vicini, A1 plionso, 

389 

Shabljak, 145 
Shahsade mosque, 154 
Shaitnnoglu. See Michael 

KANTAKtlZENOS 

Shaniyl, leader of the Tchetcli- 
euwH, 605 
Sheichi, 146 
Shemsi, 159 

Shetland Islands, the, 11, 12 
Sliinassi, ElTeiidi, 192 
Shirvan, 172 
Shishmanids, 87, 88 
Sliivar. See Suvar 
Silky ipetar, 219 
Shoikievski, general, 648, 554 
Shovfi Wody battle, 559 
Shukovsky, Uussian poet, 594 
Shdtes, the, 149 
Siavush, 157 

Siberia, 120, 524, 663, 672, 005 
Sibiatshin, 208 
Sibyl le of Flanders, 340 
Sib>dline books, 3 
Sicca Veneria, 42 
“ Sicilian Vespers,** 108 
Sicilians, the, 129 
Sicily, 2, 3, 19, 26, 50, 61, 62, 
66‘ 70, 75, 82, 83, 89, 90, 100, 
137, 150 
Sicino, 109 

Sieinski, Wladislaus, 564 
Sielos, 152 

Sieuli, the, 6; Eastern, the, 7 
Sidori, 30, 54 
SielMUibilrgen, 410 
Siebenlinden, 408 
Siegfrid, 76 

Siegmund. See Sigismitnd of 
Buandenbitko 

Siemaszko, Alexander, castellan 
of Bradaw, 564 




Sien pt^, 319 
Siendersk, 549 
Sifanto, 109 
Sifanto (Siphnos), 104 
Sigismund ( Siegmund ) of Hun- 
gary, 130 

Sigismund of Luxemburg, em- 
peror of Geraiany, 254-256, 
258, 384, 498, 501-503, 508 
Sigismund of the Tyrol, arch- 
duke, 571 

Sigismund I, king of Poland, 
529, 531-534 

Sigismund 11 Augustus, king of 
Poland, 154, 524, 629, 531- 

534, 537-539, 641, 642, 652, 
553, 574 

Sigismund III Vasa (of Swe- 
den), king of Poland, 520, 

535, 543, 546, 549, 657 
Sigismund, grand duke of Litb- 

luiTiia, 509 

Sigismund (Siegmund), mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, 407 
Sigismund the elder (Zyg- 
inirit), 512 

Sigismund BAtbori, prince of 
Transvlvania, 157, 360, 309, 
389 

Sigismund BAkoczy, prince of 
Transylvania, 391, 412 
Sigurd, *89 

Silesia, 151, 227, 231, 248, 250, 
472, 474, 482, 485-487, 511, 
598 

Silesian Piasts, 485 
Silistria, 130, 178, 332, 356 
Sillein, 403 

SilvesL'r ( Pope) , 520-522 
Silvester M (Pope), 379 
Simeon the Proud ( Gordyi ) , 514 
Simeon the Younger, 109 
Simoccates Theopbylactus, 52 
Simokov, 330 
Sinan, 157 

Siuan Piislui, 133, 156, 360 
SinoiHN 144, 185, 556 
Sintzendarf, 156 
Sippjc, 67 
Siragan, 215 
Sirmium, 46 
Sirvantzdiantz, 207 
Sis, 210 
^iSman, 334 

Sisman 1 of West Bulgaria, 335 
Sisman n, 291, 293 

11, Czar of Bulgaria, 
345 

8, 291 

iSiSmaiiids, 335, 345, 384 
Sisnianov, Ivan D., 350 
Sistova, 170 
Sitifis, 42 
Siva, 15 

Sixtus IV (Pope), 145 
Sixtus V, 156 
SizelKdu, 178 
Skalitz, 403 


Skandt^rbeg, 142, 144 
Skanderberg, 222 
Skirg ( i ) ello, 505 
Skobelev, Russian general, 600 
Skordiskans, 272 
Skupchina, 171, 001 
Skuplias, Nik, 173 
Slachta, the, 477, 487, 610, 511, 
526, 530, 633, 538, 540 
Slatina monastery, 368 
Slav alphabet, 363 
Slav Antes, 328 
Slav church, 348 
Slav literature, 310 
Slavejkov, Petko Ra^ov, 350 
“ Slavenski Jug^* 314 
Slavineckij, Epifanij, 658, 573 
Slavinia, 276 
Slavnikings, 236 
Slavo-Byzantine civilization, 77 
Slavonia, 134 
Slavonians, 312 
Slavonic, 470, 484 
Slavonic Balkan States, 121 
vSlavonic Cossacks, 551 
Slavonic language, the, 74, 77, 78 
Slavonic literature, 285 
Slavonic liturgy, 547 
Slavonic migration, 469 
Slavonic spirit, 602 
Slavonism, 84 

Slavs, the, 36, 47, 48, 52, 64, 
65-67, 72, 74, 76-78, 85, 89, 
126, 139, 229, 232, 271, 274, 
279, 282, 312, 354, 469, 470, 
473, 489, 492, 502, 547, 555; 
ancient, 442-445; legends of 
origin, 436 

Slivnica, battle of, 352 
Sloboda, Alexanrovskaja, 522 
Sloboda, German suburb in 
Moscow, 572 

Slobodse, 173; battle of, 601 
Slovack-Ruthenians, 401 
Slovaeks, 406 
Slovakia, 471, 473 
Slovenia, 280 

Slovenian literature, 317, 318 
Slovenian race, 271 
Slovenians, 312, 315, 316, 318, 
330 

Sinardan, 373 

Smilec, Czar of Bulgaria, 344 
Smolensk, 527, 548, 549, 563, 
565 

SmoljAves, 276 

Smiul, 494, 495 

Smyrna, 94, 131, 139, 145, 148 

Sniatyn, 367 

Snups, Michael, 571 

Sobeslav, 239 

Sob^slav II, 241 

Sobieski, 527 

Sobieski, Jacob Lewis, son of 
John, 665 

Sobieski, John. See John 
Sobieski 

Sobolev, Iteonid N., 352 
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Sobotovo, 559 
“ Societas Slovenica/’ 318 
Socinians, 536 
Socrates, 118 
Sofia, 74, 132, 134, 336 
Sofia (ancient Sardica), 120 
Sofie Olfranska, wife of Vladis 
lav II, 503 

Sofronii. See Stoiko, bishop o 
Vraca 
Softas, 191 
SO^d, 117, 121 
Souaj?, 02 

Sokolli, 154, 156, 157 
Sokolovic (Sokolli), 305 
Soleiman. See Suleiman 
Soliinan Pasha. Bee Suleiman 
Pasha 

Solomachia, 552 
Solomon (governor), 41 
Solomon (Suleiman), 66 
Solon, 6 
Sopeithes, 0 
Sophia, 144, 527, 532 
Sophia, Czarina, 565, 573, 574 
Sophia (empress), 45 
Sophia ( Zoi‘ ) , 528 
Sophia, wife of Ivan Til, 510 
Sophia Charlotte, of Brandeu 
burg, 582 
Sophocles, 16 

Sophronius, patriarch, tbe, 64 
Sorhonne, 479 
SotwaroH. 438 

Southern Slav Academy, 314 
SozopoHs, 119 

Spain, 8, 11, 57, 94, 148, 542 
Spaniards, 129, 148, 151 
Spanioles, 148 
Sparta, 2, 20-23, 20, 27, 135 
Spartans, the, 20 
Spata, John, 224 
Speranskij, Michael, 592 
Spercheios, 336 
Spercheius, battle of, 88 
Sfierndorf, 405 
Spezzia, 220 
Spinner. See Laczko 
Spire, diet of, 150, 151 
SpiridolT, OrlofT, 169 
Spitignev, 235, 238 
Spoleto, 73 
Spoletiim, 46 
Sporek, Johann von, 162 
Sporer, Georg, 313 
Spores, 272 

Spraviedlivy the Just. See 
Casimiu II 
Sredna Gora, 351 
“ Srpske narodne pjesme,” 313 
Ssirhsindfighi, 129 
Ssirb sOndighi, 293 
Stamboul, 143, 144, 146, 147, 
149, 108, 212 
Stambuloff, 198 
Stambuloff, Stefan, 352, 353 
Stampali ( Astj'palaia ) , 104 
Stanic V., 318 


Stanimaka, 339. See Steni> 

MACHOS 

Stanisics, 415 

Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow', 
478, 480 

Stanislaus Hosius, bishop of 
Ermland, 537 

Stanislav, bishop of Cracow, 
475 

Stanislav, St., 474 
Stanul, 500 

Stapanov- Popov, Colonel, 352 
Stara Zagora, 351 
Starodub, 548, 565 
Starosties, 551 
Stauracius, 100 

Stauropigian Fraternity at 
551 

Stellas, 83 
Steni machos, 346 
Steno, Michele (Doge), 132 
Stc[>han 11, king of Hungary, 
380 

Stephan 111, king of Iiuiigarv% 
241, .381 

'(tephan IV, king of Hungavv, 
241, 381 

Steplian V, king of Hungarv, 
108, 343, 401, 404, 410 
Stephan I Neman ja, king of 
Serviu, 289 

Stephan II Nemanja, king of 
Servia, 97, 290 

•Stephan V, king of Servia, 199, 
291 

Stephan I, Voivod of Afoldnvia, 
364, 365 

tephaii Iff, Voivod of Molla- 
viu, 362, 364, 365 
Stephan V, Voivod of Moldavia, 
364 

liephan VI the Great, Voivod 
of Moldavia, 145, 355, 358 
359, 365-367, 528 
Stephan VI T, Voivod of Mol- 
davia, 365, 367 

■>teplmn VIM Caeusta, Voivod 
of Moldavia, 365, 368 
-Stephan IX, Voivod of iMolda 
via, 305, 368 

tephan X J'omsa, Voivod of 
Moldavia, 368 

8te})han XI Resvan, Voivod of 
Moldavia, 369 

Itephan XIIT Gheorglie, Voivod 
of Moldavia, 370 
8tephan XIV, Voivod of Mol- 
davia, 370 

Itephan XV, Voivod of Molda- 
via, 370 

tephan of Bosnia, 128 
itephan Bfithori,| king of Po- 
land, 368, 309, 389, 412, 543- 
546, 554 

itephan Bilthori, prince of 
Transylvania, 366 
tephan Biithori, Voivod of 
Transylvania, 385 


Stephan Bethlen, prince of 
Transylvania, 391 
Stephan Bocskay, prince of 
Traiisvlvania, 157, 158, 389, 
390, 412 

Stephan Dusan, king of Servia, 
291, 345 

Stephan Uros III, king of 
Sk'rvia, 345 

Stt^phan Vladislav, king of 
Servia, 341 

Stephaniis (monk), 71 
Stephen VI (Po|)e),78 
Stephen, king of Bosnia, 135 
Stephen of IRois, 93 
StepjHiS, 429, 430, 461 
Sterneck and Preuhurg, David 
Ungnad, Freiherr von, 156 
Stewart, James, 176 
Sthlabos of Melenikon, 341 
Stilicho, 33 

Sti|)onje. See Stopontan 
Stirkd, Dimitri Barbu, 363 
Stoa, tlie, 24 
''toghiw, 521 
Stoics, tlic, 14 

Stoiko, bishop of Vraca, 349 
Stoikov, G(*org. S<^e Kakov- 
SKii, Sava Gkohqiev 
Slojanov, 350 
SH)h)oro, 527 
Stoponiaii, battle of, 336 
■Strabo, 17 

Strassburg, 54, 102, 323 

145 

Strato of Lampsaous, 24 
St ra toil ice of Syria, 15 
Straza, 443 

Strc'liiz corps in Russia, 577, 
580 

Strigoliki, the, 110 
Stroganov, Gr., Russian am- 
bassador to Turkey, 101, 602 
Stroinoncourts, the, 104 
Strymon, the, 97 
Strymon ( Vardur) , the, 130 
Strzygowski, Josejiii, 62 
Studion, 91 ; monastery of, 76 
StuhJweissenhurg, 150, 152, 403 
Stuhmsdorf truce, 550 
Sturdza, Dcmeter, 371, 374 
Stiirdza, Johann, 370 
Sturdza, Mich., 184 
Stygmon, 83 

Stvria, 145, 149, 244, 245, 303, 
315 

Sublime Porte, 528 
Suezava, 364, 305, 367 
Sudak, 141 
Sudebnik, 518 
Sudetic Jjancls, 227 
Suetonius, 44 

Suez Canal, 156, 186, 188, 190 
Sukhum Kaleh, 195 
Suleiman I, 121, 132,147, 270, 
387, 388 

Suleiman II, 149-154, 164, 412 
Suleimfin III, 165 
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BuleimHn nameh, 154 
Buleiman Paaha, 164, 366 
Suleimftn ( Soliman ) Pasha, 152 
Suleiman, Prince, 127 
Siileimanich mosque, 154 
Sulla, 26 

Sulofse, Platon, 591 
Sulyma, Cossack Ataman, 556 
Suman, J., 316 

Sumarokov, Alexander, Rus- 
sian poet, 587 
Sururi, 164 
Susa, 4, 9, 67 
Susdal, 463, 468, 477, 613 
Suadalian princes, 619 
Suvftr, 328 
Suvorofr, A. W., 170 
Svantovit, 278 
Svatopluk, 78, 234, 239, 285 
Svatopluk, duke of Pomerania, 
482 

Svatopluk of Olmtitz, 475 
Svetoslav. See Svjatoslav 
Svetslav, Jacob, 343 
Svetslav, Theodor, Czar of Bul- 
garia, 344 
Sviatopolk, 472 
Sviatoslav, King, 651 
Svidrig{i)(dIo, 505 
Svidrigicllo, 609 
Svienta, river, 509 
Svistov, 321 
Bvjatoslav, 326, 335 
Svonimir, 288 
Swanetes, 605 

Sweden, 485, 518, 521, 527, 533, 
535, 543, 646, 650, 661, 563, 
667, 669, 575, 676, 698 
Swedes, 467, 490 
Sybaris, 3 
Symeon, 286, 288 
Syineon (Czar), 78, 84-80, 331- 
333 

Symeon, prince of Moscow, 494 
Symeon Stylitcs, 63 
Syra, 104 
Syracuse, 65, 82 
Syria, 2, 11, 14, 22, 28, 29, 43, 
44, 48, 62, 63, 65, 67, 58, 60. 
61, 62. 64, 09, 72, 87, 112, 
142, 149, 180, 182 
Syrian alphabet, the, 68 
Syrian Christians of India, 54 
Syrian Church, the, 64 
Syrian Code, the, 14 
Syrian language, the, 64, 56 
Syrians, the, 64, 55, 58, 61, 04, 
87, 89 

Syrmia, 381 
SyTo-Egyptian art, 101 
Syro-Greek writers, 53 
Bzalftrdi, John, 394 
Szaraosfalva, battle of, 391 
Samrvas, Gabriel, 396 
SzAss, Karl, 390 
SzatmAr, treaty of, 393 
Szech^^nyi, Stephan, 395 
SzAchy, Dionya, 386 


Szegedin, 134; treaty of, 385 
SzAkely, Moses, 389 
SzAkler, 357 
SzAklers, 360, 366 
SzAnchAnyi, Stephan, 396 
Szent-Endre, battle of, 357 
Szczepulis ( feminine Jadzuila ) , 
600 

SzigetvAr, 153, 154 
Szydloviecki, Christopher, 533 

Tabernacles, feast of, 14 
Taborites, 258, 261 
Tilbris (Tauris), 158 
TUbris (Tebriz, Tauris), 152 
Tabula Amalfltana, 68 
Tacitus, 27 
Tai Taung, 64 
Talleyrand, 171 
Tancred, 97 

Tancred of Antioch, 114 
Tannenberg, 601, 602, 529 
Taormina, 82 
Ta probane (Ceylon), 8 
J'arentum, 6 

Targovica, Confederation of, 
600 

Tarkhan (Terkhan), 161 
Tarnovaki, Jan, 537 
Tarquiniiia, 19 
I'artar Khan, 468 
Tartar princes, 469 
'I'artar tribes, 495 
Tartars, the, 148, 279, 342, 433, 
468, 469, 494, 496, 505, 644, 
546, 651, 554, 559, 560, 562, 
565, 570, 571, 576, 587, 590, 
596, 599, 600, 607; Turco- 
man, 319; Turkish, 320 
Tartary Minor, 145 
Tassilv II, 283 
Tatn, 152 
Tauresiiim, 37 
Tauria, 170 
Tauris. See Tilbriz 
Taygt^tua, 105 
Tell ados, the, 77 
Tcheremisses, 521 
Teherkesses of Caucasus, 651, 

605 

Tcliornajev, Russian general, 

606 

Tchetchenzes, 005 
Tchuvashea, 521 
Tebriz. See Tabris 
Tecte, 113 

Tednrde, Jacques, 111 
Tela d‘Manzalat, 46 
Telec, 330 

Telephanes of Phocsea, 4 
Telepnev, Ivan (Obolenskij), 
519 

Telerig. See CCBlo 
Teraes, 414 
Temesvar, 134 

TemesvAr, 167, 414; Congress 
of, 312 

Temnyi, See Jurij 


Temujin (Genghis Khan), 465 
Tenedos, 161 

Tepelus. See Babarab th® 
Younger, Voivod of Wal- 
lachia 

Teplof, Russian Privy Coun- 
cillor, 684 
Terjan, 146 

Terlecki, Cyryl, 647, 654 
Ternstein, 398 
Terterids, 343 
Tervel, 65, 329 
Tervinga, 320 
Teutonic knights, 503 
Teutonic order, 409, 492-494, 
496-499, 501, 504, 506, 631 
Teutons, the, 11, 485 
Thales, 2, 6 

Thamar, Emir of Tarsds, 378 
Tharnar, queen of Georgia, 103 
Thamugadi, 42 
Thasos Island, 182 
Thebes, 6, 65, 100, 103, 104, 
108, 128, 135, 143 
Thebes (Thessalian), 48 
Theiss, 324 

Theiss, the (river), 134 
Thelepte, 42 
Theocritus, 23, 24 
Theodora, 41, 43, 44, 76, 89, 90 
Theodora, a Khazar princess, 
329 

Theodora, empress, 37 
Theodora, the Jewess, Czarina 
of Bulgaria, 346 
Theodore, 346 
I’lieodore II, 132 
Theodore II Lascar is, 106, 107 
Theodore II of Miaithra, 133 
Theodore of Tarsus, 61 
Theodorctos, a monk, 346 
Theodoric, 62 

Theodoric, the Amalian, 36 
Theodoric Strabus, 36 
Tlieodorich, 283 
Theodorich I, king of the West 
Goths, 322, 323 

Theodoros Angelos of Epirus, 
341 

Theodoros TI Laskaris, em- 
peror of Nieiea, 343 
Theodoros of Samos, 4 
Theodorus of Studion, 75, 87 
Theodonis II, 110 
Theodorus Tyron, 30 
Tlieodosii, the reformer, 340, 348 
Theodosiopolis, 84 
Theodosios II, Byzantine em- 
peror, 321 
Theodosius, 50, 70 
Theodosius 11, 33, 35, 59, 05 
Theodosius II, Byzantine em- 
peror, 322 
Theodulf, 02 

Theognost. See Peter of Mos- 
cow 

Theophan, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, 555, 557 
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Tlieophanefl, 45, 72, 416 
Tlieophanes (monk), 69 
Theophano, 86, 87, 101, 102 
Theophano (wife of Otto II), 
100 

Theophilns, 38, 40, 61 
Theophilus ( Byzantine em- 
peror), 76, 331 

Theophilua (emperor), 48, 40, 
75 

Theophilus (monk), 101 
Theophobus, 76 
Theophrastus, 9, 20 
Theophrastus (pupil of Aris- 
totle), 23 
Theophylactus, 86 
Theosophists, 89 
Therasia, 104 
Thermia, Cythnos, 104 
Thermopylfp, 104, 128, 176, 322 
Thessalia, 224, 332 
Thessalian, 6 
Thessalians, the, 21 
Thessaloiiica, 33, 47, 62, 65, 66, 
71, 83, 85, 88, 89, 94, 96, 97, 

103, 108, 109, 111, 130, 132, 
133, 337, 339, 341 

Thessaly, 22, 23, 48, 78, 94, 103, 

104, 109, 118, 128, 133, 196, 
198, 199, 336, 355 

Theveste, 42 
Thiersch, Friedricli, 180 
Thietniar, bishop of Meresburg, 
472, 481 

Thirty years’ war, 391 
Tlionias Aquinas, St., 110 
Thomas, brother of Constan- 
tine XI, 135 
Thomas of Morea, 628 
Thomas the Slav, 74 
Thoraash, Stephan, King, 142 
Thomashevic, Stephan, 142 
Thor, 77 

Thorn, 529 ; treaty of, 504 
Tboumayan, OaralMid, 217 
Thrace, 28, 32, 65, 72, 82, 97, 
109, 127-129, 273, 293, 321, 
324, 328, 329, 336 
Thracia, 66 
Thracian cults, 1 
Thracians, 3, 220, 223, 272, 282, 
374 

Thraco-Phrygia, 1 
Thrasarnund, 36 
Thucydides, 6, 24, 44, 92, 112 
Thugut, 169 
Thurn, George von, 571 
ThurOcz county, 402 
Thurzd, Alexius, 402, 405 
ThurzO family, 401 
TlmrzO of Bettelsdorf family, 
405 

Thymbe (modern Tshini), 127 
Tiberius, 45, 60 
Tiberius III, 65 
Til)erius C»sar, 26 
Tichomir, Czar, 337 
Ticinum, 46 


Tiffernus, Miclial, 317 

Tigranea I, 202, ^3 

Tiktin, H., 354 

Tilsit, 172, 176 

Timseus of Tauromenium, 24 

Timislav, 288 

Timocans, 330 

Timur, 110, 117, 124, 131 

Timurtasb, 129, 130 

TinOdi, Sebastian, 390 

Tinos, 104, 152 

Tiracli, Khan, 337 

Ttrgoviste, 357 

Tlrg^ov, 357 

Tiridates the Great of Armenia, 
319 

Tirnovo, kingdom of, 320 
Tobol, 326 
Tocco, 145 
1\)kai, 322 

T(>krdv, Emericb, 163, 392 
Toktu, 330, 344 
Tolstoi, Peter A., 582 
Tomakovka, 652 
Tombazis, J., 177 
Tomieki family, 536 
Tomilenko, Cossack Ataman, 
556 

Toiuornitza, the, 142 
Tomsk, 604 
Top-banc, 138 
l orontill county, 414 
TorontuI, Hungary, 349 
Torquemada, 148 
TorzuwCle, the, 149 
Toscana, 46 
Toskans, 220 
Toskisb, 220 
Totis (Tata), 157 
Totonov, Constantine, 350 
Tott, Franz, 169 
Toul, 153 
Toulon, 152 
Toulouse, 102 
Tournaments, 105 
Tours, 54, 02 
Trachaniotes, 571 
Trajan, Roman emperor, 354 
Transalpina, principality of, 
355 

Transylvania, 74, 85, 134, 164, 
320, 355, 358, 388, 389, 409- 
414, 492, 501. 655, 560 
Trasimene, Lake, 18 
Trdat (Tiridates), 202 
Trdat the Great, 58 
Trebizond, 93, 103, 131, 139, 
141, 144, 555 

Trent, Council of, 538, 539 
Trentschin, Matthias of, 404 
Trdves, 64 
Tribonian, 39, 40 ^ 

Tribunes, the, 61 
Triccala, 118 
Tricupists, 1 18 
Trieste, 205, 316 
Trinity, the, 79 
Triple Alliance, 197 


Tripolis, 180 
Tripoli tana, 41 
Tripolitsil, 169, 174 
Trnovo, 347; constitution of, 
351, 352 
Trnowo, 103 
Troizkaja Lawra, 548 
Troizko-Sergievseh, 626 
Trojan war, 19 
Troki, 495, 496 
Trophonius, legend of, 6 
Troppan, 176, 250 
Troubadours, 105 
Troyes, 64 
Truber, Primus, 317 
Truovo, 130 
Tsakons, the, 94 
Tscharnaprawarana, 16 . 
Tshamorhi, 132 

Tshamtshian ( Tscchamtschan ) , 
Michael, 206 
Tshesbme battle, 599 
IVhevakin, 594 
hi tshV, 319 
Tsboruk, 203 
Tdbingen, 316, 317 
Tudor Dutsov, 84 
Tugomirs. See Ivankos 
Tulin, treaty of, 331 
TOmfln 11, Bey, 149 
Tundra, the, 431 
Tundaha, the (river), 127 
Tunis, 152, 197 
Turakhan, 133, 143 
Turakban (Vizier), 135 
Turco-Croatia, 280 
Turco-Greek war, the, 118 
Turcomans, the, 114, 121, 122, 
142 

Turin, 128 

“ Turk’s Carnival Play,” 148 
Turkestan, 12, 17, 54, 120, 600 
Turkey, 114, 118, 120, 144, 147, 
153, 316, 618, 528, 632, 542, 
544, 645, 548, 550, 654, 555, 
560, 562-565, 507, 568, 575, 
576, 585, 586, 591, 596-599, 
601-605; European, 121; in 
Europe, 133; partition of, 
149 

Turkish army, 181, 199 
Turkish bonds, 189, 190 
Turkish Empire, the, 112, 116, 
131, 132, 139, 140, 147. Se& 
also Osman Empikb] 

Turki.sh language, the, 114, 116, 
117 

Turkish literature, 192 
Turkish poets, 146 
Turkish railways, 198 
Turkish theatre at Stamboul, 
193 

Turkmanchai, 178, 207 
Turks, 34, 45, 46, 62, 91-94, 
108-112, 116, 1^; 123, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 133-136, 
138, 141-143, 148-161, 163, 
325, 327, 346, 347, 856, 359, 
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360, 362, 384, 411. See also 

Osmans 

Turks in France, 152 
Turow, district of, 447 
Turow (Tury), 77 
Tvartko (Tordko), Stephan, 
129 

Tver, 513 

Tver, prince of, 494 
Tvrtko (Tvartko, TorcLko ) , 29C, 
299 

Tyliomirs. See Ivankos 
Tylos, 9 
Tyre, 54, 106 

Tyrnan, 497 ; University of, 391 
Tysistratus, 25 
Tzachas, 94 
Tzakaloph, Ath., 173 
TziniisceH, 83, 87 
Tzimisces, John, 50, 287 
Tzimisces, John, emperor, 450 
Tzurulon, 103, 127 
Tzympe, 346 


Udalrich, 237, 239 
Uglitch, 525, 526 
Ugl jeSa, 293 

IJgrians, 310, 321, 320, 328, 
334, 347, 375, 517 
Uiivflr, 161, 102 
Ukraine, the, 527, 531, 545, 
548, 551-553, 555-5()5, 587, 
588, 597 
Uldin, 320 

Ulemas, 165, 172, 177, 194 
Ulftlas, bisliop, 320 
Ulrich, count of Cilli, 385 
Ulrich von Jungingen, 501 
Ulrich of IJchtenHtein, 316 
Ulrich of IloHCiibcrg, 261, 202 
Ultzindur, 324 
Ulugh Mahmet, 515 
Ulysses, 7 
IJiuani, 562 
Umar, 330 
Umbrians, 3 
Ungaunia, 491 
Ungnad, Johann, 317 
Uiiiate Armenians, 209 
Ihuates, 556 
TTnigurs, 327 
University of Athens, 26 
Upsala, 146 
Ural mountains, 326 
ITral, river, 517 

Ural River, Cossack immigra' 
tion to, 562, 605 
Urana, 152 
Urart{h)u, 201 
Urban I (Pope*), 500 
Urban 11 (Pope), 92, 93 
Urban IV (Pope), 107, 410 
l^rban V, 129 
Urban VI, 252 
Urban VIII, 209 
Ureebe, Grigore, 301 
UrhacI, Matheus, 89 


Urkhan, 114, 117, 121-123, 127, 
130 

Uros, 289 

UroS III, 291 

UroS IV, 292 

Urquhart, David, 605 

Ursus Partiacus (Doge), 82 

Usklib, 153 

Uspenskj% Porphyrius, 75 
Ustadar, the, 418 
Utigurcs, 42 

Utigiirs. See Utuboubs 
Utissenich, Georg, 388 
Utraquists, 204, 205 
Utiirgurs, 324, 325 
UwjAtySi, 459 
Uxldili, 489, 491 
Uzbeg, 514 
Uzbeg Khan, 514 
Uzbegs, the, 115 
Uzes, 91 

Uzun Hasan, 142, 146 

Vacarescus, Jcnrichi^a, 362 
Vaga., 42 

Vajda, Johann, 396 
Vaiandar fortress, 378 
Valathista. See B1<:lasitza 

MOUNTAIN 

Valemir, king of the Pannonian 
Goths, 324 
Valens, 71 

Valens, emperor, 32, 58 
Valentinian, 70 
Valentinian 111, 33 
Valentinian III, Roman em- 
peror, 323 

Valctte, Jean Parisot de la, 153 
Valide IlAn, 159 
Valide Kassamu Mahpeiker, 
159 

^"alois, the, 529 
Valpo, 152 

Valvasov of Carniola, 316 
Vamberj% Herm., 327, 375 
Van-Thus|)a, 202 
Vandals, the, 35, 36. 41 
Varagi ( Varangi) , the, 77 
VArAgian Way, 447 
V^arangians, 97 
Varasdin, 303 
Vardar, the, 97, 338 
Varna, 111, 178, 329, 503, 555; 

battle of, 357, 385, 411 
Varna (Warna), 134, 135 
Vasa, bouse of, 626 
Vasap, 134 

Vasili Schujskij, patriarch of 
Moscow, 620 

Vasilij, 518. Sec also Ivan III 
Vasilij II ( Vasili jetvitch), 615 
Vasilii 111,617 
Vasilij IV Iviinovitch, 551 
Vasilij, son of Ivan III, 628 
Vasilij Vasiljewiteh, grand 
duke, 609 

Vas ( s ) ilij I ( Dmitri jevitch ) , 
615 


Vassilij Dmitrijevitch, grand 
duke of Moscow, 505 
Vassiliko, 409 
Vassilko of Przemysl, 459 
Vassiltschikov, Alexander, 591 
Vassily Shusky, Czar of Rus* 
sia, 648 
Vassos, 199 
Vasvftr, 162 

Vasylo, bishop of »Sereth, 500 
Vatatzes, emperor of Nicaea, 342 
Vatatzes, Johannes Dukas, By- 
zantine emperor, 342 
Vatha, 380 
Vatican, the, 147 
Vazov, Ivan, 350 
Vefasades 147 
Veg, the, 442 
Veii, siege of, 19 
Velbuzd, battle of, 345, 350 
Veligosti, 104 
Venelin, J. J., 190 
Veneti, 272 
Venetia, 40 

Venetian continent, the, 148 
Venetians, the, 82, 98, 90, 103, 
100, 107, 109, 110, 110, 120, 
129-133, 135-137, 139, 145, 
148, 150, 151, 380, 381 
Venice, 73, 82, 89, 92, 95, 90, 
98, 100, 101, 104, 108, 112, 
121, 120, 128, 130-135, 137, 
138, 140, 141, 144, 146, 148, 
152, 153, 316, 383, 384, 483, 
518 

Venicri, the, 104 

Veniero, Jacopo, 137 

Venus of Milo, tlie, 25 

A^erboezi, Stephan, Palatine, 387 

Verdun, 153, 232 

Verger io, Pietro Paolo, 317- 

Verkovid, 350 

Vermada, 176 

Verona, 40, 54, 323 

Verona Congress, 592 

Vespasian, 26 

Veterani, General, 413 

VAzelay, 102 

Vezir, the (Chiliarch), 10 
Viari, the, 104 
Vicenza, 40, 148 
Vienna, 150, 151, 163, 406, 529, 
570, 597, 602 
Vienna treaty, 245 
Vienna -Neus tad t, 141; battle 
of, 382 
Vienne, 54 
Vigilas, 322 
Vijulici, 278 
Vikings, Norman, 328 
Vikings in Russia, 447 
Vilagos, 184 
Vilen, 278 

Vincentius, bishop of Cracow 
(Kadlubek) , 478 
Vinitharius. See VlTHiM:iR 
Vinodol, 310 
Virgilius, 283 
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Visegrftd, 480 

Vistula, the, 7, 489 ; river, 504, 
529 

'^Vita Nuova” (Dante’s), 113 
Vitalian, 30, 38 
Vitalis, 283 
Vitez, John, 380 
Vitezovid, Paul, 311 
Vithimir, king of the Eastern 
Goths, 320 
Vlachs, Black, 363 
Vlad. See Layko, Voivod of 
Wallachia 

Vlad Tepes, Voivod of Walla- 
chia, 366 

Vlad II, Voivod of Wallachia, 
357 

Vlad IV, Voivod of Wallachia, 
357, 358 

Vlad V, the monk, Voivod of 
Hungarian Wallachia, 358 
Vladice. See Vladut, Voivod 
of Wallachia 
Vladimir, 77, 452, 518 
Vladimir IT, 503 
Vladimir, Khan, 331 
Vladimir IMonomach, 460, 477 
Vladimir, town, 433, 463, 467, 
513, 515; captured, 465 
Vladislav, 527. Sw Ladislaus 
11, king of Hungary 
Vladivslav, son of Sigisnuind III, 
526 

Vladislav I and III, king of 
Hungary and Poland, 384, 
387 

Vladislav IT, 239, 265, 477 
Vladislav IT, grand duke of 
Cracow, 476 

Vladislav 11, king of Bohemia, 
511 

Vladislav IT, king of Hung.ary 
and Bohemia, 386, 387 
Vladislav II Jagellon, king of 
Poland, 364 

Vladislav II Jagicllo, 496, 498- 
503, 506, 508, 514, 532, 533, 
541 

Vladislav ITT, 503, 507 
Vladislav 111, king of Hungary, 
405 

Vladislav III, king of Poland, 
509 

Vladislav HI Laskonogi, 477, 
478 

Vladislav IV, 143 
Vladislav Hermann, 475 
Vladislav of Opplcii, 499, 501 
Vladislav Jagello II, king of 
Poland, 356 

Vladislav LasknonogI, 479, 480 
Vladislav Lokietek, 480, 481, 
486, 408 

Vladislav Lokietek, king of Po- 
land, 485 

Vladislav Odonicz, 480 
Vl5dut, Voivod of Wallachia, 
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Vlaico. See Layko, Voivod of 
Wallachia 
Vlalamir, 493 
Vla^i^, Matija, 317 
VIkan, Servian prince, 338 
Vlkaain. Set^ WuKASUU^f 
Vodnic, Valentin, 318 
Voguls, 326, 517 
Voinikov, Hobrjo Popov, 351 
\^oischelk, 493 

Voiteeh or Voiciech. See Adal- 

IJEHT 

Voivwl, the, 422 
Voivoda, Inje, 171 
Vojdyllo, 496 
Vojsclielk, 494 

Volga, the, 32, 85. 321, 326, 
518, 521; Cossack imu^igra- 
tioii to, 562 

Volhvnia, 462, 486, 487, 494, 
505, 509, 540, 556, 560 
Volkan. See Vlkan, Servian 
jnvince 

Volkmer, L., 318 
Volpo (Giambattista della), 
57 1 

Voltaire, 585, 586, 589, 501 
Vorobjovo, 520 
Vr»r6stnarty, Mieli., 390 
Vorskln, river, 505 
Vota-Evangeliariuni of Nieder- 
mrinster, 101 
Votiaks, 521 
^'ranas, Theodore, 103 
Vs(?vo 1 os h k i j , 515 
Vuk Brankovic, 294 
Vukan (Vlk), 290 
Vukaliin, 293 
Vukasovi(f, 306 
Vulcanius, Bonaventuru, 416 
V'yatka, city, 517 

Wadjdkloteb, the. 439 
Wagendriissel, 407 
Wuldiabites, 168, 171, 179 
Waitzen, 391 

Wajk. See Stephan I, king of 
Hungary 
Walarchapat, 59 
Waldemar, prince of Denmark, 
352 

Waldemar T, king of Denmark, 
477, 491 

Waldemar IT, 534 
Waldensians, 69 
Waldhauser, ('onrad, 253 
Wallachia, 46, 85. 129, 130, 134, 
143, 150, 170, 172, 174, 184, 
185, 332, 342, 355, 362, 391, 
528, 557, 558, 560, 598, 599, 
601-604; Great, 94; Major, 
356; Minor, 3€)>356, 362 
WallachianH, 59, 94, 97, 134, 
148, 151, 335. 338, 355 
Wnllachians, Kutzo, 354 
Wallenrod, grand master of, 
501 

Wallenstein, 160 


Warsaw, 474, 663; Grand 

Duchy of, 570 
Warsaw Convention, 565 
Warsaw royal elections, 643 
Warthe, the, 470 
Watteau, 24 
We(5e, the, 403 
Wehlau treaty, 563 
Weicli, Conrad, 411 
Weiss, Michael, 412 
Weissenburg, 142, 160, 300; 

Church of, 410 
Welesii^i, 276 
Welona, 494 

Wends^he, 470, 471, 400 
'Weneliff See Huca, Jurii J. 
Wenzel, 252, 256 
W(‘nzGl ( Wenceslaus), 236 
Wenzel, emperor, 501 
Wenzel, St., 474 
Wenz(d 1, 243 
Wen/xd 11, 246, 247 
IVeiizt'l 11, king of Bohemia, 
3S2, 481, 482, 507 
Wenzel 111, 247 
Weransliehr, 62 
Wesseh’^nyi, Franz, 392 
^Vesses, 77 
Westphalia, 63, 102 
Wettin, house of, 502 
Wezelin, 397 
White Bussia, 599 
W hite Sea, 604 
Whitworth, Sir (diaries, 692 
W'ichman, the Saxon count, 470 
Wiclif, dohn, 255, 250 
Widdin, 130, 373 
With! in fortress, 384 
W'ied, Autxu, publisher, 672 
Wieliz, 544 
Wieluii, 536 
W’iener, L., 416 
Wieselburg, 400 
Wigaiid, commander of Eagint 
( llaginta ) , 496, 499 
Wilhelm, duke of Bavaria, 150 
Wilhelm von Filrsteriberg, 534 
Wilkomierz, 500 
William, duke of Austria, 497, 
498, 502 

William of Cbamplitto, 103, 

I 104 

William of Pavia, 90 
William of Prussia, 534 
Wdlliatn of Bubruquis, the 
Franciscan, 468 
Wdlliam of Villehardouin, 108 
William 1, elector of Hesse’ 
397 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, 571 
Wilmi, 494-490, 505, 506, 528 
Wijna Province, 545, 557, 663 
Wiinpheling, Jakob, 148 
Winckelmann, 170 , 

Windish language, 3lf> 

Winds. See W'endM 
Wiivrich von Kniprode, grand 
master, 495 
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Winz, 411 
Wisby, 489 

Wishioviecki family, 543, 649, 
661 

Wisniovecki, Jeremias, Polish 
, Voivod, 656-668, 664 
Wisniowecki, Michael, king of 
Poland, 643, 564-566 
Wisniowiecki, Michael Kori- 
but, 162 

Witebsk, 494-496 
Within. See Gedymin 
Withold, 603 

Witold, 496, 601, 606, 607-609, 
612 

Witold-Wigand, 496 
Wittelsbach, 145, 251 
Wittenberg University, 637 
Wjatko, 491 

Wlodislaus IV Sigismiind, 543, 
544, 648, 649, 666, 659, 660 
Wladislaw III, 134, 136 
Wolczenko, Iwan, 567 
Wolf, Job. Chr., 338 
Woronzov-Dashhov, Catherine 
Romanovna, princess, 685, 
689 

Wratislav, 236 
Wratislav II, 238, 239 
Wukan, See Vlkan, Servian 
prince 

Wukashin, 347 
Wtlrternberg, 316 
Wyhovskij, Cossack chieftain, 
663 

Wysz, Peter, 602 

Xenia Schestov, 625 
Xenophanes, 3 
Xenophon, 24 

Xenophon’s “ Anabasis,” 10 
Xerxes, 135, 137, 143 

Yatiia, 154 

Yakub of Kermian, 129 
Yakub Beg of Kashgar, 606 
Yakutsk, 604 


Yarkand, 17 
Yasa, the, 466 
Yatvings, the, 438 
Yenisei, the, 120 
Yesdigerd III, 64 
Young Turkish party, 179, 191, 
193, 197, 200, 226 
Ypsilantis, 362 

Ypsilantis, Alexander, 174, 175 
Ypsilantis, Konstantine, 174, 
176 

Zabergan, 42, 324 
Zaccaria of^Achaia, 132 
Zacharias, ^Jupan, 333 
Zachlumians, 333 
Zaeynthus, 97, 133 
Zagora, 329 
Zagorci, 329 
Zagoria, 331 
Zahra, 67 

Zakonik of DuSan, 311 
Zanioiski, Jan, 369 
Zamojski, general, 644, 649, 554 
Zamojaki, Jan, 360 
Zamosc, 660 
Zante, 103, 109, 171 
Zftpola, 161, 152 
Zfipolya, John, count of Zips, 
150 

Zar Si^man, 128 
Zara, 98 

Zara Vecchia, 280 
Zatov, 536 

Zavichost, battle of 1206, 462 
ZbignSw Olesnicki, bishop of 
Cracow, 501 

Zbigniev. See SniaNkv 
Zborov battle, 660 
Zborovski familv, 636 
Zbynek, 256 
Zeben, 408 

Zebrzydovski, Er. Andr., bishop 
of Cracow, 537 
Zebrzydovski rebellion, 648 
Zeineb, 147 
Zeitun, 104, 216 


[ Zeituniots, 26 
Zemarchus, 46 
Zemstvo, 695 
Zengg Uskokes, 160^ 

Zeno, emperor, 33, 36, 36, 62, 
327 

Zeno I, 45 
Zenobia, 42 

Zenta, 166, 306; battle of, 392 

Zepenkov, 360 

Zeta, 295 

Zeta (Ceta) ,281 

Zeus, 7 

Zeuxippus, 41 

Zia, Bey, 192, 194 

Zia (Ceos), 104 

Ziagirs, 354 

Ziemko, prince of Masovia, 497, 
499 

Ziemko of Masovia, 602 
Zingars. See WALLAOHIAN84 
Kutzo 

Zinkeisen, 154 
Zips, 401, 403-407 

t ips district, 502 
ivkov, G., 362 
Zizka, 259, 260 
Zlataric, Dinko, 310 
Zlatitza, 134 
Znics, 500 

Znicz, the eternal fire, 439 

Zoii, 89, 90 

Zoti, Princess of, 144 

Zois, Siegmund von, 318 

Zopyrus, 19 

Zrinyi, 153 

Zrinyi, Georg, 310 

Zrinyi, Nikolaus, 389, 392 

Zrinyi, Peter, 311, 392 

ZsitvaTorok { Sitva-torok ) , 156, 

y 158; treaty of, 390 

^upa, 277 

Zupanates, 281 

Zupans, 281, 287 

Zu^ms, 443 

Zuraviia, 163 
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